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PREFACE    TO   SEVENTH    EDITION. 


The  present  volume  includes  the  Southern  provinces  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Italy,  which  once  formed  the  continental  portion  of  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

The  whole  of  it  has  been  carefully  revised  up  to  the  date  of  publi- 
cation ;  much  old  matter  having  been  omitted,  and  a  great  deal  of  new 
matter  inserted,  while  some  parts  have  been  entirely  rearranged  and 
rewritten. 

Among  the  altered  portions  of  the  book  may  be  specially  noted : — 
the  account  of  the  Museum,  corrected  according  to  the  latest  arrange- 
ment ;  the  Drives  and  Rides'  round,  and  the  Excursions  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of,  Naples ;  the  description  of  Pompeii,  now  arranged  in  a 
more  convenient  manner  for  the  traveller  arriving  by  train ;  and  the 
new  Railway  routes  through  Calabria,  for  the  account  of  which  the 
Editor  is  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Sir  James  Lacaita. 

In  noticing  these  changes  in  the  work  the  present  Editor  is  anxious 
to  express  his  sense  of  the  great  obligation  he  has  been  under  to  the 
late  J.  B.  Pentland,  Esq.,  so  long  the  learned  and  indefatigible  Editor 
of  Mr.  Murray's  Handbooks  for  Italy.  The  notes  which  Mr.  Pentland 
had  himself  collected  with  a  view  to  editing  a  new  edition,  had  failing 
health  permitted,  have  proved  most  valuable,  and  have,  with  the 
information  kindly  sent  by  correspondents,  contributed  much  to  what 
it  is  hoped  may  be  considered  the  improved  state  of  the  book. 

Information  of  a  practical  and  useful  nature  obtained  on  the  spot 
will  always  be  acceptable,  and  can  be  forwarded  to  the  Editor,  at  the 
office  of  the  Publisher,  50a,  Albemarle-streot. 


August,  1873. 
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the  Route  on  the  Map,  which  thus  serves  as  an  Index  to  the  Book 


INTRODUCTION. 


1.  General  Topography. — 2.  Classical  Topography. -~3.  Agriculture. — 
4.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. — 5.  Fine  Arts :  a.  'Ancient  Archie 
tecture ;  b.  Mediceval  and  Modern  Architecture ;  c.  Sculpture ; 
D.  Painting, — 6,  Books  on  the  Country. — 7.  Maps. — 8.  Chronological 
Tables. 

1.  General  Topography. 

The  Southern  portion  of  the  Italian  peninsula  and  of  the  present 
Italian  kingdom  formerly  constituted  the  Neapolitan  provinces  or  con- 
tinental portion  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  known  as  the  Dorainj 
di  qud  del  Faro,  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  Papal  States,  on  the 
N.E.  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  S.E.  by  the  Ionian,  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Mediterranean  seas. 

In  ancient  times  the  Tiber  was  the  boundary  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Italy.  The  acquisitions  of  the  Holy  See  in  the  middle  ages 
changed  the  ancient  landmarks,  and  transferred  a  portion  of  Southern 
Italy  to  the  Popes.  The  frontier-line  which  till  lately  divided  the  pro- 
vinces of  Naples  from  the  Papal  States,  with  few  trifling  exceptions,  was 
before  the  recent  political  changes  the  same  as  it  was  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  monarchy  by  the  Normans  in  1130.  It  commenced  on 
the  Adriatic  at  the  Tronto,  and  terminated  on  the  Mediterranean, 
about  2  m.  E.  of  Terracina.  The  length  of  this  line  of  frontier,  follow- 
ing its  numerous  windings,  was  about  210  m. ;  the  direct  distance 
not  more  than  115. 

The  area  included  within  these  limits  was  estimated  at  about  31,595 
English  square  miles.-  The  length  of  the  kingdom,  measured  along  the 
curved  line  of  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  the  Tronto  to  the  Cape 
of  Spartivento,  was  350  mM  the  breadth  varying  considerably.  From 
the  mouth  of  the  Garigliano  in  the  Bay  of  Gaeta,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Trigno  on  the  Adriatic,  is  70  m.,  and  about  the  same  from  Salerno 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Carapelle ;  from  Capo  di  Licosa  to  Bari  112  m., 
and  to  Brindisi  150 ;  from  the  shore  N.  of  Paola  to  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Crati  it  is  29  m.,  and  only  16  between  the  Gulfs  of  Sant'  Eufemia 
and  of  Squillace. 

The  chain  of  the  Apennines  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces.  Their  highest  peaks  are  in  the  Abruzzi,  where  the  Monte 
Corno,  or  Gran  Sasso  d'Italigy  between  Teramo  and  Aquila,  is  10,154 
English  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  Monte  Amaro  the  highest  peak  of  the 

Saiella  group,  9130  ft.;  in  the- province  of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the 
onte  MUettOy  the  highest  peak  of  the  Matese,  6745  ;  in  Basilicata,  Mcmtu 
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Dolcedorme,  6875  ;  in  Calabria,  Monte  Cocuzzo,  5620  ft.,  and  Montalto, 
the  culminating  point  of  the  Aspromonte,  4380  ft. 

The  principal  rivers  are,— on  the  W.  coast,  the  Litis  or  Garigliano, 
the  Vblturno,  and  the  Sele.  On  the  Adriatic,  the  Tronto,  Vomano, 
Pescara,  Sangro,  Trigno,  Biferno,  Fortore,  and  the  Ofanto.  On  the 
Ionian  sea,  the  Bradano,  Basente,  Agri,  Sinno,  and  Crati.  The  incon- 
siderable amount  of  tide  renders  the  mouths  of  these  rivers  useless 
as  harbours,  except  for  very  small  vessels. 

The  principal  harbours  and  roadsteads  frequented  by  shipping  are, — 
on  the  W.  coast,  Gaeta,  Baice,  Naples,  CasteUamare,  and  the  little  Bay 
of  Tropea ;  on  the  Ionian  sea,  Taranto,  and  GaUipoli ;  on  the  easteni 
coasts,  Brindisi,  greatly  deteriorated  by  accumulations  of  sand  and  by 
years  of  neglect,  but  now  so  much  improved  as  to  render  it  the 
best  harbour  of  the  Italian  kingdom  on  the  Adriatic,  Bart,  Molfetta, 
Bisceglie,  Trani,  Barletta,  Manfredonia,  Termoli,  Ortona,  and  Pescara ; 
but  most  of  the  latter  are  only  accessible  to  vessels  drawing  little 
water. 

There  are  few  lakes.  The  largest  are, — the  Lago  di  Fucino  or  di  Celano 
in  the  Abruzzi,  now  being  gradually  drained  of  its  contents,  the  Lago 
di  Fondi  in  Terra  di  Lavoro,  the  Lago  di  Lesina  and  Lago  di  Salpi  in 
the  Capitanata,  and  the  small  volcanic  lakes  of  Agnano  (also  drained), 
Avernus,  &c,  near  Naples. 

The  principal  islands  are  the  Ponza  group  off  the  Bay  of  Gaeta ; 
Ischia,  Procida,  and  Capri  in  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  the  Isola  di  Dino  in 
the  Gulf  of  Policastro ;  and  the  islands  of  Tremiti  in  the  Adriatic. 

This  portion  of  the  Peninsula  is  divided  into  16  provinces,  of  which 
Basilicata  and  Capitanata  are  the  largest,  Abruzzo  Citeriore  and  the  Pro- 
vince of  Naples  the  smallest.  The  annexed  table  shows  the  distri- 
bution of  the  population  by  provinces,  when  the  last  Census  was 
taken,  on  the  1st  Jan.  1873,  with  the  chief  towns  of  each,  and  the 
names  of  the  districts  (CircoTidarii)  into  which  they  are  divided. 


Provinces,  or  Prefectures. 

ABRUZZO  CITERIORE. 
Chieti. 

ABRUZZO  ULTERIORE  I. 
Teramo. 

ABRUZZO  ULTERIORE  II. 
Aquila. 


BASILICATA. 

POTENZA. 


BENEVENTO. 
Benevento. 


Districts,  or  Subprefectures.  Population. 

Chieti 116,325  ) 

Lanciano 111,820  }    339,986 

Vasto 111,841  J 

Teramo 142,183  )    0 .  A  ftAA 

Civita  di  Penne     .    .    .     103,821  {    ^»W>* 


Aquila 107,198 

Civita  Ducale   ....  50,797 

Avezzano      .        ...  94,971 

Solmona 79,818 

Potenza 182,865 

Melfi 106,721 

Matera 103,701 

Lagonegro 117,256 

Benevento    .....  98,954 

Cerreto 75,356 

S.  Bartolommeo     .    .    .  57,698 


332,784 


510,543 


232,008 
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Provinces,  or  Prefecture*.  Districts,  or  Subfrefectctrks.  Population. 

CALABRIA  CITERIORE.           Coaenza 171,182 

Cosenza.                                  Caatrovillari     ....  117,688    L    AAi\AAtt 

Paoia 94,426    >    **>>«» 

Rosaano 57,172 

CALABRIA  ULTERIORE  I.       Reggio 124,280 

Regoio.                                     Palme 118,815    }    853,608 

Qeraoe 110,513 

CALABRIA  ULTERIORE  II.     Catanzaro 131,463 

Catakzaro.                              Monteleone.     ....  123,532    .    A1000c 

Cotrone 61,575    *   *lz>aze 

Nicastro 95,656 

CAPITANATA.                            Foggia 149,1H 

Foggia.                                    Sansevero 126,414    }   322,758 

Bovino 47,233 

MOLISE  OR  SANNIO.                 Campobasso      ....  126,793 

CampobassO.                             Larino 98,233    }    364,208 

hernia 139,182 

NAPOLI.                                       Napoli 547,660    \ 

Napoli.                                    Castellammare      .     .    .  159,214    I    QA<y  --0 

Pozzuoli.    .....  72,037    f   yu7»7DZ 

Casoria 128,841    J 

PRINCIPATO  CITERIORE.        Salerno 251,682    \ 

Salerno.                               Vallo 100,109   I    -,-  -ao 

Sala.     .     .     •     .     .     .  86,108    f   &41»738 

Campagna 103,839   J 

PRINCIPATO  ULTERIORE.      Avellino 170,660 

AVKLLINO.                                S.  Angelo  de1  Lombardi .  115,792    )    375,691 

Ariano 89,239 

TERRA  DI  BARI.                       Bari 285,993 

Bari.                                          Barletta 233,176    \    604,540 

Altamura 85,371 

TERRA  DI  LAVORO.                 Caserta 271,311 

Caserta.                                   Piedimonte  d'Alife     .     .  51,854 

Sora 142,342    }    697,403 

Gaeta 143,745 

Nola 38,151 

TERRA  D*  OTRANTO.                Brindisi 110,748   % 

Brindiai.                                  Lecce 127,247    I     .Q<,  *Q, 

Gallipoli      .....  120,259    \   ****** 

Taranto 135,340   J 

Total  population  in  1873 7,175,311 

„  1862 6,988,130 

Increase 187,181 
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2.  Classical  Topography. 

There  is  no  country  in  Europe  whose  population  is  composed  of  a 
greater  variety  of  races-  than  tne  South  of  Italy.  They  were  never 
extinguished  or  absorbed  by  the  conquests  of  Rome,  or  by  the 
political  changes  during  the  middle  ages.  In  Naples  there  has  always 
been  a  mixture  of  many  nations.;  but  in  the  provinces  we  still  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  the*  Samnites,  the  Bruttii,  the  Lucanians,  the 
Calabri,  the  Greeks,  and  other  races  of  antiquity.  The  wars  of  these 
tribes  with  Rome  thinned  their  numbers,  and  deprived  them  of  their 
independence,  but  did  not  destroy  their  nationality.  Even  the  Latin 
colonies  planted  among  them  failed  to  effect  more  than  a  temporary 
fusion.  Long  after  the  allied  states  had  compelled  Home  to  admit  them 
to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  their  national  customs  were  regarded  with 
curiosity  by  the  Roman  men  of  letters ;  and  the  most  striking  proofs 
which  we  possess  that  their  ancient  habits  were  never  extinguished 
are  to  be  found  in  the  poets  and  historians  of  the  empire.  The  Greeks 
resisted  even  more  successfully  all  the  efforts  of  Home  to  amalgamate 
them  with  her  own  'people.  When  the  Samnite  and  the  Oscan  lan- 
guages had  ceased  to  be  spoken,  Greek  remained  the  language  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  coasts,  and  survived  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  appears  that  when  the.  inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  of 
Apulia  found  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  trade  to  speak  Latin, 
they  still  used  their  native  tongue  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other, 
a  fact  which  explains  the  epithet  bilingues,  applied  by  the  Romans  to 
the  citizens  of  Canusium.  During  the  Byzantine  rule  the  kingdom  re- 
ceived the  greatest  infusion  of  foreign, blood  and  foreign  habits  since  the 
period  of  the  ancient  colonisation  ;  but  these  Greek  settlements  were  con- 
fined chiefly  to  the  coasts  of  Apulia  and  to  certain  districts  of  Calabria. 

Such  were  the  circumstances  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  when  they 
were  invaded  by  the  Barbarians  of  the  North.  These  tribes  overran 
the  country  without  occupying  it.  The  Lombards,  who  followed,  left 
but  little  impression  on  the  national  character.  The  Normans,  by  the 
foundation  of  the  existing  monarchy  on  the  basis  of  feudal  institutions, 
amalgamated  the  mixed  races  into  one  people  without  destroying  their 
distinctive  features.  Hence,  we  find  that  amidst  all  the  changes  of 
dynasty,  from  the  Norman  conquest  to  our  own  times,  the  varied 
elements  of  the  population  have  retained  the  national  character,  the 
domestic  habits,  the  amusements,  and  even  in  some  instances  the 
language  of  the  ancient .  races  they  are  descended  from.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Lake  of  Celano  the  traveller  will  find  the 
descendants  of  the  Marsi,  still  known  for  their  skill  as  serpent- 
charmers,  as  they  were  in  the  time  of  Virgil.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Pelasgic  cities  he  will  find  the  Greek  costumes  still 
worn  as  gracefully  by  the  female  peasantry  as  on  the  paintings  on 
the  vases  of  Magna  Grsecia,  .In  many  of  the  cities  of  Greek  origin 
on  the  ooast  he  will  see  the  hair  of  the  young  maiden  coiled  as  on  the 
statues  of  the  Grecian,  sculptors.  In  Apulia  and  in  Calabria  he  will 
frequently  find  articles  of.  costume  of  which  he  will  recognise  the  pro- 
totypes in  the  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum. 
At  Naples  he  will  observe  the  Mimica  of  the  Greeks  still  in  use,  as  the 
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unspoken  but  expressive  language  oi  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  At 
Ischia  and  Procida  he  may  still  perhaps  ohanoe  to  see  the  national  danoe 

ferformed  as  of  old  to  the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  and  in  Greek  costumes, 
n  the  agricultural  districts,  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  he  will  find 
implements  as  primitive  and  prejudices  as  inveterate  as  those  which 
characterised  the  farmer  of  Roman  times.  In  all  the  ports  of  the  S. 
coast  he  will  recognise  in  the  Phrygian  cap  and  the  capote  of  the  sailors 
the  patterns  represented  in  the  paintings  of  the  Pompeii  taverns* 
In  some  districts  he  will  find  the  Greek  and  in  others  the  Latin 
element  predominating  in  the  language  of  the  peasantry ;  in  others 
he  will  be  struck  by  the  prevalence  of  Oscan  words.  The  great  festival 
of  Monte  Vergine  will  remind  him  of  the  Dionysiao  procession ;  and  half 
a  century  has  scarcely  passed  since  the  remnants  of  the  worship  of 
Priapus  were  extirpated  from  Isernia.  We  shall  now  take  a  brief  and 
rapid  survey  of  the  ancient  geography  of  the  country. 

Beginning  with  the  northern  provinces,  two  of  the  Abruzzi  formed 
portions  of  countries  which  were  until  lately  divided  between  Naples  and 
the  Papal  States. — Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I.  in  its  upper  portion  formed 
part  oiPicenum,  whose  territory  extended  as  far  N.  as  Ancona,and  whose 
capital,  Asculum  Picenum,  bore  nearly  its  modern  name — Ascoli.  The 
central  portion  of  the  province  was  the  country  of  the  Pratvtii,  whose 
capital,  Interamna  Prcetutiana,  is  the  modern  Teramo.  The  lower  dis- 
tricts between  the  Vomanus  and  the  Aternus  were  inhabited  by  the 
,  Vestini,  whose  capital,  Pinna,  is  the  present  Civita  di  Penne.  Abruzzq 
Ulteriorb  II.  includes  part  of  Sdbina  and  Samnium.  In  the  Sabine  por- 
tion the  principal  city  was  Amiternum,  of  which  ruins  still  exist  at  San 
Vzttorino.  The  central  district  was  inhabited  by  the  Marsi,  within  whose 
territory  were  the  Locus  Fucinus  and  Alba  Fucensis.  In  the  valleys  of  the 
Imele  and  the  Salto,  in  what  is  now  the  Cicolano  district,  were  the  cities 
of  the  Aborigines  and  Arcadian  Pelasgi,  described  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
carnassus  as  in  ruins  and  deserted  in  his  time.  Between  theE.  shore  of 
the  Fucinus  and  the  mountains  of  Maiella  was  the  territory  of  the  Peligni, 
whose  chief  cities  were  Corfiniurn  and  Sulmo.  Abruzzo  Citeriore 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  Marrucini  and  Frentani.  Their  capital, 
Teate,  is  the  modern  Chieti.  The  Frentani  occupied  that  portion  of  the 
province  which  lav  between  the  Sagrus  and  the  Fronto.  Their  territory 
therefore  included  the  entire  coast  of  the  present  province  of  Molise 
and  part  of  Capitanata.  Molise,  sometimes  called  Sannio,  in  comme- 
moration of  the  Samnite  races  which  constitute  the  bulk  of  its  popu- 
lation, comprises  that  portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Frentani,  in 
which  their  capital,  Larinum,  was  situated.  The  W.  districts  of  Mo- 
Jisc  were  occupied  by  the.  (Jaraoeni  and  the  Pentri,  whose  cities  of 
Aufidena  and  JEsernia  still  bear  the  names  of  Alfidena  and  Isernia. 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  extending  from  the  Liris  to  the  range  of  mountains 
which  bounds  the  Gulf  of  Naples  on  the  E.,  includes  the  greater  part 
of  Campania  Felix,  The  S.  limit  of  that  territory  was  the  Silarus,  now 
the  SeU,  near  Peostum ;  but  the  modern  province  is  bounded  by  the 
Same,  the  ancient  Satnus>  near  whose  S.  bank  Pompeii  was  situated. 
Between  the  frontier  at  Terracina  and  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  the 
Terraj  di  Lavoro  includes  a  part  of  the  Voiscian  territory.  In  thai 
distriojty  watered  by  the  Liiris  and  Fibrefius,  were  Sara  and  Arpinum* 
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Pbovincia  di  Napoli  includes  all  the  maritime  district  of  Campania, 
from  the  Lago  di  Patria,  near  the  site  of  Litemum,  to  the  Mons  Lactariua, 
now  Monte  Sanf  Angelo,  behind  Castellammare.    Principato  Ultiriorb 
comprises  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the 
Samnite  tribes.      Principato  Citeriore  includes  the.  E.  portion    of 
Campania,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Picentini,  and  extended  from  the 
Sarnus  to  the  SUarus,  and  that  district  of  Lucania  which  was  comprised 
within  the  windings  of  the  latter  river  from  its  source  to  the  sea.    It 
embraced  the  coast  from  Psestum  to  Policastro,  including  the  Posidium 
Promontorium,  now  Punta  di  Licoea,  and  the  Promontorium  Palinurum. 
The  principal  cities  of  the  Picentini  were  Nticeria  and  Salernum,  which 
have  very  nearly  preserved  their  ancient  names  in  Nocera  and  Salerno. 
In  Lucania,  within  the  limits  of  this  province,  the  chief  cities  were  Posi- 
donia,  called    by  the    Romans  Pcestum;    Velia,  or  Helia;  Pyrus,  or 
Buxentum,  now  Policastro;  and  Scidros,  the  modern  Sapri.     Cafi- 
tanata,  extending  from  the  Pronto  (Fortore)  to  the  Aufidus  (Ofanto), 
occupies  that  portion  of  Apulia  to  which  the  Greeks  gave  the  name 
of  Apvlia  Daunia,  or  "the  parched  Apulia."    In  the  N.E.  angle 
of  this  province  is  the  promontory  of  Mons   Qarganus.  —  Terra  di 
Bari  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  the  Apulian  plain,  which  was  distin- 
guished from  the  N.  by  the  name  of  Apulia  Peucetia,  or  "  the  Apulia 
abounding  in  fir-trees."    This  distriot  extended  from  the  Aufidus  to 
the  borders  of  ancient  Calabria,  which  were  situated  about  midway 
between  Barium  and  Brundusium,     Its  principal  cities  were  Canusium, 
Oannw,  Rubi,  Butuntum,  and  Onatia.    Many  of  these  places  have  been 
made  familiar  to  the  scholar  by  Horace's  account  of  his  journey  to 
Brundusium. — Terra  d'  Otranto  was  Calabria,  a  term  now  applied 
to  a  different  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  N.  district  of  this  country 
of  the  Calabri  was  called  Messapia ;  the  E.,  Iapygia ;  the  S.,  Salentina. 
The  principal  cities  were  Brundusium,  BuditB,  Lupi<B,  or  Lycium ;  Ey- 
druntum,  Manduria,  Uxentum,  CaUipolis,  and  Taren^wm.-^BASILICATA 
occupies  the  W.  borders  of  Apulia  and  the  greater  part  of  Lucania, 
the  exceptions  being  those  outlying  portions  which  are  comprised  in 
the  provinces  of  Principato  Ulteriore  and  Calabria  Citeriore.     The 
principal  objects  of  interest  comprised  in  this  province  were  Venus-ia, 
the  birthplace  of  Horace,  and  the  extinct  volcano  of  Mons  VuUur,  above 
Melti.     Within  the  Lucanian  frontier,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
were  Ferentum,  Ackerontia,  Bantia,  Potentia,  Metapontium,  HeracUd,  and 
Siris. — Calabria  Citeriore  occupies  the  S.  portion  of  Lucania  and 
part  of  Bruttium,  which  extended  from  the  Lucanian  border  to  the 
extreme  point  of  Italy.    The  Bruttii  were  regarded  as  amongst  the 
most  uncivilized  races  of  Italy.     Sybaris  held  them  in  subjection, 
but  on  the  destruction  of  that  city  they  asserted  their  independence. 
Ennius  tells  us  that  they  spoke  the  Oscan  language,  but  became 
familiar  with  the  Greek  from  their  continued  intercourse  with  the 
Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  The  country  is  now  divided  into  Calabria  Cite* 
riore,  Calabria  Ulteriore  I.,  and  Calabria  Ulteriore  II.  Calabria  Citeriore 
includes  that  portion  of  ancient  Lucania  which  lies  S.  of  the  modern 
frontier  of  Basilicata.    Within  this  territory  were  Lagaria,  Sybaris,  and 
Thurii.     Farther  inland  is  Consentia,  the  Bruttian  metropolis,   the 
modem  Cosenza.    The  central  and  S.  districts  of  this  province,  consist 
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of  a  vast  tract  of  mountain  pasturage  and  forest,  which  still  bears  the 
name  of  Sila — a  tract  from  which  several  of  the  maritime  nations  of 
antiquity  derived  the  masts  and  timber  for  their  fleets. — Calabria 
Ulteriore  n.  commences  on  the  Ionian  Sea,  N.  of  the  Promontorium 
Crimissdy  now  the  Punta  deW  Alice,  and  traverses  the  range  of  La  Sila  in  a 
S.W.  direction,  to  the  Savuto  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
principal  localities  of  classical  interest  on  the  Ionian  are  PetiHay  now 
StrongoU ;  Croton,  the  principal  seat  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy ; 
the  Ladnium  Promontorium,  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of  Juno 
Lacmia.  ScylacGum,  now  Squillace,  gave  the  name  of  the  Smus  Scyla* 
ccBus  to  the  modern  Gulf  of  Squillace.  On  the  Mediterranean  were 
Terim,  founded  by  Crotona  and  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  and  Hip* 
ponium,  with  its  Temple  and  Grove  of  Proserpine. — Calabria  Ulterior* 
I.  is  the  most  southern  province  of  the  kingdom.  The  sites  of  classical 
interest  on  the  Mediterranean  coast  were  Metaurum,  now  Gioja; 
Mamertium,  the  modern  Oppido;  the  Cratais,  now  the  Solano;  the 
classical  rock  of  Scylla,  which  still  preserves  its  ancient  name ;  Phegium ; 
the  promontory  of  Leucopetra,  now  Capo  deW  Armi;  and  the  river 
CaicinuSy  now  the  Amendolea,  which  divided  the  Rhegian  from  the 
Locrian  territory.  On  the  E.  coast,  CatUon ;  the  river  Sagra,  which 
witnessed  the  overthrow  of  the  Crotoniats  by  the  Locrians ;  Locri  Epi- 
zephyrii,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Magna  Grrocia ;  the  Zephyrium 
Promontorium,  now  Capo  di  Bruzzano;  and  Pivmontoriwn  Ilerculw, 
the  modern  Capo  di  Spartivento. 


3.  Agriculture. 

The  Southern  provinces  of  Italy  are  calculated  to  contain  20,275,645 
moggie,  or  20,220,516  English  acres,  of  which  about  three-fifths  only 
are  actually  under  cultivation.  Signor  Granata,  professor  of  practical 
chemistry  and  agriculture  in  the  University  of  Naples,  in  his  work  on 
the  Rural  Economy  of  the  Kingdom,  classified  the  agriculture  of  these 
provinces  under  three  distinct  systems,  which  he  called  the  Mountain, 
the  Campanian,  and  the  Apulian  systems. 

The    Mountain  System  includes  the  cultivated   districts    generally, 
with    the  exception    of  the  plains    of  Campania  and  Apulia,  but 
the  term  does  not  apply  to  the  higher  ranges  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  oooupies  the  centre  of  the  country.    The  farms  in  this  class  are 
of  small  extent,  varying  from  2  to  7  English  acres.     The  rotation 
generally  begins  with  spring  wheat  or  maize.    When  the  summer  oro£ 
is  gathered  in,  the  ground  is  prepared  for  wheat,  which  is  sown  in 
autumn.    This  is  followed  in  the  second  year  by  another  crop  of  wheat, 
or,  in  elevated  situations,  by  one  of  barley,  oats,  or  beans.    Two  years 
of  rest  succeed,  during  which  the  herbage  which  springs  up  is  grazed        { 
down  by  sheep.    Of  late  years  an  improved  system  has  been  intro- 
duced, in  which  the  rotation  on  light  soils  is  as  follows:   1st  year 
fallow,  with  maize  or  potatoes ;  2nd  wheat ;  3rd  rye  ;  while  on  strong       ' 
soils,  manured  by  sheep,  it  is  in  the  1st  year  fallow,  with  potatoes ;  in        • 
the  2nd  wheat ;  in  the  3rd  beans ;  in  the  4th  barley.  r 

The  Campanian  System  prevails  from  the  Bay  of  Gaeta  to  Sorrento, 


\ 
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including  the  islands  of  the  Bay  of  Naples.  It  differs  from  the  moun- 
tain system  in  the  larger  size  of  the  farms,  in  the  advantages  of  a  light 
and  rich  volcanic  soil,  and  in  the  abundance  of  manure.  There  is 
therefore  no  fallow  in  the  rotation  of  crops,  the  ground  being  kept  from' 
year  to  year  in  a  state  of  high  cultivation.  One  of  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Campanian  system  is  the  cultivation  of  grain  crops 
under  the  shade  of  trees.  This  practice  has  frequently  been  noticed 
by  travellers  as  a  proof  of  bad  farming ;  but  in  this  district  it  is  found 
that  the  soil,  when  thus  protected,  produces  both  grain  and  grass  of 
better  quality,  though  perhaps  in  smaller  quantities.  This  deficiency 
in  the  amount  of  the  crop  is  more  than  made  up  for  by  the  farmer 
being  enabled  to  combine  arable  husbandry  with  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine,  the  mulberry,  and  the  orange.  If  he  prefer  the  vine,  he  plants 
elms  or  poplars  on  which  to  train  it ;  if  the  olive  or  the  mulberry-tree 
be  the  object,  he  plants  them  in  rows  from  30  to  40  feet  apart,  thus 
leaving  ample  room  for  raising  a  crop  of  corn  or  of  green  food  between 
them.  In  many  farms  another  permanent  crop  is  obtained  by  the 
introduction  of  the  stone-pine,  which  towers  over  all  other  trees  without 
depriving  them  of  sunshine,  and  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit  in  a 
country  where  its  fruit  is  considered  one  of  the  delicacies  of  the  table. 
The  rotation  in  these  farms  is  managed  with  great  skill.  In  the 
beginning  of  October,  red  clover  and  artificial  grasses,  rape,  or  lupins 

?re  raised,  to  provide  green  food  for  cattle  from  December  to  March, 
n  April  the  land  is  ploughed.  Maize  is  then  sown  in  furrows  ;  with 
beans,  potatoes,  or  gourds  in  the  spaces  between  the  maize.  When 
these  summer  crops  are  gathered  in,  wheat  is  sown.  Sometimes  hemp 
takes  the  place  of  maize  in  the  first  year,  and  spring  wheat  in  the 
second,  when  the  ground  is  manured  by  sheep.  Another  rotation  in 
frequent  use  is  hemp  with  manure  in  the  1st  year ;  wheat  in  the  2nd  ; 
spring  wheat  in  the  3rd ;  and  wheat  in  the  4th.  It  is  calculated  that 
the  land  thus  cultivated  yields  on  an  average  fifbeenfold  per  moggio, 
which  is  equal  to  about  eighteenfold  on  the  English  acre.  A  good  deal 
of  madder-root  has  been  of  late  years  grown  in  the  valley  of  the  Sarno, 
as  well  as  cotton  about  Scafati,  Pompeii,  &o. 

The  Apulian  System,  known  as  that  of  the  Tavdierey  is  peculiar  to 
the  great  plain  of  the  Puglia,  which  presents  a  vast  treeless  fiat, 
parched  in  summer,  but  in  winter  clothed  with  luxuriant  herbage. 
The  soil  is  a  thin  layer  of  vegetable  earth,  sometimes  deep  and  rich, 
resting  partly  on  Apennine  limestone,  and  partly  on  a  deep  bed  of 
gravel  mixed  with  clay,  forming  a  kind  of  argillaceous   breccia  of 
fbe  pliocene  period.    From  the  earliest  times  the  Samnite  shepherds 
.        were   accustomed  to  resort  to  this   plain  for  the  winter  pasturage 
r<      of  their  flocks.      The  Romans  imposed  a  tribute   on  the  right  of 
grazing  upon  the  plain.    The  tax  was  continued  by  the  Lombards,  the 
1       Greeks,  and  the  Normans,  peculiar  privileges  being  granted  to  the 
j       shepherds  from  time  to  time,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  exaction. 
[     ^Under  the   sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  the  tribute  assumed 
the  character    of  a    tax  upon    cattle    throughout   the  whole  king- 
dom, viz.   20    golden   ducats  for  100  oxen,  and  2  ducats  for  100 
sheep.     Up  to  tbis  time  the  migration  of  the  flocks,  whatever  the  sum 
payable  as  tribute,  had  been  purely  voluntary.    In  1442  Alfonso  I. 
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made  the  migration  compulsory.    To  reconcile  the  farmers  to  this  inno- 
vation, the  price  of  salt  was  reduced  in  their  favour,  and  various 
immunities  and  privileges  granted,  such  as  the  exemption  from  the 
tolls  exacted  by  the  barons  and  from  the  excise  duties  levied  by  the 
crown,  the  protection  of  their  produce  by  the  prohibition  of  imports  of 
wool  and  cheese,  &c.    Thus  the  Spanish  Afeata,  with  all  its  evils,  was 
transplanted  from  the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  plain  of  Apulia.     The 
plain  itself  was  capable  of  affording  pasturage  to  upwards  of  900,000 
sheep,  allowing  00  acres  to  every  100  head.    The  concourse  of  cattle 
which  the'  new  law  brought  into  the  plain  soon  made  the  crown  lands 
insufficient  for  their  accommodation.    To  meet  this  deficiency  Alfonso 
purchased  the  right  of  grazing  on  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  barons, 
convents,  and  townships,  distinguishing  these  tracts  by  the  name  o£ 
ristori.    These  new  pastures  were  estimated  to  supply  food  for  268,740 
sheep.    Two  other  tracts  of  pasturage  were  subsequently  added,  one 
in   the  Terra  d'Otranto,  the  other  in  the  Abruzzi,  each  capable  of 
feeding  about  26,000  sheep.     The  total  number,  therefore,  for  which 
pasturage  was  provided,  was  very  nearly  1,241,000.    The  price  paid  by 
the  farmer  for  five  months'  grazing  was  88  carlini  for  every  100  head 
of  sheep,  equivalent  to  1/.  9a.  4rf.    For  the  purpose  of  conveying  the 
flocks  to  and  from  the  plain,  three  great  roads,  still  called  the  Trat~ 
turi  dtUe  Pecore,  were  opened,  one  commencing  at  Aquila,  another  at 
Celano,  the  third  at  Peschio  Asseroli.    Certain  tracts  adjacent  to  the 
great  roads  were  rented  by  the  crown  as  resting-places,  under  the 
name  of  riposi  lat&rali,  on  which  the  cattle  were  allowed  to  graze 
for  24  hours  during  the  march.     Two  general  resting-places  were> 
also  provided  for  them  on  their  arrival  on  the  plain,  to  give,  time 
to  the  proper  officers  to  apportion  the  pasture,  one  being  near  Larinoy 
the  other  in  the  Murgie  of  Minervino.     No  cattle  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  plain  by  any  except  the  appointed  roads,  on  whioh  at 
certain  points  stations  were  established,  where  each  proprietor  was. 
required  to  declare  the  number  of  his  flock.    After  this  declaration 
had  been  verified  by  the  officers,  the  number  was  duly  registered, 
with  the  amount  of  tax  payable  thereon.     As  soon  as  the  pasture 
was  partitioned,  the  farmers  were  stationed,  under  the  name  of  locati, 
in  certain  districts,  according  to  the  province  from  whioh  they  came, 
each  division  being  called  a  nation e.    These  nations  were  allowed  to 
hold  an  assembly,  at  which  they  elected  four  deputies  by  ballot  to 
represent  them  at  the  dogana  at  Foggia,  to  superintend  the  collection 
of  the  tax,  to  defend  the  interests  of  the  farmers  before  the  magis- 
trates, to  regulate  the  supply  of  food  and  the  distribution  of  salt, 
and  to  decide  all  disputes  among  the  shepherds  connected  with  the 
pasturage.     The  tax  was  always  collected  at  Foggia,  where  the  farmers 
were  compelled  to  sell  the  whole  produce  of  tneir  stock.    One  half 
of  the  tax  was  collected  after  the  sale  of  the  live  stock,  the  other  half 
after  the  sale  of  the  wool.     When  the  amount  sold  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  tax,  the  stock  of  wool  on  hand  was  stored  in  the  custom- 
house of  Foggia  as  security  for  the  balance.     No  farmer  could  remove 
bis  flocks  from  the  plain  without  a  passport,  which  was  never  granted 
until  the  orown  dues  were  satisfied.    The  Tavoliere  became  a  mine  of 
wealth.     During  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  Partition  Treaty  of 
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Granada,  Apulia  was  the  battle-field  of  the  contending  armies,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  cattle  gave  a  blow  to  the  whole  system,  from  which 
it  would  never  have  recovered  if  the  viceroys  had  not  revived  it  as  an 
instrument  of  extortion.  In  1602  the  system  had  become  so  odious,  that, 
though  the  viceroys  had  allowed  the  farmers  to  declare  the  number  of 
their  flocks  instead  of  having  them  counted  by  the  officers  of  the 
dogana,  the  number  on  which  the  tax  was  paid  was  only  588,947,  about 
half  the  number  of  Alfonso's  time.  To  make  up  this  loss  of  revenue  the 
tax  was  then  doubled,  an  experiment  which  threatened  the  system  with 
ruin,  and  which  it  was  vainly  attempted  to  repair  by  again  diminishing  it, 
and  exempting  the  cattle  of  the  poor  from  the  compulsory  migration. 

On  the  accession  of  Charles  III.  the  system  was  made  the  subject  of 
official  inquiry.  It  was  found  that  the  farmers  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  taking  more  land  than  they  required  for  pasture,  and  had  broken  up 
and  sown  with  corn  a  portion  of  that  which  had  been  assigned  to 
them,  thereby  realising  large  profits  at  the  low  rate  which  they  paid 
for  pasturage.  The  people  of  Foggia,  also,  were  found  to  have  in- 
duced their  friends  who  had  seats  at  the  local  board  to  give  them, 
at  a  low  price,  the  best  lots,  which  they  underlet  to  the  farmers  at 
a  high  rent.  To  check  these  evils,  it  was  proposed,  to  make  a  par- 
tition of  that  part  of  the  pasturage  which  had  been  subject  to  annual 
distribution,  by  letting  the  land  on  lease  for  a  fixed  term  of  6  or 
more  years.  This  scheme  was  partially  carried  out  by  Ferdinand  L 
But  the  French  revolution  broke  out,  and  the  events  which  followed 
struck  at  the  root  of  the  whole  system.  The  farms  held  under  the 
crown  were  declared,  by  a  law  of  1806,  to  be  heritable  fiefs  of  those 
who  were  in  possession ;  and  the  occupants  of  lands  which  had  been 
assigned  to  them  for  grazing  were  acknowledged  as  owners  of  such 
lands,  *on  payment  of  a  fixed  rent  proportioned  to  the  number  of 
their  cattle;  the  rents,  however,  as  well  as  the  feudal  charges  payable 
on  ail  kinds  of  land,  were  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  In 
1817,  two  years  after  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand,  the  system  was 
partly  re-established.  The  land  was  taken  from  those  who  had  been 
settled  on  it  ten  years  before,  and  the  rents  and  charges  were  declared 
to  be  irredeemable.  Since  the  annexation  of  the  Southern  provinces 
to  the  Italian  Kingdom,  the  Grown  has  resigned  its  right  of  ownership, 
and  the  leaseholders  may  become  freeholders  and  cultivate  their  holding, 
a  ohange  the  effects  of  which  are  already  visible  in  the  spread  of  cul- 
tivation. The  tolls  and  rent  paid  to  the  Crown  under  the  last  Bourbon 
were  said  to  amount  on  an  average  to  more  than  80,0002.  per  annum. 
The  territory  of  the  Tavdiere  consists  of  7,355,600  imp.  acres,  situ- 
ated in  the  provinces  of  La  Capitanata,  Terra  di  Bari,  Basilicata,  and 
Terra  di  Otranto.  . 

Such  is  a  brief  history  of  the  Tavoliere,  to  which  we  shall  only  add 
a  few  details  relating  to  the  constitution  of  the  flocks.  The  mandra,  or 
the  general  flock,  is  under  the  care  of  a  massaro,  or  chief  shepherd,  a  sotto* 
massaro,  or  under-shepherd,  and  a  capo-buttaro,  or  head  dairyman.  The 
flock  is  subdivided  into  several  morre,  each  morra  under  the  care  of  a 
shepherd,  a  dairyman,  and  an  upper-dairyman,  who  has  charge  of  the 
cheese.  To  each  morra  two  dogs  and  a  mule  are  attached,  the  latter  for 
carrying  the  utensils  for  making  cheese,  and  the  baggage  of  the  shepherd. 
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The  chief  shepherd,  the  head  dairyman,  and  the  upper  dairyman  receive, 
in  wages,  24  ducats  (21. 18s.)  per  annum,  with  food,  consisting  of  bread', 
oil,  milk,  goats'  cheese,  and  salt,  and  a  dress  of  sheepskins,  a  coarse 
Bhirt,  breeches  of  the  coarsest  cloth,  and  sandals.  The  under~shep» 
herd  receives  18  ducats  (32.)  per  annum  ;  and  the  under-dairyman  re* 
.ceives  8  ducats  (11. 6s.  8<2.)  for  the  first  year,  which  is  increased  at  the 
rate  of  a  ducat  a  year,  until  he  is  16  years  of  age,  when  he  becomes 
an  under-shepherd.  When  the  flocks  are  in  the  pastures,  all  these 
people  live  and  sleep  on  the  ground  under  a  tent  of  skins,  the  wives  ia 
their  absence  attending  to  the  crops  in  the  mountains,  or  supporting 
themselves  by  spinning. 

The  chief  live-stock  bred  in  the  Southern  provinoes  are  sheep,  goats, 
mules,  asses,  oxen,  cows,  horses,  and  buffalos.  The  sheep  most 
in  request  are  the  white  fine-woolled  breed,  known  by  the  local 
name  of  pecore  gentili.  They  are  shorn  twice  a  year,  once  entirely 
in  the  spring,  and  only  half  in  the  summer.  The  wool  is  mostly 
sold  and  exported ;  a  small  quantity,  however,  is  now  manufactured 
into  cloth  at  Arpino  and  other  places  of  the  kingdom.  From 
the  milk  of  the  sheep  a  cheese  is  made  which  constitutes  the  food 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  people,  and  is  a  more  immediate  source  of 
profit  to  the  farmer  than  the  wool  The  result  of  this  is,  that  the 
breed  of  sheep  which  produced  the  delicate  white  wool  of  antiquity  has 
long  since  disappeared,  and  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  milk  and 
cheese  than  to  the  wool.  The  horses,  which  had  formerly  great  celebrity 
in  Italy,  have  degenerated  in  the  last  century,  when  a  heavy  tax,  laid 
■upon  their  exportation,  induced  the  other  states,  which  drew  their 
stocks  from  Naples,  to  turn  their  attention  to  breeding.  Still  some  of 
the  horses  of  Capitanata  and  Calabria  are  fine  animals,  and  are  remark- 
able for  that  compact  form  which  justifies  the  boast  of  the  Neapolitans 
that  the  Balbi  horses  in  the  Museum  are  the  type  of  the  existing  race-. 
Mules  are  abundant  in  the  Abruzzi,  the  Terra  d'Otranto,  and  other  pro- 
vinces on  the  Adriatic.  Horned  cattle  have  hitherto  been  less  attended 
to  than  they  deserve,  except  on  the  farms  of  the  richer  nobles.  Cowa' 
milk  is  seldom  made  into  butter,  except  for  the  supply  of  the  capital, 
olive-oil  being  used  in  its  stead  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom :  the  milk 
is  used  in  making  cheese.  The  oxen  are  used  in  ploughing  and  for 
draught.  Buffalo*  are  also  used  for  draught  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and 
part  of  Apulia,  and  their  milk  is  made  into  cheese.  The  swine  are 
generally  black,  and  in  the  warmer  regions  devoid  of  bristles,  as  in  and 
about  the  capital.  Many  districts  are  still  as  famous  for  bees  as  they 
were  in  classical  times. 

The  crops  throughout  the  kingdom  present  us  with  nearly  every  de- 
scription of  tree  and  plant  known  in  the  temperate  and  torrid  zones'. 
The  com  produced  in  the  continental  provinces  is  estimated,  on  a  fuU 
year's  average,  at  42,000,000  tomola,  which,  calculated  at  5  tomola  to 
the  quarter,  gives  8,400,000  English  quarters.  The  Vine  is  of  universal 
cultivation.  When  a  vineyard  is  to  be  planted,  the  ground  is  usually 
prepared  for.  two  years  previously ;  a  light  calcareous  or  argillaceous 
soil  ifly  if  possible,  selected ;  and  when  the  nature  of  the  ground  permits, 
a  gentle  elevation  is  preferred  to  a  level  surface.  The  mode  of  pro* 
pagajtipn  is  either  by  layers  or  by  cuttings.    In  the  third  year  the  plants 
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begin  to  bear  fruit.  The  vintage  commences  at  the  end  of  September, 
•The  grapes  are  collected  in  a  vat  sunk  beneath  the  floor,  in  which  they 
are  generally  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days  before  they  are  trodden 
out.  The  liquor  is  drawn  off  into  casks,  but  so  little  skill  is  exercised 
in  the  treatment  of  the  wine,  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  whole  pro- 
duce is  fit  only  to  be  converted  into  brandy,  in  which  form  it  is 
exported  to  foreign  countries.  The  Olive  flourishes  best  in  dry  and 
stony  districts,  and  in  plains  or  slopes  open  to  the  S.  On  the  hills  the 
produce  is  less,  but  the  quality  of  the  oil  is  superior.  There  are 
numberless  varieties.  That  of  Venafro,  known  by  the  local  name  of  the 
Sergia,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best,  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Ijxcinib 
of  Pliny.  There  are  three  modes  of  propagation,  by  slips,  by  shoots, 
and  by  grafting  runners  or  slips  on  the  wild  olive.  Propagation  by 
slips  is  performed  in  winter,  and  in  10  years  the  slip  becomes  a  pro- 
fitable tree.  Shoots  require  many  years  before  they  become  productive. 
^Grafting  by  slips  is  performed  in  March  and  April,  and  is  the  most 
iexpeditious  mode  of  propagation,  the  fruit  being  produced  in  5  years. 
The  flowering  takes  place  in  June,  and  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  in 
October,  when  it  is  fit  for  being  preserved  for  the  table.  If  required 
for  making  oil,  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the  tree,  where  it  soon  turns 
black,  and  reaches  maturity  in  December.  The  oil-mills  of  the  present 
day  differ  very  little  from  those  which  have  been  discovered  in  the 
ruins  at  Pompeii  and  Stabise.  The  average  annual  exportation  from 
the  continental  provinces  is  about  31,800  tuns,  the  value  of  which,  at 
23J.  the  tun,  would  be  731, 400?.  The  exports  from  Sicily  are  said  to 
be  4200  tuns.  The  oil  of  Vico,  Sorrento,  Massa,  and  of  some  other 
places  near  Naples,  is  in  high  repute.  The  oil  of  Terra  d'Otranto,  how- 
ever, is  by  far  the  most  important  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
That  province  and  the  Terra  di  Bari  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  culti* 
vation,  about  two-thirds  of  each  being  covered  with  olive-grounds. 
The  Mulberry-tree,  under  the  Aragonese  dynastv,  was  an  object  of 
general  cultivation ;  but  the  heavy  duty  imposed  on  silk  in  the  last 
cent.  (3  carlini  per  lb.)  discouraged  the  farmers  from  planting  them, 
and  it  has  only  been  in  recent  years  that  the  cultivation  has  been 
resumed.  The  raw  silk  of  the  provinces  of  Napoli,  Terra  di  Lavoro, 
the  two  Principati,  and  Calabria,  is  excellent,  and  finds  a  ready  market 
abroad.  The  Fig  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  Almond  is  a  very  profitable  tree,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  injured  by 
sudden  changes  of  temperature  whilst  in  flower.  The  Carouba  grows 
better  near  the  seashore,  and  is  a  striking  objeot  with  its  grotesque 
fruit-pods,  which  form  an  important  article  as  the  food  of  horses.  The 
hazel-nut  is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Avellino. 
The  Orange  and  the  Lemon  are  propagated  by  layers.  A  twig  is 
struck  in  a  pot  in  the  autumn,  and  is  separated  from  the  tree  in  May, 
when  it  is  transplanted :  it  requires  6  or  8  years  before  it  becomes 
productive.  The  Date-palm  produces  fruit,  but  cannot  be  said  to 
ripen  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  Tobacco-plant  is  cultivated 
ill  tHe  Terra  d'Otranto,  on  the  table-land  behind  the  Capo  di  Leuca; 
rwhere  it  is  considered  the  best  in  Italy ;  the  Cotton-plant  in  the 
provinces  of  Naples,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Bari,  Otranto,  Basilicata,  and 
Calabria;  it  is  said  to  thrive  best  in  the  Terra  d'Otranto  and  th$ 
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Maremma  of  Basilicata,  where  the  soil  is  light  and  swampy;  the 
plant  begins  to  blossom  in  July,  and  towards  the  beginning  of  Oo« 
tober  the  capsules  begin  to  burst.  Rice  is  grown  in  the  marshy  die* 
tricts  beyond  Salerno  and  in  the  Adriatic  provinces,  but  its  cultivation 
is  highly  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  localities.  The  Liquorice-root  is 
grown  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Calabrias,  from  whence  the  greater  part 
of  the  extract  called  liquorice-juice  is  brought  for  the  English  and 
American  markets.  Saffron  grows  in  the  pasture-grounds  about 
Aquila,  Taranto,  and  Cosenaa.  Manna  was  formerly  produced  in 
abundance  in  the  Calabrias,  but  its  collection  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceased.  The  climate  of  the  Terra  di  Bari  and  of  Calabria  is  the  best 
suited  for  the  production  of  Currants.  The  small  island  of  Dino  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pohcastro,  and  the  still  smaller  one  of  Cirella,  a  few  miles 
farther  S.,  are  particularly  celebrated  for  them. 


4.  Commerce  and  Manufactures. 

The  foreign  trade  of  the  Southern  provinces  of  Italy  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  their  extent  and  population  ;  but  it  has  increased  sinoe  their, 
annexation  to  the  Italian  kingdom.  The  principal  British  imports 
are  cotton  manufactures,  cotton  twist,  iron,  coals,  woollens,  worsteds* 
sugar,  cod-fish,  pilchards,  tin,  and  hardware.  The  principal  exports, 
to  Great  Britain  are  olive-oil,  silk,  liquorice-juice,  brandy ;  the  most 
considerable  item  being  olive -oiL  (For  an  account  of  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  Naples  see  Description  of  Naples,  §  6,  p.  94.) 

Manufacturing  industry  has  made  considerable  progress  within  the 
last  few  years.  Naples  has  manufactories  of  gloves,  soap,  perfumery! 
silks,  artificial  flowers,  coral  ornaments,  earthenware,  hats,  and  carriages, 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata  and  Gragnano  are  celebrated  for  their  fabrication 
of  maccaroni.  In  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  S.  Maria  di  Capua  has  a  con-s 
siderable  trade  in  leather ;  Piedimonte,  in  the  valley  of  the  Volturno^ 
has  some  cotton  and  oopper  mills,  and  manufactories  of  paper,  cloths, 
serges,  and  skins ;  Arpino  maintains  its  ancient  reputation  for  woollen 
cloths  made  of  Apulian  wool ;  and  Sora  produces  both  cloth  and  paper,. 
In  the  Principato  Giteriore  there  are  several  cotton-mills  near  Salerno,  set 
in  motion  by  the  waters  of  the  Irno ;  Sarno  has  a  factory  of  beet-root 
sugar ;  Cava,  manufactories  of  linen,  cotton,  and  cordage ;  Vietri  has  a, 
manufactory  of  glass  bottles  and  paper ;  and  Amalfi,  paper  and  macca- 
roni mills,  the  produce  of  which  is  exported  largely  to  the  Levant  and 
South  America*  In  the  Principato  Ulteriore,  Avellino  has  a  local  celebrity 
for  its  hats;  and  Atripalda,  iron-foundries,  fulling  and  paper  mills. 
In  the  Basilicata,  Matera  and  some  of  the  other  inland  towns  produce- 
a  good  deal  of  liquorice-juice.  In  Moliee,  Campobasso,  Agnone,  Froso- 
lona,  and  Lucito  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  coarser 
hardware.  Agnone  has  copper-works;  Colletorto  a  trade  in  hats,, 
dressed  skins,  and  wax  candles ;  and  Isernia  has  several  manufac- 
tories of  woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware.  Abruzzo  Citeriore  is  known 
tor  its  production  of  rice  and  saffron.  In  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II.,  several 
awns  maintain  a  small  local  trade  in  skins,  hats,  and  paper.    The  Terra 
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di  Bart  supplies  a  great  part  of  the  kingdom  with  salt  and  nitre.  In 
the  Terra  a*  Otranto,  Taranto  is  known  for  the  gloves  and  stockings  knit 
from  the  lana  pesce,  the  silken  toft  by  which  the  pinna  marina,  a  bivalve 
shell,  attaches  itself  to  the  rocks.  Calabria  Citeriore  has  several  manu- 
factories of  liquorice-juice,  and  used  to  be  the  principal  seat  of  the 
manna  trade,  but  the  collection  of  that  drug  has  now  almost  entirely 
ceased.  Calabria  Ulteriore  II.  has  a  considerable  traffic  in  saffron ;  great 
quantities  of  liquorice-juice  are  produced  about  Cotrone ;  and  Catan- 
,zaro  has  manufactories  of  silk  tissues.  In  Calabria  Ulteriore  I.,  Eeggio 
has  some  reputation  for  its  dried  fruits,  essential  oils  of  citron,  lemon, 
and  orange  flower,  and  its  silk  manufactures. 

5.  Fine  Arts. — (a.)  Ancient  Architecture  and  Art. 

In  the   Handbook  for  Central  Italy  we  have  referred  to  the  styles 
of  architecture  of  ancient  Italy,  anterior  to  the  Roman  period.    These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  Southern  Italy.     In  the  Northern   pro- 
vinces we  find  not  onlv  examples  of  polygonal  constructions,   but 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  remains  of  what  has  been  called  the  Pe- 
lasgic  period  now  existing  in  Europe.     There  are  interesting  examples 
of  it  in  the  Cicolano  district ;  in  the  acropolis  of  Atina ;  and  in  that 
of  Sora.    The  Pefasgic  remains  of  perhaps  a  less  remote  period  are 
also  numerous  ;  at  Norma,  Ferentino,  Segni,  and  Veroli  the  walls  are 
still  either  perfect  or  traceable  throughout  their  entire  circuit.    All 
these  remains,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  acropolis  of  Alatri,  the 
best  example  of  this  ancient  mode  of  construction  which  exists  in? 
Central  Italy.     Arpino,  in  addition  to  walls  of  great  extent,  has  a 
pointed  gateway  of  massive  polygonal  blocks  differing  from  every  other 
known  specimen  of  entrances  to  ancient  fortresses.    Of  Greek  archi- 
tecture the  Neapolitan  provinces  possess  the  most  splendid  monuments 
in  the  world  in  the  temples  of  Psestum,  constructed  in  the  massive  style 
of  the  older  Doric,  and  which  are  coeval  with  the  earliest  Greek  coloniza- 
tion on  the  shores  of  Italy.    Of  Boman  architecture  there  are  remains 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  those  which  give  the  environs  of 
Naples  an  interest  beyond  any  other  district  in  Europe  are  to  be  found 
at  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  for  there  only  are  we  admitted  to  the  do- 
mestic mode  of  living  of  the  ancient  Romans,  and  enabled  to  study  their 
habits  and  their  public  institutions.    At  Benevento  we  see  the  magnifi* 
cent  arch  raised  to  Trajan,  perhaps  the  finest  now  existing ;  and  at  8. 
Maria  di  Capua  the  amphitheatre,  more  ancient  and  more  complete  as 
far  as  regards  its  substructions  than  the  Coliseum  itself.    In  Painting,- 
Naples  is  especially  rich  in  specimens  of  Roman  art,  obtained  from 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.    Some  of  these  bear  evidence  of  having 
been  the  work  of  Greek  artists.    Of  Mosaics,  Pompeii  has  afforded  also 
.some  fine  examples.    Though  intended  mostly  for  pavements,  and  in: 
most  cases  coarsely  executed,  they  have  the  same  general  character  as 
the  paintings,  and  were  evidently  the  work  of  Greeks.    One  of  the  finest 
vet  recovered  from  Pompeii  bears  the  name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samoa 
m  Greek  characters,  ana  the  Battle  of  Issus,  one  of  the  grandest 
^^^m  works  in  this  branch  of  art,  was  probably  the  production  of 
hands;    The  Sculpture  in  the  Museum  is  of  mixed  origin,  but  of 
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a  highly  interesting  character.  The  collection  contains  some  noble  ex- 
amples of  pure  Greek  art,  and  a  large  number  of  the  best  Roman 
period  collected  by  the  Farnese  family  at  Rome.  The  Terracotta  or  Italo- 
Greek  Vases,  found  in  the  tombs  of  the  ante-Roman  period,  bear  the 
clearest  evidence  of  Greek  origin.  All  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
have  been  obtained  from  the  sites  of  the  early  Greek  colonies  in  Magna 
Grsecia ;  whilst  many  of  them  bear  in  Greek  characters  the  names  of 
the  artists  who  executed  them  and  of  the  personages  represented  upon 
them.  The  collection  of  Bronzes  found  at  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii 
surpasses  all  others  that  exist  in  this  branch  of  art. 


(b.)  Mediaeval  and  Modern  Architecture. 

The  early  connection  of  Naples  with  the  Eastern  empire  prepared 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  a  style  of  architecture  which  was  a  com- 
bination of  Roman  and  Byzantine.    The  Priory  of  S.  Nicola  at  Bari  is 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  mixed  style.    Upon  it  the  Normans 
engrafted  the  Gothic  style,  producing  that  singular  mixture  which  is 
now  known  as  Gotho-Saracenic.     To  the  Norman  period  belongs  the 
Abbey  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Venosa.     After  the   accession 
of  the  House  of  Anjou,  Pointed  architecture  was  exclusively  patro- 
nised by  the  sovereigns  of  that  dynasty,  and  most  of  the  ecclesiastical 
edifices  of  the  capital  are  or  were  originally  in  that  style.    Of  Castellated 
architecture  the  Neapolitan  provinces  contain,  perhaps,  more  specimens 
than  can  be  found  in  any  other  country  in  S.  Europe.     Some  of  the 
most  characteristic  examples   are :   the  baronial  fortresses  of  Melfi ; 
Lucera  and  Castel  del  Monte,  built  by  Frederick  II. ;  Avezzano,  the 
stronghold  of  the  Colonnas ;  Popoli,  of  the  Cantelmis  ;  Isola  and  Sora, 
of  the  Piccolominis  ;  and  Castel  di  Sangro,  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi. 
The  church  architecture  of  Naples  presents  scarcely  an  unaltered  speci- 
men of  the  religious  edifices  of  trie  14th,  1 5th,  and  16th  centuries.     Many 
of  the  earlier  churches,  which  in  their  original  state  must  have  been 
magnificent  examples  of  the  Angevine  and  Suabian  Gothic,  have  been 
barbarously  mutilated  b  v  modern  alterations,  and  by  an  excessive  passion 
for  tasteless  ornament  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.     Some  of  the  old 
palaces  also,  which  were  erected  in  the  pointed  style,  have  lost  nearly 
all  their  distinctive  features,  and  are  now  interesting  chiefly  as  marking 
the  passage  of  the  Gothic  into  the  style  of  the  Revival.    Maestro  Buono, 
a  Venetian,  in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  the  earliest 
architect  of  whom  we  have  any  record  at  Naples.     He  was  employed 
by  the  Norman  king,  William  I.,  to  design  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  and 
Castel  Capuano. 

(a)  Sculpture, 

The  Neapolitan  sculptors  derived  their  earliest  instruction  from 
Byzantium.  The  few  bronze  doors  of  the  churches  still  preserved  were 
the  work  of  Byzantine  artists.  Those  at  Amalfi  date  from  the  year 
1000  ;  of  Monte  Casino,  made  at  Constantinople  on  the  model  of  those 
of  Amalfi,  (from  1066;  of  Atrani  from  1087;  of  Salerno  from  1099; 
of  Benevento,  also  made  at  Constantinople,  arid  remarkable  for  their 
•      [8.  Italy.']  b 
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2.  Andrea  Ciccione,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Tomb  of  King  1455 

Ladislaus  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carbonara. 
Agnolo  Aniello  del  Fiore,  Ciccione*  s  pupil. 

Giuseppe  Santacroce 1537 

U78.    GIOVANNI  MERLIANO,  called  also,  from  his  birthplace,  Gio-  1559 

vanni  da  Nola,  a  pupil  of  Aniello  del  Fiore,  and  perhaps  the 

greatest  Neapolitan  sculptor.  His  works  in  Naples  are  numerous ; 

but  his  masterpiece  is  the  monument  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo, 

in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli. 
Salvutore  deli  Aquila,  surnamed  iAriscola  (fl.  15th  cent.),  whose 

best  works  are  at  Aquila. 
Silvestro  Salviati  deli  Aquila  (fl.  1506),  whose  masterpiece  is  in 

the  ch.  of  S.  Bernardino,  at  Aquila. 
Annibale  Caccavello,  a  pupil  of  Merliano  (fl.  16th  cent). 
Domenico  (TAuria  (fl.  1600). 
Sanmartino  (fl.  16th  cent.). 
Domenico  Antonio  Vaccaro  (fl.  18th  cent.). 


PAINTERS. 

123CL   Tommaso  degli  Stefani,  a  contemporary  of  Cimabue,  and  the  1310 
founder  of  the  Neapolitan  school  or  painting.    The  illustrations 
of  the  Passion  in  the  Minutoli  chapel  in  the  Cathedral,  and  the 
Madonna  at  the  high  altar  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  are  his  best 
works  extant. 

1260.   Filippo  Tesauro,  his  pupil.    The  Virgin  and  Child  with  several  1320 
Saints,  in  the  Museum,  is  the  only  painting  attributed  to  him. 
Maestro  Simone,  Tesauro' s  pupil,  and  the  friend  and  assistant  of  1346 
Giotto  in  the  paintings  the  latter  executed  af  Naples.   A  painting 
in  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico, 
is  said  to  be  his  earliest  work  ;  S.  Giacomo  della  Marca  and  the 
Angels,  in  the  Museum ;  but  his  best  paintings  are  in  the  ch. 
of  S.  Lorenzo.    His  pupils  were  : — 

1320.    1.  Gennaro  di  Cola,  to  whom  the  frescos  in  the  Chapel  del  Croce-  1370 
fisso  in  the  ch.  of  the  Incoronata  are  attributed. 
2.  Maestro  St  ef a  none,  whose  best  work  is  a  Magdalen  on  a  gold  1390 
ground  in  the  Braucacci  chapel  at  S.  Domenico. 
(Of  the   above  painters,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  that  not  only 

no  positive  records  exist  of  them,  but  no  paintings  by  them  can  be 

found.) 

1350.  3.  Colantonio  or  Nicola  Antonio  del  Fiore,  the  same,  according  1 444 
to  De  Dominici,  as  Nicola  di  Tommaso  del  Fiore.    He  appears 
to  have  painted  in  oil  as  early  as  1371.    His  masterpiece  is  the 
S.  Jerome  in  the  Museum.    His  pupils  were : — 
1.  Agnolo  Franco,  whose  best  frescos  are  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Do*  1445 
menico. 
(Of  Colantonio,  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  say  that  it  may  be  fairly 

assumed  that  no  such   painter  ever  existed;   and  of  Agnolo  Franco, 

that  the  works  attributed  to  him  are  all  Umbro-Siennese.) 

1382.   2.  ANTONIO  SOLARIO,  called  lo  Zingaro,  a  travelling  tinker,  1455 
who,  having  fallen  in  love  with  Colantonio' s  daughter,  became 
an  artist  to  win  her  hand.    The  frescos  illustrating  the  life  of  S. 
Benedict,  in  one  of  the  cloisters  at  S.  Severino  e  Sosio,  and  the 
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Virgin  enthroned,  with  Saints,  in  the  Museum,  are  considered  his 
masterpieces. 
(Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  speak  of  Lo  Zingaro  as  the  "ghost  of 
a  painter,"  and  say  that  his  existence  may  be  accepted,  because 
it  cannot  be  disproved;  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  acknowledge 
as  the  production  of  one  pencil,  the  diverse  creations  attributed  to 
him.) 

His  most  eminent  pupils  were : — 
1.  Nicculbdi  Vila  (fl.  1460). 
1430.   2.  Simone  Papa  the  elder,  who  imitated  the  style  of  Van  Eyck.  1488 
His  masterpiece  is  the  painting  of  S.  Jerome  and  S.  James  invok- 
ing the  protection  of  the  Archangel  Michael  for  two  Neapolitans. 
1405.   3,  Pietro  del  Bonzello (470 

4.  Ippolito,  or  Polito  del  Donzello,  Pietro* s  brother.  Their  best 
works  are  in  S.  Domenico  and  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova  and  in  the 
Museum. 

(According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  the  pictures  attributed  to 
Simone  are  of  a  Flemish  type  of  art ;  and  the  Oonzelli  were  Floren- 
tines by  birth  and  education,  while  the  pictures  attributed  to  them  are 
all  different  in  style.) 

5.  Silvestro  Buono,  or  de%   Buoni,  whose  masterpiece  is  in  the  1464 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Restitute.    His  pupils  were : — 

1.  Bernardo   Tesauro  (fl.  1460-1480),  whose  fresco  of  the  Seven 
Sacraments  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  da  Pappacoda  (p.  1 22)  has 
nearly  disappeared. 
1475.    2.   Giovanni  Antonio  d*  Amato,  called  Amato  il  Vecchio,  whose  best  15.15 
painting  is  in  the    ch.  of  Sanseverino  e  Sosio.     His  pupils 
were : — 
1490.    1.   Giovan    Vincenzo  Corso,  who  studied  also  under  Perino  del  1545 
Vaga,  and  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Christ  Bearing  the  Cross,  in 
the  ch.  of  S.  Domenico. 

1505.  2.  Pietro  Negroni,  from  Calabria,  whose  masterpiece  is  the  Virgin  1565 

and  Child  with  St.  John,  in  the  Museum. 

1506.  3.  Simone  Papa  the  younger,  whose  best  works  are  in  the  choir  of  1567 

the  ch.  of  Monte  Oliveto. 

1535.   4.  Giovanni  Antonio  d Amato,  called  Amato  il  Giovane  .  .   1598 

1414.   Antonello  da  Messina,  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  the  Van  1493-6 
Eyck  method  of  oil-painting  into  Italy. 
Cola  dell'  Amatrice  (fl.  1514-35),  a  native  of  A  mat  rice  in  the 
Abruzzi,  who  resided  chiefly  at  Ascoli ;  two- of  his  good  works 
may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  of  the  Lateran  at  Rome. 

1480.    ANDREA  SABBATINI,  called  from  his  birthplace  Andrea  di  1545 
Salerno,  a  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  the  founder  of  the  Neapolitan 
school  in  the  16th  cent.    He  was  inspired  with  the  determination 
of  becoming  a  painter,  by  Perugino's  large  painting  of  the  Assump- 
tion in  the  cathedral.     He  cannot  be  studied  out  of  Naples, 
where  his  works  are  numerous,  especially  in  the  Museum.    His 
best  pupils  were : — 
1.  Francesco  Santafede  (fl.  1560). 
.2.   Cesare  Turco% 

1509.  .3.   Giovan  Filippo  Criacuolo,  whose  best  painting  is  in  the  ch.  of  1584 
Sta.  Maria  Donna  Regina,  and  the  Trinity  in  the  Museum. 

1520.    Francesco    fmparato,  Criscuolo's    pupil,   who  studied  afterwards  1570 
under  Titian,  and  whose  best  pictures  are  in  the  Gesu  Nuovo  and 
in  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
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Polidoro  Caldara  da  Caravaggio  came  to  Naples  in  1527,  and  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  house  of  his  friend  Andrea  di  Salerno. 
He  painted  at  Naples  many  works,  which  had  some  influence  on 
the  Neapolitan  school.    His  pupils  were : — 
1508.    1.  Giovan  Bernardo  Lama,  whose  best  painting  is  the  Deposition  1579 
from  the  Cross,  in  the  Mnseum. 

2.  Marco  Cardisco,  called  Marco  Calabrese  (fl.  1542). 

3.  Francesco  Curia,  who  was  also  a  pupil  of  Lionardo  da  Pistoia  .    1610 
1 560.    Fabrizio  Santafede,  a  son  of  Francesco.     He  was  so  popular  an  1634 

artist  that  in  1647  the  populace  spared  a  house  merely  from  its 
having  frescos  by  him.  His  masterpiece  is  the  Coronation  of 
the  Virgin  in  Sta.  Maria  la  Nuova. 

1568.    Giuseppe  Cesari,  called  the  Cavalier  <V  Arpino,  from  his  father's  1640 
birthplace.    He  was  the  head  of  the  school  of  the  Idealisti.     His 
pupils  were : — 
Luigi  Roderigo,  of  Messina,  and  his  nephew  Giovan  Bernardino 
Roderigo.     They  both  fl.  in  the  17th  cent. 

1558.   Belisario  Corenzio,  a  Greek  by  birth,  who  studied  under  Tin-  1643 
toretto.    He  was  the  leader  of  a  conspiracy  formed  with  Carac- 
ciolo  and  Spagnoletto  to  prevent  foreign  painters  from  working  at 
Naples.     He  died  by  falling  from  a  scaffolding  whilst  painting 
in  the  ch.  of  San6everino  e  Sosio. 

1580.   Giovan  Battista  Caracciolo,  a  pupil  of  Michelangelo  da  Cara-  1641 
vaggio,  and  afterwards  an  imitator  of  Annibale  Caracci.    The 
picture  of  S.  Carlo  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Agnello  is  one  of  his  best 
works. 

1588.   GIUSEPPE  RIBERA,  called  lo  Spagnoletto,  a  native  of  Xativa,  1656 
in  Spain,  or,  according  to  De  Dominici,  of  Gallipoli,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  d'Otranto,  where  his  parents  had  settled.    He 
formed  his  style  chiefly  upon  the  works  of  Michelangelo  da  Cara- 
vaggio, and  became  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  school 
of  the  Naturalisti.    The  Deposition  from  the  Cross  in  the  ch.  of 
S.  Martino  is  considered  his  masterpiece. 
Francesco  Fracanzano,  a  pupil  of  Rihera,  who,  having  joined  in  an  166J 
attempt  of  rebellion  against  the  Spaniards,  was  executed  by  poison. 
His  masterpiece  is  the  Death  of  St.  Joseph,  in  the  ch.  of  the  Os- 
pedale  de'  Pellegrini. 
Pompeo  dell*  Aquila.  and  Marco  Mazzaroppi  of  S.  Germano,  were 
also  good  painters  of  the  16th  cent.,  whose*  best  works  are  at 
Aquila,  and  at  Monte  Casino. 

1585.   Massimo  Stanzioni,   Caracciolo's  best  pupil,  called  the   Guido  1656 
of  Naples  from  his  attempt  to  imitate  Guido  Rent,  with  whom  he 
was  intimate  whilst  in  Rome.    His  best  works  are  in  the  Certosa 
of  S  Martino.     His  pupils  were : — 
1.  Francesco,  called  Pacecco  di  Rosa  .  .         .  .         .1654 

1613.   2.  Anne/la  di  Rosa,  his  niece,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  1649 
through  jealousy  either  of  Stanzioni  or  of  her  superior  powers  as 
an  artist. 
3.  Agostino  Beltrano,  who  fled  for  safety  to  France      .         .         .1665 

1622.    4.  Bernardo  Cavallino     .  .  .  .  .  '    .  .1656 

5.  Domenico  Finoglia,  who  painted  in  the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino    .   1656 

1598.    6.  Andrea   Vaccaro,  who  at  first  imitated  Michelangelo  da  Cara-  1670 
vaggio,  and  in  his  later  works  Guido. 

1600.    Aniello  Falcone,  a  pupil  either  of  Spagnoletto  or  of  Stanzioni,  or  1665 
perhaps  of  both.     He  and  his  pupils,  among  whom  was  Salvator 
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H.  ,  .  D. 

Rosa,  formed  themselves  into  a  company  called  Compagnia  della 
Morte,  whose  object  was  to  murder  the  Spaniards.  After  Ma- 
saniello's  death,  Falcone  fled  for  safety  to  Paris,  whence  he  was 
allowed  to  return  through  Colbert's  intercession.  He  painted 
battle-pieces  chiefly.  His  pupils  were : — 
1615.  1.  SALVATOR  ROSA,  who  became  afterwards  a  pupil  of  Spagno-  1673 
letters .    His  first  master  was  his  brother-Tn-law  Pracanzuno, 

1612.  2.  Domenico  Gargiulo,  called  Micco  Spadaro,     His  most  remark-  1679 

able  works  are  the  Insurrection  of  Masaniello,  and  the  Plague 
of  1656,  in  the  Museum. 

1613.  Mattia  Preti,  called  il  Cavaliere  Calabrese,  a  pupil  of  Guercino.  1699 

He  was  born  at  Taverna  in  Calabria,  and  died  at  Malta,  where 
he  had  been  made  a  Knight  of  St.  John. 

1623.   Francesco  di  Maria,  a  pupil  of  Domenichino        ....    1690 

1636.    Giovan  Battista  Beinascki,  of  Turin,  who  settled  at  Naples,  and  1690 
belongs  to  the  Neapolitan  school 

1632.  Luca  Giordano,  at  first  a  pupil  of  Spagnoletto,  but  afterwards  he  1705 
worked  with  Pietro  da  Cortona  in  Rome.     He  imitated  with  ease 
the  style  of  any  artist,  and  had  such  a  rapidity  of  execution  that 
he  earned  the  nickname  of  Luca  fa  Presto,    His  paintings  are 
numerous  in  Naples. 

1662.    Paolo  de  Matteis,  from  Cilento,  Giordano's  best  pupil  .         .    1728 

1657.  Francesco  Solimena,  of  Nocera,  a  pupil  of  Francesco  di  Maria  1747 
and  of  Giacomo  del  Po,  and  the  competitor  of  L.  Giordano.  His 
earlier  works  are  the  best ;  he  became  tame  and  mannered  as  he 
advanced  in  years.  The  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  and  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magus,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo,  are  his  best  paintings  in 
Naples.     His  pupils  were  : — 

1674.  1.  Onofrio  Avellino,  who  had  been  previously  a  pupil  of  Giordano    1741 
2.  Francesco  de  Mura  (fl.  1743). 

1676.    3.  Sebastiano  Conca,  from  Gaeta        .  .         .         .         .  .1764 

They  all  preserved  the  faults  and  exaggerated  the  peculiarities  of 
Solimena. 

1684.  Bernardo  de  Dominici,  a  pupil  of  Preti  and  of  the  German  Beich. 
He  painted  landscapes  and  bambocciate,  but  he  is  better  known 
as  the  historian  of  the  Neapolitan  school  of  art. 


5.  Books. 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  Handbooks  for  Northern  and  Central  Italy  will 
be  found  a  list  of  works,  many  of  which  will  be  equally  useful  to  the  traveller 
in  the  southern  provinces.  We  shall  only  add  some  other  works  which  espe- 
cially regard  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Those  who  are  willing  to  devote  time  to  the  study  of  Neapolitan  history 
will  find  ample  materials  in  the  *  Raccolta  di  tutti  i  piu  rinotnati  scrittori  dell 
Istoria  Generate  del  Regno,'  Naples,  1769-77,  25  vols.  4to.  It  contains  Capece- 
latro,  Di  Costanzo,  Pontanus,  Porzio,  Collenuocio,  Costo,  Parrino,  Gianuone, 
and  many  anonymous  authors,  or  of  secondary  importance.  Of  Giannone's 
*  Storia  Civile  del  Regno  di  Napoli '  there  are  several  editions ;  one  of  the 
best  is  that  published  by  Bettoni  at  Milan,  1831,  9  vols.  8vo. 

The  perusal  of  Colletta's  '  Storia  del  Reame  di  Napoli '  from  1734,  when  the 
Bourbon  dynasty  was  established,  to  1825,  will  be  indispensable  to  those  who 
wish  to  know  something  of  modern  Neapolitan  history.  The  best  edition 
4s  that  of  Florence  by  Le  Monnier,  1848,  2  vols.  12mo.    An  account  of  the 
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events  from  1846  to  1853  will  be  found  in  Ranalli's  *  Istorie  Italiane,'  Florence, 
1855,  4  vols.  12mo. 

In  the  last  century  Bernardo  di  Dominici,  himself  a  painter,  wrote  the 
'  Vite  de  Pittori,  Scultori,  ed  Architetti  Napolitanx  f  an  indifferent  compila- 
tion, but  the  only  one  on  the  subject.  The  original  edition  of  1742,  3  vols. 
4to.,  is  not  easily  found :  a  reprint  was  published  at  Naples  in  1840  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

Giustiniani's  '  Dizionario  fieograjico,*  Naples,  1797-1805,  10  vols.  8vo.,  and 
*  Dizionario  de*  Monti,  Lag  hi,  e  Fiumi,'  Naples,  1815,  3  vols.  8vo.,  with  all 
their  faults  and  omissions,  are  still  the  best  geographical  accounts  of  the 
kingdom. 

The  *  Guida  di  Napoli,*  2  vols.  4to.,  published  by  the  government  at  the 
time  of  the  Scientific  Congress  held  at  Naples  in  1845,  contains  much  valuable 
information  with  regard  to  the  city  of  Naples  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  tourist  through  the  remoter  districts,  especially  of  the  classical  sites  of 
Magna  Grsecia,  now  rendered  more  accessible  by  railway,  will  find  much 
practical  information  on  antiquarian  subjects  in  a  work  recently  published, 
although  travelled  over  by  the  author  40  years  ago :  '  The  Nooks  and  Byways 
of  Italy,'  by  Dr.  C.  Tait  Ramage;  1  vol.  8vo.f  Liverpool  (Edward  Howeli), 
1868. 


6.  Maps. 

Although  a  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  continental  dominions  was  under- 
taken many  years  ago,  under  the  direction  of  the  late  General  Visconti,  very  little 
progress  has  been  made  as  regards  the  publication  of  its  labours  since  his  death, 
the  latter  being  confined  to  maps  of  the  capital  and  its  vicinity,  and  of  Gaeta: 
ten  of  these  very  accurate  maps  alone  can  be  purchased ;  those  particularly  of  the 
environs  of  the  city,  of  the  islands  of  Ischia  and  Capri,  of  Vesuvius,  and  of  the 
environs  of  Gaeta,  are  beautifully  executed.  The  Italian  Government,  having 
completed  that  of  Sicily,  is  now  engaged  in  a  general  survey  of  South  Italy,  on  a 
scale  of  53^55 ;  no  part  of  it  has  been  yet  published,  but  the  whole  is  promised 
for  1875.  A  large  map  in  several  sheets  was  published  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  by  Antonio  Rizzi  Zannoni,  and,  for  the  provinces,  it  was  long  the  only 
one  that  had  any  claim  to  accuracy  ;  but  it  is  very  deficient,  and  the  compila- 
tion of  the  French  Dep6t  de  la  Guerre,  by  Bacler  d'Albe,  is  equally  so ;  indeed, 
all  the  modern  map-makers  have  copied  Zannoni's  in  their  works  on  Italy. 
Two  very  good  general  maps,  upon  which  the  roads  are  well  laid  down,  have 
been  published  by  the  Royal  Staff  Corps  at  Turin  ;  Carta  delle  Provinrie  Meri- 
dionalc  delV  Italia,  in  4  sheets,  1861 ;  and  Carta  Corograficd  delP  Italia,  Superiore 
e  Centrale,  6  sheets,  1865.  The  first  includes  a  fair  map  of  the  Island  of  Sicily, 
the  second  of  that  of  Sardinia.  These  maps  will  be  found  the  best  for  general 
use.  The  coasts  have  been  laid  down  with  more  accuracy  by  the  late  Admiral 
W.  H.  Smyth,  and  until  lately  have  constituted  its  only  maritime  surveys,  if  we 
except  some  additions  to  the  chart  of  the  Bay  of  Naples  by  the  Ufficio  Topo- 
grafico ;  the  work  was  continued  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  as  far  as  Cape 
Minerva,  by  the  late  M.  Darondeau,  an  able  hydrographical  engineer  attached 
to  the  French  Depdt  de  la  Marine.  His  surveys  of  the  Straits  of  Messina  and 
of  the  Ponza  and  Lipari  Islands  form  most  valuable  documents  for  navigators, 
in  consequence  of  the  errors  he  discovered  in  all  previous  charts,  especially  of 
the  latter  interesting  volcanic  group.  A  publication  by  the  late  Oav.  Marzolla, 
of  the  topographical  department,  consisting  of  fifteen  maps  of  the  provinces  of 
the  kingdom,  completed  in  1853,  will  be  the  most  useful  map-guide  to  the 
;  through  the  Neapolitan  provinces.  The  details  are  chiefly  derived  from 
i's  maps,  but  the  author  has  been  enabled  to  introduce  several  recti- 
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fications,  and,  what  is  most  important  for  the  traveller,  the  many  roads  made 
since  Zannoni's  time ;  the  scale  is  5^5.  Besides  the  topographical  details, 
useful  data  on  the  statistics,  productions,  &c.,  of  each  province,  have  been 
introduced  on  their  respective  sheets. 


8.  Chronological  Tables. 


THE  NORMANS,  a.d.  1042—1194. 

I.  Counts  of  Apulia. 

1042.  William  Bras-de-Fer,  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville,  proclaimed  Comes 
Apulia  by  the  Normans  assembled  at  Matera. 

1057.  Robert  Guiscard,  eldest  son  of  Tancred  of  Hauteville  by  his  2nd  wile, 
and  half-brother  of  William,  Drogo,  and  Humphrey. 

II.  Dukes  of  Apulia  and  Calabria. 

1059.  Robert  Guiscard,  having  conquered  Calabria,  assumes  the  title  of  Dux 

Apulia  et  Calabrice, 
1085.  Roger  Bursa,  2nd  son  of  Robert  by  his  2nd  wife  Sigelgaita. 
1111.  William,  eldest  son  of  Roger  Bursa. 
1127.  Roger,  2nd  son  of  Roger  the  "Great  Count  of  Sicily,"  and  nephew  of 

Robert  Guiscard. 

III.  Kings  of  Naples  and  Sicilt. 

Foundation  of  the  Monarchy. 

1130.  Roger,  having  conquered  Amalfi  and  Naples,  is  proclaimed  King. 

1154.  William  I.  (The  Bad),  only  surviving  son  of  Roger. 

1166.  William  II.  (The  Good),  son  of  William  I. 

1190.  Tancred,  Count  of  Lecce.  natural  son  of  Roger,  son  of  King  Roger. 

1194.  William  III.,  eldest  son  of  Tancred. 

THE  SUABIANS,  1194— 126G. 

House  of  Hohenstaufen. 

1194.  Henry  I.  of  Naples,  and  VT.  Emperor  of  Germany,  only  son  of 
Frederick  Barbarossa,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in 
virtue  of  his  marriage  with  Constance,  the  daughter  of  King  Roger. 

1197.  Constance  alone,  in  the  name  of  her  only  son  Frederick. 

1198.  Frederick   II.,   Emperor  of  Germany,   only   son   of   Henry   VI.    and 

Constance. 
1250.  Conrad,  second  son  of  Frederick  II. 
1254    Manfred,  Prince  of  Taranto,  natural  son  of  Frederick  II.,  first  as  guardian 

of  Conradin,  only  son  of  Conrad,  and  afterwards  as  King,  on  the  false 

report  of  Conradin's  death;  deposed  by  Urban  IV.;  he  was  killed  at 

the  battle  of  JBenevento  in  1 266. 
1266.  Conradin,  the  last  male  in  the  Suabian  line,  defeated  by  the  usurper 

Charles  d'Anjou  in  1268,  and  barbarously  executed  by  his  orders  at 

Naples. 

b  3 
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HOUSE  OP  ANJOU,  1266—1442. 

Kingdom  of  Naples. 

1 266.  Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  Count  of  Provence,  7th  son  of  Louis  VIII.  of  France 
by  Blanche  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Louis  IX.  (St  Louis),  in  virtue 
of  an  investiture  by  Pope  Clement  IV.    He  lost  Sicily  in  1282. 

1285.  Charles  II.  the  Lame  (Carlo  il  Zoppo).  son  of  Charles  I. 

1309.  Robert  the  Wise,  third  son  of  Charles  II. 

1343.  Joanna  I.,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria,  only  son  of  Robert 
the  Wise,  who  survived  him.  She  married  her  second  cousin  Andrew, 
a  son  of  Charles  King  of  Hungary,  who  was  murdered  at  A  versa  in 
1345. 

1381.  Charles  III.,  of  Durazzo,  sometimes  called  "Carlo  del  la  Pace,"  son  of 
Louis  Count  of  Gravina,  grandson  of  Charles  II.,  and  second  cousin 
of  Joanna  I.  He  married  Margaret,  his  first  cousin,  daughter  of 
Charles  of  Durazzo,  who  was  executed  for  the  murder  of  Andrew,  and 

franddaughter  of  Charles  II. 
islaus,  son  of  Charles  III. 
1414.  Joanna  II.,  sister  of  Ladislaus.    The  Durazzo  line  ended  on  her  death. 
1435.  Kenato  of  Anjou,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  succeeded  as  the  heir  of  Joanna  II. 
in  virtue  of   her  will,  in  opposition  to   her  previous  adoption   of 
Alfonso  of  Aragon. 

HOUSE  OF  ARAGON. 

I.  Kings  of  Sicily,  1282—1496. 

1282.  Peter  I.,  King  of  Aragon,  succeeded  to  the  throne  as  the  husband  of 
Constance,  the  daughter  of  Manfred,  and  sole  heiress  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen. 

1285.  James  I.  "  the  Just,"  son  of  Peter  III.,  abdicated  in  1291  in  favour  of  his 
brother,  on  becoming  King  of  Aragon  by  the  title  of  James  II. 

1291.  Interregnum  to  1296. 

1296.  Frederick  II.,  brother  of  James  the  Just,  died  near  Palermo  in  1337. 

1337.  Peter  II.,  eldest  son  of  Frederick  II.,  who  had  been  associated  in  the 
government  by  his  father  since  1321. 

1342.  Louis,  son  of  Peter  IV. 

1355.  Frederick  III.,  younger  brother  of  Louis. 

1377.  Mary,  daughter  of  Frederick  III.,  and  Martin  of  Aragon  her  husband, 
son  of  Martin  I.,  King  of  Aragon. 

1402.  Martin  I.,  husband  of  Mary,  succeeding  on  her  death  without  issue. 

1409.  Martin  the  Elder  (Martin  I.  of  Aragon,  II.  of  Sicily),  father  of  the  last 
king,  so  that  Sicily  became  again  united  to  the  crown  of  Aragon. 

1412.  Ferdinand  the  Just,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  second  son  of  Eleanor 
of  Aragon  and  of  John  I.  King  of  Castile,  and  brother  of  Henry  III. 
King  of  Castile. 

1416.  Alfonso  V.,  the  Magnanimous,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily,  son  of  Fer- 
dinand the  Just,  who,  having  conquered  Naples,  became 

II.  Kino  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1442.  Alfonso  I.,  formerly  only  King  of  Sicily,  called  the  Magnanimous;  the 
heir  of  Joanna  II.  by  her  first  adoption,  and  the  heir  of  the  house  of 
Hohenstaufen  by  the  female  line,  and  through  it  of  the  Norman  kings. 
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He  entered  Naples  on  June  2nd,  1442,  and  expelled  Renato  d'Anjou 
from  the  kingdom.  At  his  death  Naples  and  Sicily  were  again 
divided. 

III.  Kings  of  Sicily. 

1458.  John  II.,  King  of  Aragon  and  Navarre,  second  brother  of  Alfonso. 
1479.  Ferdinand  II.  (Ferdinand  the  Catholic),  son  of  John  II. 

IV.  Kings  of  Naples. 

1458.  Ferdinand  or  Ferrante  I.,  natural  son  of  Alfonso  I.,  legitimated  by  the 
Pope  in  1444. 

1494.  Alfonso  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 

1495.  Ferdinand  II.,  Duke  of  Calabria,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  II.,  who  renounced 

the  kingdom  in  his  favour. 

1496.  Frederick  Prince  of  Altamura,  second  son  of  Ferdinand  I.,  brother  of 

Alfonso  II.,  and  uncle  of  the  last  king,  despoiled  of  his  kingdom  by 
Louis  XII.  of  France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  died  at  Tours  in 
1554  ;  with  him  ended  the  Aragonese  dynasty. 

Partition  of  the  Kingdom,  1500—1504. 

By  the  Treaty  of  Granada,  signed  November  11,  1500,  and  confirmed  by  Pope 
Alexander  VI.  and  the  conclave  of  Cardinals  in  the  following  year, 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of  Spain  and  Louis  XII.  of  France  agreed  to 
divide  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  The  Treaty  provided 
that  the  King  of  France  should  possess  the  city  of  Naples,  the  Terra 
di  Lavoro,  the  three  Abruzzi,  and  half  the  revenue  produced  by  the 
Tavoliere  of  Apulia,  with  a  confirmation  of  the  title  of  King  of 
Naples  and  Jerusalem,  which  he  had  previously  assumed.  The  King 
of  Spain,  who  bad  for  many  years  been  King  or  Sicily,  was  to  possess 
Calabria  and  Apulia,  and  the  remaining  half  of  the  revenue  of  the 
Tavoliere,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Calabria  and  Apulia.  The  pos- 
session of  the  provinces  not  mentioned  in  the  treaty  soon  led  to  a  war 
between  the  contracting  parties.  Hostilities  commenced  in  June. 
1 502,  and  in  little  more  than  eighteen  months  the  French  were  de- 
feated in  four  battles,  and  by  the  military  genius  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cor- 
dova the  whole  kingdom  became,  like  Sicily,  a  Spanish  possession. 

Viceroys* 

1502.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  for  Ferdinand  the  Catholic. 
— — .  The  Duke  de  Nemours,  for  Louis  XII. 

THE  SPANISH  DOMINION,  1504—1707. 
Kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
1504.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  King  of  Spain,  son  of  John  II. 

Viceroys. 

1 503.  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova. 

1 507.  Don  John  of  Aragon,  Count  of  Iiibagorsa. 

1508.  Don  Antonio  Guevara,  High  Steward  of  Spain. 

1509.  Don  Raimondo  de  Cardona. 
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Spanish  Sovereigns  of  the  House  of  Austbia,  1516—1700. 

1515.  Joanna  III.  (Joan  of  Castile),  daughter  of  Ferdinand  land  Isabella;  pro- 

claimed queen  on  the  death  of  her  father,  and  abdicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  favour  of  her  son. 

1516.  Charles  IV.,  afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  son  of  Joan  of  Castile 

and  the  Archduke  Philip  I.  of  Austria,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Maximilian  I. 

Viceroys, 

1522.  Don  Carlos  de  Lannoja  (Lannoy). 

1527.  Don  Hugo  de  Moncada. 

1528.  Philibert,  Prince  of  Orange, 

1529.  Cardinal  Pompeo  Colonna,  Archbishop  of  Monreale. 
1532.  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis  de  Villafranca. 
1554.  Cardinal  Pacecco. 

1554.  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  the  husband  of  Queen  Mary  of  England,  son  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  by  Isabella  of  Portugal. 

Viceroys. 

1 555-58.  Don  Fernando  Alvarez  de  Toledo  (the  celebrated  Duke  of  Alva). 

1558.  Don  Juan  Manriquez  de  Leon  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1 559.  Cardinal  de  la  Cueva  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 
1559-tl.  Don  Parasan  de  Rivera,  Duke  d'Alcala. 
1571-75.  Antoine  Perrenot,  Cardinal  de  Granvelle. 

1575-79.  Don  Inigo  Lopez  Hurtado  de  Mendoza,  Marquis  of  Mondejar. 
1579-82.  Don  Juan  de  Znniga,  Prince  of  Pietrapersia. 
1582-86.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 
1586-95.  Don  Juan  de  Zuni<?a,  Count  de  Miranda1. 
1595-99.  Don  Enriquez  de  Guzman,  Count  d'Olivares. 

1598.  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  II.  by  his  fourth  wife  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria, daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II. 

Viceroys. 

1599-1601.  Don  Fernandez  Ruiz  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 
[1601-3.       Don  Francisco  de   Castro,   left   lieutenant  by   his  father, 
the  Viceroy,  at  his  death.] 

1603-10.  Don  Juan  Alfonso  Pimentel  d'Errera,  Count  de  Benevente. 

1610-16.  Don  Pedro  Fernandez  de  Castro,  Count  de  Lemos. 

1616-20.  Don  Pedro  Giron,  Duke  d'Ossuna. 

1620.  Cardinal  Borgia  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1620-22.  Cardinal  Don  Antonio  Zapata  (as  the  King's  Lieutenant). 

1621.  Philip  IV.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  III.  by  Margaret  of  Austria,  sister  of  the 
Emperor  Ferdinand  II. 

Viceroys, 

1622-29.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez  de  Toledo,  Duke  d'Alva  (grandson  of 

the  "Great  Duke"). 
1629-31.  Don  Fernando  Afan  de  Rivera,  Duke  d'Alcala. 
1631-37.  Don  Manuel  de  Guzman,  Count  de  Monterey. 
1637-44.  Don  Rainiro  de  Guzman,  Duke  de  Medina  de  las  Torres. 
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1644-46.  Don  Juan  Alfonso  Enriquez,  Admiral  of  Castile. 

1646-48.  Don  Rodriguez  Ponce  de  Leon,  Dnke  d'Arcos. 

1648.        Don  John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  Philip  IV.  (from  January 

to  March). 
1648-53.  Don  Inigo  Valez  y  Tassis,  Count  d'Onate. 
1 553-59.  Don  Garcia  d'Avellana  y  Haro,  Count  de  Castrillo. 
1659-64.  Count  Penaranda. 

1665.  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  son  of  Philip  IV.  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  Anue 
of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III. 

Viceroy*. 

1664-66.  Cardinal  Pascual  of  Aragon. 

1666-71.  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon. 

1671.        Don  Federico  de  Toledo,  Marques  de  Villafranca. 

1672-75.  Don  Antonio  Alvarez,  Marques  d'Astorga. 

1675-83.  Don  Fernando  Faxardo,  Marques  de  los  Velez. 

1683-87.  Don  Gaspar  de  Haro,  Marques  del  Carpio. 

1 688-95.  Don  Francisco  Benavides,  Count  de  Sant'  Estevrin. 

1695-1700.  Don  Luis  de  la  Cerda,  Duke  de  Medina  Celi. 

JEnd  of  the  Spanish,  or  elder  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria. 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  1700-1713. 

1 700.  Philip  V.  of  Spain,  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.  of  France, 
was  declared  heir  of  the  kingdoms  of  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sicily  by  his 
grand-uncle  Charles,  the  late  King.  The  succession,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  claimed  by  Leopold  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany,,  for  his  son  the 
Archduke  Charles,  as  the  heir  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  House  of 
Austria.     A  war  ensued,  and  lasted  for  1 1  years. 

Viceroys  during  the  War. 

1 702.  The  Marques  de  Vigliena. 
.  The  Duke  d'Ascalona. 

THE  GERMAN  DOMINION. 
Kings  of  the  House  op  Austria,  1707-1734. 

Kingdom  of  Naples  :  afterwards  of  Naples  and  Sicily. 

1707.  Charles  VI.,  Archduke  of  Austria,  second  son  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  I., 
by  his  third  wife  Eleonora  Magdalen  Teresa,  Princess  of  Palatine 
Newburgh  (afterwards  the  Emperor  Charles  VI.).    Count  Daun  en- 
tered Naples  with  the  imperial  army,  July  7th,  1707. 
During  this  reign  Sicily  was  taken  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  Philip  V.  of 

Spain  (in  1713).     It  was  restored  to  the  crown  of  Naples  in  1720  by  the  war  of 

the  Quadruple  Alliance,  the  island  of  Sardinia  being  given  to  Victor  Amadeus 

in  exchange,  with  the  title  of  King  of  Sardinia. 

Viceroys, 

1707.  Count  von  Martinitz. 

1708.  Count  Daun. 

.  Cardinal  Grimani. 

1710.  Count  Carlo  Borromeo. 
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§  1. — Passports — Custom-house. 

Though  passports  are  Dot  officially  required  by  British  subjects  in  any 
part  of  Italy,  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  traveller  should  be  provided  with 
a  Foreign  Office  passport,  as  it  will  save  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance,  especially  in  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  country,  and  he 
will  often  find  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  letters  at  the  post-office  with- 
out one. 

The  Custom-house  regulations,  especially  at  all  the  great  centres  of 
communication,  are  not  very  rigorous,  and  a  judicious  buonamano  will 
overcome  many  difficulties:  tobacco  and  cigars  are  what  are  usually 
inquired  after. 

§  2.  Money. 

Since  the  annexation  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  to  the  Italian  kingdom, 
the  decimal  system,  having  the  franc  (franco  or  lira)  for  its  unit,  has 
become  the  official  currency.  Gold  coins  are  seldom  met  with.  The 
silver  coins  in  common  circulation  are  5, 2,  1,  and  £  franc  pieces.  There 
are  copper  coins  of  5  and  10  centesimi.  The  principal  currency,  however, 
is  bank-notes,  from  1000  francs  down  to  i  franc,  chiefly  of  the  Banca 
Nazionale  and  the  Banca  di  Napoli.  The  rate  of  exchange  between  this 
paper-money  and  gold  and  silver  varies,  but  can  always  be  ascertained  at 
the  bankers  and  money-changers,  and  from  the  daily  papers.  The  notes 
of  local  banks  are  not  accepted  at  railway  stations  and  post-offices,  and 
will  not  pass  away  from  the  town  at  which  they  are  issued.  At  the 
railway  stations,  if  the  ticket  is  paid  for  in  paper,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
provided  with  the  exact  sum,  as  no  change  is  given. 

An  account  of  the  old  Bourbon  coinage  may  be  interesting,  and,  as  it  is 
still  sometimes  met  with,  useful  to  the  traveller.  By  a  law  of  April  15, 
1818,  silver  was  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  the  currency,  and  the  ducat 
to  be  its  unit.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  four  silver  and  four  copper 
coins  were  issued  from  the  Mint — the  ducato  of  10  carlini,  the  mezza- 
piastra  of  6  carlini,  the  tarl  of  2  carlini,  and  the  carlino  of  10  grani,  in 
silver ;  the  mezzo-carlino  of  5  grani,  the  cinquina  of  2£,  the  grano,  and 
the  tornese  (the  mezzo-grano  of  Naples  and  the  mezzo-bajocco  of  Sicily). 
By  another  law  of  1818,  three  gold  coins  were  introduced ;  the  oncia  nuova 
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or  oncetta  of  3  ducats,  the  quintuplo  of  15  ducats,  and  the  decuplo  of 
30  ducats.  Before  this  law  was  enacted,  the  gold  coin  in  common  use 
was  the  pezza  of  1783,  containing  6  ducats,  which  was  superseded  by  a 
decree  of  1826,  ordering  the  coinage  of  a  new  oncia  of  6  ducats,  but  some* 
what  less  in  value.  Most  of  these  coins  had  disappeared  from  circula- 
tion. The  ducat  especially  may  be  said  to  have  ceased  to  exist,  the  scudo 
of  1804,  containing  12  cariini,  having  taken  its  place.  The  importance, 
however,  of  such  a  coin  as  the  ducat  in  a  decimal  system  has  induced 
the  Government  and  bankers  frequently  to  retain  it  in  their  calculations. 
Gold  coins  occurred  only  in  small  quantities.  The  current  silver  coins 
were  the  piastra  or  scudo,  the  mezza-piastra,  the  tari,  and  the  car- 
lino;  and  the  copper  coinage  of  5,  3,  2,  1  centesimi  pieces.  Until 
the  introduction  of  the  decimal  system  under  the  present  Government, 
all  accounts  were  kept  in  ducats,  cariini,  and  grani.  The  Roman  scudc, 
and  the  Spanish  dollar,  called  by  the  Neapolitans  colonnato,  are  worth  12} 
cariini  or  125  grani ;  the  gold  Napoleon  passes  for,  generally,  from  450 
to  460,  according  to  the  rate  of  exchange ;  the  English  sovereign  is,  at 
the  ordinary  exchange,  worth  572 h  grani.  It  will  be  convenient  to  reckon 
it  in  round  numbers  at  580  grani,  and  consider  4d.  as  the  value  of  the 
carlino. 


§  3. — Weights  and  Measures. 

The  metrical  or  decimal  French  standard  is  now  the  official  one  of  the 
Italian  kingdom  ;  still,  as  the  former  units  are  sometimes  employed,  their 
relative  value  in  English  units  is  given  here. 

The  Neapolitan  mile  was  longer  than  that  of  the  other  countries  of 
Italy,  being  the  geographical  mile  of  2025  yards  of  60  to  a  degree,  or 
nearly  l^g,  English  mile.  The  post  of  8  miles  =  9-ft  English  miles. 
The  canna,  of  8  palmi,  83J  inches.  The  pctimo,  10^  inches.  The  legal 
moggia  or  land  measure,  3  roods  and  12  perches  English.  The  car  off  a 
or  unit  of  liquid  measure.  The  barile  of  60  carafe,  9-ft  imperial 
gallons.  The  botie  of  12  barile,  117f0  imperial  gallons.  The  tomolo  or  grain 
measure,  l<fift  imperial  bushel.  The  trapeso,  or  unit  of  weight,  13<ft  Troy 
grains.  The  rotolo>  1,%  lb.  avoirdupois.  The  cantaio  or  cantajo,  of  100 
rotoli,  196  lha. .  The  Neapolitan  ton  is  of  1000  kilogrammes,  or  2205  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  or  35  lbs.  less  than  the  English. 


§  4. — Roads — Diligences — Vettuhini. 

The  post-road  from  Rome  to  Naples,  and  those  from  Naples  to  Bovino, 
to  Venafro,  and  to  Eboli,  were  the  only  roads  of  any  length  in  the  king- 
dom practicable  for  carriages  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
During  the  French  occupation  some  efforts  were  made,  for  military  pur- 
poses, to  remedy  this  defect ;  but  it  is  only  since  1815  that  most  of  the 
roads  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  have  been  constructed.  All  the 
roads  are  in  good  condition.  In  some  the  engineering  is  remarkable ;  and 
many  of  the  viaducts,  bridges,  and  substructions  deservedly  rank  among 
the  good  works  of  their  class  in  Italy.    Communication  is  kept  up  along 
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them,  between  such  places  as  have  no  railway,  by  means  of  diligences, 
mail-carriages,  and  the  vetturini. 

The  diligences  (diligenze)  are  fairly  good,  both  as  to  comfort  and  speed, 
but  if  there  are  ladies,  the  coupe  should  be  secured.  The  mail-carriages 
(corrieri)  travel  much  faster,  but  only  take  2  or  3  passengers,  at  higher 
fares.  There  are  still  some  roads  along  which  the  only  means  of  con- 
veyance is  by  vetturini,  who  in  B.  Italy  have  not  a  very  good  reputation. 
A  carriage  with  3  horses,  capable  of  holding  6  people,  will  travel  about  30  or 
40  miles  a  day.  The  price  will  entirely  depend  upon  circumstances.  If  the 
vetturino  contracts  to  provide  board  and  lodging  (not  a  good  plan),  60  frs.  a 
day  for  the  party  would  be  about  the  sum..  In  any  case  a  strict  agreement 
should  be  drawn  up,  in  which  the  amount  of  hire,  the  time  in  which  the 
journey  is  to  be  performed,  the  stay  to  be  made  at  each  place,  and  the  in- 
demnity to  be  given  to  the  vetturino,  in  case  of  detention  by  the  traveller, 
are  strictly  specified ;  and  the  bargain  should  be  ratified  by  the  vetturino 
giving  a  deposit  (caparro)  of  a  small  sum,  as  security  for  the  performance 
of  his  contract.  Sometimes  a  single  seat  in  a  carriage  can  be  procured,  for 
which  the  traveller  bargains  with  the  vetturino.  In  many  of  the  pro- 
vincial towns  there  is  a  kind  of  open  carriage  with  2  horses,  capable  of 
travelling  from  5  to  7  miles  an  hour.  The  price  is  from  20  to  25  francs 
a  day,  allowing  nothing  for  the  back  journey. 

In  some  remote  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  only  means  of  communication 
from  town  to  town  is  by  bridle-paths,  a  kind  of  drove-road,  called  via 
naturale,  which  has  been  made  by  going  over  the  same  track  for  ages,  and 
which,  though  sometimes  practicable  for  carts  and  for  the  light  carriages 
of  the  country,  must  generally  be  traversed  on  horseback.  A  light  country 
cart  with  2  horses  costs  about  15  francs  for  the  first  day,  and  10  francs  for 
each  day  after.  Where  it  is  necessary  to  ride,  3  horses — which  are  enough 
for  2  people,  one  carrying  the  luggage — will  cost  about  20  francs  a  day. 


§  5. — Railways. 

Before  1860  there  were  few  railways  at  all  open  in  S.  Italy,  and  none 
that  afforded  any  direct  means  of  communication  with  the  rest  of  Europe. 
The  first  opened  was  that  from  Naples  to  Portici,  in  1839,  afterwards,  in 
1860,  extended  to  Eboli,  and  intended  to  be  prolonged  to  the  S.E.  coast. 
The  second  was  that  from  Naples  to  Caserta,  opened  in  1843,  extended  to 
Capua  in  1845,  and  afterwards,  in  1862,  to  Rome.  Now  several  lines 
traverse  the  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula,  and  more  are  in  progress  and 
projected.  A  glance  at  the  map  will  show  directly  those  lines  already 
opened  and  those  projected. 

With  the  exception  of  the  lines  between  Naples  and  Rome  and  Naples 
and  Laura,  which  are  part  of  the  Roman  system  of  railways  (Ferrovie 
Eomane),  all  the  railways  in  S.  Italy  belong  to  the  Southern  system 
(Ferrovie  Meridionali).  The  speed  even  of  the  express  trains  (treni 
diretti)  is  not  very  great,  but  they  are,  as  a  rule,  fairly  punctual.  The 
carriages  are  comfortable:  there  are  separate  compartments  for  ladies 
with  1st  or  2nd-clas8  tickets,  and  for  smokers.  Travellers  have  the  right 
to  keep  the  windows  shut  on  the  side  from  which  the  wind  blows.    Saloon 
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and  sleeping  carriages  can  bo  obtained  at  Bologna,  Ancona,  Foggia,  Brin- 
disi,  and  Naples,  and  also  at  other  stations,  by  giving  due  notice.  A 
saloon  carriage  costs  the  price  of  12  lst-class  tickets,  but  if  the  number 
occupying  it  be  more  than  12,  each  person  must  pay  the  price  of  a  lst-class 
ticket.  A  sleeping  compartment,  with  2  beds,  costs  the  price  of  4 
lst-class  tickets;  with  3  beds,  at  the  rate  of  22  c.  a  bed  per  kil.  A  whole 
compartment  costs  I  of  the  number  of  places  it  contains.  The  ticket 
offices  open  £  hr.,  and  close  3  min.,  before  the  departure  of  each  train. 
When  the  fare  is  paid  in  paper  money  it  is  necessary  to  have  the  exact 
sum  ready,  as  no  change  is  given,  and  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  fare 
will  be  received.  Children  under  3  travel  free,  but  are  not  entitled  to  a 
separatejplace ;  between  3  and  6  half-price.  Luggage  is  charged  at  the  rate  of 
3£  centimes  per  cwt.  Qjuintale),  with  a  minimum  tariff  of  45  c,  none  being 
allowed  free  of  charge ;  the  luggage  ticket-office  closes  10  min.  before  the 
departure  of  the  train.  The  passenger  may  not  take  with  him  into  the 
carriage  any  article  of  luggage  weighing  more  than  20  kilog.  (44  lbs.),  or 
measuring  more  than  0'50  x  0*25  x  0*30  met. ;  but  this  regulation  is  not 
very  strictly  enforced.  Return  tickets  are  available  the  same  day  or  by 
the  first  train  the  next  day,  except  on  Sundays  and  certain  festivals, 
when  a  return  ticket  taken  the  day  before  is  good  up  till  the  first  train 
on  the  day  after,  e.g.,  from  Saturday  till  the  first  train  on  Monday  morning. 
Return  tickets  available  for  12  days  are  issued  between  Bologna  or  Ancona 
and  Naples.  There  are  buffets,  more  or  less  indifferent,  at  the  principal 
stations.  For  further  information  the  traveller  is  referred  to  the  local 
time-tables,  and  to  c  L1  Indicator  e  Ujficiale  delle  Strade  Ferrate,  delta 
Navigazione,  e  delta  Telegrafia  del  Regno  a" Italia  —  Ihe  Bradshaw  of 
Italy  J  which  is  the  mosfc  trustworthy  guide  to  be  obtained. 


§  6. — Steamers. 

Many  parts  of  S.  Italy,  especially  the  coast  of  Calabria,  can  be  more  con- 
veniently visited  by  steamer  than  in  any  other  way.  The  Peirano-Dano- 
varo  Company's  steamers,  starting  from  Genoa,  leave  Naples  once  a  week 
on  a  coasting  voyage  round  the  Peninsula  to  Ancona,  calling  at  all  the 
principal  ports,  and  returning  by  the  same  route.  Both  this  and  the 
Florio  Company  have  also  steamers  to  Sicily.  These  steamers  are  as  a 
rule  clean  and  well  found,  and  the  lst-class  accommodation  good;  the 
2nd  class  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Tickets  should  be  purchased  at 
the  office  of  the  Company.  A  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  is  made  on  the 
fare,  but  not  on  the  food,  for  3  persons.  Children  from  2  to  10  pay  half 
fare,  but  are  not  entitled  to  a  separate  berth  ;  two  children  may  have  one 
berth.  First-class  paesengers  are  allowed  100  kilos.  (2  cwt.)  of  luggage 
free,  and  second-class  60  kilos  (133  lbs.).  The  food  is  very  fair,  and  con- 
sists generally  of  a  cup  of  coffee  in  the  morning,  cUjeuner  a  la  fourchette 
at  10,  dinner  at  5,  and  tea  at  8  o'clock.  Other  refreshments  can  always  be 
procured  on  payment.  In  embarking  and  dis-embarking  1  franc  for  each 
person,  luggage  included,  is  generally  enough,  though  more  will  always 
be  asked  for.  Times  of  sailing,  &c,  of  the  different  steamers  will  be  found 
at  the  hotels,  and  in  the  railway  guide  above  mentioned. 
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§  7. — P08T-OFFICE8 — Telegraphs. 

There  are  post-offices  at  all  the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  8.  Italy. 
Letters  to  the  traveller  should  be  addressed  in  Italian  or  French.  The 
postage  to  England  is  60  c.  for  every  £  oz.  The  rate  for  inland  letters  is 
20  c.  for  }  oz. ;  within  the  radius  of  the  town  delivery  5  c.  for  the  same 
weight.  Stamps  (francobdli)  can  be  procured  at  all"  the  tobacco  shops. 
Registered  letters  must  be  wrapped  in  a  cover  and  sealed  with  three 
impressions. 

The  telegraph  is  in  operation  throughout  8.  Italy,  and  there  are  stations 
at  all  the  towns.  The  inland  tariff  is  1  fr.  for  15  words;  each  word  in 
excess  10  c.  The  charge  to  London  is  9  fr.  for  every  20  words ;  4  fr.  50  c. 
for  every  10  or  fraction  of  10  words  in  excess ;  to  other  parts  of  England, 
1 0  fr.  and  5  fr.  in  the  same  proportion.  The  names  and  addresses  of  the 
sender  and  recipient  are  included  in  the  15  or  20  words. 


§  8. — Hotels,  &c. 

The  best  hotels  at  Naples  are  equal  to  any  in  Europe,  both  as  to  accom- 
modation and  tariff.      In  the  provinces  many  of  the  larger  towns  are 
very  inadequately  provided,  though  one  or  two,  such  as  Bari  and  Brindisi, 
have  hotels  quite  equal  to  the  best  second-class  ones  of  the  capital.    In  the 
remote  districts  the  osterie  are  as  bad  and  comfortless  as  they  were  in  the 
time  of  Montaigne,  except  that  the  wooden  shutters  have  been  replaced  by 
glazed  panels.    The  cookery  in  such  places  is  on  a  par  with  the  accom- 
modation.    The  traveller  in  the  mountain  and  inland  districts  who  can 
make  his  own  omelette,  and  instruct  the  padrona  how  to  cook  a  dish  of  ham' 
and  eggs,  will  find  these  commodities  in  the  highland  villages,  where  even 
milk  and  butter  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.     All  the  best  hotels  have  a 
regular  tariff,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  as  well  to  make  a  bargain  on  arriving 
at  them,  as  well  as  at  the  inferior  ones.     The  bill  should  be  paid  at  least 
once  a  week,  as  any  mistakes  in  it  can  then  be  more  easily  checked. 
Attendance  is  generally  charged  for.    Arrangements  for  living  en  pension 
can  be  made  at  most  of  the  principal  hotels  at  from  8  to  10  francs  a  day. 
All  the  hotels  at  Naples  have  now  tables-d'hote,  but  they  are  seldom  met 
with  in  the  provinces.     The  restaurants  (trattorie)  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended for  ladies,  but  very  good  food  may  generally  be  obtained  in  them 
at  a  moderate  sum.     Information  with  regard  to  the  hotels  will  be  found 
in  the  accounts  of  the  different  towns. 


§  9. — General  Hints. 

Travelling  in  the  most  frequented  parts  of  S.  Italy  differs  hardly  at  all 
from  that  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  the  cost  may  be  estimated,  under 
the  usual  conditions  and  limitations,  at  about  11.  a  day ;  less,  of  course, 
when  a  stay  is  made  at  one  place,  or  when  the  party  is  numerous.  The 
usual  time  selected  is  between  October  and  April ;  but  whoever  wants  to 
see  the  scenery  in  many  parts  of  S.  Italy  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty, 
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should  go  there  from  May  to  September.  The  heat  is  great,  but,  in  the 
mountain  country  especially,  it  ^is  not  too  much  for  the  healthy  traveller. 
The  winter  months  had  better  be  spent  in  Naples,  or  some  large  town, 
as  the  cold  is  often  very  severe,  and  there  are  no  means  of  providing 
against  it  in  the  country. 

Warm  clothing. is  essential  in  the  winter,  and  even  in  summer  it  is  well 
not  to  he  too  lightly  clad.  Flannel  or  silk  should  always  be  worn  next  to 
the  skin.  The  hour  after  sunset  is  the  time  when  colds  and  fevers  are 
most  easily  caught.  Any  necessity  for  care  in  the  matter  of  diet  must 
depend  in  a  great  measure  on  the  individual,  but  too  much  iced  water  and 
unripe  fruit  should  be  avoided  by  every  one  in  hot  weather.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  illness,  which  may  afterwards  assume  a  fever  type,  is 
often  due  to  over-fatigue,  caused  by  the  absurd  habit  of  rushing  about 
from  morning  to  night  trying  to  see  and  do  everything  in  a  few  days,  or 
even  hours. 

Patience  and  flea-powder  are  two  essential  requisites  for  the  traveller  in 
S.  Italy ;  he  will  have  constant  need  of  both  by  day  and  night.  In  all 
cases  of  dispute  and  bargain  it  is  better  for  him — unless  his  knowledge  of 
Italian  is  quite  equal  to  the  occasion — to  say  nothing,  but  to  refer  the 
matter  to  some  competent  third  person.  In  shops,  as  elsewhere,  unless 
there  are  fixed  prices  printed,  more  is  always  asked  than  the  article  or 
service  is  worth,  and  than  will  ultimately  be  taken. 

The  buonamcvno,  under  whatever  shape  it  appears,  whether  as  a  mancia, 
da  here,  bottiglia,  &c.,  is  as  an  unmitigated  a  nuisance  as  the  Arabic  bah- 
sheesh.  It  must,  however,  be  submitted  to,  but  the  amount  should  always 
be  kept  down  to  the  smallest  possible  sum,  as  undue  liberality  will  only 
have  the  effect  of  causing  other  candidates  to  press  their  claims  on  the 
injudicious  donor.  Begging  is  unfortunately  still  a  national  industry; 
the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  the  nuisance  is  to  give  a  very  minute  coin. 

Of  brigandage  it  is  difficult  to  speak:. that  it  has  been  very  much  put 
down  is  certain,  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  it  still  exists  in  many  parts 
of  the  mountain  districts.  It  will  be  wise  of  travellers  before  diverging 
from  the  more  ordinary  beaten  tracts,  to  obtain  information  from  the  autho- 
rities as  to  the  safety  of  the  district  they  intend  traversing. 
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TRAVELLERS  IN  SOUTHERN  ITALY. 


ROUTES. 


Many  lines  of  communication  lead 
from  Central  Italy  to  Naples,  the 
principal  starting-points  of  which 
are  Home,  Terni,  and  Ancoiia. 

I.  The  direct  line  from  Fome  by 
railway  leaves  that  city  by  the  Porta 
San  Lorenzo,  and  passes  by  Albano, 
Velletri,  Valmontone,  Frosinone, 
Ceprano,  San  Germano,  and  Capua. 
It  follows  the  direction  of  the  ancient 
Via  Latina,  passing  through  a  beau- 
tiful country :  and  affords  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  the  celebrated 
Benedictine  monastery  of  Monte 
Casino,  the  Pelasgic  remains  at  Segni, 
Ferentino,  Alatri,  and  Arpino,  and 
the  falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola.  This 
route  forms  the  most  frequented  line 
of  communication  between  Home  and 
Southern  Italy.    . 

II.  Another  line  by  road  leaves 
Borne  by  the  Gate  of  S.  Giovanni, 
and,  passing  through  Albano  and  Vel- 
letri,  crosses  the  Pontine  Marshes  to 
Terracina,  and  thence  to  Formia  and 
Gaeta,  and  Capua.  It  follows  in 
a  great  part  of  its  course  the  ancient 
Via  Appia,  and  presents  perhaps 
more  objects  of  classical  and  histo- 
rical interest  than  any  of  the  other 
routes;    but  it' is  seldom  followed 

18.  Italy.-] 


now  since  the  opening  of  'the  rly. 
along  Rte.  I.  A  rly.,  however,  is 
projected,  which,  leaving  the  direct 
Home  and  Naples  rly.  at  Velletri, 
and  rejoining  it  at  Sparanisi,  a  few 
miles  N.  of  Capua,  will  nearly  follow 
the  course  of  the  old  road. 

III.  Travellers  who  come  from 
Florence  by  Perugia,  and  wish  to 
avoid  Home,  can  follow  a  road  from 
Terni,  which  proceeds  through  Kieti, 
and  by  Civita  Ducale,  Antrodocco, 
Aquila,  Popoli,  Solmona,  Castel  di 
Sangro,  Isernia,  and  Venafro,  to 
Caianiello,  where  it  joins  Rte.  I. 
between  Home  and  Naples.  This 
road,  which  follows  the  Via  Solaria 
as  far  as  Antrodocco,  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  passes  through  a 
country  often  presenting  scenery 
of  an  alpine  character.  But  the 
inns  on  it  are  very  bad,  and  the 
traveller  must  be  prepared  to  under- 
go a  great  deal  of  discomfort  in  this 
respect.  A  rly.  is  projected  along 
this  road  as  far  as  Solmona. 

Another  road  from  Terni,  along 
which  a  rly.  is  projected,  leads  by 
Avezzano  and  Sora  to  Isoletta,  where 
it  joins  Rte.  I.. 

IV.  Travellers  coming  from  Ro- 
magna  and  the  Marshes,  or  by  sou, 
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can  go  direct  by  rly.  from  Ancona  to 
Naples,  passing  by  Loreto  and  Pes- 
cara  to  Foggia,  and  thence  crossing 
the  Apennines  by  Benevento. 

Variations  of  this  route  may  be 
made  either  by  leaving  the  rly.  at 
Pescara,  and  proceeding  by  Chieti  to 
join  Rte.  III.  at  Popoli;  or  leaving 
it  at  Termoli,  and  following  the  road 
leading  by  Campobasso  to  near 
Benevento,  on  the  Foggia  and  Naples 
line.  Railways  are  projected  along 
both  these  lines  of  route. 

The  rly.  from  Ancona  by  Foggia 
to  Naples  is  at  present  the  most  con- 
venient and  expeditious  line  of  route 
between  the  northern  and  southern 
provinces  of  the  kingdom ;  and  when 
the  line  from  Termoli  to  near 
Benevento  is  made,  thus  avoiding 
the  long  round  by  Foggia,  it  will  be 
still  shorter. 

V.  There  is  another  route  which 
is  scarcely  followed  but  by  some  artist 
or  stray  tourist  disposed  to  undergo 
privations  and  discomforts  for  the 
sake  of  the  fine  scenery  which  it 
offers ;  especially  as  a  portion  of  it  cau 


only  be  travelled  on  horseback.  It 
leaves  Rome  by  the  Porta  di  S. 
Lorenzo,  follows  the  Via  Tiburtina 
to  Tivoli,  and  afterwards  the  Via 
Valeria  to  Tagliacozzo,  and  by 
Avezzano,  Civitella  di  Roveto,  Sora, 
and  Isola,  it  joins  at  the  Roccasecca 
Stat.,  Rte.  L,  passing  through  very- 
wild  and  picturesque  scenery.  It  will 
afford  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
Lake  Fucino,  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  the  great  engineering  works  now 
in  progress  to  drain  the  lake,  the 
source  of  the  Liris,  and  its  falls  to 
Isola;  but  there  are  scarcely  any 
inns  on  it,  and  those  very  indifferent 
and  dirty :  it  is  also  very  insecure  for 
travellers. 

VI.  Naples  may  also  be  reached 
from  Rome  by  sea  via  Oi vita  Vecchia. 
The  journey  from  Rome  to  Oivita 
Vecchia  by  rail  (see  Handbook  for 
Ventral  Italy')  takes  from  2  to  4  hrs., 
and  the  voyage  thence  to  Naples  by 
sea  about  12  or  15  hrs.  Several 
companies  have  steamers  running 
between  Oivita  Vecchia  and  Naples. 
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ROME  TO  Nil  PLCS  (BY  BAIL)  BY  YELLETRt, 
■VALMONTONB,8EQNI,  ANAffNI,  FEREN* 
TINO,  FROSINONE,  CEPRAKO,  AQUINO, 
SAN  OERMANO,  ROCCA6ECCA,  TEANO, 
CAPUA,  AND  CA8ERTA:  WITH  EXCUR- 
SIONS TO  COB!  AND  NORMA ;  ALA- 
TBI,  VEROLI  AND  COLLEPABDO; 
MONTE  CASINO  AND  PONTECOBVO. 

Rome  to                                          KiL  Miles. 

tfaniplno 14  9 

Marino 18  11 

La  Oecchina  (for   Albano   afid)40  ,„ 

Lariccia) $w  17 

Oivita  Lavinia  (for  Genzano)      .    33  20 

Velletri  (for  Cori  and  Norma)    .    42  26 

Valmontone 57  35 

Segni 6S  -40 


Rome  to                                           Kil.  Miles. 

Abagni 74  44 

Sirurgola 79  49 

Ferentlno 89  65 

Frosinone  (for  Alatri,  Veroli,     )  M  ~ 

and  Collepardo) J97  TO 

Ceccano 103  64 

Pofl 112  69 

Ceprano 122  76 

Isotetta 124  78 

Roocaaecca  ..>.»..  131  82 

Aquino  (for  Ponteoorvo)       .     .  137  85 

San  Germano  (for  Monte  Casino)  150  93 

Rocca  d'  Evandro lto  99 

Mignano     .......  167  104 

Prespnzano 174  108 

Galaniello  ffi  Vttrano  ....  162  lis 

Riardo  .........   188  116 

Teano 194  120 

Sparanisi 201  125 

Pignataro »  207  128 

Capua 217  134 

Santa  Maria 222  138 

Cawtta .228  141 
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Home  to                                          KiL  Mike. 

Maddaloni 2»4  146 

CancelVo 240  149 

Acerra 2*1  153 

Casalnuovo 2*0  1M 

Naples 2W  »« 

261  til.  =  162  Eng.  mile*. 

This  is  now  the  great  highway  be- 
tween Rome  and  Naples.  The  express 
or  direct  trains  perform  the  journey 
in  from  7  to  8  hrs.»  and  the  stopping 
trains  in  about  10  hrs. 

By  this  route,  which  traverses  one 
of  the  most  interesting  regions  of 
Italy,  the  traveller  will  be  able  to 
visit  many  of  the  most  classical  sites 
of  Latiumu  of  the  country  of  the 
Volsci  and  Htroici,  and  of  the  Cam- 
pania. During  a  great  portion  of 
its  course,  the  rly.  follows  the  line 
of  the  ancient  Via    Latina*   to   the 

♦  The  Via.  Latina  commenced  at  Rome  from 
the  Porta  Capena  of  the  Servian  wall,  and  from 
the  Porta  Latina  of  the  Aurelian,  and  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia  at  Capua.  The  Stations  on  it 
were: — 


Ad  Derimum,  M.P.,  x. 
Boboraria,  vi 
Ad  Pictas,  xvii. 
Oompitum       Anaugni- 

DUD,  XV. 

Ferentinum,  vtii. 
Frusino,  viL 

Fregellanum, 


near  Oiampin*. 
la  Molara. 
near  Lugnano  (f). 
below  Anagni. 


Ferentino. 
Frotinone. 
Grntta  d'   Opi,  or 
Oepranof 
Aquinum,  via.  Jqvskw. 

Casinum,  viL  S.  Germano.         . 

Ad  Flexum,  vii..  from     near  S.  Ftctoo  %n 
which  a  branch  of  9        Fine. 
miles  to  VenafrM/mt 
Venafro. 
Teaiium,  xvii.  Teano. 

From  Teanum  a  branch   line   of  the  Via 
Latina  was  carried  to  Beneventum,  passing  by 
Alife,  xvli.  Mf*- 

Telesium,  xxy.  TtUiU. 

Beneventum.  xviii.  Benevento. 

And  another  to  Naples,  by 
Cales  vi.  Cavn. 

^iii'nnm,  rii.  Modern  Capua, 

Capua,  tii  Sta.  Maria. 

From  Capua  the  Via  Appia  was  continued  to 

Beneventum  by  w— .-. 

OalAtU.  ▼.  LedaJaue,  between 

""■"^  Cater  ta  and  Mad. 

daloni. 
Ad  Novas,  vi.  near  Arpaia. 

Caudium.  ix.  MonUaarcMo. 

Beneventum,  xt,  Jkn&cnta, 

Prosn  Beneventum  there  «wei*  %  roads:  one 
by  Venosa  to  Tareutum,  the  other  by  the  valley 
of  the  Calor,  Mcx,  and  Canusium  to  Brundusium 
—the  most  important,  that  described  in  Horace  s 
Joorney  to  the  latter  place,  passing  by 


Junction  of  the  latter  with  the  Via 
Appia,  at  Capuft.    From  the  different 
stations  on  the  line,  and  where  convej - 
ances  can  generally  be  obtained,  Cori, 
Norba,  Segni,  Anagni,  Veroli,  Alatri, 
Collepardo,    the    extinct    volcano    of 
Pofi,  Piperno,  Sonino,  and  even  Ter- 
racina,  can  be  reached ;  as  well  as  the 
interesting  towns  of  Sora,  Arpino,  Atina, 
Aquino,   Pontecorvo,  the   Benedictine 
monastery  of  Casino,  and  the  volcanic 
district    of    Rocca    Monnna.    There 
are  few  countries  which  offer  such  an 
interest  or  which  can  be  now  more 
easily  visited.     We  would,   however, 
advise  the  tourist,  before  leaving  Rome, 
to  send  on  his  heavy  lnggage  to  Naples, 
as  it  will  save  him  trouble  and  anxiety, 
the  deposit  of  it  at  the  smaller  stations 
on  the  railway  being   attended   with 
inconvenience.    The  places  mentioned 
before  reaching  Velletri  are  described 
in  the  Handbook  for  Borne. 

The  railway,  on  quitting  the  central 
station  at  the  Piazza  dei  Termini,  im- 
mediately passes  on  the  1.  a  very  re- 
markable fragment  of  the  Servian 
Wall,  composed  of  huge  blocks  of  Alban 
peperino,  running  parallel  to  the  city 
walls  from  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo,  and 
on  the  rt.  the  Church  of  St.  Bibiana, 
and  the  so-called  Temple  of  Minerva 
Medica,  and  soon  after  cuts  throngh 
the  City  Wall,  not  far  from  the  Porta 
Maggiore  and  the  tomb  of  the  Baker 


Equus  Tuticus,  xxi. 
JEcae, 

Erdonia,  xxliL 
Canusium,  xxvL 
Rubi,  xxiii. 
Bituntum,  xi. 
Barium,  xi. 
Torres,  xxt 
Egnatta»xvL 
Speluncae,  xx. 
Brundusium,  xviii. 
Lupise,  XXV. 
Hydruntom,  xxv. 
The  2nd  road  from  Beneventum  to  lareu- 
tum  passed  by 
^sculanum    or  Scala-     Le     GrotU,     near 


near  S.  SUuUrio. 

near  Troja. 

Ordona. 

Canota. 

Ruxo. 

Bitonto. 

Bari. 

near  Afete. 

Gnatia. 

Brinditi. 

Lecpe. 

Qtranto. 


nam,  xv. 
Sub  Romula,  xxL 
PonsAufidi,xxn. 

Venusia,  xviii. 
Sil vium,  xx. 
Blera,  xiii. 
Sub  Lupatia,  xiv. 
Canales,  xiil 
Tarantum,  ax. 


MUrabeUa. 

.near  BUaccia. 

Fonte  <ti  Santa  Ve- 
ntre. 

Tewaa. 

Garagnone. 

Gravina. 

Caxtdtaneta. 
Toronto. 
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Eurysaces ;  from  here  it  runs  for  some 
distance  along  the  line  of  the  modern 
aqueduct  of  the  Acqua  Felice,  and 
the  arches  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct, 
and  the  Anio  Novus,  crossing  the  road 
to  Frascati  near  a  mound,  called  the 
Monte  di  Grano,  surmounted  by  a 
tower  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
tomb. 

On  a  fine  morning,  the  view  of  the 
Sabine  Apennines  from  Soracte  to 
Palestrina,  and  of  the  Alban  Hills 
before  us,  with  the  Via  Appia  marked 
by  its  line  of  ruined  sepulchres  on 
the  rt.,  and  the  verdant  Campagna,  is 
particularly  grand  and  beautiful.  The 
railway  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
Appian  Way  as  far  as  the  first  station 
out  of  Rome ;  the  ruins  passed  on  the 
1.  are  those  of  Roma  Vecchia. 

14  kil.  Ciampino  Stat.  Here  the 
branch  line  to  Frascati  strikes  off  to 
thel. 

4  kil.  Marino  Stat  The  town  of 
Marino  (6509  Inhab.)  is  1$  m.  distant, 
on  the  declivity  of  the  hills.  Beyond 
this  station  is  the  so-called  Solfatara  on 
the  rt.,  of  the  existence  of  which  the 
traveller  will  be  made  aware  by  the 
fetid  emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen gas.  From  this  point  the  liue 
assumes  a  more  southerly  direction, 
crossing  the  high  road  and  the  line 
of  the  Via  Appia,  near  the  Osteria  of 
Le  Frattochie,  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent 
to  Albano ;  and  gradually  approaching 
the  hills,  it  traverses  the  vineyards  and 
olive-grounds  that  clothe  their  slopes, 
and  cuts  through  numerous  cur- 
rents of  lava  descending  towards  the 
plain  from  the  extinct  volcanos  of 
the  Alban  range.  Passing  along,  there 
are  lovely  peeps  of  Castel  Gaudolfo, 
Albano,  Lariccia  with  its  viaduct, 
and  the  Monte  Cavo  towering  above. 
About  6  kil.  from  Marino  the  small 
stream  issuing  from  the  Emissarium, 
which  flows  from  the  Lake  of  Albano, 
is  crossed.    Soon  after  we  reach 

1 1  kil.  La  Cecchina  (for  Albano)  Stat. 
From  here  Albano  is  about  5,  and  La- 
riccia 4  m.  distant.  There  is  an  omnibus 
formes  on  the  arrival  of  the 


trains;  by  a  cross  road  up  the  Val  La- 
riccia the  pedestrian  can  reach  the  latter. 
A  good  road  of  18  m.  to  Porto  d'Anzio, 
for  which  a  diligence  starts  every  day 
in  summer,  in  correspondence  with  the 
early  train  from  Rome.  Beyond  La 
Cecchina,  which  is  on  the  Alban  pepe- 
rino  beds,  the  line  passes  through  some 
deep  cuttings,  crossing  the  stream 
descending  from  the  Emissarium  of 
the  -Lake  of  Nemi,  leaving  the  tower 
of  Monte  Giovi,  the  site  of  Corioli,  on 
the  1.,  beyond  which  is  seen  Genzano. 
On  this  part  of  the  line  the  geologist 
will  observe  the  superposition  of  the 
last  dejections  of  the  Alban  volcanos, 
which  have  furnished  the  peperino,  so 
much  used  as  building-stone,  reposing 
on  red  tuffa. 

4  kil.  Civita  Lavinia  Stat.,  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  which  that  classical  vil- 
lage (Lanuvium),  with  its  picturesque 
mediaeval  tower,  stands.  The  rly.  here 
cuts  through  a  current  of  lava.  Between 
Civita  Lavinia  and  Velletri  the  line 
crosses  numerous  ravines  descending 
from  the  hills  on  the  1.,  and  passes 
through  a  country  richly  cultivated  in 
vines,  which  furnishes  some  of  the 
best  wine  known  under  the  name  of 
Genzano.  There  is  a  road  from  the 
Civita  Lavinia  stat.  to  Genzano,  the 
nearest  on  the  rly.  to  that  pretty  town. 

Before  reaching  Velletri,  the  rly. 
crosses  the  ravine  by  a  handsome  iron 
viaduct. 

9  kil.  Velletri  Stat.  (16,310  Inhab. 
— Inns :  La  Locanda  del  Gallo,  near  la 
Porta  Romana,  the  best ;  La  Posta, 
dirty).  The  station  is  close  to  the 
town  at  the  S.  base  of  the  hill,  on 
which  it  stands.  Velletri  is  the  capital 
of  the  district,  and  see  of  a  bishopric 
conjointly  with  Ostia,  always  held  by 
the  Cardinal  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College. 
The  city  is  picturesquely  situated  on  an 
eminence  upon  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
Monte  Artemisio,  which  forms  the  N. 
boundary  of  the  Pontine  Marshes.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Volscian  city  of 
Velitrce,  whose  hostilities  with  Rome 
date  from  the  reign  of  Ancus  Martius. 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  fosse  and 
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vallum  by  Coriolanus,  and  was  so  fre- 
quently in  collision  with  the  Romans 
that  they  at  length,  after  the  close  of  the 
great  Latin  war  in  B.C.  338,  destroyed 
its  walls  and  transported  its  local  sena- 
tors to  Rome,  where  they  are  said  to 
have  become  the  ancestorsof  the  distinct 
caste  called  the  Trasteverini.    The  fa- 
mily of  Augustus  came  originally  from 
Velitrte,  and  Suetonius  states  that  the 
house  in  which  that  emperor  was  born 
was  in  his  time  still  shown.    In  the 
sixth  century  Velletri  was  occupied  by 
Belisarius,  and  it  subsequently  suffered 
from    the    Lombard    invasion    which 
ruined  so  many  towns  on  the  Appian. 
In  1 744  the  hills  on  the  N.  of  the  town 
were  the  scene  of  the  battle  in  which 
Charles  III.  of  Naples  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Austrian  army  under  Prince 
Lobkowitz,  which  secured  for  the  time 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  to 
the  Spanish  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon. 

Velletri  has  little  to  detain  the  tra* 
veller.    Its  medieval  walls  and  towers 
are  railing  into  ruin.    The  lofty  bell- 
tower  of  Santa  Maria  in  2W»tb,  in  the 
principal  square,  erected,  according  to 
the  inscription  upon  it,  in   1353,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  an  offering  for 
the  deliverance  of  the  city  from  the 
plague  which    desolated  it    in   1348, 
during  its  siege   by  Nicola  Caetani, 
Lord  of   Fondi.     This  tower    is    in 
the  same  style  as  many  of  those  in 
Rome  of  the  14th  cent.,  and  consists  of 
a  basement  story,  with  4  others  sepa- 
rated  by    projecting    cornices,    sur- 
mounted by  an  8-sided  pyramidal  spire. 
From  this  piazza  to  the  cathedral  the 
street  traverses  nearly  the  •  whole  city. 
The  Palazzo  Lancellotti,  built  by  Mar- 
tino  Longhi,  is  celebrated  for  its  stair- 
case, its  fine  terraces  and  loggie,  from 
which  the    view   over  the   subjacent 
plain    and    the  Volscian   Mountains, 
embracing  Cori,  Rocca  Massimo,  Cis- 
terna,     Sermoneta,     Terracina,     and 
Montefortino,  is  very  beautiful.    In 
the  Palazzo  Pubblico  is  preserved  an  in- 
scription called  the  Lapide  di  Lolcirio, 
referring  to  an  ancient  amphitheatre 
in  the  time  of  Valens  and  Valentinian. 
On  the  Palazzo  del  Commune  opposite, 
w  a  large  bas-relief  to  commemorate 


the  return  of  Pius  IX.  from  Gaeta  in 
1849. 

The  cathedra],  near  the  gate  leading 
to  the  rly.  stat,  dedicated  to  St.  Cle- 
ment, rebuilt  in  1660,  has  a  picture  of 
the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  and  some 
legends  of  saints,  by  Oiovanni  BaUhwri, 
The  columns  of  the  subterranean  chapel 
evidently  belonged  to  ancient  buildincs. 
The  paintings  which  covered  the  walk, 
many  of  which  were  attributed  to  the 
school  of  Perugino,  have  mostly  pe- 
rished. In  the  sacristy  is  a  lavamttno, 
or  basin  for  ablution,  presented  by  Car- 
dinal della  Rovere,  afterwards  Julius 
II.,  when  bishop  of  Ostia  and  Velletri. 
Another  eminent  bishop  of  this  dio- 
cese was  Latino  Orsini,  better  known 
as  the  Cardinal  Latmv8t  one  of  the  most 
learned  prelates  of  the  13th  cent.,  who 
is  believed  by  some  writers  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  beautiful  hymn  "  Vies 
tra,  Dies  ilia." 

The  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  deW  Orto  has 
a  picture  by  Gi>  Dattista  Rositi,  repre- 
senting the  Virgin  and  Child  in  a 
temple,  sustained  by  angels  in  Roman 
costume  1  It  \b  praised  by  Lanzi  for  its 
colouring. 

Velletri  is  badly  built,  and  its  streets 
are  narrow  and  inconvenient.  The  hill 
on  which  it  stands  is  volcanic,  several 
eruptions  of  lava  being  seen  in  the 
numerous  quarries  in  its  outskirts  which 
supply  the  building  and  paving  stones 
for  the  town. 

The  peasant  women  are  generally 
handsome,  and  their  graceful  costume 
on  feast-days  adds  much  to  the  dignity 
of  their  persons.  The  neighbourhood  of 
the  city,  as  of  all  the  hilly  region  from 
Genzano,  is  celebrated  for  its  wines. 


EXCURSION  TO  CORI  AND   NORMA. 

[No  traveller  who  takes  an  interest 
in  the  antiquities  of  Italy  will  grudge 
the  time  necessary  to  make  an  excur- 
sion to  Cori  and  Norma,  the  ancient 
Cora  and  Norba,  which  contain  some 
very  important  ruins.  Light  vehicles 
for  the  excursion  can  be  procured  at 
Velletri,  Cori  is  12  m.  from  Velle- 
tri, by  a  good  road.     It  has  a  sma1' 
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Locanda,  where  travellers  will  find 
tolerable  fare.  About  midway  from 
Velletri  the  road  passes  a  small  lake 
called  Logo  di  Oi>Uianello,  and  a  little 
farther  on  the  village  of  the  same 
name.  3  m.  before  reaching  Cori  the 
road  runs  at  the  foot  of  the  peak 
of  Rocoa  Massima,  on  the  summit  of 
which  Is  perched  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible villages  in  Italy.  It  is  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ar- 
tena.  The  approach  to  Cori  is  through 
olive  plantations,  and  commands  a 
magnificent  view  over  the  lower 
portion  of  the  territory  of  the  Volsci. 
On  the  1.  are  the  church  and  convent 
of  K  Francesco,  with  a  road  used  as  the 
public  promenade. 

Cori  (6223  Inhab.)  is  situated  on  a 
bold  hill,  presenting  from  the  plain  the 
appearance  of  a  pyramid  crowned  by  the 
ruins  of  its  ancient  temples.  Two  tor- 
rents, flowing  through  the  deep  ravines 
which  bound  the  hill  on  the  E.  and  W., 
unite  below  its  W.  angle  under  the  name 
of  the  Fosso  de  Picchioni,  and  fall  into 
the  Teppia,  which  empties  itself  into  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  The  to  wn  is  separated 
by  an*olive-grove  into  two  parts }  the 
upper,  which  was  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Acropolis,  is  called  Cori  a  montet 
the  lower  Cori  a  mile,  Cori  occupies 
the  site  and  preserved  the  name  of 
one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  in 
Italy.  Virgil  and  Diodorus  mention  it 
as  a  colony  from  Alba  Longa :  whilst 
Pliny  states  that  it  was  founded  by 
Dardanus,  which  would  make  it  one  of 
the  oldest  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
It  was  one  of  the  30  cities  which  formed 
the  Latin  League  in  B.C.  493.  The 
walls  exhibit  constructions  of  four 
different  periods ;  1st,  the  irregular 
rough  masses  of  stone  put  together  in 
the  ordinary  polygonal  style,  with 
smaller  stones,  apparently  from  the 
neighbouring  torrents,  filling  up  the 
interstices  of  the  larger  blocks;  2nd, 
polygonal  masses  of  Pelasgic  work- 
manship ;  3rd,  similar  polygonal  walls, 
the  stones  of  which  are  more  carefully 
cut,  and  adapted  with  greater  precision, 
marking  the  best  period  of  this  6tyle 
of  construction ;  4th,  smaller  stones 
covering  the  older  work,  and  resem- 


bling the  style  of  the  time  of  Sylla. 
The  hill  appears  to  have  had    three 
circuits  of  walls;  the    1st,  exhibiting 
the  most  ancient  style  of   masonry, 
is    seen    at    the    lower    part;      the 
2nd,  near  the  ch.  of  Sant'  Oliva,  and 
by  the  side  of  the  road  to  the  cita- 
del ;  the  3rd,  surrounding  the  citadel, 
and   exhibiting  the  workmanship    of 
the    second    period.      The    ruins    of 
these    three    circuits   might  lead   to 
the  conclusions — that  the  most  ancient 
city  was  situated  on  the  lower  flanks 
of  the  hill  between  the  Piaaza  Tas- 
soni  and  the  Porta   Ninfesina;   that 
the  acropolis  was  built  by  the  Alban 
colony  of  Latinus  Silvius;    that  the 
Romans  enlarged  the  fortifications  of 
the  citadel  in  the  4th  cent,  of  Rome ; 
and  that  the  city  was  restored  and  the 
temples  added  in  the  time  of  Sylla. 
Ascending   to    the    citadel,   the    first 
object  is  the  ruin  called,  but  without 
any  authority,  the  Temple  of  Hercules. 
A  portion  of  the  building  now  serves 
as  a  vestibule  to  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro, 
which    contains    an    ancient    square 
marble  altar,  supporting  the  baptismal 
font,  with  rams'  heads  and  mutilated 
gorgons.    Beyond  the  adjoining  gar- 
den is  the  tetrastyle  portico  of  a  temple 
of  the  Doric  order;  the  columns,  of 
travertine,  retain  traces  of  stucco ;  the 
doorway  is  narrower  at  the  top  than  at 
the  bottom,  and  over  it  an  inscription 
records  its  construction  by  the  Duum» 
virs  of  the  town.  The  columns  are  very 
graceful  and  carefully  worked,  and  the 
style  of  the  building  bears  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 
Nibby  thinks  that  the  altar  in  the  ch. 
and  the  figure  of  Minerva  at  the  foot 
of  the  steps  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
Senator  on  the  Capitol  at  Rome,  which 
was  found  among  these  ruins,  show  that 
the  temple  was  dedicated  to  Minerva, 
and  not  to  Hercules,  as  is  commonly 
supposed.     In  the  descent  from  the 
citadel  to  the  lower  town,  masses  of 
the  ancient  wall  are  seen  on  each  side, 
and  fragments  of  capitals  and  columns 
built  into  the  walls  of  private  houses. 
The  Wu  of  Sant*  Olioa  has  evidently 
been  erected  upon  ancient  foundations, 
supposed,  on  the  authority  of  an  in- 
scription, to  be  those  of  a  temple  to 
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Esculapius  and  Hygeia.  In  the  Strada 
S.  Salvatore  is  a  house  built  between 
two  columns  of  the  portico  of  the 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  The  piazza 
below  is  supposed  to  cover  the  steps 
leading  to  the  temple.  The  two  columns 
of  the  portico  resemble  in  material  those 
of  the  upper  temple,  but  they  are  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  of  beautiful  work- 
manship, and  of  far  superior  style  and 
execution.  The  inscription,  though 
mutilated,  is  sufficient  to  show  the  most 
important  facts :     .     .     .     m  castori 

POLLVCI  DEC    S    PAC  .       M 

calvivs  h  f  p  n.  In  the  Via  delle 
Colonnette  are  fragments  of  tesselated 
pavement  and  Doric  columns,  and  an 
inscription  relating  to  the  ancient  cis- 
terns ror  supplying  the  city  with  water. 
The  Piazza  Montagna  also  contains 
some  broken  columns  and  inscriptions. 
Below  the  Via  delle  Colonnette  is  the 
Pizzotonico,  marking  the  position  of 
an  ancient  Piscina;  the  walls,  ap- 
parently Roman,  are  of  great  extent. 
On  the  VV.  side  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  more  ancient  walls,  formed  of  hnge 
blocks  of  limestone.  In  the  Casa  Vet* 
tori  are  two  Doric  columns,  the  remains 
of  some  ancient  temple. 

A  great  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
modern  town  were  erected  in  the  early 
part  of  the  15th  centy.  by  Ladislaus 
King  of  Naples.  It  is  well  built  and 
clean,  and  so  high  above  the  marshes 
as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  malaria. 

Beyond  the  Porta  Ninfesina,  on  the 
road  to  Norba,  where  another  mass  of 
the  polygonal  walls  is  well  preserved, 
is  an  ancient  bridge  of  a  single  arch, 
called  PonU  della  Catena,  spanning  the 
deep  ravine,  75  ft.  below  the  parapet. 
It  is  built  of  enormous  square  masses 
of  tufa,  and  is  one  of  the  most  remark* 
able  monuments  of  its  kind. 

There  is  a  bridle-path  of  4$  hours 
from  Cori  to  Segni,  crossing  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  range.  It 
passes  near  the  towu  of  Rocca  Massima. 

Another  bridle-road  of  5  m.  leads 
from  Cori  to  Norma  (2283  Inhab.), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Norba, 
also  one  of  the  30  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  In  B.C.  492  it  became  a 
Roman  colony,  founded  to  check  the 
inroads  of  the  Voltcians.    During  the 


civil  wars  it  was  betrayed  to  Lepidus, 
the  general  of  Syllaj  but  the  garrison 

Sut  the  inhab.  to  the  sword,  and  set 
re  to  the  town,  which  was  never  re- 
built. The  ruins  are  upon  the  highest 
point  of  a  rocky  ridge,  N.  of  the 
modern  village,  and  may  be  descried 
from  the  high  road  between  Cistema 
and  Torre  Tre  Ponti.  The  walls  are 
estimated  to  be  7000  ft.  in  circuit,  and 
the  blocks  as  varying  from  3  to  10  ft. 
in  length.  They  exhibit  fine  examples 
of  polygonal  masonry.  Four  gates  may 
still  be  traced,  of  one  of  which  there 
are  considerable  remains.  Within  the 
walls  is  a  large  quadrilateral  enclosure 
of  polygonal  masonry,  containing  chan- 
nels for  the  conveyance  of  water.  Wells 
and  reservoirs  are  found  near  it, 
with  remains  of  a  temple.  The  Acro- 
polis, in  the  centre  of  the  town,  appears 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  triple 
wall.  Subterranean  watercourses,  and 
passages  leading  to  sallyports,  have 
been  found  under  its  site.  Below  th<? 
modern  village  are  the  ruins  of  Ninuf\ 
a  town  of  the  middle  ages,  with  a  dis- 
mantled castle  and  monastery,  recently 
restored  by  the  Caetani  family.  The 
small  lake  near  it  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  for  its  floating  islands.  The  little 
river  Nympheeus,  which  had  its  origin 
in  the  lake,  gave  the  name  to  the 
modern  town.  A  road  from  here  falls 
into  the  post-road  at  the  40th  m.  from 
Rome,  halfway  between  Cistema  and 
Torre  Tre  Ponti.  The  best  road  from 
Cori  to  Norma  will  be  to  follow  that  from 
Cori  to  Sermoneta  as  far  as  the  mill  or 
Molo  di  Ninfa,  and  from  there  to  ascend 
to  the  modern  and  ancient  villages.  The 
walls  and  gates  are  well  represented  in 
Anderson's  photographs.  There  is  no 
inn  at  Norma;  and  the  houses  of  the 
peasantry  swarm  with  vermin.] 


Returning  to  Velletri  the  rly.  runs 
along  the  base  of  the  Monte  Artemisio, 
through  oak  woods,  and  then  across 
the  irregular  country  that  intervenes  be- 
tween the  Alban  Hills,  and  the  Volscian 
Mountains  on  the  rt.,  upon  which  the 
towns  of  Cori  and  Rocca  Massima  form 
very  picturesque  objects  ;  it  then  passes 
on  the  rt.  the  small  lake  and  town  of 
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Giulianello,  and  afterwards  traverses  a 
forest  of  oaks.  In  clear  weather,  the 
views  over  the  Pontine  marshes  as  far 
as  the  Circean  promontory,  which 
from  here  appears  as  an  island,  the 
promontory  of  Anxur  (Terracina),  and 
the  Ponza  Islands,  are  very  fine. 

15  kil.  Valmontone  Stat.  The  village 
(3784  Inhab. — Inn;  Loo,  del  Principe 
Boria,  a  poor  osteria,  outside  the  town) 
is  about  2  m.  from  the  stat.,  on  the  1., 
but  is  not  seen  from  the  line,  and  about 
the  same  distance  on  the  rt.  is  Monte 
Fortino.  A  carriage  from  the  stat. 
for  Pagiiano  and  Genazzano,  and  light 
vehicles  for  Palestrina,  8  m.  distant. 
Valmontone  (the  ancient  Tolerium  i) 
stands  on  a  hill  (1 106  ft.  above  the  sea) 
of  volcanic  tufa,  surmounted  by  an  old 
baronial  mansion,  and  surrounded  by 
the  ruins  of  walls  with  quadrangular 
towers  of  the  middle  ages.  Several 
antiquities  may  still  be  traced,  among 
which  are  the  remains  of  its  ancient 
walls,  composed  of  square  masses  of 
tufa,  a  sarcophagus  of  the  time  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus  with  bas-reliefs,  now 
used  as  a  cistern,  and  numerous  sepul- 
chral excavations  in  the  rocks  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Valmontone  was  a 
fief  of  the  Conti  family,  who  received 
it  from  Innocent  III.  On  the  extinc- 
tion of  their  line,  it  passed  to  the 
Sforzas,  the  Barberinis,  and  last  of  all 
to  the  Pamfilis.  Its  vast  palace,  built 
by  a  Prince  Pamfili  in  1662,  commands 
a  beautiful  view.  After  a  long  period 
of  neglect,  it  has  been  restored 
and  re-occupied  by  Prince  Doria 
Pamfili,  to  whose  eldest  sod  it  gives 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Valmontone. 
The  church,  built  in  the  17th  cent, 
by  the  Pamfilis,  from  the  designs  of 
Matteo  de'  Rossi,  contains  some  pic- 
tures by  Ciro  Ferri,  Brand i,  and  other 
artists  of  the  17th  cent.  On  the  hills 
above  the  town  are  the  little  ch.  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie,  of  the  11th, 
and  the  convent  of  St.  Angelo,  dating 
from  the  13th  cent. 

The  pedestrian  or  the  artist  would  do 
▼ell  to  visit  from  here  several  interesting 
places  lying  off  the  road,  as  Palestrina, 
Cave,  Genazzano,  Olevano,  Paliano,and 
others  whose  picturesque  beauty  and  | 


associations  with  the  history  of  the 
middle  ages  would  amply  repay  the  addi- 
tional time  devoted  to  such  an  excursion „ 
They  will  be  found  described  in  the 
Handbook  of  Rome,  under  the  head  of 
Excursions. 

Monte  Fortino  (3952  Inhab.),  3f  m. 
S.  of  Valmontone,  and  2  in.  on  rt.  of 
the  rly.  stat.,  a  picturesquely  situated 
town,  on  one  of  the  northern  spun, 
of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  is  sup- 
posed to  stand  on  the  site  of  Eoetra,  a 
most  ancient  town  of  the  Volscians, 
the  only  ruins  of  which  that  are  now 
to  be  seen  are  some  rude  and  massive 
polygonal  walls  at  a  place  called  La 
Civita  and  H  Piano  delta  Nebbia,  about  a 
mile  S.W.  of  the  village.  They  consist 
of  blocks  of  limestone  with  smaller 
stones  filling  up  the  interstices  as  at 
Cora  and  Norba,  and  probably  formed 
part  of  the  defences  of  the  citadel  of 
this  Volscian  stronghold. 

The  rly.  on  leaving  the  Valmontone 
stat.  follows  the  Majorana  stream  to 
where  it  joins  the  Sacco.  At  the  31st 
ancient  m.  from  Rome  the  Sacco  is 
crossed  by  the  carriage-road,  near 
where  stood  the  Mutatio  Ad  Bwium  on 
the  Via  Latina. 

2  m.  farther,  passing  on  the  1.  the 
ruined  Castle  of  Pioinbinara,  with  a 
high  square  ruined  tower  (Piombinara 
stands  probably  on  the  site  of  Sacri- 
portus,  celebrated  for  a  defeat  of 
Marius  by  Sylla),  we  arrive  at 

8  kil.  Segni  Stat.  A  carriage  may  be 
procured  here  for  Segni  or  Anagni,  b  m. 
on  1.,  but  it  will  be  better  to  write  before- 
hand either  to  the  innkeepers  at  these 
places,  or  to  the  station  master  at  the 
rly.  stat.  The  town  of  Segni  (5598 
Inhab.),  the  ancient  Signia  (there  is 
a  tolerable  country  inn  kept  by 
Gaetanini),  is  3£  m.  distant  from 
the  station,  and  is  reached  by  a 
road  constantly  ascending.  Signia  is  a 
place  of  very  remote  antiquity,  having 
been  colonized  by  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
as  a  check  on  the  Volsci  and  Berniou 
The  modern  town,  although  the  seat 
of  a  bishop,  is  a  poor  place,  containing 
3500  Inhab. ;  it  stands  out  as  a  great 
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spur    from   the  Volscian   Mountains, 
and   presents  a  very  striking  appear- 
ance, occupying  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
itB  highest  point  being  2193  ft.  above 
the  sea.    The  whole  summit  was  en- 
closed within  walls,  extensive  remains 
of  which,  in  the  most  massive  poly- 
gonal style,  may  be  traced  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  circuit.    The 
modern  town  occupies  the  lower  part 
of  this  summit.      Ascending  through 
its  streets,  just  above  the  last  houses 
stands  the  ch.  of  St.  Peter,  occupying 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple,  the  cella 
of  which   is  included  in  the  modern 
edifice.    The  walls  are  built  in  regular 
courses  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa, 
but  rest  on  a  basement  of  two  stages  of 
polygonal   blocks  of  limestone.     Ad- 
joining   the  ch.    is  a    well-preserved 
circular  reservoir  for  water,  evidently 
of  the  Roman  period.     A  path  leads 
from  the  church  of  S.  Pietro,  along 
the  brow  of  the  hill,  to  an  ancient  gate, 
known  by  the  name  of  Port  a  Saracinesca, 
a  very   remarkable  specimen  of  the 
polygonal   style,  generally    known  as 
Cyclopean.    The  two  sides  consist  of 
huge  blocks  converging  upwardly,  over 
which  the  roof  or  architrave  is  formed 
of  three  very  large  stones  stretching 
across.      Issuing  from  this  gate,  and 
turning  to  the  right,  the  walls  may  be 
traced  all  round  the  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  for  the  most  part  preserved  to  a 
considerable  height.     There  is  also  a 
second  or  advanced  line  of  wall,  and  in 
a  similar  style,   lower  down,  and   in 
front  of  the  principal  circuit,  through- 
out a  considerable  part  of  its  extent. 
Somewhat  below   the  ch.   is  another 
gate  in  the  line  of  walls,  and  three 
others  in  other  parts  of  the  circuit ; 
one,  the  Porta  in  Lucino,  is  not  inferior 
to  the  Porta  Saracinesca  in  the  massive 
style  of  its  construction,  but  it  is  seen 
to  less  advantage,   being   choked    up 
with  earth  and  rubbish.    The  entire 
circuit  of  the  walls  of  Signia  is  about 
the  same  as  of  those  at  Norba.  Speci- 
mens  of   the   work  known    as  Opus 
Signinum,  and   so  called  from  being 
first  used  at  this  place,  may  be  seen 
among  the  old  remains. 

The  view  over  the  valley  of  the 
Sacco  from  Segni  is  very  fine. 


There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Segni 
to  Anagni  which  crosses  the  Sacco 
and  the  rly.  There  is  also  a  rough 
riding  or  bridle-path  from  Segni 
across  the  mountains  to  Cori,  so 
as  to  avoid  the  long  circuit  by  Monte 
Fortino  and  Giulianelio ;  it  will  take 
about  4}  hours,  aud  commands  mag- 
nificent views,  winding  round  the  N. 
shoulder  of  the  Volscian  Mouutains 
at  a  high  level,  and  passing  near  the 
picturesque  little  town  of  JRocca  Afassima, 
probably  on  the  site  of  Artena.  The 
descent  from  the  brow  of  the  ridge  to 
Cori  is  long  and  steep,  but  the  view 
over  the  Pontine  Marshes,  from  Vel- 
letri  to  the  Circean  Promontory,  the 
Alban  Hills,  and  ancient  Latium,  is 
very  fine.  There  is  another  path,  more 
direct,  over  the  ridge,  instead  of  round 
the  shoulder  of  the  mountain,  between 
Segni  and  Cori,  but  scarcely  passable, 
except  on  foot. 

From  the  Segni  Stat,  the  rly.  con- 
tinues parallel  to  the  Sacco,  passing 
several  mediaeval  towers,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Garvignano  on  the  rt.,  until 
reaching 

9  kil.  Anagni  Stat.,  the  nearest  point 
on  the  rly.  to  Anagni,  4^  m.  distant, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  A  new 
road  leads  up  to  the  town.  A  public 
conveyance  meets  some  of  the  trains, 
doing  the  journey  in  1}  hr. 

At  the  base  of  the  hill  on  which 
Anagni  stands  is  the  Osteria  di  Fontana, 
which  occupies  probably  the  site  of  the 
Compitum  Anagninum,  a  station  or  mu* 
tatio  on  the  Via  Latina.  Near  this  are 
some  modern  waterworks  for  the  supply 
of  the  town.  From  here  the  modern 
road  ascends,  passing  by  the  chapel  of 
Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  to 

Anagni  (8220  Inhab. — Inn:  Albergo 
<T  Italia),  the  ancient  Anagnia,  capital 
of  the  Htrniciy  described  by  Cicero  in 
his  defence  of  Milo  as  a  municipium 
ornatissimum ;  and  by  Virgil  as  a  wealthy 
city  :— 

quos,  dives  Anagnia,  pascis. 

JEn.  vii.  684. 

In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  favour 

b  3 
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residence  of  several  popes  and  anti- 
popes,  and  the  seat  of  the  conclave 
which,  after  receiving  the  furious  letter 
of  Frederick  II.  calling  the  cardinals 
the  sons  of  Belial,  elected  Innocent  IV. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Stephen  VII., 
Innocent  III.,  Gregory  IX.,  Alexander 
IV.,  and  Boniface  VIII.  The  latter, 
after  his  quarrel  with  the  Colonnas, 
against  whom  he  had  launched  the  most 
violent  anathemas,  was  involved  in  that 
memorable  quarrel  with  Philip  le  Bel 
in  which  the  French  clergy  obtained 
their  peculiar  privileges.  Philip  was 
little  calculated  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
tensions  of  the  Church,  and  Guillaume 
de  Nogaret,  who  had  demanded  that 
Boniface  should  be  arraigned  for  simony 
and  heresy,  collected  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries, and  allied  himself  with  the 
forces  of  the  Colonnas.  The  gate  of 
Anagni  was  opened  to  them  by  trea- 
chery ;  the  French  and  their  allies 
entered  the  city  Sept.  7,  1303,  crying, 
Vive  le  roi  de  France,  et  meure  Boniface  ! 
At  the  first  alarm  the  pope  had  put 
on  his  robes,  and  was  sitting  in  his 
pontifical  chair  when  the  conspirators 
entered ;  his  age  and  venerable  appear- 
ance awed  the  boldest  of  their  party, 
and  no  one  ventured  to  lay  hand  upon 
his  person.  After  three  days  the  people 
recovered  from  their  first  surprise, 
drove  out  the  French,  and  set  the  Pope 
at  liberty.  Boniface,  hastening  to  Rome, 
put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the 
Orsinis,  the  hereditary  enemies  of  the 
Colonnas,  but  was  soon  after  found 
dead  in  his  bed.  Anagni  has  been 
a  bishop's  see  since  487. 

The  present  cathedral  of  S.  Maria  was 
commenced  in  1074  ou  the  site  of  an 
older  ch. ;  and  though  it  has  been  greatly 
altered  in  modern  times,  retains  much 
that  is  interesting.  The  floor  of  the 
choir  is  a  fine  specimen  of  that  class  of 
mosaic  called  Opus  Aiexandrinum,  and 
was  executed  in  1226  by  Giov.  Cosi- 
mati,  the  author  of  so  many  similar 
works  at  Home,  and  by  his  sons 
Giacomo  and  Luca,  the  whole  at  the 
expense  of  Bishop  Alberto  and  the 
Canon  Orlando  Conti,  afterwards  Pope 
Alexander  IV.  There  is  also  here  a 
fine  paschal  candelabrum  in  white 
marble  inlaid   with  mosaics,  bearing 


the  name  of  Vasaletto,  an  otherw 
unknown  artist.  The  chapel  on  the  rt- 
of  the  high  altar  was  erected    by    a 
nephew  of  Boniface  VIII.,  and  con- 
tains the  sepulchral  monument  of  two 
bishops  of  the    Caetani   family,     in 
white  marble,  inlaid  with  mosaics,  and 
surmounted  by  a  Gothic  canopy — it 
most  probably    was   by  oue   of    the 
Cosimatis    also.     Among    the   other 
members  of  the  same  great  baronial 
house  is  that  of  a  certain  Peter,  "  qui 
nutrivit  D.  Bonifacinm,  Pap.    wiii." 
But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
existing  cathedral  is  the  subterranean 
chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus,  which 
is  covered  with  paintings  of  the  13th 
cent.,  relating  to  the  life  of  the  patron 
saint.    From  an  inscription  we  learn 
that  his  remains  were  removed  here 
in  1231,  the  chapel  having  been  con- 
structed for  their  reception,  and  the 
frescos  executed  by  order  of  a  cer- 
tain Peter,  whose  monument  we  have 
seen  in  the  Caetani  chapel.    The  style 
of  these  paintings  bears  a  close  resem- 
blance to  those  at  Rome,  and  to  the 
mosaics  of  the  same  period. 

On  the  outside  of  the  ch.,  high  up 
near  the  roof,  is  a  sitting  statue  of  a 
Pope  on  a  throne  under  a  Gothic 
canopy,  which  has  in  front  the  Caetani 
shield  in  mosaic.  It  probably  repre- 
sents Boniface  VIII.,  who  was  buried 
in  St.  Peter's,  and  whose  monument, 
or  what  remains  of  it,  with  his  recum- 
bent statue  by  Mino  da  Fiesole,  is  now 
in  the  subterranean  ch.  of  the  Vatican 
Basilica. 

The  Munictpio  or  Town  HaU  is  a  large 
medieval  building  on  arches. 

There  are  some  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city,  among  which  are  massive  walls  of 
travertine  with  their  phalli,  reservoirs 
of  baths,  Roman  inscriptions,  &c.  &c. 

On  leaving  the  stat.  of  Anagni  the 
rly.  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  as 
far  as 

5  kil.  Scurgoh  Stat.  This  is  about  5 
m.  from  Anagni,  but  the  road  indif- 
ferent. The  village  of  Sgurgola  (2834 
Inhab.)  with  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle, 
is  about  £  m.  on  rt.,  placed  on  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Volscian  range. .  It 
must    have   been   in   former  days  a 
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place  of  some  importance,  as  com- 
manding the  road  and  the  course  of 
the  Sacco. 

On  leaving  Sgurgola  Stat.,  the  rly. 
runs  close  to  the  base  of  the  Volscian 
Mountains  on  rt,  through  deep  cuttings 
in  the  limestone  rock  that  here  forms  a 
low  range  across  the  valley  of  the  Sacco, 
separating  the  volcanic  deposits  of  the 
Roman  Campagna  from  the  tertiary 
basin  that  extends  from  the  plain  of 
Ferentino  to  that  of  Sau  Germane 
Farther  on  the  town  of  Morolo  (2618 
Inhab.)  is  seen  on  the  rt.  After  passing 
through  a  deep  ravine,  in  some  places 
barely  wide  enough  to  allow  the  passage 
of  the  river  Sacco,  we  enter  the  plain 
below  Ferentino,  the  richest  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero. 

10  kil.  Ferentino  Stat.  The  town 
( » 0, 1 7 4  Inhab.— I nn  :  Hdtel  des  Etrun- 
gers)  is  2-J  m.  distant  on  the  1.,  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill  1360  ft.  above  the 
sea.  Carriages  in  correspondence  with 
the  rly.  trains.  Ferentino  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ferentinum,  a  city  of 
the  Volscians,  which  afterwards  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  Hernici.  In 
the  year  1223  a  meeting  was  held  here 
between  Honorius  III.,  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.,  and  Jean  de  Brienne,  titular 
King  of  Jerusalem,  at  which  the  mar- 
riage of  Frederic  witji  Iolanda,  the 
only  daughter  of  Jean,  was  arranged. 
Considerable  remains  of  its  massive 
Cyclopean  walls,  built  of  the  lime- 
stone of  the  hill,  still  exist,  with  four 
gateways,  in  a  more  regular  style  of 
masonry  than  that  seen  in  many  of  the 
other  Pelasgic  cities.  The  walls  may  be 
traced  completely  round  the  hill ;  some 
of  their  blocks  are  polygonal,  others 
rectangular.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  very  fine.  The  bishop's  palace, 
built  upon  ancient  foundations  of  a 
massive  character,  contains  several  in- 
scriptions recording  restorations  made 
by  the  Consuls  Lollius  and  Hirtius. 
The  Cathedral  is  paved  with  ancient 
marbles  and  mosaics.  In  the  little  ch. 
of  8.  Giovanni  Kvangelista  is  a  stone, 
now  used  as  a  baptismal  font,  bearing 
a  dedicatory  inscription  from  the  people 
of  Ferentinum  to  Cornelia  Salonina,  the 
wife  of  the  "  unconquered  "  Gftllienus. 


The  Porta  del  Borgo  has  two  inscrip- 
tions, one  in  honour  of  Julia  Augusta, 
the  other  of  Marcus  Aurelius  An- 
toninus. Near  the  gate  of  S.  Maria 
Maggiore  is  an  inscription  with  pi- 
lasters and  pediment  hewn  in  the 
rock,  recording  the  munificence  of 
Quinctilius  Priscus  to  Ferentinum,  the 
erection  of  a  statue  in  the  .Forum  by 
his  grateful  fellow-townsmen,  and  the 
liberal  donations  which  he  had  pro- 
vided for  distribution  on  his  birthday 
among  the  citizens,  the  inhabitants,  the 
married  women  and  the  boys.  These 
gifts  afford  a  curious  insight  into  the 
customs  of  Roman  life.  There  are 
crustula  and  mulsum  (buns  and  methe- 
glin)  for  the  grown-up  people,  with  the 
addition  of  sportuke  (presents  of  money) 
for  the  Decurions,  and  nucum  sparsiones 
(scattering  of  nuts)  for  the  boys.  The 
stone  is  called  by  the  country-people 
La  Fata.  The  view  over  the  Volscian 
Mountains  from  Ferentino  is  very  fine, 
including  the  remarkable  peaks  of 
Moute  Cacurno  and  Monte  4<:utot  with 
the  towns  of  Marolo,  Patrica  (near 
which  is  said  to  be  a  well-preserved 
volcano  crater),  and  Supino  at  their 
base.  There  are  mineral  springs,  fre- 
quented in  summer  for  their  medicinal 
virtues,  and  which  open  from  the 
limestone  rock,  near  Ferentino. 

Quittiug  the  stat.  of  Ferentino  the 
rly.  passes  through  rich  fields  of  corn 
and  vines.  On  the  1.  the  pointed  peak 
of  Fumone,  4  m.  from  Ferentino,  with 
its  village  perched  upon  the  summit, 
and  the  towns  of  Frosinone  and  Veroli, 
form  fine  objects  in  the  landscape. 

8  kil.  Frosinone  Stat  Carriages  to 
the  town,  whieh  is  2  m.  distant,  and  to 
Alatri  and  Veroli.  (10,161  Inhab. 
— Inns  :  Locanda  de  Matteis,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  tolerable ;  Locanda  di  Na- 
poli,  halfway  up  the  ascent  to  the 
town,  indifferent.)  This  town  is  also  on 
a  hill  960  feet  above  the  sea,  at  the  N. 
base  of  which  runs  the  Corn,  descending 
from  the  mountains  of  the  Collepardo. 
Frosinone,  the  frvsino  of  the  Volscians, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  district.  It  has 
some  remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
The  female  costumes  at  Frosinone  are 
highly  picturesque*  and  are  frequently 
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made  the  subjects  of  study  by  foreign 
artists.  Frusino  was  conquered  by  the 
Romans  a.u.c.  450,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Plautus  in  the  'Captives,'  and  by 
other  Latin  writers — 

fert  concltus  inde 
l*er  Juga  celsa  gradum,  duris  qua  rupibus 

hseret 
Bcllaior  Frasino. 

SU.  Ital.  xii.  530. 

There  is  a  carriage-road  from  Frosi- 
none  to  Piperno  and  Sonino,  passing 
near  Ceccano  and  through  a  depression 
in  the  Volsciau  range,  by  Prossedi,  a 
feudal  possession  of  the  Gabriellis. 


EXCURSION    TO     ALATRI,    COLLEPARDO, 
VEROLI,  &C. 

The  best  way  of  making  the  excur- 
sion will  be  to  hire  horses  or  a  calessa 
at  Ferentino,  which  is  about  7  m.  from 
Alatri,  or  at  the  Frosinone  Stat.  The 
road  to  Alatri  branches  off  on  the  1., 
3  m.  after  leaving  Ferentino, — that 
from  Frosinone  at  the  bottom  of  its  hill ; 
both  joining  at  the  Osteria  della  Ma- 
don  nella.  In  coming  from  Naples  to 
Rome,  the  best  starting-point  will  be 
from  Frosinone.  The  ride  along  the 
plain  is  beautiful,  the  scenery  striking, 
and. the  country  highly  cultivated.  At 
Alatri  there  is  a  small  but  poor 
inn,  the  Locanda  Teresa  ;  but  travellers 
should  endeavour  to  procure  letters  of 
recommendation  to  some  resident  in  the 
town.  In  recent  years  an  apothecary 
has  shown  great  civility  in  procuring 
proper  guides,  and  even  in  affording 
accommodation  at  his  own  house,  for 
which  a  suitable  remuneration  will  be 
expected  on  leaving. 

Alatri  O  3,681  Inhab.)  is  one  of 
the  flourishing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince. It  has  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop  since  a.d.  551.  Its  anti- 
quity is  proved  by  its  ruins.  It  is 
one  of  the  five  Saturnian  cities,  the 
names  of  which  begin  with  the  first 
ietter  of  the  alphabet, — Alatri,  Arpino, 
Anagni,  Arce,  and  Atina.  In  the  '  Cap- 
tives '  of  Plautus  it  is  mentioned  under 
name    of  Ax»rptovt    though    the 


i.i. 


allusion  is  by  no  means  complimentary ; 
for  Ergasilus,  the  parasite  and  epicure, 
in  announcing  togHegio,  the  father  of 
the  captives,  the  safety  of  his  son, 
swears  in  succession  by  Cora,  Praeneste, 
Sigma,  Phrysinone,  and  Alatrium ;  and 
when  asked  by  his  ho6t  why  he  swears 
by  foreign  cities,  he  replies  that  he  does 
so  because  they  are  just  as  disagreeable 
as  the  dinner  he  had  threatened  to  give 
him.  This  remark  in  the  presence  of  a 
Roman  audience  shows  that  the  drama- 
tist was  sure  that  it  would  gratify  the 
prejudice  of  those  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
dressed. There  may  also  have  been  a 
political  meaning,  as  all  these  cities  took 
the  part  of  Hannibal  against  Rome.  The 
citadel  of  Alatri  is  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  Pelasgic  construction  to  be 
found  in  Italy.  It  stands  on  the  crest 
of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built; 
another  wall  of  a  similar  construction 
may  be  traced  round  the  hill  below  the 
present  town,  which  still  preserves  the 
ancient  gates,  which  are  very  remark* 
able  from  their  antiposts.  The  Acropolis 
is  built  of  polygonal  blocks  of  stupend- 
ous size,  put  together  without  cement. 
The  gateway  is  perfectly  preserved ;  its 
roof  is  formed  by  3  enormous  stones, 
resting  on  the  side  walls,  which  still 
show  the  channels  for  the  door.  The 
wall  seen  from  outside  this  gateway  is 
magnificent ;  and  the  lofty  bastion,  ex- 
tending into  the  neighbouring  garden, 
is  at  least  50  ft.  high,  and  composed  of 
only  15  courses.  The  walls  of  Alatri 
convey  a  better  idea  of  these  extra- 
ordinary fortifications  than  any  other 
polygonal  remains  in  Italy.  One  of 
the  gateways  is  formed  by  a  lintel  of  a 
single  block  of  stone,  about  10  ft.  long 
and  5  high  and  deep.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  fortress,  in  the  Bishop's 
garden,  is  a  passage,  the  roof  of  which 
is  of  long  flat  stones,  decreasing  in  size 
upwards,  as  the  roofs  of  many  cham- 
bers in  the  Etruscan  tombs.  It  was 
either  a  sewer  or  a  postern.  Above 
the  entrance  to  it  is  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting the  mystic  sign  of  the  phallus. 
Another  bas-relief  is  close  to  the  Porta 
San  Pietro,  the  principal  gate  of  the 
modern  town.  In  the  walls  near  the 
Porta  di  San  Francesco  is  a  sewer 
about  3  ft.  high,  constructed  in  the 
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form  of  a  truncated  cone,  about  2  ft. 
wide  above  and  1  ft.  at  the  base.  Some 
remarkable  remains  of  an  aqueduct, 
carrying  water  from   a   distance    of 
nearly  13    m.  to  Alatri,    have   been 
discovered  near  the  town,  in  the  form 
of  a  gigantic  inverted  syphon,  in  tubes 
of  terracotta  about  15  inches  in  dia- 
meter, thus  furnishing  a  supply  to  the 
most  elevated  point  of  the  citadel.  One 
of  the  branches  of  this  syphon  is  up- 
wards of  120  yards  long.    A  modern 
toqueduct,  at  the  expense  of  Pius  IX., 
has  been  constructed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  learned  Father  Secchi,  to 
supply  the  town  with  water. 

Alatri  may  be  made  the  centre  of 
numerous  excursions  by  the  artistic 
traveller.  One  to  the  village  of  Fu- 
mone,  about  4  m.  W.,  will  well  repay 
the  fatigue  in  climbing  up  the  peak  on 
which  it  stands,  the  view  being  most 
extensive,  embracing,  it  is  said,  as 
many  as  40  towns  and  villages. 

There  is  a  good  carriage-road  from 
41atri  to  Subiaco,  passing  by  Vico  and 
Guarcino,  a  very  primitive  place. 

Amongst  the  objects  of  interest  in 
the  town  of  Alatri  is  a  curious 
Latin  dedicatory  inscription,  now  in 
one  of  the  passages  of  the  Palazzo 
Communale,  to  a  certain  Lucius  Beti- 
lienus  Varus,  who,  whilst  he  was 
censor  of  the  town,  executed  numerous 
public  works  for  its  benefit,  amongst 
others  the  remarkable  aqueduct 
above  referred  to:  from  the  very 
primitive  style  and  spelling,  epigra- 
phists  refer  it  to  about  140  years 
before  our  era,  so  that  it  cannot  be  less 
than  2000  years  old. 

At  about  an  hour's  ride  from  Alatri 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  caverns 
in  Italy,  called  the  Grotto,  di  Collepardo. 
The.  women  of  Collepardo  (1217  Inhab.) 
are  the  rivals  of  those  of  Alatri  in  beauty. 
The  bridle-road  is  rough,  but  the 
worst  part  of  it  may  be  avoided  by  going 
round  through  Vico,  which,  although 
longer,  is  more  agreeable.  The  entrance 
to  the  grotto  is  in  a  deep  valley, 
through  which  flows  the  Capo  Fiume, 
one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Cosa,  a  tributary  of  the  Sacco.  The 
descent  is  steep,  and  will  occupy 
half  an  hour.     The  cavern  is  one  of 


the  largest  in  Italy ;  it  consists  of  two 
principal  chambers,  from  which  smaller 
ones  branch  off.  The  length  from  the 
entrance  to  the  furthest  extremity  is 
812  yards :  it  is  entirely  excavated  in 
the  secondary  limestone  rocks.  The 
roof  and  sides  are  covered  with  magni- 
ficent stalactites  in  every  variety  of 
form ;  but  the  effect  is  injured  by  the 
smoke  of  the  hemp  torches  which  the 
guides  use  to  light  it  up.  To  see  the 
cavern  to  advantage,  the  tourist  would 
do  well  to  provide  himself  with  some 
magnesium  wire. 

A  mile  from  Collepardo  is  a  plain 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  in  the 
midst  of  which  is  the  Pozzo  di  Antullo, 
the  most  curious  object  in  the  district, 
and  much  more  easy  of  access  than  the 
grotto.  It  is  an  enormous  pit  sunk 
in  the  limestone,  about  450  yards  in 
circumference,  and  not  less  than  200 
ft.  deep.  Its  nearly  vertical  sides 
are  incrusted  with  stalactites,  and 
in  many  places  clothed  with  ivy  and 
other  creepers.  The  bottom  is  filled 
with  shrubs  and  trees  of  considerable 
size,  forming  a  perfect  jungle,  in  which 
nestle  a  colony  of  wild  pigeons  and 
numerous  other  birds.  The  peasants 
of  the  vicinity  sometimes  descend  by 
means  of  cords,  to  convey  their  goats 
to  fatten  in  the  summer  season.  It  has 
been  formed  probably  by  a  sudden 
sinking  of  the  calcareous  beds  at  the 
surface,  which  covered  an  extensive 
subterranean  cavern. 

3  m.  higher  up  the  valley  of  Collepar- 
do is  the  large  Carthusian  Monastery 
or  Certosa  di  Trisulti,  founded  in 
1208  by  Innocent  III.,  and  finely  situ- 
ated among  woods,  backed  by  the 
mountain  crests  of  the  Cirna  Rotonaria. 
The  ch.  contains  some  paintings  by 
Cav,  cTArpino,  and  by  a  modern  Neapo- 
litan artist,  Said. 

A  good  carriage-road  leads  from 
Alatri  to  Veroli,  and  from  there  to  Ca- 
samari,  and  to  Porino.  from  which 
there  is  a  bridle-path  only  to  Castel- 
luccio  and  Isola. 

Veroli  (11,036  Iohab.)  the  ancient 
Veruke,  is  a  well-to-do  episcopal  town 
upon  an  elevation,  and  command- 
ing a  magnificent  view :  it  has  some  re- 
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mains  of  polygonal  walls.  The  road 
from  Veroli  to  Casamari  is  good 
and  picturesque,  and  to  be  performed 
in  f  of  an  hour. 

Casamari  is  celebrated  for  its  Cister- 
cian Monastery,  to  which  is  attached 
a  very  interesting  Gothic  church, 
erected  in  1217,  under  the  Suabian 
dynasty,  and  remarkable  for  its  pointed 
architecture,  evidently  of  German 
origin.  The  facade  has  a  wheel- 
window  between  2  lancet-shaped  ones, 
like  those  in  the  aisles,  into  each 
of  which  opened  2  pointed  doors,  now 
closed,  the  central  one  being  rouuded 
or  Norman.  It  was  consecrated  in 
1217  by  Pope  Honoring  III.  It  con- 
sists of  nave,  separated  from  the 
aisles  by  6  pointed  arches,  of  short 
transepts,  and  a  choir,  in  which  stands 
the  modern  high  altar  with  its  taber- 
nacle, erected  in  the  reign  of  Clement 
XI.  Out  of  the  cloisters  opens  a  very 
elegant  chapterhouse,  in  the  purest 
Gothic  style,  supported  by  grouped 
small  columns,  forming  4  pilasters, 
with  a  handsome  groined  roof,  and 
4  windows,  each  Laving  a  central 
mull  ion.  The  adjoining  convent  is 
now  tenanted  by  38  Cistercian  monks, 
having  a  mitred  abbot  at  their  head,  of 
the  same  rule  as  those  of  Santa  Croce 
in  Gerusalemme,  at  Rome.  About 
1  m.  from  the  convent  is  Porino, 
where  the  carriage-road  ends,  and 
about  which  are  some  extensive  Ro- 
man or  Greek  ruins  or  substructions, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  form 
part  of  the  villa  of  Caius  Marius,  from 
which  Casamari  is  supposed  to  derive 
its  name ;  the  site  of  the  Cirrhston 
of  Plutarch,  which,  from  inscriptions, 
appears  to  have  been  near  here.  Castel- 
luccio  is  4  m.  from  Porino  by  a  bridle- 
path, and  Isola  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
further  on.  Isola  is  a  very  pictur- 
esque and  thriving  place,  having  42 
manufactories  of  woollen  cloths  and 
paper.  Here  carriages  can  be  easily 
obtained  for'Sora,  £  an. hour  farther  on. 


Leaving  the  Frosinone  Stat,  the  rly. 
continues    along    the    plain    through 
'neyards  to 


6  kil.  Ceocano  Stat.,  close  to  the  vil- 
lage on  rt,  and  the  Saoco.  The  village 
(€999  Inhab.)  on  the  opposite  bank 
of  the  river,  and  on  the  declivity 
of  a  limestone  hill,  commanding  the 
narrow  defile,  is  reached  by  a  handsome 
stone  bridge  of  9  arches;  the  large 
palace,  close  to  the  river,  belongs  to 
Sigr.  Berardi,  a  rich  proprietor  of 
the  locality.  The  Antonelli  family 
have  also  a  house  here. 

This  will  be  the  nearest  point  to  the 
once  brigand  villages  of  Sonino,  S.* 
Lorenzo,  Vallecorsa,  Prossedi,  to 
Sezze,  Piperno,  and  Terracina,  and 
the  principal  sites  on  the  Volscian 
mountains.  On  leaving  Ceccano  the 
rly.  crosses  for  5  m.  a  country  planted 
in  vines  to 

9  kil.  Pofi  and  Castro  Stat.  The 
village  of  Poft  (3031  Inhab.),  as  well  as 
that  of  Arnara,  are  seen  on  hills  to  the 
1. :  the  eminence  on  which  Pofi  stands  is 
volcanic,  offering  many  of  the  charac- 
ters of  a  crater.  Beyond  Pofi  stat.,  but 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  a 
valley  opens  leading  to  Vallecorsa,  San 
renzo,  Pastena,  &c,  favourite  places  of 
resort  for  brigands.  The  village  on 
the  summit  of  the  hill  on  rt.,  over- 
looking this  valley,  is  Castro  (3614  In- 
hab. )  The  line  of  rly.  here  runs  through 
oak  forests  and  cuttings  in  the  tertiary 
Pleiocene  marls. 


10  kil.  Ceprano  Stat.,  formerly  the 
last  in  the  Papal  States.  There  is  a 
very  fair  cafe  and  excellent  buffet 
(the  only  place  on  the  way  where  a 
good  dinner  can  be  obtained)  at  the 
stat.,  from  which  the  town  of  Ceprano 
is  about  1  m.  distant.  Ceprano  (4538 
Inhab. — Inn  :  Locanda  Nuovu)  is  situ* 
ated  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Liris,  which 
about  a  mile  lower  down  becomes,  after 
its  junction  with  the  Tolero,  the  Gari- 
gliano:  and  is  crossed  by  a  bridge 
erected  by  Pius  VI.,  on  foundations  of 
Roman  times.  On  it  is  a  modern  copy  o f 
an  inscription  recording  its  restoration 
by  Antoninus  Pius.  In  the  middle  ages 
Ceprano  was  fora  time  the  residence  of 
Pope  Pascal  (I.  during  his  contests  with 
the  Emperor  Henry  IV.;  in  1144  it  was 
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the  scene  of  the  interview  between  Pope 
Lucius  II.  and  King  Roger  of  Sicily ; 
and  in  127*2  Gregory  X.  was  met  here 
by  the  cardinals,  on  his  return  from  the 
Holy  Land  to  assume  the  Papacy. 
When  Charles  of  Anjou  invaded  the 
kingdom  of  Naples  in  1-266,  the  Count 
of  Caserta,  Manfred's  brother-in-law, 
who  was  left  at  Oeprano  to  defend  the 
passage  of  the  Garigliano,  retired  at  the 
approach  of  Charles,  and  the  strong 
fortress  of  Rocca  d'Arce  was  also 
treacherously  or  cowardly  surrendered. 
These  events  are  immortalised  by 
Dante  in  the  Inferno : 

E  1'  ultra,  il  cui  odsame  ancor  $'  accoglle 
A  Ceperan,  1&  dove  i'u  bugiardo 
•    Ciascun  Pugltese. 

inf.  xxvni.  16. 

The  view  along  the  plain  of  the 
Garigliano  from  the  rly.  stat.,  extend- 
ing to  Monte  Casino,  on  one  side,  and 
up  the  valley  of  the  Liris,  embracing 
the  picturesquely  situated  town  of  Roc- 
ca d'Arce,  with  die  distant  snow-capped 
peaks  of  the  Abruzzi  Apennines,  is 
very  fine.  The  towns  of  Monte  S. 
Giovanni,  Banco,  Veroli,  and  the  Citadel 
of  Alatri  come  finely  into  view  from 
here — perched  on  spurs  of  the  Apen- 
nines of  the  Hernici.  On  the  hill 
opposite  the  station  is  the  hamlet  of 
Falvaterra,  on  the  site  of  Fabrateria 
Vetus;  and  on  the  bank  of  the  Liris, 
nearly  opposite  Ceprano,  on  the  range 
of  heights  extending  along  the  river  to 
Isoletta,  at  a  place  called  Opt,  or  Opio 
(ab  Oppido),  are  some  remains  which 
have  been  identified  with  the  Volscian 
city  of  FregeUce,  colonized  by  the  Ro- 
mans B.C.  328.  Hannibal  laid  waste 
its  territory  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
habitants having  destroyed  the  bridges 
over  the  Liris  to  impede  his  passage. 
Owing  to  a  revolt  against  Rome  it  was 
so  far  ruined  by  the  praetor  L.  Opimius, 
B.C.  125,  that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
was  a  mere  village. 

Travellers  who  wish  to  enjoy  beau- 
tiflil  scenery,  and  to  examine  the  re- 
mains of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
cities  of  the  Volsci,  are  recommended 
to  make  an  excursion  from  Ceprano  to 
to  Isola  and  Arpino.  (See  Rte.  144.) 
They  must  go  by  rly.  to  the  Isoletta  or 


Jloccaseeca  stat.,  and  thence  by  car- 
riage along  au  excellent  road  the  whole 
way.  The  excursion  will  take  about  8 
hrs, ;  so  that  by  leaving  Ceprano  at 
an  early  hour  the  traveller  can  visit 
the  falls  of  the  Liris  at  Isola,  the  site 
of  Cicero's  villa  at  Arpino,  and  return 
through  the  latter  to  St.  Germano, 
where  there  is  better  accommodation 
than  at  Ceprano ;  or  he  cau  even  reach 
Naples. 

A  few  hundred  yds.  beyond  the  Cep- 
rano Stat,  the  rly.  reaches  the  Liris 
which  it  crosses  on  an  iron  bridge, 
leaving  the  height  of  Opi  on  the  1. 
The  river  runs  here  through  a  deep 
ravine  in  the  tertiary  marls.  Soon 
after  we  reach  the 

2  kil.  Isoletta  Stat  About  3  m. 
distant  on  the  rt.  is  the  village  of  8. 
Giovanni  Incarico  :  and  2  m.  further 
south  Pico  Farnese,  remarkable  for  the 
conical  mountain  upon  which  it  stands. 
Close  by  are  some  ruins  supposed  to  be 
those  of  Fabrateria  Nova,  a  station  on  the 
Via  Latina,  and  a  Volscian  city,  where 
Cicero  tells  us  that  Antony  and  his 
friends  concocted  plots  against  him, 
and  which  Juvenal  mentions  as  a  quiet 
and  cheap  country  town,  like  Sora  aiid 
Frusino.  A  good  carriage-road  ex- 
tends from  Isoletta  to  Itri  and  Gaeta, 
passing  below  Pico  and  by  Campo  di 
Mele. 

8  kil.  Rocca  Secca  Stat,  in  the  plain, 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Melpis.  A 
mail  diligeuce  leaves  here  daily  for 
Sora,  and  vice  versa,  on  the  arrival  of 
the  early  morning  trains  from  Naples 
and  Rome,  passing  below  Arce,  from 
which  it  follows  the  1.  bank  of  the  Liris 
through  Isola.  This  conveyance  is  in 
correspondence  with  another  by  the 
valley  of  the  Roveto,  to  the  Lake  of 
Fucino,  Avezzano,  Tagliacozzo,  &c.  (see 
Rte.  144). 

The  rly.  from  here  to  San  Germano 
passes  through  cuttings  in  the  Pleio- 
cene  marls,  gradually  approaching  the 
high  range  of  Monte  Caira  on  the  1. 
through  vineyards  interspersed  with 
elms  and  oaks,  along  a  magnificep 
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plain  bounded  on  each  side  by  moan- 
tains. 

On  the  hills  on  the  1.  are  the  towns  of 
Roooa  Secca  (5476  Inhab.),  crowned  by 
a  very  picturesque  castle  in  ruins,  the 
birthplace  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  Cuprite.  The  plain  below  Rocca 
8ecca  was  the  scene  of  the  victory  of 
Louis  of  Anjou  and  his  Florentine 
allies  over  Ladislaus  King  of  Naples. 
The  young  Louis  crossed  the  frontier 
with  an  army  of  12,000  men,  on  the 
19th  May,  1411.  The  forces  of  Ladis- 
laus were  drawn  up  at  Rocca  Secca. 
awaiting  the  attack.  Louis  led  his 
troops  in  person,  and  such  was  their 
impetuosity  that  the  army  of  Ladislaus 
was  totally  overthrown,  and  nearly  all 
the  barons  were  taken  prisoners.  Ladis- 
laus fled,  first  to  Rocca  Secca,  and 
from  there  to  San  Germane  At  either 
place  he  might  easily  have  been  made 
prisoner,  if  the  conqueror  had  been  less 
anxious  for  pillage ;  but  the  soldiers 
were  so  desirous  to  obtain  money  that 
tbey  sold  even  their  arms  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Ladislaus,  on  hearing  of  this 
result,  observed:  "The  day  after  my 
defeat,  my  kingdom  and  my  person 
were  equally  in  the  power  of  my  ene- 
mies ;  the  next  day  my  person  was 
6afe,  but  they  were  still,  if  they  chose, 
masters  of  my  kingdom ;  the  third  day 
all  the  fruits  of  their  victory  were  lost." 
Ladislaus  sent  money  to  the  invaders 
from  San  Germano.  His  troops  occu- 
pied the  defiles  of  the  road  to  Naples, 
and  Louis  retired  to  allow  Ladislaus,  in 
spite  of  his  defeat,  to  become  master  of 
the  Papal  States.  Farther  on,  Palaz- 
xuolo  and  Piedimonte,  picturesquely 
placed  at  the  base  of  the  hills  on  1.,  are 
passed ;  and  as  we  advance  the  most 
prominent  object  in  the  landscape  is 
Monte  Casino,  crowned  by  its  cele- 
brated monastery. 

5  kil.  Aquino  Stat. 

1  m.  on  the  rt.  of  the  railway,  but 
not  seen  from  it,  is  the  town  of  Aquino 
(2115  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Aquinum, 
the  birthplace  of  Juvenal,  and  of  the 
Emperor  Pescennius  Niger,  a  muni- 
cipal town  of  considerable  importance, 
called  by  Cicero  frequents  municipium. 
Juvenal  mentions  it: 


Ergo  vale  nostri  memor;  et  quoties  to 
Roma  tuo  refici  properantem  reddet  Aquino ; 
Me  quoqae  ad  Helviaam  Cererem,  vestrainque 

Dianam 
Gonvelle,  a  Cumla,  Sat.  m.  318. 

The  plain  on  the  N.  of  Aquino 
abounds  in  ruins,  the  most  remark- 
able of  which  are  a  deserted  church  of 
the  early  times  of  Christianity,  built 
upon  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  now  known  as  the  Vescovado.  In  the 
walls  are  many  fragments  of  Latin  in- 
scriptions. The  front  is  approached  by 
the  steps  of  the  ancient  temple,  com- 
posed of  white  marble,  and  still  re- 
taining the  bases  of  its  columns,  which 
formed  a  portico  60  ft.  long.  The 
doorways  of  the  ch.  are  ornamented 
with  fragments  of  ancient  cornices  of 
great  beauty,  richly  carved  with  acan- 
thus-leaves. The  interior  exhibits 
many  peculiarities.  The  nave  is  divided 
from  the  south  aisle  by  four  round 
arches,  and  from  the  north  by  six.  In 
the  walls  of  the  nave  are  six  small 
round-headed  clerestory  windows.  Six 
round  windows  occur  in  the  south 
aisle,  and  a  lancet  one  over  the  altar. 
The  roof  has  disappeared,  and  the 
ground  inside  the  ch.,  which  has  been 
used  as  a  cemetery  in  recent  times,  is 
overgrown  with  bushes  and  encum- 
bered with  ruins.  Among  these  are 
two  stone  sarcophagi,  without  covers. 
In  the  wall  near  the  door  is  a  bas- 
relief,  with  a  sitting  figure  in  the 
middle,  numerously  attended.  All  the 
costumes  are  Roman.  Close  to  the 
ch.  is  a  Triumphal  Arch,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns,  through  which  there 
is  now  a  watercourse,  called  the  Ri- 
viera delta  Madonna  del  Pianto.  Be- 
yond this,  a  narrow  lane  leads  to 
the  other  ruins,  passing  over  one 
of  the  few  remaining  portions  of  the 
Via  Latina ;  the  pavement  is  almost 
perfect.  The  ancient  gateway  of  the 
city,  called  Porta  S.  Lorenzo,,  is 
square,  and  beautifully  built  of  mas- 
sive blocks.  The  roof  is  vaulted,  and 
springs  from  the  four,  angles;  the 
projecting  stones  to  receive  the  upper 
hinges  of  the  double  doors  are  still 
perfect.  In  a  line  beyond  this  gate- 
way are  some  fragments  of  the  city 
walls,  built  of  large  blocks  without 
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cement,  the  ruins  of  a  Temple  of 
Diana,  of  a  Theatre,  and,  further  on, 
of  a  Temple  of  Ceres  Helvina,  now 
called  S.  Pietro,  both  mentioned  by 
Juvenal.  The  Temple  of  Diana,  now 
the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria  Maddalena, 
is  very  massive.  Numerous  frag- 
ments of  Doric  columns,  triglyphs, 
and  portions  of  the  frieze  attest  its 
ancient  magnificence.  The  columns 
appear  to  have  been  about  4  ft.  in 
diameter.  Numerous  inscriptions  are 
seen  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  many  of 
which  appear  to  be  sepulchral. 

About  3  m.  S.  of  Aquino  is  Ponte- 
corvo  (10,759  Inhab.)  It  is  situated 
on  the  Liris,  and,  united  to  Aquino 
and  Sora,  forms  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
It  was  founded  in  the  9th  centy.  by 
Rodoaldo  d*  Aquino,  one  of  its  early 
counts.  It  fell  under  the  Normans  in 
the  11th  centy.,  and  in  the  12th  was 
sold  by  Robert  Count  of  Cajazzo  to  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casino.  In  1389 
Boniface  IX.  took  it  from  the  monks 
and  gave  it  to  the  Tomacelli  family,  who 
held  it  till  1406,  when  it  was  restored 
to  the  monastery  by  Innocent  VII.  In 
1469,  the  army  of  Pius  II.  captured  it 
on  their  march  into  Naples  in  support 
of  John  Duke  of  Anjou.  It  was  seized 
in  1758  by  Charles  III.  Napoleon  be- 
stowed it  upon  Bernadotte,  with  the 
title  of  Prince.  It  was  restored  to 
the  Church,  with  Benevento,  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna.  It  now  forms  a 
part  of  the  Italian  province  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  In  the  1 1th  and  12th 
cents.  Pontecorvo  was  the  residence 
of  several  Greek  emigrants  from  Cala- 
bria, who  settled  here  and  at  Aquino, 
founded  monasteries,  and  introduced 
in  the  Church  ceremonies,  it  is  said,  the 
Greek  ritual.  It  has  a  mediaeval  castle, 
a  cathedral,  a  good  bridge,  and  a  small 
hospital.  Some  ruins  in  its  neighbour- 
hood have  been  supposed  to  be  those 
of  Interamna  Lirvnas  ;  but  that  ancient 
city  of  the  Volscians  is,  upon  better 
authority,  placed  at  Terame,  6  m.  farther 
£.,  near  Pignataro,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Kapido  from  S.  Germano  and  the 
Liris. 

A  cross  road  from  Pontecorvo  and 
Pico  to  San  Germano  joins  the  carriage- 
line  below  the  town  of  Piedimonte ;  a 


bridle-road  leads  across  the  hills  from 
the  latter  to  Atina, 

San  Germano  is  not  seen  until  the 
road  turns  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Casino,  when  the  ruins  of  the  amphi- 
theatre, situated  close  to  the  road,  open 
upon  the  view. 

10  kil.  San  Germano  or  Casino  Stat., 
on  the  S.  and  close  to  the  town  (12,639 
Inhab.—  Inns :  Albergo  di  Pompeii,  the 
best,  but  indifferent;  Villa  Rapido, 
tolerable),  occupying  a  part  of  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Casmum,  and  built 
at  the  base  of  a  ragged  bare  lime- 
stone hill,  on  which  stands  the  feudal 
castle,  with  its  picturesque  towers, 
which  was  carried  by  storm  by  the 
army  of  Charles  of  Anjou.  The  plain 
in  front  of  the  town  is  watered  by  the 
stream  of  the  Rapido,  the  ancient 
Vinius. 

Casinum  was  colonised  by  the  Romans 
B.C.  312,  and  is  often  mentioned  during 
the  2nd  Punic  War.  Hannibal  on  one 
occasion  ravaged  its  territory,  but  did 
not  attempt  to  reduce  the  town.  Its 
most  remarkable  ruins  are  passed  on  the 
1.  in  entering  the  modern  town  from 
the  Roman  side.  The  path  leading  to 
them  from  the  inn,  passing  above  the 
present  high  road,  was  one  of  the  an- 
cient streets.  In  many  places  the 
pavement  is  preserved,  and  exhibits 
marks  of  chariot  wheels.  The  first 
object  that  occurs  16  a  building  sup- 
posed to  be  a  Tomb,  which  stood 
on  the  Via  Latina,  now  converted 
into  a  ch.  called  the  Chiesa  del  Croci- 
Jmo.  It  stands  on  the  1.  of  the  path, 
above  the  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre. 
It  is  a  small  square  building,  with  four 
recesses  or  niches.  The  roof  is  arched 
as  a  cupola,  and,  like  the  walls,  is 
constructed  of  massive  blocks  of 
travertine.  The  entrance  door  has 
been  much  altered  to  suit  it  to  the 
existing  ch. 

Above  this  are  the  remains  of  the 
Theatre,  built  of  reticulated  masonry. 
It  is  entirely  ruined ;  but  one  chamber, 
apparently  connected  with  the  stage, 
still  exhibits  the  ancient  highly  polished 
white  stucco.  The  Amphitheatre,  below 
the  tomb,  is  still  an  imposing  ruin. 
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Its  walls  were  coated  with  reticulated 
masonry.  Five  entrances  are  now 
traceable;  three  of  these  front  the  road ; 
on  the  other  side  the  building  seems  to 
rest  against  the  mountain.  The  seats 
of  the  interior  have  disappeared,  and  the 
arena  has  been  converted  into  a  field. 
It  was  built  at  the  expense  of  Umidia 
Quadratilla,  a  lady  of  Casinum, 
mentioned  in  Pliny's  letters.  The  in- 
scription recording  this  fact  is  pre- 
served in  the  museum  of  Monte 
Casino.  Nearly  opposite,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rapido,  at  a  spot  called  Monti- 
eelli,  are  the  ruins  of  the  Villa  of 
JT.  Terentius  Varro,  of  which  he  has 
left  a  detailed  description.  M.  An- 
tony made  it  afterwards  the  scene 
of  his  orgies,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero, 
who  adds:  Studiorum  enim  auorum  M. 
Vctrro  voluit  esse  Mud,  non  UbidinMm, 
diversorium.  Qua  ro  ilia  villa  ante  dice- 
bantur  f  qua  cogitabantur  1  quae  Uteris 
mandabanturf  Jitra  populi  Romani,  mo- 
munenta  majorum,  omnis  sapienticB  ratio, 
omnisque  doctrina. — Phil.  ii.  40. 

Some  of  the  modern  churches  are 
built  with  materials  from  ancient  build- 
ings. One  of  them  (S.  Marin  dell 
cinque  torn)  contains  12  marble  Co- 
rinthian columns,  and  some  paintings 
by  Luca  Giordano  (1677);  and  outside 
the  door  of  another  is  a  colossal  vase, 
a  votive  offering  of  T.  Pomponius  to 
Hercules,  as  recorded  in  an  inscription 
now  almost  illegible. 

San  Germano  was  a  place  of  im- 
portance in  the  middle  ages.  The 
Emperor  Otho  IV.  took  it  on  his 
invasion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
in  1210.  The  legates  of  Honorius  III. 
received  here  the  oath  of  Frederick  II. 
to  undertake  a  crusade  to  the  Holy 
Land;  and  his  successor,  Gregory  IX., 
concluded  in  it  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  same  emperor.  The  town  is  as 
well  known  for  its  foggy  climate,  owing 
to  the  abundant  springs  around,  as 
Casinum  was  in  former  days. 

Nebulo&I  rura  Cosini. 

SrL.  Ital.  iv.  22T. 

The  Monastery  of  Monte  Casino 
is  situated  on  the  lofty  hill  above  the 
town,  and  is  2 J  m.  from  it.  The  road 
leading  to  it,  only  to  be  travelled  on 


horseback  or  on  a  litter,  commences  at 
the  west  extremity  of  the  town ;  horses 
and   donkeys   for  the    ascent,  which 
will    take   an    hoar,  will  always    be 
found  at  the  rly.  station.    Travellers 
may  visit  it  and  return  to  San  Ger- 
mano in  4  hours.    It  is  without  excep- 
tion the  grandest  and  most  celebrated 
monastic  establishment  in  the  world. 
Its  undoubted   antiquity,  its   interest 
as  the  residence  of  St.  Benedict  and 
the  cradle  of  monaohism,  its  literary 
treasures,    the  learning   and    accom- 
plishments of  the  brethren,  all   com- 
bine to  place  it  above  the  rivalry  of 
every    similar    institution.      It    was 
founded  by  St.  Benedict  in  529.  on 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Apollo;  a  fact 
commemorated  by  Dante : 


Quel  monte,  a  cut  Ca&slno  e  nella  costa, 
Fa  frequentato  gia  in  su  la  citna 
Dalle  gente  ingannata  e  mal  disposta. 

E  quel  eon  io  cbe  an  vi  portal  prima 
Lo  Dome  dl  Colui,  cbe  in  terra  addusse 
La  verita  che  tanto  ci  sublima : 

E  tanta  grazia  sopra  me  rilusse 
Che  io  ritrasai  le  ville  circonstantl 
DalV  ompio  culto,  che  il  mondo  sedusse. 

tar,  xxn. 


The  Monastery  is  a  massive  pile, 
more  like  a  palace  than  a  convent,  but 
without  much  architectural  pretension, 
although  its  great  extent  and  general 
simplicity  make  it  an  imposing  edifice. 
It  is  entered  by  a  low  rocky  passage,  said 
to  have  been  the  cell  of  the  founder. 
The  2  courts  to  which  this  leads  com- 
municate   with   each    other  by  open 
arcades.    The  centre  one  is  supplied 
with  a  cistern  of  delicious  water,  and 
is  ornamented    with    statues    of   St. 
Benedict  and  his  sister  St.  Scolastiea : 
the  canopy  over  it  rests  on  exquisite 
columns;  the  whole  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  best  Italian  style.    A  handsome 
flight   of   steps   leads    to    the  upper 
quadrangle,  in  which  the  ch.  is  built. 
In   a   cloister  which    runs  round  it, 
supported    by  granite    columns  from 
the    temple    of  Apollo,    are    placed 
marble  statues  of  the  principal  bene- 
factors of  the   ch.     Over    the   door 
a  Latin  inscription  records  the  founda- 
tion   of    the    abbey,    and    its    sub* 
sequent  vicissitudes   up   to   the  year 
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1649.  The  eh.  erected  by  St.  Bene- 1 
diet  was  destroyed  towards  the  end  of 
the  6th  centy.  by  the  Longobards,  re- 
built in  the  8th  by  the  Abbot  Petro- 
naces,  burnt  by  the  Saracens  in  888, 
repaired  by  the  Abbot  Johannes,  and 
again  rebuilt  by  the  Abbot  Desiderius, 
afterwards  Pope  Victor  III.,  in  1065. 
It  was  consecrated  in  748  by  Pope 
Zacharias,  and  again  in  1071  by 
Alexander  II.  It  was  totally  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  1349,  and 
restored  in  1 865  by  Urban  V.  In  1 649 
it  fell  down  in  consequence  of  the  neg- 
ligence of  the  workmen  during  some 
repairs.  Towards  the  close  of  the  1 7th 
cent,  it  was  once  more  rebuilt  with 
greater  magnificence,  in  its  present 
form.  It  was  completed  in  1727,  and 
on  the  19th  May  m  that  year  it  was 
consecrated  by  Benedict  XIII.  The 
bronze  gates  were  cast  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  presented  to  the  Abbot 
Desiderius  by  a  member  of  the  f until  y 
of  Pantaleone  of  Amain.  The  centre 
door  is  divided  into  compartments, 
which  contain,  in  inlaid  silver  letters, 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  tenures,  fiefs,  and 
other  possessions  of  the  abbey  in  1066, 
the  year  iu  which  the  gates  were  pre- 
sented. Of  the  preceding  edifice  there 
is  a  choice  bit,  and  some  small  arches 
and  columns  in  an  obscure  little  court 
near  the  entrance  to  the  arches.  There 
are  two  granite  lions,  which  guard  the 
outer  entrance  to  the  cloisters.  The 
sculptures  of  St.  Benedict  and  St. 
Sebastian,  with  the  Virgin  between 
them,  are  of  the  1 5th  centy.  Of  the 
pavement  called  Opus  Alexandrinum 
there  are  specimens  in  both  courts, 
and  in  the  inner  one  a  remarkable 
Anted  torso  column,  upon  which  it  is 
said  stood  a  statue  of  Apollo.  On  each 
side  of  San  Gallo's  court  are  3  planted 
yards  or  gardens,  in  which  are  several 
objects  of  antiquity,  porpyhry  and 
granite  columns,  &e. 
The  interior  of  the  Church  far  sur- 

S asses  in  elegance  and  in  costliness  of 
ecoration  every  other  in  Italy,  scarcely 
surpassed  by  St.  Peter's  itself.  The 
floors  of  Florentine  mosaic,  the  profu- 
sion of  rich  marbles,  and  the  paintings, 
give  it  an  unapproachable  superiority. 
On  each  side  of  the  high  altar  there 


is  a  handsome  mausoleum ;  one  is  the 
work  of  Francetco  Sangalio,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  Clement  VII.  to  the 
memory  of  his  nephew  Pietro  de* 
Medici,  drowned  in  the  Garigliano 
(p.  37) ;  the  other  to  Outdone  Fiera- 
mo8cat  prince  of  Mignano.  The  high 
altar  is  rich  in  precious  marbles.  St. 
Benedict  and  St.  Scolastica  are  buried 
beneath  it.  The  subterranean  chapel 
contains  paintings  by  Marco  da  Siena 
and  Mazzaroppiy  which  have  suffered 
much  by  damp.  During  his  residence 
in  the  monastery,  Tasso  was  a  con- 
stant visitor  to  this  chapel.  The 
choir  of  the  ch.  is  of  walnut  wood. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  exquisite 
sculpture  of  its  flowers,  figures,  &c. 
Fifty  Corinthian  columns,  with  orna- 
mental bases,  divide  the  seats  from  each 
other.  The  panels  forming  the  backs, 
48  in  number,  are  carved  in  every  va- 
riety of  pattern,  with  flowers,  birds,  or 
foliage,  and  a  portrait  of  some  religious 
character  in  the  middle.  The  doors 
of  the  sacristy  and  those  opposite  to 
them  leading  to  the  convent  are 
superb.  The  chapels  on  each  side 
the  altar,  the  Cappella  delV  Jxsunzione, 
and  that  of  the  Addolorata,  are  perfect 
specimens  of  Florentine  mosaic,  which 
is  lavished  equally  over  the  floor,  walls, 
and  altar.  On  the  space  over  the 
doors  is  a  fresco  by  Luca  Giordano, 
representing  the  consecration  of  the 
ch.  by  Alexander  II.  The  Chapel  of 
the  SS.  Sacramento,  and  the  ceiling 
of  the  nave,  representing  the  miracles 
of  St.  Benedict  and  the  monastic 
virtues,  are  also  by  Qiordano,  who 
has  inserted  his  name  with  the  date, 
1677.  The  chapel  of  S.  Gregory 
the  Great  contains  a  picture  of  the 
Saint,  by  Marco  Mazzaroppiy  whose 
principal  works  are  to  be  found  here. 
The  Martyrdom  of  St.  Andrew,  over 
the  door  in  the  side  aisle,  is  also  by 
Mazzaroppi.  The  organ  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Italy.  There  are  several 
interesting  works  of  art  in  the  sacristy 
— reliquaries,  croziers,  crosses,  ivories : 
one  very  remarkable  crozier,  attributed 
to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  has  been  restored 
by  Tenerani.  The  floor  of  the  sacristy 
is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  Opus  Alex- 
andrinum.    The  Jie/ectory  contains  a 
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fine  painting  of  the  miracle  of  the 
loaves  and  fishes,  by  Bassano. 

The  Library  of  Monte  Casino  will 
always  have  a  peculiar  interest  for  the 
scholar,  as  the  sanctuary  in  which 
many  treasures  of  Greek  and  Latin 
literature  were  preserved  during  the 
dark  ages.  Even  in  the  early  history 
of  the  monastery,  copies  of  the  rarest 
classical  MSS.  were  made  by  the  monks. 
To  the  Abbot  Desiderius,  who  greatly 
encouraged  these  transcripts  in  the  11th 
cent.,  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
the  preservation  of  the  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus and  the  Fasti  of  Ovid.  The 
library  contains  at  this  time  upwards 
of  10,000  vols.,  among  which  are  some 
cinque-cento  editions  of  great  rarity  and 
value.  The  oldest  MSS.  are : — a  trans- 
lation by  Rufus  of  Origen's  Commen- 
tary on  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans, of  the  6th  cent.  ;  a  Dante, 
dated  1367,  with  marginal  and  inter- 
linear notes ;  a  Virgil  of  the  14th 
copied  from  another  MS.  of  the  10th 
cent,  in  Lombard  characters,  which 
supplies  the  termination  of  many 
verses  incomplete  in  other  copies; 
original  MSS.  of  the  Chronicle  of  Leo 
Ostiensis  and  Ricardo  di  San  Ger- 
mano ;  and  the  Vision  of  Frate  Alberico, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  given 
Dante  the  idea  of  the  Divina  Corn- 
media.  In  1865  the  monks  edited 
and  printed  a  fac-simile  of  the  MS.  of 
Dante  above-mentioned. 

The  Archives*  however,  contain  by 
far  the  most  valuable  of  all  the  trea- 
sures of  the  abbey.  They  comprise 
about  800  original  diplomas  and  char- 
ters of  emperors,  kings,  dukes,  and 
barons,  beginning  with  Ajo  Prince  of 
the  Lombards,  in  884 ;  and  a  complete 
series  of  all  the  bulls  of  the  popes 
relating  to  the  monastery  from  the 
1  lth  cent.  Many  of  the  charters  have 
portraits  of  the  princes  by  whom  they 
were  granted.  The  seals  attached 
to  them  alone  would  be  a  curious 
study.  This  inestimable  collection  of 
the  political  and  religious  history  of 
the  middle  ages  has  been  carefully  ar- 
ranged and  copied  into  six  folio  vo- 
lumes. Among  the  numerous  letters  is 
the  correspondence  of  Don  Erasmo  Gat- 


tola,  the  historian  of  the  abbey,  with 
Muratori,  Tiraboschi,  Mabillon,  Mont- 
faucon,  and  other  learned  men  of  his 
time.     At  the  end  of  an  Italian  version 
of  Boccaccio,  De  Claris  MvXieribusy  are, 
the  letter  of  Mahomet  II.  to  Nicholas 
V.,  in   which  he   complains   of    the 
armaments  raised  against  him  by   the 
Pope,  and  promises  to  become  a  Christian 
as  soon  as  ne  arrives  at  Rome  with  his 
army ;  and  the  answer  of  the  Pope, 
declaring  that  he  is  not  to  be  duped  by 
the  pretended  promise  of  conversion. 
A  sella  balnearia  of  rosso  antioo,  found 
at  Suio,  on  the  banks  of  the  Garigliano, 
is  preserved  here.    The  Tower,  which 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  habitation 
of  St.  Benedict,  contains  some  pictures 
by  L.  Giordano,  Novelli,  Spagnoletto,  &c, 
remains  of  the  great  collection,  which 
was  carried  off  to  enrich  the  gallery  at 
Naples.    The  cloisters  of  this  part  of 
the  building  have  been  converted  into 
a  gallery  of  inscriptions  and  antiquities, 
collected  chiefly  among  the  ruins   of 
Casinum. 

The  inmates  of  the  monastery  now 
consist  only  of  a  few  monks,  with  some 
novices,  who  are  not  necessarily  obliged 
to  take  the  monastic  vows ;  and  a 
large  number  of  pupils,  receiving 
a  general  education.  The  revenues 
of  the  establishment  were  formerly 
more  than  20,000/.  a  year;  they  now 
little  exceed  4000/.  Depending  on  the 
monastery  is  a  kind  of  reformatory 
for  boys,  who  are  instructed  in  matters 
connected  with  agriculture.  The  Abbot 
held  the  rank  of  first  baron  of  the  king- 
dom. But  though  the  high  and  palmy 
days  of  Monte  Casino  have  passed  away, 
the  hospitality  of  the  brethren  con- 
tinues to  be  extended  to  strangers  with 
unaffected  kindness  and  courtesy. 
Several  large  and  comfortable  rooms 
are  set  apart  for  the  accommodation 
of  visitors,  and  a  cordial  welcome  is 
never  wanting.  The  view  from  the 
convent  is  singularly  fine.  The  plain 
of  the  Liris  as  far  as  the  frontier  of 
the  Roman  States,  including  the  towns 
of  Ceprano,  Aquino,  and  Arce,  the 
high  cultivation  of  the  country,  the 
picturesque  forms  of  the  distant 
mountains,  combine  to  form  a  pano- 
rama of  the  highest  interest  and  beauty. 
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The  Abbot's  town  residence,  or  Fores- 
teria,  in  the  town  below,  is  a  handsomely 
fitted-up  mansion,  where  the  chief  of 
the  confraternity  resides,  and  where 
distinguished  visitors,  and  especially 
ladies,  are  lodged,  who  have  been  per- 
mitted to  visit  the  monastery,  but  to 
do  which  a  special  permission,  rarely 
granted,  from  the  Pope  is  absolutely 
necessary. 

During  the  spring  a  few  days  may 
be  spent  very  agreeably  at  San  Ger- 
mano,  from  which  several  excursions 
can  be  made ;  the  traveller  will  do 
well  to  avoid  sleeping  here  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  A  road  of  4  m. 
leads  to  Pignataro,  near  which,  at 
Terame,  are  the  remains  of  Interamna 
Lvinas  (Rte.  141).  Another,  along  the 
Rapido,  passing  near  the  villages  of  S. 
Elia  and  Belmonte,  reaches  Atina  (11 
m.),  and  thence  descends  to  Sora  (12 
m.),  from  which  15  m.  more  will 
bring  us  back  to  Koccasecca  Stat. 
(Rte.  144).  Aquino  and  Pontecorvo 
are  within  short  distances  from  San 
Germano  since  the  rly.  has  been 
opened ;  and  the  pedestrian  may  ascend 
Monte  Caira,  a  mountain  4942  ft.  high, 
on  the  N.W.  of  Monte  Casino,  whose 
summit  commands  one  of  the  finest 
panoramas  in  Italy,  extending  from 
Monte  Cavo,  near  Albano,  to  Vesuvius 
and  the  monastery  of  the  Camaldoli, 
above  Naples. 

After  leaving  San  Germano,  the 
villages  of  Cervaro  (4836  Inhab.),  8. 
Vittore  (2125  Inhab.),  and  8.  Pietro-tn- 
Fine,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sum- 
baccaro  on  the  1.,  are  passed.  The  rly. 
then  crosses  the  plain  as  far  as 

10  kil.  Rooca  <T  Evandro  Stat.,  3  m. 
from  the  town  (3242  Inhab.)  of  this 
name,  which  stands  on  the  rt.,  on  one 
of  the  declivities  of  the  Monte  di 
Camino,  or  Monte  della  Difesa,  over- 
looking the  Garigliano :  good  roads 
to  R.  d'  Evandro  and  S.  Vittore.  At 
this  stat.  commences  a  rapid  rise,  the 
hills  approaching  each  other,  and  the 
country  becomes  wilder;  the  rly.  con- 
tinning  to  ascend  the  valley  or  gorge, 
till,  issuing  from  the  pass  called  La 
Qola  di  Mignano,  the  village  of  that 
name  opens  on  the  view;  seen  from 


the  distance  Mignano  has  a  picturesque 
effect. 

7  kil.  Mignano  Stat.  The  town  (2461 
luhab.),  which  still  retains  some  of  its 
medieval  walls,  is  at  a  short  distance 
on  the  rt:  it  was  once  a  military 
position  of  some  importance,  command- 
ing the  ravine  or  gola  to  which  it  gives 
its  name.  Leaving  Mignano,  the  line 
ascends  rapidly  through  some  very 
deep  cuttings  in  the  volcanic  tufa  for 
two-thirds  of  the  distance  to 

7  kil.  Presenzano  Stat.,  before  reach- 
ing which  a  fine  view  opens  over  the 
plain  of  the  Volturno.  The  village 
of  Presenzano  is  at  some  distance  on 
the  1.,  in  a  picturesque  situation  on 
the  declivity  of  one  of  the  limestone 
hills,  that  border  the  plain  on  the  W. 
From  Presenzano  Stat,  the  rly.  descends 
across  the  plain,  having  the  volcanic 
hills  of  EoccamonfincL,  covered  with 
numerous  villages,  on  the  rt.,  for  4  m. 
to 

8  kil.  CaianieUo  Vairano  Stat  (1192 
Inhab.  There  is  a  country  inn  called 
the  Taverna  di  Oaianelio.)  The  pic- 
turesquely situated  village  upon  the 
hill  on  the  1.  is  Marzanello.  The  car- 
riage-road from  Oprano  joins  here 
that  from  the  Abruzzi.  (Rte.  142.)  A 
road  on  the  1.,  following  probably  a 
branch  of  the  Via  Latina  to  Bene  ventum, 
leads  by  Pietra  Vairano,  and,  after 
crossing  the  Volturno,  to  Alife  and 
Piedirnonte.  (Excursions  from  Naples.) 
Another,  following  the  direction  of 
the  Via  Latino,  of  which  some  traces 
are  visible,  passes  after  5  m.  through 
Teano.  2  m.  before  reaching  the 
latter  town,  in  a  ravine  on  the  rt., 
are  the  chalybeate  springs  called  Acqua 
deUe  CaldareUe,  the  ancient  Aqua  Sinu* 
e8sancef  of  which  Pliny  thus  records  the 
virtues : — Sterilitatem  fcBminarum  et 
virorum  insaniam  abolere  produntur. 

6  kil.  Riardo  Sfat  Riardo  (1152 
Inhab.)  itself  stands  upon  a  hill  on 
the  1.,  beyond  which  is  the  town  of 
Pietra  Mellara,  and  a  road  to  Alife. 
The  rly.  now  tuns  through  deep 
cuttings  as  far  as 
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6  kiL  Tfamo  Stat.,  2$  m.  E.  of  the 
town.  From  hereabouts  the  island  of 
Ischia  comes  into  view. 

Teano  (12,993  Inhab.\  the  ancient 
Teanum  Sidicinum,  according  to  Strabo 
the  most  important  city  ox  Campania 
next  to  Capua,  situated  on  the  eastern 
slopes  of  Roccamonfina,  is  approached 
by  a  terrace  commandingafine  view  oyer 
the  neighbouring  country.  It  was  at 
Teanum  that  most  of  the  Capuan  sena- 
tors, whilst  waiting  in  confinement  their 
sentence  from  Rome,  were  put  to  death 
in  b.c.  211  by  the  Consul  Fulvius, 
against  the  opinion  of  his  colleague 
A.  Claudius.  During  the  war  between 
Antony  and  Octavian  the  commanders 
of  the  Legions  in  Italy  met  here 
with  a  view  to  reconcile  them.  The 
modern  town  is  the  residence  of  a 
bishop  of  the  united  dioceses  of  Teano 
and  Calvi.  The  streets  are  narrow. 
The  massive  remains  of  the  baronial 
castle  built  by  Marino  Marzano,  Duke 
of  Sessa,  the  partisan  of  John  of  Anjou 
in  the  15th  centy.,  are  of  immense 
extent;  the  stables  alone  are  capable 
of  containing  300  horses.  A  monu- 
ment in  the  cloisters  of  the  suppressed 
convent  is  supposed  to  bear  the  effigy 
of  this  rebellious  vassal  and  kins- 
man of  the  house  of  Aragon.  The 
cathedral  contains  many  columns  taken 
from  ancient  buildings,  and  a  sarco- 
phagus with  bas-reliefs ;  in  front  of  the 
door  are  two  sphinxes  of  red  granite. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  built  into  the 
walls  of  this  and  other  buildings,  speak 
of  the  city  as  a  colony  of  Claudius, 
and  refer  to  the  baths,  to  several 
temples  of  Ceres,  Hercules  Victor, 
and  Juno  Popnlonia.  The  ancient 
theatre,  now  called  la  Madonna  Mia 
Grotta,  still  retains  several  of  its  sub- 
terranean vaults.  The  large  remains 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  close  to  the 
road  outside  the  town.  The  Ospizio 
of  the  monastery  of  S.  Antonio,  2  m. 
distant,  perched  on  the  crest  of  the  hill, 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect.  The 
great  volcanic  crater  of  Roccamonfina 
is  seen  towering  m  the  distance  on  the 
of  Teano.  (Rte.  141.) 
saving  Teano  Stat.,  the  railway, 
ag  a  tortuous  direction,  passes 
h  a  very  fertile  region  of  olives, 


vines,  and  corn,  leaving  on  the  rt  the 
range  of  hills  which  extends  from 
Rocca  d*  Evandro  to  the  promontory 
of  Mondragone,  the  central  portion  of 
which  about  Casciano  and  C&naiola,  the 
Monte  Maseima  or  Falemus,  is  cele- 
brated for  its  wines ;  and  closer  to  the 
line  the  Torre  di  Franceiin,  before 
reaching 

7  kil.  Sparanisi  Stat.,  near  the  vil- 
lage (3375  Inhab.),  with  a  large  ch. 
on  1.  This  is  the  nearest  point  on 
the  rly.  to  Forniia  and  Gaeta.  A  public 
conve>ance  leaves  here  for  For  mi  a, 
Fondi,  and  Terracina  every  morn- 
ing. 

[Cafot  (2  m.  from  the  Sparanisi  and 
Pignataro  Stations  on  the  railway), 
the  ancient  Caies*  containing  scarcely  a 
doaen  houses  and  a  small  ruined  castle 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  ground  around 
is  encumbered  with,  rains,  and  quan- 
tities of  coins  are  found  by  the  pea- 
sants in  the  neighbourhood.  The  best 
remains  existing  are  those  of  a  temple, 
a  ruined  arch  of  brickwork,  and  the 
theatre.  The  temple  is  interesting. 
Several  chambers  are  well  preserved* 
and  are  lined  with  reticulated  masonry. 
In  the  first  chamber  are  numerous 
fragments  of  bassi-relievi  in  stucco  on 
the  inner  wall ;  among  them  some  sit- 
ting figures,  a  tripod,  and  palm-leaves 
may  be  traced.  Tne  ruin  is  now  called 
Sta.  Casta,  **  But  the  most  interesting, 
perhaps  I  should  say  the  most  pic- 
turesque, object,"  says  Mr.  Craven, 
"is  a  small  fountain  formed  of  a 
marble  slab,  bearing  on  its  surface  a 
very  well  executed  bas-relief  of  elegant 
design,  composed  of  festoons  of  vine- 
leaves  and  grapes  with  a  mask  in  the 
centre.  Thk  relic  is  placed  against 
the  base  of  a  steep  rock  covered  with 
creepers,  forming  one  side  of  a  singular 
little  volcanic  glen,  bearing  in  Us  whole 
extension  the  marks  of  innumerable 
conduits,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  baths  or  thermae."  Some 
fine  specimens  of  Roman  gold  orna- 
ments have  been  recently  found  here. 

The  wines  of  Calvi  are  celebrated  by 
Horace— 
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Cecubran,  et  pr»lo  domltara  Calen* 
Tn  tribes  warn ;  mea  nee  FaUnrna 
ltomp«rant  vitee.  Deque  Fonnlaiii 

PocuUcollM. 
0&LXX.J 

6  kil.  Pignaiaro  Stat.  (3723  Inhab.), 
From  this  stat.  the  rly.  enters  the  great 
plain  of  the  Campagna  Felice,  across 
which  it  runs  until  reaching  the  Vol- 
turno, spanned  by  an  iron^  bridge  of  7 
arches,  outside  the  fortifications  of 
Capua.  There  are  fine  views  over  the 
mountain  group  of  the  Pizzo  di  Salva- 
tore  on  the  L,  and  of  the  Monte  Tifata 
farther  on.  On  crossing  the  plain 
before  reaching  Capua,  Vesuvius  and 
the  mountains  of  Castellamare  can  be 
seen  from  here  m  clear  weather. 

10  kil.  Capua  Stat,  which  is  outside 
the  gate  on  the  side  of  Naples. 

Cafua.  (13,145  Inhab. — Inns:  La 
Posta,  very  dirty  and  ill  kept;  Id 
Belvedere,  bad  and  dirty.)  it  does 
not  stand  on  the  site  of  ancient  Ca- 
pua, but  on  that  of  Casilinum,  well 
known  for  its  gallant  defence  against 
Hannibal.  The  position  of  ancient 
Capua  is  to  be  sought  at  Santa  Maria, 
2  m.  farther  on. 

Modern  Capua  was  built  in  the  9th 
centy.,  and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
It  stands  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Volturno, 
which  forms  so  extensive  a  curve  as  to 
surround  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  town. 
Its  fortifications,  first  erected  in  1231 
by  Fuccio  Ftorentmo,  were  reconstruct- 
ed and  enlarged  by  Vauban  on  the 
modern  system.  Thev  were  remodelled 
and  strengthened  with  earthworks  in 
1855,  under  the  direction  of  a  Russian 
officer.  In  1501  Capua  was  trea- 
cherously taken  and  sacked  by  Cesar 
Borgia,  when  5000  of  its  inhab.  perish- 
ed fey  the  sword.  Near  the  nunnery  a 
terrace  is  shown  from  which  many 
ladies,  to  avoid  dishonour,  threw  them- 
selves into  the  river.  Capua  now  ranks 
as  one  of  the  three  Neapolitan  mili- 
tary stations  of  the  first  class.  On 
the  1st  of  Nov.  I860  it  was  taken  by 
the  Italian  army  from  Francis  II. 
after  the  battle  of  the  Volturno ; 
when  die  King  was  obliged  to  retire 
on  the  Gariguano  and  Gaeta.  The 
Gothic  cathedral  has  preserved  some 


granite  columns  of  unequal  size  from 
the  ruins  of  Cariimitm,  and  on  the 
high  altar  there  are  two  fine  co- 
lumns of  verde  antfco.  In  the  subter- 
ranean chapel,  which  is  of  the  Norman 
times,  are  a  Roman  tomb  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  a  Pieta,  and  an  Entombment 
by  Bottiglierif  erroneously  attributed 
to  Bernini.  The  ch.  of  the  Armunxiata 
is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Under  an  arch  of  the 
Piazza  dei  Giudici,  beside  the  church, 
are  preserved  some  ancient  inscrip- 
tions, probably  from  ancient  Capua, 
and  a  curious  bas-relief  of  Jupiter, 
Minerva,  and  Diana,  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  tread-wheel,  with  men  inside 
working  it,  from  the  sepulchral  urn  of 
a  certain  Proseus,  a  redemptor  or  con- 
tractor. It  was  from  the  Piazza  de' 
Giudici  that  Borgia,  while  receiving 
the  ransom  agreed  upon  for  peace,  gave 
the  signal  for  the  massacre. 

The  rly.  from  Capua  continues  across 
the  plain,  gradually  approaching  the 
hilly  group  of  Monte  Tifata,  and  through 
a  most  fertile  country  to 

5  kil.  Santa  Maria  Stat.,  close  to  the 
village  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Capua,  celebrated  for  the  ruins  of  its 
amphitheatre. 

For  a  description  of  the  ruins  of 
ancient  Capua,  see  Naples,  Exc.  VI. 

6  kil.  Caserta  Junct.  Stat.,  near  the 
gate  of  the  royal  palace  (Inns:  H. 
Vittoria;  H,  VUla  Rente;  both  near  the 
station;  H.  Crocelle;  all  well  spoken 
of  for  cleanliness  and  comfort;  M. 
Stella,  Pension  nt  all,  according  to  agree- 
ment. Carriages  for  Sta.  Maria,  St. 
AngeU>  in  Formis,  Caserta  Veochia; 
and  living  en  pension  7  frs.  a  day). 

6  kil.  Maddakni  Stat,  where  the 
road  to  Benevento  and  Campo  Basso 
branch  off  (Rtes.  145,  146).  From 
here  the  rly.  takes  a  more  southerly 
direction  as  far  as 

6  kil.  Concetto  Junct.  Stat.,  where  the 

line  to  No!  a  and  Sanseverino,  and  the 

carriage-road    to    Benevento    by    the 

Caudine  Forks,  branch  off  on  L  (Exc. 

VZ  from. Naples). 
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7  kiL  Aoerra  Stat.,  passing  through 
the  most  fertile  portion  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice  to 

3  kii.  Casahunw  Stat.  On  leaving 
this,  the  hills  of  S.  Elmo  above  Naples, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  oome 
into  view.  The  great  extramural 
cemetery  is  passed  upon  the  hill  of 
Poggio  Reale  on  the  rt.,  and  the  rly. 
to  Benevento  passed  before  reaching 

11  kil.  Naples  Term.  Stat. 

For  a  description  of  the  places 
between  Capua  and  Naples,  see  Naples, 
Exc.  VL 

I  For  information  as  to  arrival  at 
Naples,  hotels,  &c,  see  Naples,  Gene- 
ral Information,  p.  74. 
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This  road,  formerly  the  great  high- 
way between  Borne  and  Naples,  is 
now  comparatively  abandoned,  since 
the  opening  of  the  railway  by  Ceprano 
and  San  Germano.  The  post-horse  sta- 
tions on  it  being  suppressed,  it  can  only 
now  be  travelled  over  by  vettnrino 
from  Veiletri  to  Terracina,  from  which 
a  post  diligence  starts  for  Sparanisi  on 
the  rly.,  passing  by  Fondi,  Formia,  and 
S.  Agata.  The  inns  are,  lor  the  most 
part,  closed,  so  that  the  traveller 
will  experience  inconvenience  in  this 
respect.  As  regards  the  interest  of  the 
country  through  which  it  passes,  the 
road  by  the  Pontine  Marshes,  Terra- 
cina, and  Formia,  yields  to  none  in 
Italy.  It  follows  nearly  the  exact 
line  of  the  old  Via  Appia  made  by 
Appins  Claudius  from  Home  to  Capua 
(B.c  312.) 

With  a  vettnrino  carriage,  which 
for  four  persons  ought  not  to  cost 
more  than  15  napoleons,  exclusive  of 
the  coachman's  buonamano,  the  journey 
can  be  performed  in  3  days,  by  em- 
ploying  the  railway  between  Borne  and 
Veiletri  on  one  hand,  and  from  Spara- 
nisi or  Capua  to  Naples  on  the  other. 
Leaving  Borne  by  the  early  train, 
Terracina  can  be  easily  reached  early 
enough  to  see  all  that  is  worthy  of 
being  visited  at  it.  On  the  second  day 
Formia,  with  time  to  make  an  excursion 
to  Gaeta,  can  be  made  the  resting- 
place  ;  and  Naples  early  in  the  after- 
noon on  the  third,  by  taking  the  rail* 
way  at  Capua  through  A  versa. 

A  rly.  is  projected  along  this  road, 
which  will  joiu  the  present  Borne  and 
Naples  rly.  at  Veiletri  and  Sparanisi, 
and  form  when  completed  a  second 
direct  line  of  communication  between 
Borne  and  Naples. 

On  leaving  Borne  we  traverse  the 
Piazza  Trajano,  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the 
Coliseum,  and,  passing  St.  John  La* 
teran,  leave  the  city  by  the  Porta  di  San 
Giovanni,  and  enter  at  once  upon  the 
Campagna.    The  post-road  to  Albano, 
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the  Via  Appia  Nova,  is  of  modern  con- 
struction ;  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the 
ancient  Via  Appia  (on  the  rt.),  but  does 
not  join  it  until  it  reaches  Le  Fruttochic 
11m.  from  the  city.* 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate 
the  effect  produced  by  the  first  two 
stages  of  this  route.  Classical  enthu- 
siasm is  not  exclusive,  for  even  the 
most  ordinary  mind  cannot  be  insensible 
to  the  impressions  excited  by  the  aspect 
of  the  desolate  Campagna.  As  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach,  the  plain  is  covered 
with  ruins,  pre-eminent  among  which 
are  the  long  lines  of  the  Claudian 
and  Anio  Novus  Aqueducts,  spanning 
the  dreary  waste  with  their  gigantic 
arches.  These  ruins  appeal  more  power- 
fully to  the  imagination  than  any  other 
antiquities  of  Home.  Their  construc- 
tion bespeaks  a  grandeur  of  conception 
and  of  purpose,  and  the  desolation  of 
the  scene  is  peculiarly  in  accordance 
with  the  reflections  suggested  by  them. 

The  details  of  the  route  from  Rome 
to  Albano  and  Nemi  are  described  in 
the  Handbook  of  Rome. 

Albano.  On  leaving  the  town  the  road 
crosses  the  gigantic  viadnct  which  spans 
the  valley  that  separates  it  from  Laric- 
cia,  and,  passing  the  piazza  of  the  latter 
town,  having  the  Chigi  Palace  on  the 
1.,  and  the  church  opposite,  traverses 
two  smaller  viaducts  before  reaching 
Genzano. 

At  the  21st  m.  the  post-road  quits 

•  The  stations  on  the  Via  Appia,  as  far  at; 
Capua,  were — 

Ad  Nonam  or  M.  P.,  iz. 

Aricia,  vit.,  Lariccia. 

Tres  Tabernse,  xvii.,  near  Cisterna. 

Appii  Forum,  x.,  Foro  Appio. 

Ad  Mediae,  ix.,  Mesa. 

Tarracina,  xi.,  Terradna, 

Fundi,  xiii.,  Fondi. 

Fonnise,  xiii.,  near  Formia. 

Minturnse,  ix.,  near  PonU  di  Carigliana. 

Sinuessa.  ix.,  Mondragone.  From  Sinuessa 
branched  off  the  Via  Domitlana  leading  to 
Naples,  constructed  by  Domitian,  passing 
by  Liternum,  xiv.(7V>rre  diPatria),  Cumae, 
vi.(6*uma),Puteoli,  iii.  (/v«tioK),Neapoli8, 
x.  (Naples). 

Pons  Campanus,  ix. 

Ad  Octavum,  ix. 

Capua,  viii,    Sta.  Maria  di  Capua,  3  m. 
beyond  the  modem  Capua,  the  CasQinum 
of  the  Via  Latina. 
[8.  Italy.-] 


the  Appian,  and  makes  a  detour  of 
several  miles  to  pass  through  Velletri, 
but  it  rejoins  the  ancient  road 
2  miles  before  reaching  Cisterna, 
leaving  on  the  right  the  picturesque 
heights  of  Monte  Giovi,  the  ancient 
Corioli,  and  of  Civita  Lavinia,  the  site 
of  Lanuvium.  Velletri  is  entered  by  a 
gateway  built  in  1 573  from  the  designs 
of  Vignola. 

Velletri  (see  ttte.  140). 

The  carriage-road  on  leaving  Vel- 
letri descends  to  the  plain,  and 
2  m.  before  arriving  at  Cisterna  re- 
joins the  Via  Appia,  passing  through 
the  extremity  of  the  oak  forests  of 
Cisterna,  once  the  favourite  haunt  of 
the  notorious  brigand  Barbone.  They 
form  a  valuable  portion  of  a  vast  estate 
extending  to  the  mountains,  a  feudal 
possession  of  the  Caetani  family.  The 
forest  on  each  side  of  the  road  has 
been  cleared  for  a  few  hundred  yards, 
to  prevent  the  concealment  of  robbers. 
Juvenal's  description  of  the  bad  cha- 
racter of  the  Via  Appia  applies  in  so 
many  particulars  to  the  modern  route, 
that  it  is  an  illustration  of  the  invete- 
racy of  habit  which  Italy  affords : — 

Interdum  et  ferro  suhitus  grassator  agit  rem, 
Arroato  qnoties  tuts  custode  tenentur 
Et  Pomptina  palus  et  Gallinaria  pinus. 

Sat.  in.  305. 

Before  reaching  Cisterna  branches 
of  the  Fosso  delle  Castelle,  one  of  the 
affluents  to  the  Astura,  are  crossed ;  and 
at  the  31st  m.  from  Rome  some  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  may  be  seen 
on  the  rt.,  traversing  the  valley. 

8  m  Cisterna  (3012  Inhab.—  Inn,  La 
Poata,  much  complained  of  for  its  want  of 
comfort  and  exorbitant  charges)  ought 
to  be  avoided  as  a  sleeping-place  after 
the  middle  of  May,  since  many  persons 
who  have  passed  the  night  there  have 
been  attacked  with  fever  after  arriving 
at  Naples.  Cisterna  stands  on  the  last 
elevation  above  the  Pontine  Marshes 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Cis- 
terna Neronis,  a  name  derived  perhaps 
from  the  works  undertaken  by  Nero 
for  extending  the  canal  of  the  marshes. 
The  town  of  Ulubrce,  whose  inhabitants 
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are  called  ♦*  little  frogs"  by  Cicero, 
is  believed  to  have  stood  in  its 
vicinity,  but  Cisterna  is  supposed 
to  have  risen  from  the  ruins  of  Tres 
Tabernw^  The  greater  part  of  the 
town  is  concealed  from  the  road  by 
the  large  mansion  of  the  Caetanis. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  piazza  is  a 
vast  store  for  grain  grown  in  the  adja- 
cent country.  Between  Cisterna  and 
Porto  d'Anzio  is  Campomorto,  the  scene 
of  the  victory  gained  in  1482  by 
Roberto  Malatesta  and  Girolamo  Riario, 
the  generals  of  Venice  and  the  Pope, 
over  the  armies  of  Naples  and  Ferrara, 
commanded  by  Alfonso  Duke  of  Cala- 
bria, and  now  the  centre  of  one  of 
the  largest  cattle-farms  of  the  Roman 
States,  belonging  to  the  Hospital  of 
S.  Spirito.  There  is  a  good  view  of 
Norba  on  the  1.,  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Gorgoglione,  all  the  way  from  Cis- 
terna ;  and  farther  on  of  Sermoneta, 
an  interesting  town  on  the  declivity  of 
the  Volscian  Mountains,  remarkable 
for  its  large  baronial  castle.  Sermo- 
neta  was  a  feudal  possession  of  the 
Caetanis,  to  the  head  of  which  family 
it  gives  a  ducal  title.  It  can  be  most 
easily  visited  from  Torre  Tre  Ponti, 
from  which  it  is  5  m.  distant. 

1 1  m  Torre  Tre  Ponti;  a  solitary  post- 
station,  marking  the  site  of  Trepontium, 
— the  Tripus  of  the  middle  ages.  \  a 
m.  beyond  this  the  Nmfa  is  crossed  by 
a  Roman  bridge,  bearing  on  each  para- 
pet inscriptions  recording  its  having 
been  repaired  by  Trajan. 

The  Pontine  Marshes,  Pomptince  Pa- 
ludes,  (in  Ital.  Paludi  Pontine)  pro- 
perly begin  here.  Their  length, 
from  Nettuno  to  Terracina,  is  36  m. ; 
their  breadth,  from  the  mountains  to 
the  sea,  is  from  6  to  12  m.  The 
extent  of  land  recovered  by  the  mo- 
dern drainage  may  be  estimated  as 
covering  at  least  13,000  acres.  Their 
least  accessible  swamps  are  now  almost 
entirely  tenanted  by  herds  of  buffalos, 
wild  boars,  stags,  and  wild  fowl ;  and 
where  they  are  traversed  by  the  high 
road,  a  few  solitary  post-houses,  whose 
inhabitants  carry  in  their  livid  counte- 
nances the  fatal  evidence  of  malaria, 


are  the  only  signs  they  give  that  man 
even  exists  within  their  limits.  Pliny 
states  that  24  cities  were  once  to  be 
found  here;  and  we  learn  from  LWy 
that  the  Pomptinus  Ager  was  cultivated 
and  portioned  out  to  the  Roman  people, 
Of  the  24  cities,  several  stood  upon  the 
mountains  and  on  the  coast,  where  their 
ruins  are  still  traceable  ;  so  that  Pliny's 
statement  is  not  a  proof  that  the  plain 
was  inhabited.  There  is,  however,  no 
question  of  the  fact  that  Rome  drew" 
her  supplies  of  grain  from  the  Volscian 
plain ;  and  the  principal  plain  in  the 
territory  of  the  Volsci  being  the  marsh* 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
marshes  in  the  early  history  of  Rome 
were  cultivated. 

"When    this  district,"    says     Dr. 
Cramer,  "  was  occupied  by  nourishing 
cities,  and  an  active  and  industrious  po- 
pulation was  ever  ready  to  check  the 
increase  of  stagnation,  it  might  easily 
be  kept  under ;  but  after  the  ambition 
of  Rome,  and  her  system  of  universal 
dominion,  had  rendered  this  tract  of 
country  desolate,  these  wastes  and  fens 
naturally  increased,  and  in  process  of 
time  gained  so  much  ground,  as  to  ren- 
der any  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil 
only  temporary  and  inefficient.     The 
primary  cause  of  the  evil  must  doubt- 
less have  been  the  want  of  a  fall  in  the 
Pontine  plains,  for  the  rivers  which  rise 
in  the  chain  of  the  Volscian  mountains 
bounding  the  marshes  to  the  N.E.,  to 
carry  off  their  waters   into  the   sea, 
especially  as  they  are  apt  to  overflow 
in  the  rainy  season.     It  is  supposed 
that,   when    Appius    constructed   the 
road  named  after  him,  he  made  the  first 
attempt  to  drain  these  marshes;   but 
this  is  not  certain,  as  no  such  work  is 
mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
the  formation  of  this  Roman  way.  But 
about  130  years  after,  there  is  a  posi- 
tive statement  of  that  object  having 
been    partly  effected    by  the    consul 
Corn.  Cethegus.    Julius  Ca?sar  was  the 
next   who  formed  the  design   of  ac- 
complishing the  arduous  task;  but  it 
is  doubtful  whether  he  ever  actually 
began  it.    It  therefore  remained  for 
Augustus  to  carry  the  plan  into  execu- 
tion, which  must  have  been  attended 
with  success,  for  we  do  not  hear  of  any 
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further  works  of  that  kind  becoming 
necessary  till  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Nerva.  Inscriptions  are  extant  which 
testify  the  interest  which  they  took  in 
these  beneficial  projects.  The  last  un- 
dertaking of  this  nature,  before  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
formed  under  the  reign  of  T heodoric 
the  Goth,  by  Ctecilius  Decius,  and  ap- 
parently with  good  effect." 

Boniface  VIII.,  in  the   13th  cent., 
was  the  first  pope  who  attempted  to 
drain  the  marshes ;  Martin  V.  and  Six- 
tus  V.  followed  his  example:  but  no 
substantial  benefit  was   effected   until 
the  time  of  Pius  VI.,  who  restored  the 
canal  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of  the 
Line  a  Pia>  and  constructed  the  modern 
road.     The   expense  of  the  works  is 
said  to  have  been  1 ,022,000  scudi  (about 
337,916/.)  ;    and   the  annual   cost  of 
keeping  them  up  is  estimated  at  4000 
scudi  (844/.).     For  several  miles  of  this 
route,  the   road  of  Pius  VI.  is   con- 
structed on    the  Appian.      The    tall 
elms  on  each  side  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  avenue,  which  continues  for 
so  many  miles  in  a  perfectly  straight 
line  that  it  produces  a  wearisome  effect 
upon  the  traveller,  which  the  occasional 
picturesque  scenes  on   the  mountains 
to  the  1.  of  the  marshes  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  counteract.    The  road  for  a 
considerable  distance  skirts  the  great 
canal  called  the  Cannle  delta  Botte,  the 
Decennovium    of  Procopius,   originally 
made  by  Augustus,  and  memorable  in 
the  journey  of  Horace,  who  embarked 
upon  it  and  proceeded  in  a  boat  to 
Terracina. 

About  midway  between  Torre  Tre 
Ponti  and  Bocca  di  Fiume,  the  spot 
still  called  Foro  Appio  marks  the  site 
of  Forum  Appti,  the  station  on  the 
Appian  Way  between  Tres  Tabern» 
and  Terracina.  There  is  a  small 
inn,  where  a  lunch  may  be  procured. 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  Horace  em- 
barked  in  the  evening  on  the  canal : — 

Inde  Forum  Appi, 
Differtum  nautis,  caupouibua  atque  malignis. 

Sat.  i.  v.  3. 

m  ft  has  a  higher  interest  for  the  Chris- 
tian traveller,  as  the  spot  where  St. 
Paul  first  met  his  countrymen  from 


Rome.  "  And  so  we  went  towards 
Rome.  And  from  thence,  when  the 
brethren  heard  of  us,  they  came  to 
meet  us  as  far  as  Appii  Forum,  and 
the  Three  Taverns :  whom  when  Paul 
saw,  he  thanked  God,  and  took  cou- 
rage." Acts  xxviii.  14,  15.  The  road 
follows  the  canal  all  the  way  to  the  next 
station,  2  m.  before  reaching  which  a 
road  branches  off  on  the  1.  to 

l/Sezte  (93 67  Inhab.),  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  objects  among  the  moun- 
tains on  the  1.  of  the  road,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Volscian  town  of 
Setia.  It  was  the  place  where,  from 
its  strong  position,  the  Carthaginian 
hostages  given  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Punic  war  were  confined.  The  old  road 
from  Rome  to  Naples  passed  at  the  foot 
of  its  steep  hill.  The  only  objects  of 
interest  at  Sezze  are  the  ruins  of  a 
building  called  the  Temple  of  Saturn, 
and  some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls.  Before  ascending  the  hill  to 
Sezze,  the  road  continues  along  its 
base  to 

Piperno  (5704  Inhab.),  7  m.  farther. 
It  preserves  the  name  of  Privernum, 
famous  for  its  long  struggles  against 
Rome ;  but  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  1  m.  to  the  N.,  and  in  the 
plain,  near  the  high  road  leading  to 
Frosinone.  The  plain  of  Piperno  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Volscian 
Mountains,  the  pinnacles  surrounding 
it  being  crowned  with  the  pictur- 
esque castles  and  villages  of  Rocca 
Gorga,  Maenza,  Rocca  Secca,  and 
Prossedi.  3  m.  further  S.  is  the  Cis- 
tercian monastery  of  Fossanuova,  in 
which  St  Thomas  Aquinas  died,  on  his 
way  to  the  Council  of  Lyons  in  1274 ; 
according  to  Villaui,  of  poison  admi- 
nistered to  him  by  order  of  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  King  of  Naples.  Its  site  may 
be  seen  from  the  high  road  in  the  valley 
through  which  descends  the  Amasenus. 

5  m.  beyond  Fossanuova  is  Sonnxno 
(3368  Inn-ib.) ;  and  in  a  parallel  valley, 
and  6  m.  from  Prossedi,  San  Lorenzo — 
two  villages  celebrated  for  their  pic- 
turesque female  costumes,  and  notorious 
as  the  head-quarters  of  the  most  daiw 

•  c  2 
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bands  of  brigands  that  have  infested 
in  modern  times  the  road  from  Rome 
to  Naples.] 

Returning  to  the  high-road — 

7  m.  Bocca  di  Fiwne. 

8  m.  Mesa;  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
station  Ad  Mediae,  between  Forum 
Appii  and  Tarracina.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  to  the  post-house  is 
an  ancient  milestone,  with  inscriptions 
of  the  6th  year  of  the  reign  of  Trajan ; 
and  near  it  are  the  remains  of  a  large 
ancient  tomb,  on  a  huge  quadrangular 
base  cased  with  large  blocks  of  lime- 
stone brought  from  the  neighbouring 
Volscian  mountains. 

3  m.  Ponte  Maggiore,  soon  after  pass- 
ing which,  the  streams  of  the  Ufente  and 
Amaseno,  the  ancient  Ufens  and  Ama- 
senus,  are  crossed  near  their  junction 
beyond  Mesa  at  the  68th  mile.  The 
Amasenus  is  mentioned  by  Virgil,  in 
describing  the  flight  of  Metabus  and 
Camilla : — 

Ecce,  fugae  medio,  Bummis  Amasenns  abundans 
Spumabat  ripis ;  tantus  se  nubibus  imber 
Ruperat ;  ille,  innare  parans,  infant ia  amore 
Tardatur,  caroque  oneri  timet. — Am.  zi.  547. 

The  inscription  relative  to  the  works  of 
Theodoric  on  these  marshes,  which  is 
preserved  at  Terracina,  was  discovered 
here.  Midway  between  Ponte  Mag- 
giore and  Terracina  were  situated  in 
the  days  of  Horace  the  grove,  temple, 
and  fountain  of  Feronia, 

quarta  vix  demum  exponimur  hora  ; 
Ora  manusque  tua  lavimus,  Feronia,  lympha ; 

Sat.  i.  v.  23. 

but  the  traveller  will  not  find  any 
traces  of  the  locality.  A  fine  olive 
plantation  has  been  lately  made  on  the 
declivity  of  the  adjoining  mountain  by 
Count  Antonelli,and  forms  a  remarkable 
object  from  Ponte  Maggiore  on  the  1. 
The  modern  road  leaves  the  line  of  the 
Appian  at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Ter- 
racina, the  latter  running  more  to  the 
1.,  and  nearer  the  base  of  the  mountain. 
A  fragment  of  it  may  be  seen  in  a 
stable  nearly  opposite  to  the  inn. 

8  m.  TekrACINA  (7376  Inhab. — Ilus  : 


La  Posta ;  H6tel  Royal),  the  Anxur  of 
the  Volscians,  the  Trachina  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  Tarracina  of  the  Ro- 
mans, who  made  it  one  of  their  naval 
stations.  Its  Volscian  name  was  re- 
tained by  the  Latin  poets,  who  fre- 
quently allude  to  the  beauty  of  its 
position : 

Millia  tumpranai  tria  repimus;  atque   subi- 

mus 
Impo&itum  taxis  late  candentibus  Anxur. 

Hon.  Sat.  i.  v.  25. 

0  nemus,  o  fontes,  solidamque  madentis  arene 
Llttus,  et  aequoreis  splendtdus  Anxur  aquis. 

Mart.  x.  51. 

Diligence  to  Sparanisi  6 tat.  on  the 
rly.  every  morning. 

On  entering  Terracina  the  traveller 
will  not  fail  to  recognise,  in  the  palm- 
trees,  the  orange-groves,  the  aloe,  the 
pomegranate,  and  the  prickly  pear,  his 
approach  to  the  bright  and  sunny  cli- 
mate of  the  South. 

The  town  is  picturesquely  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  extreme  S.  point  of  the 
Volscian  mountains,  which  here  ad- 
vance so  precipitously  into  the  sea  as 
to  leave  scarcely  room  for  the  passage 
of  the  road. 

Its  bishopric,  now  united  to  that  of 
Piperno  and  Sezze,  dates  from  the  ear- 
liest ages  of  the  Church ;  the  first  bishop 
S.  Epaphraditus,  said  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  St.  Peter's,  a.d.  46.  The 
high  road  passes  through  only  a  portion 
of  the  town,  which  is  situated  chiefly 
on  a  steep  elevation  above  it,  crowned 
by  an  ancient  monastery  ;  and  higher 
still  are  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of 
Theodoric.  Beyond  the  inn  is  a 
detached  mass  of  rock  rising  boldly 
above  the  road,  a  conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque object,  which  forms  so  charac- 
teristic a  feature  in  the  scenery  of 
Terracina.  It  was  formerly  inhabited 
by  a  hermit,  whose  cell  may  be 
descried  about  half  up  its  side.  There 
are  few  places  which  present  so  many 
memorials  of  the  nations  and  king- 
doms which  have  successively  exer- 
cised their  influence  on  the  destiny  of 
Italy.  The  ruins  which  we  find  here 
recall  the  Volscians,  the  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  the  Goths ;  whose  monu- 
ments still  exist  side  by  side  with  the 
works  of  the  modern  popes. 
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The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  Peter, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Anxur.  The  beautiful 
fluted  marble  columns  were  taken  from 
the  ancient  building,  together  with  a 
marble  vase  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
and   a  fragment  of  mosaic.      In  the 
Piazza  is  the  inscription  relating  to  the 
attempts  of  Theodoric  to  restore  the 
Appian  Way.      Above  the  town  are 
considerable  remains  of  Pelasgic  walls 
and  some  ancient  reservoirs  for  water ; 
but    the    most   conspicuous  and  pic- 
turesque ruins  are  those  of  the  Palace 
of  Theodoric  on  the  summit  of  the  pre- 
cipice.   No  one  who  can  spare  a  couple 
of  hours  should  omit  visiting  this  ruined 
palace  of  the  Gothic  lawgiver.    Besides 
the  view,  which  is  very  beautiful,  and 
extends,   on   the   one    side,   over   the 
whole  expanse  of  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
and  on  the  other,  over  the  coast  as  far 
as  Ischia,  embracing  the  Ponza  islands, 
the  building    itself   is   extremely   in- 
teresting.    Many  of  the  corridors  and 
chambers  are  perfect,  and  resemble  in 
their  arrangement  those  of  Nero's  Pa- 
lace in  Borne.     Near  the  path  leading 
to  it  are  ancient  quarries  on  the  side 
of  the  cliff,  where  there  are  several 
Roman  inscriptions,  left  by  the  work- 
men in  former  days.    The  ascent  ought 
not  to  be  attempted  without  a  guide, 
an  office  which  any  of  the  numerous 
boys  who  are  always  hanging  about  the 
inn  will  readily  discharge  For  a  small 
consideration.     The  ancient  Port  is  now 
nearly   filled    up  with    sand,  but  its 
massive  mole,  and  the  size  of  the  basin, 
said  to  be  upwards  of  3800  feet  in  cir- 
cuit, still  attest  its  importance  as  one  of 
the  principal  naval  stations  of  the  Ro- 
mans. The  rings  for  mooring  the  vessels 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  S.  angle  of  the 
harbour.   The  palace  of  Pius  VI.  is  per- 
haps an  appropriate  memorial  of  the 
immense  efforts  made  by  that  pope  in 
draining  the  marshes.     It  commands 
one  of  the  finest  views  on  this  coast 
of  Italy.    A  new  pier  has  been   run 
out  beyond   the  ancient  port,  which 
affords  protection  from  westerly  winds 
to  the  small  vessels  frequenting  it. 

[The  bold  promontory  of  Circe,  the 
Promontorium  Circaum  of  the  ancients, 


now  Monte  Circelh,  is  a  perpendicular 
mass  of  limestone,  almost  isolated  at 
the  extremity  of  the  Pontine  Marshes. 
It  may  be  easily  visited  from  Terra- 
cina.  The  distance  to  San  Felice  by 
the  road  which  runs  close  to  the  sea- 
shore is  10  m.  There  are  few  spots  in 
this  part  of  Italy  which  are  more  fa- 
mous in  ancient  poetry  than  this  pro- 
montory, regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  fabulous  island  of  Circe. 

Proxima  Circaa  raduntur  litora  terras. 
Dives  Inaccessos  ubi  Solis  filia  lucos 
Assiduo  resonat  cantu,  tec  Usque  superbte 
Urlt  odoratam  nocturua  in  lumina  cedrum, 
Arguto  tenues  percurrens  pectine  tela*. 
Hinc  exaudiri  gemitus,  ineque  leonum 
Vincla  recusantum  et  sera  sub  nocte  inden- 
tion; 
Setigerique  sues,  atque  in  pnesepibus  ursi 
Snvfre,  ac  formae  magnorum  ululare  luporum ; 
Quos  hominum  ex  facie  Dea  saeva  potentibus 

herbis 
lnduerat  Circe  in  vultus  ac  tecta  feraruin. 
Qua:  ne  monstra  pii  paterentur  talia  frogs 
Delati  in  portus,  neu  litora  dira  subirent, 
Neptunus  ventis  implevit  vela  secundis, 
Atque  fugam  dedit,  et  preeter  vada  fervida  vexit. 

Vieo.  Aen.  vii.  10. 

On  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
commands  one  of  the  most  striking 
prospects  in  Italy,  some  ruins  may  still  be 
traced,  which  are  believed  to  be  the  re- 
mains of  a  Temple  of  the  Sun,  or,  more 
probably,  of  the  ancient  citadel.  The 
city  of  CircaHi,  one  of  those  captured 
by  Coriolanus,  which  was  in  existence 
in  the  time  of  Cicero  and  was  the  scene 
of  the  exile  of  Lepidus,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  situated  either  at  San  Felice 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  promontory,  or 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Torre  di  Paola 
on  the  W.  Ruins  are  still  visible  at 
both  places.  From  the  agreeable  posi- 
tion of  this  city  near  the  sea,  and  the 
facilities  it  afforded  for  hunting  the 
wild  boar,  it  was  the  frequent  residence 
of  many  eminent  Romans.  Polybius 
mentions  his  having  often  enjoyed  the 
boar-hunt  in  its  neighbourhood.  It 
was  one  of  the  favourite  retreats  of 
Cicero,  of  Atticus,  and,  in  later  times, 
of  Tiberius  and  Domitian.  Among  the 
Roman,  epicures  it  was  famous  for  its 
oysters : — 

Circatis  nata  forent,  an 
Lucrinnm  ad  saxum,  Rutupinove  edita  fundo 
Ostrea,  callebat  primo  deprendere  morsu. 

Juv.  Sat.  iv.  140 
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here  a  villa,  was  saved  by  the  physi- 
cal strength  of  Sejanus  from  the  death 
which  the  fall  of  the  rocks  at  the  en- 
trance  inflicted  on  his  courtiers.  This 
cavern  is  Jm.  from  the  village,  and  has 
still  remains  of  seats,  divisions,  and 
ornaments  in  stucco.  The  path  that 
leads  to  it  by  the  water-side  is  bordered 
with  Roman  remains.  Barbarossa 
made  Sperlonga  a  resting-place  for  a 
night  previous  to  his  attacking  Fondi. 
The  best  way  of  visiting  Sperlonga 
will  be  in  a  boat  from  Gaeta,  a  distance 
of  10  m.] 

On  leaving  Itri  the  road  descends 
the  hill  amidst  vineyards  and  forest 
trees.  As  it  approaches  the  coast  the 
scenery  increases  in  beauty,  and  the  clas- 
sical interest  becomes  more  absorbing. 
Shortly  before  reaching  Formia  the  road 
opens  upon  the  lovely  bay  of  Gaeta, 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  its  headland,  co- 
vered with  bright  battlements  and 
villas.  In  the  distance  are  Ischia  and 
Procida ;  and  further  still  we  may  de- 
scry the  blue  mountains  which  form  the 
E.  curve  of  the  bay  of  Naples,  and  the 
well-known  outline  of  Vesuvius.  As 
we  advance,  a  massive  circular  tower, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vineyard  on  the 
rt.,  and  overhung  by  a  carroob  tree, 
is  a  picturesque  object  in  the  landscape, 
and  would  probably  be  selected  by  the 
Artist  as  a  striking  feature  in  every 
view  of  the  bay  from  this  road,  even 
if  it  did  not  possess  a  higher  interest 
as  the  Tomb  of  Cicero.  This  massive 
sepulchre  too  closely  resembles  the 
other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  on 
the  Appian  to  leave  any  doubt  as  to 
its  real  destination  ;  it  consists  of  two 
stones  resting  upon  an  immense  square 
base,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  small  lan- 
tern with  windows.  On  the  hill  above 
the  road  some  vestiges  of  foundations 
may  still  be  traced  which  probably  mark 
the  site  of  the  temple  dedicated  by 
Cicero  to  Apollo ;  and  on  the  sho»*e, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  considerable 
remains  still  exist  to  denote  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Formiau  villa.  The  inter- 
vening space  is  now  covered  with  wood 
and  vineyards ;  and  the  locality  an- 
swers so  well  to  the  description  of 
Plutarch,  that  classical  enthusiasm  may 


be  pardoned  for  accepting  the  tradition 
which  supposes  this  tower  to  have  been 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  cen- 
turion overtook  the  litter  in  which  the 
great  orator  was  escaping  to  the  sea-side, 
and  where  the  champion  of  freedom 
fell  beneath  the  sword  of  the  tribune 
whose  life  he  had  saved  by  his  defence. 
In  spite  of  the  apparent  probabilities 
in  favour  of  this  building,  antiquaries 
have  suggested  that  the  square  ruins 
on  the  nil!  above  the  road  are  more 

Srobably  the  remains  of  the  tomb.  Tra- 
ition,  however,  often  a  better  authority, 
has  given  this  tower  the  name  of  Torre 
di  Cicerone. 

The  suburb  of  CastdUme  di  Gaeta 
is  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  Formice, 
the  capital  of  the  L&strygones,  and 
the  well-known  scene  of  the  inhos- 
pitable reception  of  Ulysses.  Some 
portions  of  its  ancient  walls  and  a  gate- 
way may  still  be  traced.  The  wealthy 
family  of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself  a 
native  of  Formic,  had  engrossed  so 
great  a  part  of  the  locality,  that  Ho- 
race (who  slept  there  at  the  house  of 
Murena,  the  brother  of  Licinia,  whom 
Mecsenas  married)  calls  it  the  "city  of 
the  Mamurrae  " —  Urbs  Mnmwrrarxim : — 

In  Mamurrarum  lawi  delude  urbe  manemus, 
Murena  prabente  domum,  Capftone  culinam. 

Sat.  i.  5.  37. 

The  line  of  coast  from  Castellone 
to  Mola  was  lined  until  lately  with 
remains  of  extensive  substructions, 
terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths,  and 
grottoes,  which  appear  to  have  be- 
longed to  different  Roman  villas. 
The  greater  part  have  been  destroyed 
in  transforming  the  Villa  Caposele  into 
the  modern  royal  villa,  the  only  portion 
now  visible  being  included  in  the  gar- 
dens below  the  Albergo  di  Cicerone,con- 
si  sting  of  a  large  hall  and  about  a  dozen 
of  smaller  rooms.  The  Formian  Villa 
of  Cicero  occupied  probably  the  site 
extending  from  the  royal  villa  to  the 
gardens  of  the  inn,  at  the  base  of  which 
is  the  little  port  erected  by  King  Fer- 
dinand II. 

10  m.  Formi>tf  formerly  called  3fola 
di  Gaeta  (9151  Inhab.  —  Inn:  Hotel 
(fEurQjje*) 
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The  Fonnicm  Villa  of  Cicero — The 
rains  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Capo- 
sele  were  until  lately  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  at  Formia.  Below  the  terrace 
of  the  inn,  which  commands  a  beautiful 
prospect,  the  gardens  are  tilled  with 
masses  of  reticulated  masonry,  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  the  baths  of 
the  Formian  Villa,  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  the  great  orator,  the  scene  of 
his  political  conferences  with  Pompey, 
and  the  calm  retreat  in  which  he  en- 
joyed the  society  of  Scipio  and  Lselius. 
It  is  consolatory  to  find  that,  however 
much  doubt  may  have  been  raised  as 
to-  the  precise  purposes  of  these  ruins, 
the  lapse  of  two  thousand  years  has 
not  altered  the  majestic  mountains 
which  surround  the  bay ;  the  sea  still 
washes  the  bright  beach  upon  which 
the  illustrious  philosopher  loved  to 
ramble;  the 

Temperate  dulce  Formiae  litus 

is  as  mild  and  lovely  as  when  Martial 
celebrated  it ;  and  the  Etesian  breezes 
during  the  summer  season  are  still  as 
grateful  as  when  Plutarch  wrote  his 
description  of  the  spot.  Independently 
of  these  associations,  the  bay  of  Gaeta 
recalls  the  well-known  descriptions  of 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Horace.  Local  at- 
tachment has  reconciled  the  scenery  of 
For  mi  a  with  that  mentioned  in  the 
Odyssey,  and  even  the  fountain  of  Ar- 
tacia,  where  Ulysses  met  the  daughter 
of  Antiphates  king  of  the  Lcestrygones, 
is  identified  with  one  still  flowing.  The 
wine  of  the  neighbourhood,  so  cele- 
brated by  Horace,  has  not  lost  its  re- 
putation. 

Quanquam  nee  Calabwe  mella  ferunt  apes, 
Nee  Laestrygonia  Bacchus  in  amphora 
Languescit  xnihi. 

Hob.  Od.  in.  is. 


EXCURSION  TO  GAETA  AND  THE  ISLANDS 
OF  PONZA,  PALMAROLA,  &C. 

A  pleasant  excursion  of  4  m.  along, 
the  shores  of  the  bay,  which  abound 
everywhere  with  the  ruins  of  Roman 
villas,  brings  us  to  Gaeta,  the  ancient 
Caieta.      Before   reaching    it    a   long 


village,  called  the   Borgo,  extending 
along  the  beach,  is  traversed. 

The  town  of  Gaeta  (1 8,3*5  Inhab.— 
Inn  :  Atbcrgo  d' Italia)  stands  at  the  base 
of  a  rounded  hill,  crowned  by  the  tomb 
of  Munatius  Plancus,  now  a  fortress, 
and  on  a  projecting  headland,  which 
advances  into  the  sea  and  forms  the 
N.  end  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Sinus  Caietanus,  and  still 
known  as  the  Golfo  di  Gaeta.  The  W. 
side  of  the  bay  was  studded  with  Roman 
villas.  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lselius 
were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there 
and  amusing  their  leisure  with  picking 
up  shells  on  the  beach.  The  port  and 
promontory,  to  which  Virgil  has  given 
an  immortal  interest  as  the  burial  place 
of  the  nurse  of  JSneas,  are  picturesque 
objects  from  all  parts  of  the  surround- 
ing country : 

Tu  quoque  litoribus  nostrls,  JEnela.  nutrix, 
J£ternam  moriens  famam.  Caieta,  dedisti ; 
Et  nunc  servat  honos  sedem  tuus. 

JEn.  vii.  1. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
Gaeta  was  one  of  the  three  Greek  mu 
nicipalities  which  became  the  refugt 
of  the  civilization  of  Rome.  Amalfi, 
Gaeta,  and  Naples  subsequently  ad- 
vanced to  independence  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  too  enfeebled 
to  offer  opposition  to  the  change. 
Their  chief  magistrate  bore  the  title 
of  doge,  duca,  or  ipata ;  their  wealthy 
merchants  had  ships  and  settlements  in 
the  great  ports  of  the  Levant.  The 
bluff  promontory  of  Gaeta,  united  to 
the  main  land  by  a  low  and  narrow 
isthmus,  strengthened  by  walls,  and 
backed  by  the  defiles  of  the  Csecuban 
mountains,  gave  to  this  ancient  settle- 
ment that  natural  strength  which  has 
made  it  in  our  own  times  the  key- 
fortress  of  the  kingdom.  The  city 
consequently  survived  the  invasions  of 
the  Lombards  and  the  Saracens,  and 
did  not  lose  its  liberty  until  the  12th 
cent.,  when  it  was  absorbed,  along 
with  the  other  free  cities  of  Southern 
Italy,  in  the  Norman  conquest.  The 
position  of  Gaeta  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  its  rich  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  groves  give  it  a  peculiarly  south- 
ern character.  It  is  the  chief  city  of 
a  district,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop' 
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The  Cathedral  contains  the  standard 
presented  by  Pius  V.  to  Don  John  of 
Austria,  the  commander  of  the  Chris- 
tian army  at  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
In  front  of  it  is  a  carious  pillar 
having  on  its  four  sides  mediaeval 
reliefs  of  histories  of  Our  Lord. 
The  celebrated  column  with  12  faces, 
on  which  are  inscribed  the  names  of 
the  12  winds  in  Greek  and  Latin,  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  monuments  in 
the  town.  On  the  highest  point  of  the 
promontory  is  the  circular  building 
which  forms  so  conspicuous  an  object 
in  the  landscape.  It  is  shown  by  the 
inscription  on  it  to  be  the  tomb  of  L. 
Munatius  Plancus,  and  is  now  called  the 
Torre  cT  Orlando.  The  other  antiquities 
of  Gaeta  are  the  remains  of  the  am- 
phitheatre and  theatre,  the  vestiges  of 
a  temple,  and  the  villas  of  Scaurus  and 
Hadrian.  The  beauty  of  the  women 
is  very  striking. 

The  Citadel  of  Gaeta  was  always 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  The  castle  was 
enlarged  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon  in 
1440.  During  the  invasion  of  Naples 
by  the  French  army  of  Louis  XII. 
in  1501,  Gaeta  was  obliged  to  sur- 
render by  the  distressed  circumstances 
of  Frederick  of  Aragon.  In  the  war 
which  arose  out  of  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  it  was  the  last  stronghold  of 
the  French,  and  was  besieged  and  cap- 
tured by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova,  after  the 
battle  of  the Garigliano,in  1 504.  Charles 
V.  built  another  castle  and  strengthened 
the  fortificatioas  by  the  addition  of  im- 
portant outworks.  In  1734  it  was 
besieged  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
Duke  di  Liria  and  Charles  III.,  and 
dishonourably  surrenderedby  CountTat- 
tenboch.  During  the  French  invasion 
of  1798,  the  fortress,  commanded  by  the 
Swiss  General  Tschudy,  surrendered 
at  discretion  to  the  army  of  General 
Rey;  an  event  so  disgraceful  that  it 
was  regarded  as  an  act  of  treachery, 
for  the  garrison  contained  4000  soldiers, 
70  cannon,  1 2  mortars,  20,000  muskets, 
and  supplies  for  a  year.  After  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  fortifica- 
tions were  again  strengthened,  and  the 
citadel  was  enabled  to'  sustain  the  me- 
morable siege  of  1806,  which  is  well 


known    from  the    operations    of    our 
navy  on  the  coast  in  support   of   tbe 
besieged.      At  the    approach    of    the 
French    army    under    Massena,     the 
feeble  regency  of  Naples  engaged    to 
ffive  up  all  the  fortresses  of  the  king- 
dom.   The  citadel  of  Gaeta  was  com- 
manded by  the  Prince  of  Hesse  Philip- 
stadt,  who  answered  the  summons  of 
the  regency  by  saying  that  he  should 
disobey  their  commands  for  the  higher 
commands  of  honour  and  of  war.     The 
prince,  assisted  by  the  English   fleet 
upon  the  coast,  gallantly  held  out  until 
the  fall  of  Scilla  in  July  1806;  and  on 
the  18th  of  that  month,  after  ten  day* 
continued  firing,  the  fortress  honourably 
capitulated.  The  palace  of  the  governor 
was  the  residence  of  Pius  IX.  in  1 850, 
after  his  night  from  Rome,  and   had 
since  been   much    enlarged    by    Fer- 
dinand II.    In  the  tower  of  the  citadel 
lies  buried  the  Constable  de  Bourbon, 
who  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Rome 
in    1527.      The    military   defences   of 
Gaeta  had  been   immensely  strength- 
ened and  extended  of  late  years,  and  it 
was   one   of  the    strongest  places   in 
Italy.  It  formed  the  favourite  residence 
of  the  sovereign.     An  extensive  line 
of  batteries  along  the  shore   encircle 
not  only  the  old  castle  but  the  adjoin- 
ing   hill,    and   a   magnificent  Gothic 
church,    dedicated    to    St.     Francis, 
was  erected.    The  royal  residence  was 
at  the  junction  of  the  hill  of  Munatius 
Plancus   and   the   fortress  or   castle; 
along  the    former    roads  have    been 
carried  in  different  directions,  and  tbe 
Roman  tomb,  formerly  of  difficult  ac- 
cess, can  now  be  reached  in  a  carriage. 
In  1860  Gaeta  apain   underwent  a 
memorable  siege.    King  Francis  II., 
after   being  obliged  to   abandon    his 
capital  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  and 
making  an  unsuccessful  stand  to  main- 
tain himself  on  the  lines  of  the  Vol- 
turno    and    Garigliano,   was    at   last 
(in  November)  forced  to  shut  himself 
up  in  this  his  last  stronghold,  with  a 
considerable  army.    After  a  siege  of 
several    weeks  Gaeta  surrendered  to 
the    Italian    army,   commanded    by 
General   Cialdini;  the  last    Bourbon 
king  taking  refuge  on  board  a  French 
man-of-war,  by  which  he  was  conveyed 
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to  Civita  Vecchia.  At  the  time  of  the 
surrender  (Feb.  23,  1861)  800  pieces 
of  cannon  formed  the  defences  of  this 
celebrated  fortress. 

About  30  miles  S.W.  of  Gaeta  are  the 
islands  of  Ponza,  Palmarola,  and  Zau- 
none,  with  some  smaller  rocks.  They 
belong  to  the  district  of  Gaeta,  and 
have  a  145  Inhab.  Pmza,  the  ancient 
Pontia,  12  m.  in  circumference,  is  the 
largest.  It  received  the  thanks  of  the 
senate  for  its  devotion  to  Rome  in  the 
second  Punic  war.  Tiberius  banished 
to  this  island  his  nephew  Nero,  the 
oldest  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 

fiina,  where  he  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
t  is  also  interesting  as  the  spot  on 
which  many  of  the  early  Christians 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius  and  Caligula.  It  gives 
name  to  the  naval  victory  of  June 
14th,  1300,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Fre- 
derick of  Sicily,  under  Corrado  Doria, 
was  defeated  by  that  of  Robert  Duke 
of  Calabria,  under  Ruggiero  di  Loria. 
Ponza  figures  in  our  naval  history  as 
the  scene  of  one  of  the  most  spirited 
achievements  of  the  last  war.  The 
island  was  occupied  by  the  French, 
and,  its  possession  being  considered 
important  to  our  operations  Capt., 
afterwards  Admiral  Sir  Ghas.  Napier, 
having  under  his  orders  the  Thames 
and  the  Furieuse,  ran  under  the  small 
mole,  which  was  bristling  with  cannon, 
and  captured  the  island  without  the  loss 
of  a  man,  before  the  enemy  could  recover 
from  the  panic  produced  by  so  unex- 
pected an  intrusion.  For  this  gallant 
achievement  Sir  Charles  had  the  title 
of  Count  of  Ponsa  conferred  upon  him 
by  Ferdinand  I.  Palmarola,  6  m.  from 
Ponza,  is  the  ancient  Palmaria ;  and 
Zannone,  6  m.  from  Ponza,  and  1 2  m. 
from  Capo  Circello,  Sinonia,  These 
islands,  highly  interesting  to  the  geo- 
logist, have  been  described  by  Broc- 
chi,  the  celebrated  Italian  geologist, 
and  by  Mr.  Powlett  Scrope.  Zan- 
none, the  island  nearest  to  Gaeta, 
is  composed  chiefly  of  limestone  covered 
with  trachyte ;  the  limestone  being 
converted  into  dolomite  at  the  point 
of  contact.  The  other  islands  are 
entirely  volcanic,  although  no   trace 


of  a  crater  has  yet  been  discovered. 
Ponza  is  composed  of  prismatic  tra- 
chyte, accompanied  by  a  semi-vitreous 
conglomerate,  enclosing  fragments  con- 
verted into  obsidian,  pearlstoue  or  pitch- 
stone  porphyry.  On  this  conglomerate 
the  trachyte,  which  forms  the  great 
mass  of  the  island,  rests. 

25  m.  S.  of  Gaeta,  and  about  mid- 
way between  Ponza  and  Ischia,  are  the 
islands  of  Ventotene  aud  San  Stefanu, 
with  2254  souls.  At  San  Stefano  is  an 
eryastolo  or  prison  for  state  criminals. 
Ventotene,  the  ancient  Pandataria,  is 
the  island  to  which  three  princesses  of 
imperial  Rome  were  exiled.  Julia,  the 
only  daughter  of  Augustus,  the  beautiful 
wifeof  Marcellus,  Agrippa,  and  Tiberius, 
was  banished  by  her  father  to  this  island, 
on  account  of  her  dissolute  life.  Her 
daughter,  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus, was  sent  also  to  this  island 
by  Tiberius,  and  allowed  to  perish  by 
hunger.  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  and  Messalina,  and 
the  divorced  wife  of  Nero,  was  banished 
to  Pandataria  by  the  Empress  Poppaea, 
who  compelled  her  to  commit  suicide 
by  opening  her  veins,  and  then  ordered 
her  to  be  beheaded,  and  her  head  car- 
ried to  Rome,  that  she  might  behold 
the  features  of  her  rival  in  death. 

The  Ponza  group  of  islands  is  most 
easily  visited  from  Naples  by  the 
Government  contract  mail  steamer 
carrying  troops  and  prisoners,  that 
leaves  Naples  every  Tuesday  morning 
at  9  a.m.  for  Ventotene  and  Ponza,  and 
returns  on  the  Thursday  following,  call- 
ing each  way  at  Casamicciola  in  the 
island  of  Ischia.  Boats  will  be  found 
at  Ponza  for  visiting  Palmarola  and 
Zannone.  and  the  uninhabited  islet  of 
La  Berte,  between  Ponza  and  Ventotene. 


Leaving  Formia  for  Naples,  the 
road  enters  the  plain  of  tne  Gari- 
gliano,  across  which  the  drive  is  beau- 
tiful. 3  m.  from  Formia  on  the  rt.  is  the 
picturesque  headland  of  Scauro,  with 
its  little  fishing  port.  The  bridge  over 
the  stream  which  the  road  crosses  near 
Formia  was  the  last  point  at  which  the 
French  ineffectually  attempted  to  ralh 
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after  their  rout  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garigliauo  in  1503. 

[Twom.  beyond  Pormia  a  bridle-path 
of  18  m.  branches  off  on  the  1.  to  San 
Germano.  Leaving  Castelonorato  aud 
Spigno  on  hills  to  the  1.  it  crosses  the 
Ausente,  a  tributary  of  the  Garigliano, 
and  reaches  a  secluded  plain  where  this 
small  stream  rises.  Here  several  re* 
mains  of  buildings,  and  broken  marble 
pillars  and  capitals,  scattered  among 
vineyards  and  thickets  of  myrtle,  are 
supposed  to  point  out  the  site  of  Amona, 
a  city  destroyed  during  the  second 
Samnite  war  by  the  Romans,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Livy's  account,  put  all  its 
inhabitants  to  the  sword— nullus  modus 
ocedibus  fuit.  In  the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  del 
Piano,  supposed  to  stand  on  a  temple  of 
Hercules,  there  are  some  tombs  of  the 
15th  cent.  Along  .the  path,  for  the 
last  5  m.,  are  considerable  remains  of 
an  old  Roman  road  which  connected 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Latina  be- 
tween FormicB  and  Casinum.  *A  gentle 
ascent,  from  which  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  bay  of  Gaeta, 
leads  to  Fratte  (3000  Inhab.),  a  village 
on  the  ridge  of  hills.  In  its  principal 
ch.  there  are  two  ancient  sarcophagi, 
and  a  large  marble  pedestal  with  an 
inscription  showing  that  it  was  dedi- 
cated to  Hercules.  Leaving  Rocca 
Guglielma  on  an  apparently  inaccessible 
rock  on  the  1.  and  passing  under  the 
dreary  village  of  Castelnuovo,  the  path 
descends  to  San  Giorgio,  beyond  which 
the  Liris  is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat. 
Half  a  mile  on  the  1.  of  the  path,  near 
the  river,  at  a  spot  called  2'erame,  are 
several  ruins  supposed  to  belong  to 
i'nteramna  Lirinas,  an  ancient  city  or  the 
Volscians.  Passing  next  through  the 
village  of  Pignataro,  where  several 
antiquities  have  been  found,  4  in. 
further  the  road  reaches  S.  Germano 
(Rte.  140).] 

-  On  the  1.  of  the  road,  before  reach- 
ing the  bridge  over  the  Garigliano,  a 
long  line  of  arches  of  an  aqueduct  are 
seen  stretching  across  the  plain,  and  the 
road  at  length  passes  close  to  the  theatre 
and  the  amphitheatre  which  mark  the 
site  of  the  city  of  MinturnjE;  both 


close  to  the  post-house.  The  plain  in 
which  they  stand,  formerly  marshy  bat 
now  well  cultivated,  although  un- 
healthy, replaces  the  swamps  iu  which 
Marius  concealed  himself  among  the 
rushes  from  the  pursuit  of  Sylla;  and  the 
memorable  exclamation  of  the  mighty 
Roman,  Homo!  nodes  occidere  Cuuun 
Marinmi  will  not  fail  to  command 
respect  for  the  rains  of  Minturnae  as 
long  as  one  stone  remains  upon  another. 
The  town  of  Traetto  (7467  lnhab.). 
which  is  seen  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  ^  m.  off 
the  road,  arose  out  of  the  ruins  of 
Minturnae. 

The  Battle  of  the  Garigliano,  which 
has  given  great  interest  to  this  plain, 
was  fought  Dec.  27,  1503,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,    a  short  distance 
above  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  present  road.    The  position  of  the 
French  was  not  far  from   the   road. 
They  occupied  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
which    is    near    the    heights    below 
Traetto,  and    less    marshy    than    the 
1.,  among  whose  swamps  the  Spanish 
army  under  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova  re- 
mained encamped  for  fifty  days,  exposed 
to  all  the  miseries  of  the  rainy  season, 
awaiting  the  attack  with  a  constancy  of 
purpose  which  contrasts  strongly  with 
the  impatience  of  the  French,   upon 
whom  the  climate  had  begun  to  exer- 
cise its  fatal  influence.     The  French 
made  some  show  of  an  attack  by  carry- 
ing a  bridge  across  the  river  from  thei 
position,  but  it  was  productive  of  no 
important  result,    except  one   of  the 
most  chivalrous  exploits  of  the  Chev. 
Bayard,  who  is  said  to  have  defended 
it  single-handed  against   200  Spanish 
cavalry.      Gonsalvo  at   last    threw   a 
bridge  across  the  river  at  Suio,  and 
surprised  the  French  in  their  position, 
who,  already  worn  out  with  sickness, 
fled  across  the  plain  to  the  bridge  of 
Mola,   and  Gonsalvo  at  the  close  of 
the  day  was  master  of  the  kingdom. 
Pietro  de'    Medici,   who,   after  being 
expelled   from  Florence, '  had  become 
a  follower  of  the  French  camp,  at  the 
first  rout  of  the  army  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the    Garigliano   with  four 
pieces  of  cannon,  which  he  hoped  to 
carry  to  Gaeta,  but  the  crowd  of  fugi- 
tives who  rushed  into  the  boat  was  so 
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great  that  it  sank,  and  he  and  all  on 
board  perished. 

11  m.  Ponte  di  Oarigliano :  a  former 
post  station.  The  river  Garigliano  is 
crossed  by  a  suspension  bridge,  erected 
in  1832.  The  Garigliano  is  one  of 
the  important  rivers  of  Southern  Italy. 
As  the  ancient  Liris,  it  separated  La- 
tium  from  Campania ;  and  its  sluggish 
stream  was  noticed  by  many  of  the 
poets: — 

Non  rura,  quae  Liris  quieta 
Mordet  aqua,  taciturnus  anuria. 

Hok.  Od.  i.  31. 

Before  crossing  the  river,  the  modern 

road  quits  the  Appian,  which  may  be 

traced  along  the  sea  shore  to  Mondra- 

gone  (3990  lnhab.),  marking  the  site  of 

Sinuessa,  mentioned  in  the  journey  of 

Horace,  who  there  met  Virgil  and  his 

other  friends : — 

Namque 
Plotius,  et  Varius  Sinuesuas,  Virgiiiusque 
Occurroat ;  animae,  qua  lea  neque  candidiores 
Terra  tulit,  neque  quels  me  sit  devinctior  alter. 
0  qui  complexus,  et  gaudia  quanta  fuerunt ! 

Sat.  i.  v.  39. 

Farther  on  the  sea- shore,  at  a  place 
called  La  Posta,  are  remains  of  an  arch, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  where  the 
Via  Domitiana  leading  to  Pozzuoli 
branched  off  from  the  Appian,  and 
where  an  arch  was  erected  to  Domitian. 

The  road  from  Garigliano  to  Sant' 
Agata  passes  over  a  rich  plain  for  6  m. 
until  the  ascent  over  the  hills  of  Sant' 
Agata:  during  this  part  of  the  road  the 
traveller  will  have  some  magnificent 
peeps  up  the  plain  of  the  Liris,  backed 
by  the  snowy  range  of  the  Central 
Apennines.  As  we  ascend  towards  Sant' 
Agata  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Cam- 
pagna  Felice  are  met  for  the  first  time 
— the  hills  to  the  rt  are  of  Ijmestone, 
and  extend  to  the  sea-shore,  ending  in 
the  rocky  promontory  of  Mondragoue. 

1 1  m.  Sunt'  Agata,  situated  near  the 
summit  of  the  pass.  There  is  a  fine 
view  over  the  town  of  Sessa  and  the 
hills  of  Kocca  Monfiua. 

[Half  a  mile  from  Sant'  Agata,  from 
which  it  is.  approached  by  a  long  high 


viaduct,  and  prettily  situated  among 
the  hills,  is  Sessa  AurUnca  (20,708  In- 
hab.),  which  stands  on  the  site  of  Suesaa 
Aumnca,  and  contains  many  ancient 
remains,  particularly  the  ruins  of  a 
bridge,  still  called  Ponte  Aurunca,  and 
of  an  amphitheatre.  The  cathedral 
contains  inscriptions,  a  mosaic  pave- 
ment, a  good  ambo  decorated  with 
mosaics  resting  on  col  una  us,  and  other 
antique  fragments ;  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Benedetto  there  are  extensive  vaults, 
supposed  to  be  the  remains  of  a- Roman 
reservoir ;  and  in  the  monastery  of  S. 
Giovanni  there  is  a  crypto-porticus,  re- 
markable for  the  large  size  of  the  stones 
with  which  it  is  built.  The  hill  on 
which  Sessa  is  situated  is  a  mass  of 
volcanic  tufa,  in  which  have  been  dis- 
covered painted  chambers,  erroneously 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  city 
covered  by  a  volcanic  eruption. 

Sant'  Agata  will  be  the  best  place 
from  which  to  visit  the  volcanic  group 
of  hills  of  Itocca  Monjina,  lying  about  5 
m.  from  it,  nearly  midway  between  this 
road  and  that  from  San  Germano.  The 
iuukeeper  at  Sant'  Agata  will  furnish 
guides  and  donkeys  to  visit  this  interest* 
ing  volcanic  region ;  the  ascent  will  be 
about  6  m.,  during  which  Sessa  can  be 
visited,  as  it  lies  on  the  line  of  road, 
and  if  the  traveller  prefers  he  can  de- 
scend to  Teano  on  the  opposite  declivity 
of  the  range,  still  4  m.  farther.  The 
detached  hills,  which  appear  to  have 
originally  formed  the  outer  edge  or  en- 
circling ridge  of  its  great  elevation  crater, 
enclose  a  space  nearly  9  m.  in  circumfer- 
ence. Within  this  space  are  two  smaller 
cones,  the  highest  of  which,  called 
Montagna  di  Santa  Croce,  attains  an  ele- 
vation of  3200  ft.,  or  about  400  ft.  lower 
than  Vesuvius.  The  igneous  rocks  of 
Kocca  Monfina  are  remarkable  for  their 
large  and  perfect  crystals  of  leucite. 
On  the  summit  of  one  of  its  highest 
uarrow  ridges,  called  La  Serra  or  La 
Cortinella,  some  fragments  of  ancient 
walls  built  of  lava,  and  massive  sub- 
structions, probably  of  a  temple,  are 
traceable,  which  have  been  identified 
with  Aurunca,  the  capital  of  the  Au- 
runci,  who  occupied  this  small  volcanic 
district.  In  B.C.  337  the  Aurunci, 
being  hard   pressed   by   the  Sediciui, 
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aioodcioed  Aurunca,  which  wis  de- 
tuned by  their  enemies,  and  took 
rrfu^r  at  -SfNsu,  which  was  hence  dis- 
nngTiiihtjd  by  the  epithet  .4nwjicm.] 

L«arii.?  Sam*  Agata,  we  pass  through 
tn*  vuliuit  of  <.\i*m».»,  situated  ou  a 
«»>>djc-uacfc  of  secondary  limestone 
bj...u  Uhr  ri.i§e  of  JUoH.v\l/.iMriVo,  ex- 
Wu  u*or  ikuu  the  hills  of  Sessa  iu  a 
!*.  2,T>ncik»a  to  Moudragone,  and  pre* 
«rvu*g  tiie  name  of  a  tract  which  the 
Lam.  |**rts  have  made  ^u^wir  by  their 
pxaix*  *a*  its  wines : — 

£*:  ^mi  *ec  v^^is  pocuU  MassM, 


Ho*.  iM.  1. 1« 

The  /Vornts  A,yfr  is  considered  to 
he  the  tract  ea.teudiug  from  the  Massk 
hills  to  the  Yoltnruov  and  iucluuiug 
theretore  the  neighbourhood  of  Mou- 
dragvue,,  near  which  was  the  ^  "«****/»  <^ 
Jlytr,  in  which  the  ehoicv>t  Faleruian 
was  produced.  T his  part  of  t  he  couu try 
fca&  of  late  been  much  infested  b> 
brigands* 

Before  reaching  Giscano  a  road  on 
the  L  leads  to  Tcauo»  On  descending 
from  the  heights  of  La  Moutagua 
Spaccata*  the  Tiew  over  the  phiiu  of 
the  Voltumo  and  the  Campagna  Felice 
ismagninceot.  A  beautiful  drive  across 
a  fertile  plain  leads  to  Francolisi,  a 
picturesque  castle.  Near  this  the*  road 
crosses  the  .>:ro*«\  the  Pi.trr  S.uo  of 
Statins,  which  has  its  origin  in  the 
mineral  springs  near  Teauo ;  and  3  in. 
farther  is 

11  m.  Spanmit*  stat.  on  the  rly., 
wheuce  the  traveller  can  rvach  Naples 
by  train  in  2£  hrs.  (sre  p.  2*.;  The 
Tillage  of  Sparanisi  a  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  1.  A  good  road  of 
12  nu  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Mou- 
dngpne  from  the  post  statiou;  close 
to  which  the  railway  fruiu  Capua  to  S» 
Gennauo  crosses.  4  miles  from  Spa- 
rani&i,  at  L>j  Ni>  /  *  'nuna  %  the  carriage* 
road  from  Home  through  Frosiuone  and 
San  Germauo  tails  into  this.  The 
post  road  to  Capua  crosses  the  Vol- 
•  V'utnrHiL*  upon  a  bridge  rebuilt 
leric  11.,  whose  statue  is  placed 
e  gate  of  the  city.     This  river 


is  often  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets 
for  the  rapidity  of  its  current. 

There  are  two  roads  from  Capua  to 
Naples;  one  through  Santa  Maria  di 
Capua  ithe  ancient  Capua)  and  Caserta, 
the  other  through  A  versa.  The  road 
through  Santa  Maria  is  3  m.  longer. 
For  a  description  of  the  two  roads,  see 
Naples,  £jm.  l'/„  and  Rte.  147. 
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Railway  projected  from  Terni  to 
Solmona.  At  Caianello  the  direct 
Rome  and  Naples  Ely.  is  joined.  2 
diligences  daily  from  Terni  to  Rieti, 
continuing  to  Aquila  and  Popoli. 

Travellers  from  Florence,  who  are 
desirous  of  proceeding  to  Naples  with- 
out passing  through  Rome,  may  quit 
the  rly.  at  Terni,  and  proceed  by  Rieti 
to  Aquila  and  Popoli,  where  they  will 
fall  into  the  high  road  of  the  Abruzzi. 

With  the  exception  of  a  short  space 
near  Antrodoco,  the  road  is  excellent. 

After  reaching  Papigno  {Handbook 
for  Cent.  Italy,  Rte.  Iu7),  the  road 
immediately  ascends  the  steep  hill 
above  the  Falls,  parallel  to  the  Nera, 
so  that  travellers  who  wish  to  visit 
them  en  route  may  quit  their  carriage 
at  Papigno,  and  rejoin  it  again  at  the 
summit.  Thence  the  road  proceeds 
for  about  5  m.  along  the  1.  bank  of 
the  Yelino,  passing,  but  beyond  the 
Velino,  the  village  of  Pie  di  Luco,  and 
its  lake,  the  ancient  Locus  Velinus,  with 
its  water-lilies  and  picturesque  banks. 
The  villa  of  Axius,  the  friend  of  Cicero, 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  it.  The 
road  crosses  to  the  rt.  bank  of  the 
Velino,  close  to  its  junction  with  the 
Turano,  about  6  m.  before  reaching 
Rieti.  From  the  rich  cultivation  of 
the  plain  and  the  fine  scenery  of  the 
valleys  and  the  encircling  mountains, 
the  drive  into  Rieti  is  very  beautiful. 

22  m.  Rieti  (14,148  Inhab. — Inns: 
La  Campana,  in  the  Piazza,  indifferent ; 
La  Posta,  in  the  Corso,  wretched),  the 
ancient  Reate.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  Its  chief  branches  of 
industry  are  agriculture  and  grazing ; 
it  supplies  Rome  with  large  quantities 
of  cattle.  The  Cathedral,  originally  a 
Gothic  building,  dates  from  1456 ;  in 
the  chapel  of  S.  Barbara  the  statue  of 
the  saint  is  by  Bernini,  and  the  monu- 
ment to  Isabella  Alfani  by  Thorwald- 
sen.  One  of  the  columns  of  the  sub- 
terranean ch.  is  a  Roman  milliarium.  In 
the  street  leading  to  Porta  Accarana 
is  an  ancient  statue,  without  hands 
and  head,  called  Marbo  Cibocco,  said, 
without  any  authority,  to  have  once 
represented  Cicero. 

Reate  was  one  of  the  most  important 


Sabine  towns,  and  in  antiquity  equalled 
by  few  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  since  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  seat  of 
the  Umbri,  considered  the  Aborigines 
of  this  part  of  Italy,  and  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  Rhea,  the  Latin 
Cybele  :— 

.    .    .  magnaeque  Reate  dfcatum 

Goelioolum  matri 

Sil.  Ital.  vni.  417. 

It  was  celebrated  for  its  mules,  and 
still  more  for  its  asses,  which  some- 
times fetched  the  price  of  60,000  ses- 
terces, about  484/.  The  valley  of  the 
Velinus,  in  which  it  is  situated,  was  so 
delightful  as  to  merit  the  appellation 
of  Tempe ;  and  for  their  dewy  fresh- 
ness, its  meadows  were  called  Rosea 
rura  Velvni.  Rieti  is  exposed  to  inun- 
dations caused  by  the  violent  storms 
which  occur  in  the  Apennines  and  cause 
the  Velino  and  Turano  to  overflow  their 
banks. 


EXCURSION  TO  LEONESSA,  NORCIA, 
AMATR1CE,  AND  8.  VITTORINO. 

Rieti  will  be  conveniently  situated 
for  exploring  the  aboriginal  cities  in  its 
neighbourhood.  Travellers  who  feel 
disposed  to  visit  them  would  do  well 
to  obtain  letters  of  introduction  at  Rieti, 
for  they  must  be  wholly  dependent  on 
the  hospitality  of  the  resident  pro* 
prietors. 

After  crossing  the  plain  of  Rieti,  a 
bridle-path  skirting  Monte  Terminillo, 
called  also  the  Montagna  di  Leonessa 
(6998  ft.),  passes  Cantalice,  and 
reaches  Vedutn.  On  the  1.  are  Motto 
Vecchio,  identified  with  Marrubivm,  and 
Palazzo  with  Palatium.  From  Vedutri 
the  path  winds  up  the  mountain,  at 
each  turning  offering  magnificent  views 
of  the  beech  forests  that  stretch  away 
over  the  declivities  of  the  Terminillo, 
of  the  vale  of  Rieti  with  its  lakes,  the 
gorge  of  Terni,  the  hills  of  Spoleto, 
and  a  long  line  of  country  westward. 
After  passing  through  a  park-like  wood, 
a  long  descent  over  barren  slopes  of 
rock  leads  to 

■ 

Leonessa  (5451   Inhab.),  16  m.  f 
Rieti,  built  about  1252  under  the  pr 
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at  the  junction  of  the  three  glens,  and 
forms  a  striking  object  from  whatever 
quarter  it  is  seen.  Its  ancient  name 
Interoorea  (between  mountains)  was 
derived  from  this  position.  Above  the 
town,  overlooking  the  river,  rises  a 
ruined  castle  of  the  Vitelli  family,  but 
from  the  height  of  the  surrounding 
mountains  the  view  from  it  is  circum- 
scribed. The  Monte  Cnlvo,  a  spur  from 
the  mass  of  the  Terminillo  Grande, 
rising  behind  the  town  on  the  E.  and 
N.,  is  sometimes  ascended  for  the  sake 
of  the  prospect.  It  commands  the  plains 
of  Aquila  and  the  country  as  far  as 
Kome. 

From  Antrodoco  an  interesting  walk 
or  ride  up  the  valley  of  the  Velino,  as 
far  as  Sigillo  (6  m.),  will  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  some  imposing  speci- 
mens of  ancient  engineering.  The  Via 
Solaria  was  carried  through  this  narrow 
defile,  supported  on  terraces  rising  from 
the  river's  edge,  and  at  times  carried 
along  the  brink  of  precipices  to  admit 
its  passage.  The  most  striking  of  these 
cuts  is  about  100  ft.  high,  and  had,  till 
recently,  a  tablet  with  an  inscription 
stating  that  the  substruction  was  raised 
during  the  reign  of  Trajan. 

The  narrow  pass,  through  which  the 
road  to  Aquila  proceeds,  has  on  several 
occasions  been  the  scene  of  hostile  en- 
gagements with  the  armies  which  have 
invaded  Naples.  In  1798  a  handful  of 
peasants  held  it  so  as  to  repel  a  column 
of  the  French  army ;  in  1821  the  Nea- 
politans under  Gen.  Pepe  allowed  the 
Austrian  army  to  pass  with  scarcely 
any  opposition.  The  road  is  extremely 
beautiful ;  the  land  is  rich  and  well 
watered,  and  the  hills  are  luxuriantly 
wooded.  One  of  the  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  the  road  is  the  number  of 
ruined  castles:  beyond  the  Madonna 
delta  Qrotta  is  one  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, much  resembling  those  of  the 
Tyrol;  and  at  the  extremity  of  the 
glen  is  another  of  great  size,  clothed 
with  ivy,  and  forming  a  very  pic- 
turesque termination  to  the  valley  od 
the  side  of  Aquila.  The  road  crosses 
the  Aterno  beyond  Coppito,  where 
another  (3  m.)  branches  off  on  the  1. 
to  S.  Vittorino  and  Amatrice. 

22  m.  Aquila  (16,607  Inhab.— Inn: 


Locanda  del  Sole,  large,  but  badly  fur- 
nished and  wretched),  founded  by  the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.  as  a  barrier 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  popes, 
is  the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Abruzzo  Ulteriore  II.,  and  the 
see  of  a  bishop.  It  is  well  built, 
with  good  streets  and  a  large  number 
of  palaces  and  chs.  The  lower  classes 
have  emigrated  in  considerable  num- 
bers in  recent  years.  In  1706  the  city 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake; 2000  persons  perished  in  one 
chf,  a  great  part  of  the  city  was  over- 
thrown, and  from  its  effects  it  has 
never  recovered. 

Aquila  is  full  of  interest;  and  its 
chs.  will  well  repay  a  visit.  S.  Ber- 
nardino da  Siena,  the  principal  ch.,  has  a 
Renaissance  facade  erected  in  1527,  by 
Cola  dell*  Amatrice,  as  stated  upon  the  in- 
scription over  it.  It  is  composed  of  three 
orders,  the  lower  being  Doric.  The 
workmanship  is  unusually  elaborate, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  heaviness,  it  is  im- 
posing. Over  the  principal  door,  which 
is  Corinthian,  are  bas-reliefs  of  the  Ma- 
donna and  some  kneeling  saints,  one  of 
which  is  the  portrait  of  GMamo  da 
Norcia,  a  great  benefactor  of  the  ch., 
and  who  erected  the  fountain  in  the 
adjoining  piazza.  In  the  interior,  the 
roof  and  its  compartments  are  hand- 
some ;  the  marbles  are  from  the  moun- 
tains in  the  neighbourhood.  The  monu- 
ment or  shrine  of  San  Bernardino  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  art  after  the  Revival. 
It  is  a  large  urn  of  white  marble, 
wrought  with  elegant  arabesques,  and 
decorated  with  statuettes  and  other 
sculptures  in  high  relief.  It  was 
executed  in  1505  by  Silvestro  Salviati 
dell*  Aquila,  at  the  expense  of  Gia- 
como  di  Notar  Nanni,  a  merchant, 
and  it  cost  20,000  gold  ducats.  It 
formerly  enclosed  a  silver  chest  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  saint,  exe- 
cuted in  1505,  by  Silvestro  di  Ariscula, 
and  his  scholar  Saloertone,  both  art- 
ists of  Aquila,  and  by  order  of  Louis 
XI. ;  but  the  French  in  1 799  broke  open 
the  shrine  and  carried  off  the  silver. 
Near  the  altar  is  a  beautiful  monument 
to  a  Contessa  di  Montorio.  It  repre- 
sents a  mother,  with  her  infant  beneath, 
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the  hill,  behind  the  village,  are  some 
polygonal  walls,  and  in  the  plain  are 
the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre  con- 
structed of  brick,  in  the  style  of 
imperial  times.  The  river  runs  com- 
pletely through  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  is  easily  traced;  foundations 
of  other  edifices  are  visible  in  various 
parts  of  the  plain,  and  even  in  the 
bed  of  the  river.  Amiternum  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sallust  the  historian. 


From  Rieti  the  road  ascends  the 
valley  of  the  Velino  as  far  as  Antrodoco, 
and  in  picturesque  beauty  is  hardly  to 
be  surpassed.  At  a  mile  from  the 
road,  on  the  rt,  the  Salto  falls  into  the 
Velino.  At  Casotto  di  Napoli,  a  ruined 
house  between  Rieti  and  Citta  Ducale, 
is  a  hill  called  Lesta,  retaining  traces 
of  ancient  fortifications  and  polygonal 
walls :  it  is  supposed  to  mark  the  site 
of  Lista,  the  capital  of  the  Aborigines. 
An  ancient  fountain  still  exists  near  the 
entrance  gate.  About  half-way  between 
Rieti  and  Citta  Ducale  was  the  line 
of  boundary  between  the  States  of  the 
Church  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

5  m.  Citta  Ducale  (4086  Inhab.), 
formerly  the  frontier  town  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  built  in  1308  by  Robert 
Duke  of  Calabria,  was  once  a  place  of 
considerable  strength,  and  its  ruined 
walls  still  make  it  a  picturesque  object. 
It  is  the  chief  town  of  the  district. 

The  country  between  Citta  Ducale 
and  Antrodoco,  which  is  extremely  beau- 
tiful, follows  the  valley  of  the  Velino : 
the  lower  hills  are  covered  with  vines 
and  olives,  while  the  higher  ridges  are 
clothed  with  forests.  The  gaseous 
emanations  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  the  pools  which  occur  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  some  bubbling  up 
with  violence,  form  the  AquaCutilice,  the 
modern  Bagni  di  Paterno  (4  ni.),  which 
were  much  resorted  to  by  the  Romans 
for  their  medicinal  properties.  Vespa- 
sian visited  them  every  year,  and  it  was 
while  residing  here  that  his  death  took 
place,  in  ad.  79.  The  most  remarkable 
of  these  pools  is  the  Pozzo  di  Latijnano, 
the  ancient  Locus  Cutiliw,  situated  on 


the  1.  of  the  road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
on  which  stands  the  village  of  Paterno, 
and  below  the  ruined  terrace  of  a  Roman 
villa  or  bath.  The  stream  produced  by 
its  violent  action  is  strong  enough  to 
turn  a  mill ;  and  some  masses  of  incrus- 
tations of  carbonate  of  lime  and  vege- 
table substances  become  occasionally 
detached,  and  assume  the  appearance 
of  the  floating  island  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus.  Varro 
called  the  Cutilian  Lake  the  Umbilicus 
Italic?,  because  he  supposed  it  to  be 
exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula. 
From  this  circumstance  some  writers 
confounded  it  with  the  Amsanctns  of 
Virgil,  misled  by  the  "  Est  loais  Italia 
rrtedio"  (Rte.  146.)  Not  far  distant,  but 
nearer  Rieti,  are  ruins  of  a  large  building 
supposed  to  be  a  residence  of  Vespasian. 
Near  the  road,  and  running  parallel  to 
it  for  some  distance,  are  remains  of  the 
Via  Saktria.* 

The  Velino  is  crossed  beyond  Bor- 
ghetto  shortly  before  reaching 

16  m.  Antrodoco  (3781  Inhab.— Inn  : 
small  and  poor,  outside  the  gates).  No- 
thing can  surpass  its  romantic  position. 
It  is  situated  upon  the  Velino,  at  the 

Soint  where  the  river  emerges  from  its 
eep  glen  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Calvo, 
to  pursue  a  W.  course  towards  Rieti. 
Where  the  two  valleys  join,  there 
is  a  deep  glen  or  defile,  called  the 
Pas8o  di  Antrodoco,  formed  by  the 
flanks  of  Monte  Calvo,  which  begin  to 
close  in  upon  the  Naples  road  at  Rocca 
di  Corno ;  so  that  the  town  is  situated 

*  The  Via  Salaru  traversed  the  Sabina  and 
terminated  at  Uadria.  it  derived  its  name 
from  Us  being  the  road  by  which  the  salt  made 
on  the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  chiefly  about 
Ostia,  was  carried  into  the  interior  of  the 
country.    The  stations  on  it  were— 


Erutom.  M.  P.     xvili. 

Grotta  Marotta. 

Vicus  Novus,        xiv. 

near  Osteria  tfuova. 

Rente,                   xvi. 

Rieti, 

Cutilia;,                 viii. 

Bagni  di  Paterno. 

Interocrea,              vi. 

Antrodoco. 

Falacrimun,          xvi. 

near  Collicelli.  (?) 

Vious  Badies,          ix. 

near  Illica.  (?) 

Ad  Centesimuro,      x. 

Fiemnco.  (?) 

Asculum  Picenum.xii. 

Atcoli. 

Castrum  Truentium, 

near  the  mouth  of  the 

Tronto. 

Ca  strum  Novum,  xii. 

near  Gittiia  iVuooa. 

Ostia  Aterni, 

1'excara. 

Hadria,                  xvi. 

Atri. 
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of  Card.  Torres,  by  Domenichmo.  But 
the  chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  gallery  are 
a  Stoning  of  Stephen,  on  copper,  by 
Domenichino,  and  a  Last  Sapper  by 
Titiin,  on  marble. 

The  Palazzo  Dragonetti  has  also  some 
paintings,  among  which  are  several  by 
Pompeo  di  AquUa,  a  native  artist  of 
the  16th  cent. 

The  Citadel,  built  in  1534  by  the 
Spanish  engineer  Pirro  Luigi  Scriva, 
is  one  of  the  most  massive  and  im- 
posing fortresses  of  the  16  th  cent,  in 
Italy,  though  useless  against  modern 
artillery.  It  isa  regular  square, flanked 
by  low  round  towers;  its  curtains  are 
24  ft.  in  thickness,  and  the  fosse  which 
surrounds  it  is  70  ft.  broad  and  40  ft. 
deep.  Over  the  gateway  are  the  arms 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  The  walls, 
built  with  extraordinary  strength,  have 
been  unaffected  by  any  of  the  earth- 
quakes from  which  the  city  has  suf- 
fered. A  portion  of  the  fortress  is  now 
used  as  a  prison,  and  a  small  garrison 
is  maintained  in  it. 

The  old  Palazzo  del  Governo,  built  also 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  by  Battista 
Marchirolo,  was  the  residence  of  his 
natural  daughter  Margaret  of  Austria, 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  husband 
Ottavio  Farnese,  governed  this  pro- 
vince. It  is  a  large  building,  with  a 
lofty  tower;  but  a  portion  of  it  was 
thrown  down  by  the  earthquake  of 
1703. 

The  siege  of  Aquila  and  the  death 
of  Braccio  Fortebraccio  da  Montone 
are  among  the  interesting  in  Italian 
history.  The  battle,  which  ended 
in  the  overthrow  of  that  great  con- 
dottiere,  the  rival  of  Sforza  and  per- 
haps the  most  complete  specimen  of 
the  Italian  chivalry  of  the  1 5th  cent., 
was  fought  between  the  city  of  Aquila 
and  the  hill  of  San  Lorenzo,  June  2, 
1424.  The  combined  armies  of  Joanna 
II.  of  Naples,  Martin  V.,  and  Filippo 
Maria  Duke  of  Milan,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Jacopo  Caldora,  were  three 
or  four  times  superior  in  strength 
to  that  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  com- 
manded by  Braccio ;  and  yet  the  battle 
would  undoubtedly  have  been  decided 
in  his  favour,  if  his  signals  had  not 
been    misunderstood   by  his    reserve. 


In  the  fight  Braccio  was  wounded  and 
thrown  from  his  horse ;  his  followers 
fled,  panic-struck  at  the  sight,  and  the 
day  was  lost.  Braccio  was  carried  into 
the  tent  of  Caldora,  where  he  was 
treated  with  all  consideration  ;  but  he 
neither  spoke  after  he  fell,  nor  noticed 
even  his  own  followers  whom  Caldora 
summoned  to  attend  him.  The  sur- 
geons declared  that  his  wound  was  not 
mortal ;  but  he,  determined  not  to  sur- 
vive his  defeat,  died  on  the  5th  June, 
after  passing  three  days  without  food, 
and  without  uttering  a  word.  The 
astrologers  had  predicted  that  neither 
Sforza  nor  Braccio  would  long  survive 
each  other,  and  the  death  of  Sforza  by 
drowning  in  the  Pescara  is  supposed 
to  have  caused  Braccio  to  believe  that 
his  own  days  were  numbered.  His 
body  was  taken  to  Rome  by  Lodovico 
Colonna,  where  Martin  V.  refused  it 
the  rites  of  burial  as  of  an  excommu- 
nicated person ;  and  it  still  remains 
unburied  in  the  sacristy  of  the  church 
of  San  Francesco  dei  Conventuali  at 
Perugia.  (Handb.  for  Central  Italy,  Rte. 
107.) 

From  Aquila  a  new  road  has  been 
constructed,  through  the  passes  of 
Monte  San  Franco,  to  Teramo  (Rte. 
143).  There  is  a  diligence  between 
Aquila  and  Popoli,  in  correspondence 
with  the  direct  line  from  the  latter 
to  Naples.  The  excursion  to  Amiter* 
num  (3  m.)  can  be  made  conveniently 
from  Aquila. 

A  wild  pass  over  the  mountains  leads 
from  Aquila  to  the  Lake  of  Celano  by 
Rocca  di  Cagno,  Rocca  di  Mezzo,  and 
Ovindoli.    (Rte.  144.) 

In  the  Abruzzi  the  traveller  will  see  in 
their  homes  the  zampognari,  or  pifferari, 
the  bagpipers  who  so  regularly  visit 
Rome  and  Naples  every  Christmas,  that 
the  season  would  seem  wanting  in  one 
of  its  ancient  customs  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Romans  and  Neapolitans,  if  they  did  not 
come  to  greet  it  with  their  carols  and 
their  hymns.  During  the  rest  of  the 
year  they  live  chiefly  on  the  profits 
i  realized  by  their  six  weeks*  visit  to 
Rome.  Weir  dress  at  home  is  quite 
as  picturesque  as  it  is  at  Rome ;  pointed 
hats,  plush  or  sheepskin  breeches,  and 
short  cloaks,  colourless  from  exposure 
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and  wear ;  a  costume  which  the  pencil 
of  Penry  Williams  has  made  familiar 
to  the  British  public. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  CTCOJ.ANO  DI8TRICT, 
AND  TO  THE  CASTLE  OF  PETRELLA. 

The  traveller  desirous  of  investi- 
gating the  early  antiquities  of  Italy, 
may,  while  in  this  neighbourhood, 
visit  the  Cicolano  District,  lying  be- 
tween Rieti  and  Tagliacozzo,  on  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Salto.  The  excur- 
sion must  be  made  on  horseback,  and 
can  be  undertaken  either  from  Rieti, 
from  Civita  Ducale,  or  from  Aquila. 
There  are  few  parts  of  Italy  so  little 
known.  The  country  presents  an 
almost  unvarying  succession  of  deep  ra- 
vines descending  from  the  central  ridge 
of  tiie  Apennines,  lying  between  steep 
hills  of  moderate  elevation  and  pro- 
fusely wooded.  Upon  these  hills,  scat- 
tered over  a  considerable  tract,  are  the 
remains  of  a  series  of  ancient  towns, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnas- 
sus  as  being  the  sites  of  the  Abo- 
rigines, entirely  ruined  and  deserted 
when  he  wrote.  Martelli,  a  local  an- 
tiquary, was  the  first  who  proved  the 
accuracy  of  the  descriptions  of  Diony- 
sius, and  Mr.  Dodwell  and  Mr.  Kep- 
pel  Craven  subsequently  confirmed 
his  observations.  It  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  determine  the  position  of 
these  towns  from  the  ancient  names ; 
but  Torano,  near  Sanf  Anatolia,  at 
the  N.  base  of  Monte  Velino,  which 
possesses  vestiges  of  Cyclopean  walls, 
is  considered  to  be  the  Tiara  of  Diony- 
sius, where  Sta.  Anatolia  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom under  the  emperor  Decius.  The 
sites  of  the  other  towns  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  are  still  undetermined,  and 
will  probably  never  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy;  but  the  traveller  will 
derive  sufficient  interest  in  finding  a 
cluster  of  cities  whose  massive  walls 
and  other  ruins  mark  the  position  of 
the  aboriginal  settlements  precisely  as 
they  are  described  by  that  historian. 
The  district  is  now  inhabited  by  shep- 
herds, whose  villages  are  scattered  over 
the  valley  of   the   Salto.     The  pro- 


prietors reside  on  their  estates,  and  it 
is  to  them  that  the  traveller  must  look 
for  hospitality;  it  will  therefore  he 
desirable  that  he  should  provide  him- 
self with  recommendations  to  some  of 
them. 

In  this  district,  about  3  m.  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Salto,  is  the  village  of  Pe- 
trelia  (4237  Inhab.),  once  a  feudal  pos- 
session of  the  Colonna  family.  In  the 
castle,  now  in  ruins,  was  perpetrated 
towards  the  close  of  the  16th  centy.  the 
murder  of  Francesco  Cenci,  at  the  in- 
stance of  his  wife  and  daughter,  a 
crime  that  has  been  rendered  cele- 
brated by  the  poetry  of  Shelley,  and 
in  the  person  of  Beatrice  by  the  pencil 
of  Guido. 

M  That  savage  rock,  the  castle  of  Petrella, 
Tis  safely  wall'd,  and  moated  round  about : 
Ita  dungeons  under  ground,  and  its  thick 

towers, 
Never  told  tales ;  though  they  have  heard 

and  seen 
What  might  make  dumb  things  speak.** 

The  story  has  been  told  by  Keppel 
Craven  in  his  Travels  through  the 
Abruzzi,  and  more  accurately  still,  as 
derived  from  a  co temporary  MS.,  in 
an  article  of  the  *  Quarterly  Review' 
(April,  1858).  Francesco  Cenci,  the 
victim,  was  a  Roman  noble,  the  son 
of  a  Treasurer  or  Minister  of  Fi- 
nance of  Pius  V.,  who  had  amassed,  as 
such  functionaries  were  wont  to  do,  a 
colossal  fortune — a  man  of  debauched 
and  most  dissolute  habits :  he  had 
been  twice  married,  having  several 
children  by  his  first  wife,  two  of  whom 
were  murdered  in  their  youth ;  of  3 
who  survived,  Beatrice  was  the  eldest, 
and  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  in  Guido's 
lovely  portrait  now  in  the  Barberini 
gallery  at  Rome.  Subjected  to  every 
species  of  ignominy  and  insult,  Beatrice 
and  her  stepmother  Lucrezia,  unable  ' 
to  bear  up  against  it,  were  determined 
to  rid  themselves  and  society  of  such  a 
monster — for  which  purpose,  aided  by 
a  certain  Monsignore  Guerra,  who  be- 
came enamoured  with  Beatrice,  they 
employed  two  paid  assassins  to  waylay 
Francesco  on  his  annual  journey  to  the 
Castle  of  Petrella,  his  usual  summer 
residence.    This  part  of  their  design 
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having  been  thwarted,  the  two  women 
resolved  to  have  the  murder  perpe- 
trated in  the  very  den  of  his  iniquities. 
On  9th  September,  1598,  Lucrezia 
and  her  stepdaughter  having  previ- 
ously drugged  the  unfortunate  wretch, 
introduced  the  assassins  into  his  cham- 
ber ;  aud  on  their  hesitating  to  perform 
their  task,  it  was  Beatrice  herself  who 
not  only  urged  them  on  and  emboldened 
them  to  commit  the  murder,  but  vir- 
tually assisted  them  in  it.  The  deed 
was  effected  nearly  in  the  same  way  as 
Jael  slew  Sisera  of  old,  and  is  thus  de- 
scribed in  an  almost  contemporaneous 
document : — "  Rentrarono  (the  assassins 
Martino  and  Olirapio),  resoluti  aspettati 
dalle  Donne ,  onde  porta  su  un  occhio  del  dor- 
miente  una  frezza,  Valtro  con  un  Martello 
gliela  conficcd  in  testa,  e  una  altra  confic- 
earono  nel  collo,  onde  quella  misera  anima 
fu  rapita  del  Diavolo  {como  si  crede)" 
The  crime  having  been  discovered,  and 
one  of  the  murderers  having  confessed 
his  guilt,  the  stepmother  Lucrezia,  with 
Beatrice  and  her  brothers, were  arrested 
and  tortured,  and  having  confessed 
their  guilt  were  tried  and  convicted. 
The  circumstances,  however,  which 
had  driven  the  .two  women  to  devise 
and  participate  in  the  tragedy  were 
such  as  to  offer  some  extenuation 
for  so  atrocious  an  act,  and,  al- 
though no  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained of  their  guilt,  yet  many  of  the 
leading  families  of  Rome,  with  whom 
they  were  allied,  made  great  efforts  to 
obtain  their  pardon  from  the  reigning 
Pontiff  Clement  VIII.  Whilst  all  was 
uncertainty  as  to  their  fate,  a  nearly 
similar  crime,  the  murder  of  a  princess, 
Santa  Croce,  by  her  son,  decided  theirs. 
Beatrice  and  Lucrezia  were  ordered  to 
be  beheaded ;  Giacomo  Cenci,  the  elder 
brother,  to  be  quartered;  whilst  the 
younger,  Bernardo,  then  only  15  years 
of  age,  was  pardoned  at  the  intercession 
of  the  celebrated  lawyer  Farinacci, 
but  on  the  cruel  condition  of  being 
seated  on  the  scaffold  when  the  rest  of 
his  family  suffered  their  sentence.  This 
inhuman  exhibition  took  place  in  front 
of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo  at  Rome,  on 
the  11th  of  September,  1599.  The 
Castle  of  Petrella  is  now  a  picturesque 
ruin.    The  Cenci  family   still  exist 


at  Rome,  having  taken  the  additional 
name  of  Bolognetti  for  a  feudal  inherit- 
ance ;  they  are  lords  of  Vicovaro,  the 
ancient  Varia,  on  the  road  from  Tivoli 
Subiaco  (see  Handbook  of  Rome,Environs)m 
The  large  possessions  of  the  Cencis, 
which  were  confiscated  on  the  con- 
demnation of  the  murderers  of  Fran- 
cesco, were  restored  by  a  decision  of 
the  courts  of  law  in  the  reign  of  Paul 
V.,  and  have  not  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  family  the  Borgheses,  as  is  very- 
general  ly  believed  at  Rome. 

From  Petrella  the  traveller  may 
proceed  to  Antrodoco,  to  Citta  Du- 
cale,  or  to  Rieti.  The  last  route  will 
be  the  easiest,  following  the  Salto 
torrent  from  Tagliacozzo  to  Rieti. 

The  other  towns  of  the  Cicolano 
District,  all  upon  eminences  on  either 
side  of  the  Salto,  are  Pendenga,  CapO' 
dosso,  Mercato,  and  Pesce  Rosceano,  on 
the  left  bank :  Mercatelli^  Vario,  Offaga, 
and  Comervano,  on  the  right. 

The  projected  rly.  from  Rieti  to 
Tagliacozzo  and  Sora  will  pass  through 
this  district. 


The  road  from  Aquila  to  Naples  is 
the  old  Consular  Road  of  the  Abruzzi. 

On  leaving  Aquila,  the  road  de- 
scends the  valley  of  the  Aterno.  At 
the  5th  m.,  on  a  hill  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river,  is  Fossa,  which  marks 
the  site  of  Aveia,  a  city  of  the  Vestini. 
From  the  high  ground  the  view  towards 
Aquila  is  extremely,  fine.  The  nu- 
merous villages  scattered  over  the 
valley,  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  the 
windings  of  the  river,  and  the  snowy 
mountains  in  the  distance,  combine  to 
form  a  scene  of  peculiar  interest. 

17  m.  Civita  Retenga,  a  village  with 
an  old  castle  on  the  hill,  is  the  half- 
way house  of  the  vetturini.  It  is  at  the 
1 1 2th  m.  from  Naples,  and  1 5  m.  from 
Aquila.  About  5  m.  east  is  the  town  of 
Capestrano  (3374  Inhab.),  the  birth- 
place of  S.  Giovanni  da  Capestrano,  the 
Franciscan  who  headed  the  crusade 
against  the  Hussites  in  Bohemia,  after- 
wards joined  the  army  of  John  Hun- 
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jades  against  the  Turks,  and  was  pre- 
sent at  die  battle  of  Belgrade,  in  1456. 
He  died  soon  afterwards  at  Villach,  and 
was  canonized  in  1690  by  Alexander 
VIII.  In  the  church  of  Capestrano  is 
buried  Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of 
Amalfi,  who  was  murdered  near  Sol- 
mona by  Carlo  Sanframondi,  Count  of 
Celano,  in  1498,  two  years  after  his 
marriage  with  the  beautiful  Joanna 
of  Aragon.  Beyond  Navelli  the  road 
enters  on  a  cheerless  elevated  plain,  and 
is  carried  by  skilful  windings  down  the 
mountains  that  form  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  valley  of  Solmona.  The  view  of 
this  valley,  encircled  by  mountains  and 
diversified  by  the  richest  vegetation,  is 
very  striking. 

16  m.  Popoli  (6708  Inhab. — Inn :  La 
Posta,  tolerable), a  dirty  town  situated  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  the  junction 
of  the  roads  from  Aquila,  Solmona,  and 
Chieti,  and  1  m.  below  the  union  of 
the  Aterno  with  the  Gizio.  The  ruined 
castle  of  the  Cantelmis,  dukes  of  Popoli, 
is  finely  placed  on  an  eminence  above 
the  town,  and  adds  greatly  to  its  pic- 
turesque appearance.  The  ch.  and 
many  of  the  houses  exhibit  the  same 
peculiarities  of  architecture  as  those  of 
Aquila  and  Solmona;  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  dilapidated  Cantelmo 
palace,  with  its  fine  Gothic  windows 
and  armorial  shields.  A  railway"(53 
kil.)  connects  Popoli  with  Pescara  and 
Ancona  (see  p.  58). 

A  circular  tower,  without  door  or 
window,  over  the  bridge  of  the  Ater- 
no, has  an  inscription  with  the  words 
Bestal  Resta! — but  its  history  is  un- 
known. 

A  good  road  along  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Gizio  leads  to  Solmona.  1  m.  be- 
yond Popoli  are  the  ruins  of  II  Giar- 
dino,  a  villa  of  the  Cantelmis. 

[About  2  m.  farther  a  mountain  road 
(16  m.)  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to 
Avezzano  and  the  Lake  of  Fucino.  It 
passes  by  Bajano  and  8.  Pelino,  near 
which,  in  an  elevated  plain,  are  the 
Tuins  of  Corfinium,  the  capital  of  the 
Peligni,  the  seat,  during  the  Social 
▼ar,  of  the  allied  provinces,  who 
changed  its  name  to  Italica,  and  erected 


in  it  a  spacious  Forum  and  Senate- 
house.  The  Gothic  ch.  of  S.  Pelino 
is  built  of  materials  taken  from  the 
ruins,  some  of  which  exhibit  inscrip- 
tions :  in  its  ambo  some  sculptures  of 
the  Evangelists,  and  panels  executed 
in  the  last  half  of  the  12th  centy. 
The  Via  Valeria  may  be  traced  near 
it,  bordered. in  many  places  by  the 
ruined  tombs.  1  m.  further,  at  Baiano, 
are  remains  of  2  aqueducts  constructed 
to  convey  the  waters  of  the  Aterno  and 
the  Sagittario  to  Corfinium.  From 
Baiano  the  road  ascends  through  fine 
scenery  and  oak  forests  to  Goriano  Sicoli, 
where  the  valley  of  the  Aterno  opens 
towards  Aquila.  Hence  a  narrow  glen, 
which  was  traversed  by  the  Via  Valeria, 
leads  by  La  Forchetta  to  the  summit  of 
the  Forca  Caruso,  the  ancient  Mons 
Imeus,  a  mountain  pass,  through  which 
the  N.E.  wind  blows  sometimes  in 
winter  so  violently  as  to  render  the  pass 
impracticable.  A  descent  leads  by 
Colle  Armele  to  the  shores  of  the  lake 
of  Fucino,  from  which  a  level  road  of 
6  m.  to  Avezzano.   (Rte.  144.)] 

11m.  Solmona  (15,019  Inhab.— Inn : 
La  Pace,  a  suppressed  monastery  of 
the  Jesuits,  extremely  dirty),  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  see  of  a  Bishop,  occupies  the 
site  and  retains  the  name  of  the  birth 
place  of  Ovid. 

Sulmo   raihl  patria  est,   gelidis   uberrima8 
undis.  Trist.  rv.  9. 

The  position  of  the  town,  in  the 
centre  of  the  basin  watered  by  the  Gizio, 
and  surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  is 
so  highly  picturesque,  that  the  traveller 
will  nardly  wonder  that  Ovid  was  so 
much  attached  to  it,  and  found  it  too 
far  away  from  the  scene  of  his  exile  ; 

Sulmonis  gelidi,  patriae,  Germanlce,  nostra  ; 
Me  miserum,  Scy  thico  quam  procul  ilia  solo 
est.  Fast.  iv.  81. 

The  earthquakes  of  1803  and  1804 
destroyed  many  public  buildings.  It 
abounds  in  curious  fragments  of  Gothic 
architecture,  but  the  streets  and  houses 
have  a  ruined  and  unfinished  appear- 
ance. The  Palazzo  del  Camune,  or  Town 
Hall,  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  the 
cinquecento  style.  The  three  doors  are 
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richly  carved,  and  one  has  a  pointed 
arched  canopy  with  foliation  of  great 
beauty.  Tne  pointed  windows  above 
are  even  more  richly  worked ;  they  are 
inserted  in  a  square  frame  elaborately 
carved,  and  show  the  combination  01 
the  ,  Gothic  and  classic  styles.  Over 
the  rt.-hand  window  is  the  date  1 522. 
The  house  of  Baron  Tabassi  has  an 
elaborate  window  with  the  inscription : 
*'Mastro  Petri  da  Como  fece  questa 
Porta,  a.d.  1448."  In  the  principal 
street  is  the  Caneelleria,  in  front  of 
which  is  a  wretched  statue  of  Ovid  in 
clerical  robes,  holding  a  book  inscribed 
S.  M.  P.  F.  This  street  is  divided 
from  the  public  square  by  an  aqueduct 
with  pointed  arches,  built  in  1400. 
Near  it  is  the  fine  doorway  of  the  ch. 
of  S.  Francesco  <f  -Assist,  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake.  It  consists  of  round 
arches  resting  upon  six  columns,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  style 
in  Italy.  The  ch.  in  its  original  state 
must  have  been  a  noble  structure,  as  is 
shown  by  the  rose  window  and  doorway 
of  the  other  front.  Another  rose  win- 
dow and  doorway  of  Italian  Gothic 
may  be  seen  at  Santa  Maria  della  Tomba, 
The  interior  has  a  nave  with  pointed 
arches,  resting  on  five  low  massive 
columns,  with  capitals  of  different 
styles,  greatly  resembling  our  old 
English  churches.  The  square  marble 
pulpit  is  Gothic,  resting  on  columns. 
The  Cathedral  retains  fragments  of  its 
original  Gothic  architecture.  Out- 
side the  gate  towards  Popoli  is  the 
ch.  of  San  Panfilio,  with  a  beautiful 
Gothic  doorway,  and  in  its  crypt  an 
alto-relievo  of  the  Madonna  and  Child, 
thoroughly  Byzantine,  of  the  8th  or 
9th  centy.  The  Nunziata  is  an  hospital 
for  the  maintenance  and  -education  of 
the  foundlings  of  the  Abruzzi.  Sol- 
mona is  celebrated  for  its  sugarplums 
(Confetti  di  Solmona).  A  great  deal 
of  the  parchment  used  by  bookbinders 
at  Rome  and  elsewhere  was  formerly 
manufactured  in  this  neighbourhood. 

2  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  base  of 
the  mountain  ridge  of  the  Morrone,  is 
the  suppressed  Monastery  of  S,  Pietro 
Celestino,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
religious  edifices  in  Europe,  built  with 
materials    taken    from   the    ruins  of 


Corfinium.  It  was  founded  as  the 
chief  seat  of  the  order  of  the  Celestins, 
in  honour  of  Pietro  da  Morrone.  The 
French  Government  suppressed  it,  and 
it  is  now  used  as  a  house  of  industry  for 
the  juvenile  paupers  of  the  metropolis. 
The  domestic  arrangements  of  the  mo- 
nastery are  probably  more  complete  than 
those  of  any  other  similar  building  in 
the  world.  The  ch.  retains  most  of 
its  marbles  and  decorations.  In  a  dark 
recess  is  a  remarkable  monument  of 
the  Cantelmo  family,  by  Silvestro  di 
Aquila,  In  front  of  the  monastery 
are  some  springs,  the  Fonti  cFAmore  ; 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill  ruins 
of  reticulated  masonry  are  shown 
as  the  Stanze  di  Ovidio,  the  remains, 
possibly,  of  one  of  the  poet's  villas. 
Higher  up  the  hill,  above  these  ruins, 
is  a  small  stone  hut,  placed  on  a 
projecting  ledge,  which  has  acquired 
peculiar  sanctity  as  the  Hermitage 
of  8,  Pietro  da  Morrone,  It  was 
from  this  retreat,  in  1294,  that 
this  venerable  man  was  dragged,  at 
the  age  of  76,  to  fill  the  papal  throne, 
under  the  name  of  Celestm  V.,  a  dig- 
nity he  abdicated  five  months  after- 
wards. Here  the  archbishop  and  the 
two  bishops,  who  had  been  sent  by 
the  conclave  to  announce  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  Papal  chair,  fell  upon  their 
knees  before  the  hermit,  and  so  asto- 
nished him  with  the  news,  that  he 
sought  to  escape  from  his  new  and 
unexpected  honours  by  flight.  It  was 
here  also  that  Charles  II.  and  his  son 
Charles  Martel  came  to  accompany  the 
new  Pope  to  his  coronation,  and  held 
the  bridle  of  his  mule  as  he  made  his 
entry  into  the  city  of  Aquila,  where 
his  consecration  took  place  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  multitude. 
.  The  memory  of  Ovid  naturally  gives 
an  interest  to  everything  connected 
with  Solmona.  When  its  inhabitants 
revolted  against  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  he 
suspended  the  sentence  of  fire  and  sword 
out  of  respect  for  the  poet;  proving, 
says  his  historian  Panormita,  that  he 
was  more  generous  than  Alexander, 
who  spared  nothing  at  Thebes  but  the 
house  of  Pindar.  Scarcely  any  vestiges 
of  the  ancient  city  remain ;  but  the 
cold  and  abundant  streams  which  the 
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poet  described  among  the  characteris- 
tics of  his  native  valley,  still  form  one 
of  its  remarkable  features. 

Para  me  Salmo  tenet  Peligni  tertia  rnris ; 
Parva,  sed  irriguls  ora  salubris  aquia. 

Amor.  ii.  16. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  SCAN  NO. 

[Travellers  may  devote  a  day  to  an 
excursion  to  the  Lake  of  Scanno,  It 
is  about  15  m.  from  Solmona,  a 
great  part  of  which  must  be  performed 
on  foot.  The  path  ascends  the  course 
of  the  Sagittario,  a  bright  mountain 
stream,  called  also  Aoqua  della  Foce, 
from  the  peculiar  defiles  through  which 
it  passes  near  Anversa.  This  gorge, 
through  the  whole  of  which  eagles  and 
ravens  abound,  is  in  every  respect  one 
of  the  most  singular  in  the  chain  of 
the  Apennines.  -  The  village,  which 
stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  rt., 
with  •  its  shattered  castle  command- 
ing the  entrance  of  the  pass,  and 
the  hamlet  of  Castro  di  Valva  hanging 
almost  over  the  vale  from  a  precipi- 
tous rock  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
torrent,  add  greatly  to  its  picturesque 
character.  At  its  extremity,  near  Villa 
Lago,  the  Sagittario  is  seen  bursting 
forth  from  the  high  mass  of  rock 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  the  glen. 
Here,  at  a  spot  called  the  Stretti  di 
8.  Luigi,  the  pass  becomes  of  such 
fearful  height  and  narrowness  as  to  be 
totally  impassable  in  rainy  or  stormy 
weather.  Into  this  chasm  the  stream 
emerges  through,  subterranean  com- 
munications from  the  lake,  which  is 
about  1  m.  distant.  After  leaving  the 
ravine  of  the  Sagittario,  a  short  ride 
across  a  plain  brings  us  to  the  lake. 
"The  Lago  di  Scanno,"  says  Mr.  Lear, 
"  is  really  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  spots  in  nature,  and  the  more 
for  being  in  so  desert  a  place.  Its  dark 
waters  slumber  below  bare  mountains 
of  great  height,  and  their  general  effect 
might  recall  Wastwater  in  Cumber- 
land, but  that  every  craggy  hill  was  of 
wilder  and  grander  form,  and  that  the 
golden  hues  of  an  Italian  September 

[S.  Italy.] 


evening  gave  it  a  brilliancy  rarely 
known  in  our  own  North.  At  the  up- 
per end  of  the  lake,  which  may  be  l£  m. 
in  length,  an  avenue  of  beautiful  oaks, 
dipping  their  branches  into  the  water, 
shade  the  rocky  path,  and  lead  to  a 
solitary  chapel,  the  only  building  in 
sight,  save  a  hermitage  on  the  moun- 
tain beyond."  A  path  of  l£  m.  along 
the  Sagittario  leads  to  the  town  of 
Scanno  (2515  Inhab.),  situated  in  a  nar- 
row valley  of  little  interest.  It  has  a 
local  reputation  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  and  for  the  Greek  character 
of  their  costume. 

A  mountain-path,  of  about  6  m., 
leads  from  Scanno  on  the  rt.,  and  joins 
tbe  high  road  between  Solmona  and 
Naples,  near  the  post  station  of  Vallo- 
scura  on  the  Piano  of  Cinque-Miglia.] 


Resuming  the  post-road  from  Sol- 
mona to  Naples,  a  straight  road  leads 
to  the  base  of  the  lofty  range  of 
mountains  which  bound  the  plain  on 
the  south.  In  this  extremity  of  the 
valley  the  country  is  rich  and  highly 
cultivated,  interspersed  with  cottages 
and  hedge-rows  which  recall  some 
of  the  beautiful  home-scenes  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  reputation  of  the  peasantry, 
however,  is  not  quite  of  the  fame  peace- 
ful character.  The  ascent  begins  under 
the  town  of  Pettorano,  where  the're 
is  a  tolerable  country  inn,  and  con- 
tinues with  little  intermission  for '  5 
m.  At  Pettorano  the  last  view  over 
the  valley  of  the  Gizio  and  the  plain 
of  Solmona  is  one  of  those  rare  pros- 
pects which  are  never  forgotten  by 
the  traveller ;  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
scenes  of  its  kind  in  Italy.  The  whole 
plain,  13  m.  long,  is  spread  out  like  a 
map  at  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  the 
distant  prospect  is  bounded  by  a  long 
line  of  snowy  mountains,  above  which 
the  Gran  Sasso  d1  Italia  is  conspicuous. 
The  Gizio  rises  in  the  ravine  below 
Pettorano.  A  wild  defile,  2  m.  in 
length,  brings  us  to 

11  m.  Valloscwr.  (Inn:  La  Posta, 
tolerable.)  This  village  wejl  deserves 
its  name,  for  it  is  placed  in  a  deep 
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Srecipitous  ravine  in  one  of  the  most 
esoiate  quarters  of  the  pass.  The 
ascent  which  follows  is  very  steep,  and 
the  country  is  wilder  and  more 
dreary  than  that  already  passed.  It 
is,  however,  a  perfect  picture  of  this 
peculiar  class  of  scenery:  the  rocks 
in  the  deep  ravines  below  the  road  are 
often  so  curiously  broken  that  they 
have  all  the  appearance  of  Pelasgic 
walls.  At  2  m.  from  Valloscura  we 
enter  on  the  Piano  di  Cinquemigliaf 
which  forms  the  summit  of  the  pass. 
This  plain,  which,  at  the  82nd  m.  from 
Naples,  is  4298  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  is  enclosed  by  much  higher 
mountains,  is  perhaps  the  most  wintry 
spot  in  Italy.  The  sudden  falls  of 
snow,  and  the  stormy  winds  to  which 
it  is  exposed,  make  it  dangerous  and 
often  impassable  in  winter,  and  some- 
times even  late  in  the  spring.  Heavy 
falls  of  snow  have  been  known  to 
take  place  even  in  June.  In  February, 
1528,  300  Venetian  soldiers  perished 
in  crossing  it;  and  a  similar  fate 
awaited  600  Germans  under  the  Prince 
of  Orange  in  March,  1529.  A  double 
line  of  high  posts  marks  the  direction 
of  the  road  through  it.  In  the  spring 
and  autumn  it  is  one  of  the  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  shepherds  on  their  annual 
migration  to  and  from  Apulia.  In  the 
spring  they  bring  their  flocks  from  the 
plains  of  the  Tavoliere  to  the  mountain 
valleys  above  Aquila,  where  they  take 
up  their  summer  quarters,  and  towards 
the  middle  of  autumn  they  return  to 
Apulia  for  the  winter.  At  the  S.  ex- 
tremity the  road  is  carried  through  a 
narrow  pass,  offering  one  of  the  finest 
views  on  the  whole  journey,  to 

11  m.  Roccaraso  (1857  Inhab.),  a  pic- 
turesque place,  which  is  the  highest 
inhabited  village  in  South  Italy,  the 
Casa  Angeloni  in  it  being  4370  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  From  here  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Palena  and 
Lanciano.     (Rte.  143.) 

A  long  and  steep  descent  leads  down 
from  Roccaraso  into  the  valley  of  the 
Sangro.  The  mountains  are  bolder  in 
their  forms  than  those  already  passed, 
and  are  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oaks,  among  which  bears  are  bred  and 


hunted.  The  views  over  the  valley 
of  the  Sangro  and  the  mountain-tract 
beyond  Isernia,  with  the  snowy  range 
of  the  Matese  in  the  distance,  are 
very  fine. 

8  m.  Castel  di  Sangro  (5239  Inhab. — 
Inn:  La  Posta,  clean;  the  best  on  this 
road:  the  landlord  supplies  horses),  a 
curious  old  town  at  the  base  of  a  rocky 
hill  at  the  extremity  of  a  plain  6  m.  long 
and  2  broad,  through  which  the  Sangro 
(Sarus)  winds  its  course.  It  is  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle  of  the  Counts  of  the  Marsi.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  remarkable  for  their 
architecture.  They  generally  have  coats 
of  arms  over  the  doors,  a  common  prac- 
tice in  the  Abruzzi.  One  near  the  inn 
bears  the  date  of  1374.  A  diligence 
3  times  a  week  starts  from  here  for 
Ortona  on  the  Adriatic,  passing  through 
Lanciano. 


EXCURSION  TO  BARREA,  ALFIDENA,  AND 
LA  META. 

[The  traveller  fond  of  mountain 
scenery  may  make  an  interesting 
excursion  from  Castel  di  Sangro 
to  S.  Germano;  but  he  should  not 
undertake  it  without  securing  a  good 
guide  and  letters  of  introduction  to 
some  resident  proprietor  at  Alfedenaand 
Picinisco.  The  best  way  of  obtaining 
them  is  by  applying  to  the  local  autho- 
rities at  Castel  di  Sangro.  From  this 
town  a  path  of  6  m.  leads  along  the 
plain  of  the  Sangro  to  the  village  of 
Scontrone  (1331  Inhab.),  placed  on  its 
1.  bank,  in  the  midst  of.  pine-forests. 
From  here  the  path  ascends  the  river 
through  a  romantic  valley,  which  gets 
wilder  and  narrower  as  it  approaches 
Barrea  (1806  Inhab.),  placed  on  the  top 
of  a  mountain  overhanging  the  deep 
ravine  through  which  the  Sangro  flows. 
This  river,  rises  near  the  village  of 
Gioia,  one  of  the  coldest  spots  in  Italy, 
from  under  the  group  of  mountains 
which  enclose  the  Lake  Fucino  on  the 
S.E. ;  it  runs  below  the  villages  of  Pes- 
casseroli  and  Opi,  in  an  upper  valley 
shut  in  on  the  N.  by  the  Monte  Greco  or 
Cimazza  (7875  ft.),  and  on  the  S.  by 
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the  mountain  on  which  stands  Barrea, 
which  from  this  circumstance  derived 
its  name  (barrier).     From  this  upper 
basin  the  Sangro  has  found  its  way  to 
the  lower  valley  through  a  very  deep 
gorge  cut  through  the  sides  of  the 
mountains.    This  gorge  is  so  narrow 
as^  to  be  spanned  by  an  old  Gothic 
bridge  of  a  single  arch  nearly  150  ft. 
in  height.     From  Barrea  we  retrace 
our  steps  southwards,  following  the  rt. 
bank  of  the  river,  to  Alfedena  (2100 
Inhab.),  a  convenient  sleeping-place  for 
the  first  evening.     It  stands  opposite 
Scontrone,  on  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Tbrto, 
a  small  stream  which  runs  through 
the  town,  and  through  a  narrow  cleft 
in  the  rock   precipitates  itself  into  a 
dark  and  deep  chasm.   In  the  parapet  of 
the  bridge  over  it  is  encrusted  an  old 
Oscan    inscription.      Alfedena  retains 
nearly  the  name,  although  not  exactly 
upon  the  site,  of  Aufidena,  a  city  of  the 
Caraceni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the 
Samnites,  which  was  taken  by  storm  by 
the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius,  B.C.  238.    On  a 
hill  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  river  are  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walls.   From  Al  fe- 
dena  a  mountain-path  of  nearly  18  m., 
a  great  part  of  which  must  be  performed 
on  foot,  crosses  a  high  ridge  of  the 
mountain   of  La  Meta  by   the  Passo 
del  Monaco.     During  the  ascent  the 
views   of  the   stupendous    rocks  and 
frightful  precipices  of  La  Meta,  which 
on  this   side  rails  almost  perpendicu- 
larly, are  really  magnificent.  The  path 
traversing  the  high  valley  (4795  ft.), 
in  which  is  the  source  of  La  Melfa, 
near  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna  del 
Canneto,  descends  to  Picinisco  (3417  In- 
hab.), the  2nd  night's  rest,  situated  on 
a  lower  slope  of  La  Miele.  The  easiest 
way   of   ascending   this    mountain  is 
from  Picinisco,  where  guides  can  be 
hired.     July  and  August  are  the  best 
months  to  undertake  it.     The  time  re- 
quired will  be  about  12  hours;  but  the 
view  from  its  highest  summit  (7480  ft. 
above  the  sea),  extending  from  the  Monte 
Corno  in  the  Abruzzi  to  the  Monte  Alburno 
near  Psestum,  and  from  the  Adriatic  to 
the  Mediterranean,  fully  compensates 
for  the  fatigue  of  the  ascent.  The  chapel 
of  S.  Maria  del  Canneto,  in  August,  is 
the  scene  of  a  Festa  to  which  thousands 


of  peasants,  in  their  picturesque  cos- 
tumes, flock  from  the  adjoining  pro- 
vinces. From  Picinisco  a  good  path  of 
6  m.  leads  to  Atina,  from  which  there 
are  roads  to  Sora  and  San  Germane 
(Rte.  144.)] 


From  Castel  di  Sangro  the  high  road, 
after  a  tedious  ascent,  passes  through 

Rionero,  a.  poor  village,  beyond  which 
the  road  commands,  on  the  rt.,  the  small 
plain  of  the  Volturno,  with  those  wind- 
ings from  which  the  river  is  supposed 
to  derive  its  name. 

[A  path  of  nearly  5  m.  leads  from 
Rionero  to  the  source  of  this  river  and 
Castellone,  near  which  are  the  ruins  of 
the  Lombard  monastery  of  &  Vincento  a 
Voltumo,  so  famous  in  the  middle  age* 
as  to  have  been  visited  by  Charle- 
magne, and  in  later  times  celebrated 
for  its  archives.  It  was  suppressed  and 
destroyed  at  the  French  invasion,  when 
its  collections  were  transferred  to 
Monte  Casino.  The  walk  from  Rio- 
nero to  its  ruins,  and  back  to  rejoin  the 
high  road  at  the  Tavema  di  Vandra 
near  the  62nd  m.  from  Naples,  will  not 
take,  for  a  good  pedestrian,  more  than 
5  hours,  and  the  tourist  who  can  afford 
the  time  will  be  highly  repaid  by  the 
beauty  and  singularity  of  the  scenery  .j 

A  descent  of  4  m.  brings  us  to  the 
post-station  called 

16  m.  Piano  di  Forolx,  on  leaving  which 
the  road  passes  the  Taverna  di  vandra, 
a  miserable  osteria,  and  then  rapidly 
descends  into  the  valley  of  the  Vandra, 
from  whence  it  ascends  a  high  moun- 
tain called  U  Macerone,  a  spur  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  cottage  of  the  Gen- 
darmeria  at  its  base  the  view,  looking 
back  over  the  mountains  of  Roccaraso 
and  the  valley  of  the  Vandra,  and  S. 
over  the  district  of  Isernia  and  the 
snowy  peaks  of  Matese  in  the  distance, 
is  beautiful  beyond  description.  On 
the  1.,  built  on  a  high  precipitous  rock, 
is  Miranda,  with  a  large  baronial  castle. 

11  m.  Tsernia  (9066  Inhab. — Inns: 
Locanda  Stefano  and  La  Posta;  both 
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bad),  the  capital  of  the  district* 
the  ancient  JZsernia,  a  city  of  Sam- 
mum.  Its  commanding  position,  and 
the  massive  remains  of  its  polygonal 
walls,  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tions of  the  modern  ones  in  nearly 
their  whole  circuit,  afford  a  proof  of 
the  military  6kiil  which  the  Roman 
historians  ascribe  to  the  Samnites. 
During  the  Social  War,  after  the  fall 
of  Corfinium  and  Bovianum,  it  became 
for  a  time  the  headquarters  of  the  allied 
Italians.  The  high  road  passes  outside 
the  E.  wall,  between  the  city  and  a 
deep  valley  watered  by  the  river  called 
the  Fiume  del  Cavaliere.  In  the  lower 
part  of  this  bottom  is  a  rocky  mound, 
with  an  old  circular  ch.  dedicated  to  SS. 
Cosma  and  Damiano,  now  used  as  the 
public  cemetery.  The  fame  of  these 
saints  in  the  cure  of  disease  was  so  great, 
that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom formerly  crowded  to  their  shrine 
at  Isernia,  during  the  September  fair,  to 
purchase  masses  for  their  restoration 
to  health,  or  to  deposit  offerings  for 
benefits  received.  Ked  wax  models  of 
different  parts  of  the  human  body 
affected  by  disease  were  exposed  for 
sale  to  those  who  came  in  search  of 
health.  Many  of  these  offerings  were 
of  such  a  character  that  Sir  William 
Hamilton  and  Mr.  Payne  Knight,  who 
in  the  last  cent,  investigated  the  origin 
of  the.  ceremony,  believed  it  a  rem- 
nant of  the  worship  of  Priapus.  In 
1 760  the-  government,  to  suppress  the 
scandal,  prohibited  the  sale  or  presenta- 
tion of  the  objectionable  class  of  ex  voto 
offerings;  but  the  practice  had  taken 
so  firm  a  hold  on  the  public  mind  that 
when  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  visited 
the  town  10  years  later, -he  was  able  to 
procure  specimens  of  the  forbidden 
emblems.  The  fair  is  now  remarkable 
chiefly  for  the  display  of  costumes  of 
the  inhab.  of  the  Abruzzi  and  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  Below  the  ch.  is  a  precipi- 
tous hill  covered  with  an  ilex  grove, 
surrounding  a  monastery  of  the  Capuc- 
cini,  remarkable  for  the  picturesque 
beauty  of  the  site. 

The  modern  town  has  manufactories 
of  woollens,  paper,  and  earthenware,  and 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  narrow  street,  running  along 


the  crest  of  the  hill.  In  the  middle 
of  the  town  is  a  fine  old  fountaiu,  with 
6  rows  of  arches  supported  on  short 
columns  of  white  marble  of  different 
designs.  Near  the  ch.,  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1804,  is  an  old  tower, 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  gateway 
of  Norman  times,  at  the  base  of  which, 
on  each  angle,  are  4  mutilated  statues. 
In  the  adjacent  street  are  foundations 
of  massive  buildings,  and  a  rudely 
sculptured  lion,  apparently  as  ancient 
as  the  Samnites  themselves.  Among 
the  inscriptions  discovered  in  the  town 
is  one  in  honour  of  Septimius  Pater- 
cuius,  prsefect  of  the  Pannonian  cohort 
in  Britain,  and  of  the  Spanish  cohort  in 
Cappadocia,  and  Flamen  of  the  Emperor 
Trajan:  another  is  in  honour  of  Fabius 
Maximus,  instavratori  moenivm  pvbli- 
corum.  The  antiquities  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  m  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  city  was  fortified,  as  many 
semicircular  towers  and  walls  of  that 
period  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  fre- 
quent earthquakes  have  also  contributed 
to  their  destruction.  The  great  cu- 
riosity of  Isernia  is  the  ancient  aque- 
duct, hewn  in  the  rock.  It  begins 
at  the  bridge  on  the  Solmona  side, 
where  the  water  enters  the  channel.  It 
is  long,  and  has  six  airholes  or  spira- 
coli,  the  deepest  of  which  is  said  to  be  96 
palms  (82}  feet).  It  supplies  the  foun- 
tains and  manufactories  of  the  town 
with  water. 

From  Isernia  a  road  leads  by 
Boiano  and  S.  Giuliano,  from  which 
branch  off  the  high  road  from  Naples 
to  Campobasso,  and  that  to  Lucera 
and  Foggia.    (Rte.  145.) 

A  rapid  descent  from  Isernia  along 
an  excellent  road  brings  us  to  the  val- 
ley of  the  Volturno,  passing  under  the 
hamlet  of  Macchia ;  and  the  village  of 
Montaquila  is  seen  on  a  hill  above  the 
rt.  bank  of  the  Volturno ;  crossing 
which  by  a  fine  bridge,  and  leaving 
the  town  of  Monteroduni  (30C0  Inhab.) 
2  m.  on  the  1.,  we  continue  along  the 
road  to  Venafro.  The  approach  to  Vena- 
fro is  very  beautiful;  a  rich  succession 
of  groves  and  highly  cultivated  glades, 
surrounded  by  hills  covered  with  fine 
oaks,  recall  in  many  parts  some  of  the 
finest  combinations  of  English  scenery. 
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16  m.    Venafro  (4461   Inhab. — Inn: 

Locanda  Maccarri,  tolerable ;  there  is  a 

fair  cafe  adjoining),  the  ancient  Vena- 

frwn,  is  situated  at  the  W.  extremity  of 

the  plain  of  the  Voltnrno,  S  m.  from  the 

river,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  lofty 

mountain  of  Santa  Croce,  upon  which, 

about  half-way  up  its  side,  are  the  ruins 

of  an  old  tower.     At  the  base  of  the 

mountain  rise  the  copious  springs  which 

form  the    Fiume    di   San  Benedetto. 

Another  spring  in  the  neighbourhood 

retains  the  name  of  the  Fans  Papiria. 

The  slopes  of  the  hills  are  still  covered 

with  olive-groves,  as  in  the  days  of 

Horace : — 

......  insuper  addes 

Pressa  Venafranae  quod  bacca  reminit  olivae. 

Sat.  ii.  4,  68. 

virldlque  certat 

Bacca  Venafro. 
Od.  ii.  8. 

Its  antiquities  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  the  only  vestiges  now 
remaining  are  some  fragments  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  amphitheatre,  a  small 
portion  of  the  polygonal  walls,  and 
some  inscribed  stones.  The  modern 
town,  placed  below  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient, is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is 
highly  picturesque  from  a  distance.  The 
feudal  castle  of  the  celebrated  Carac- 
ciolos,  occupying  a  commanding  position 
above  it,  had  formerly  fresco  portraits 
of  the  horses  for  whose  breed  this 
branch  of  the  family  was  famous; 
but  it  has  lost  all  its  grandeur,  aud 
is  now  hardly  worth  a  visit.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  recording  the  names 
of  the  personages  to  whom  the  horses 
were  presented  or  sold  are  curious; 
one  is  dated  1524.  Venafro  was  twice 
desolated  by  the  plague  in  the  last  cent. 
A  road  from  Venafro  to  S.  Germano 
across  the  Monte  Sambucaro,  passes  by 
Cepcujna  and  8.  Pietro  in  Fine,  following 
nearly  the  line  of  a  branch  of  the 
ancient  Via  Latina,  which  led  from 
Venafruin  to  Casinum. 

After  Venafro  the  road  is  level.  At 
the  point  where  it  approaches  the 
Volturno,  a  bridge,  called  the  Ponte 
Reale,  leads  to  the  Royal  Chase  of 
Venafro,  which  abounds  with  majestic 
oaks  and  is  fall  of  wild  boars.  The 
road  proceeds  at  a  little  distance  from 


the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  passing 
on  the  ft.  !the  villages  of  Cepagna, 
Vallecupa,  Bocca  J*ipirozzat  Sesto,  and 
Presenznno.  The  hills  are  finely 
wooded:  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
plains  gives  great  variety  to  the  land- 
scape. 

Leaving  Presenzano  upon  the ''  de- 
clivity of  a  hill  on  the  rt.,  the  road 
soon  reaches  the 

16  m.  Caianello  Vairano  Stat.,  where 
the  traveller  cau  join  the  direct  Borne 
and  Naples  rly.  For  remainder  of 
route  to  Naples,  see  Kte.  140. 


ROUTE  143. 


ANCONA  TO  FOGGIA  (BY  RAIL),  ALONG 
THE  SHORES  OF  THE  ADRIATIC  :  WITH 
EXCURSIONS  TO  FERMO ;  ASCOLI  ; 
TERAMO,  AND  THE  GRAN  8 A 880 ; 
CHIETI  AND  POPOLI  ;   LANCIA  NO. 

Kil. 
Ancona  to  Oslrao    ......    is 

„         Lorcto 24 

„  Porto  Recanati      ...    28 

„  Potenza  Picena      •     ,     .    37 

„  CivitaNuova    ....    43 

„  S.  Elpidio  a  Mare  ...     50 

„  Porto  S.  Giorgio  (for  Fermo)  59 

„         Pedaso 69 

„         Marano 77 

„  Grottamare       ....     80 

„  San  Benedetto  (for  Ascoll)    85 

„  Tortoreto    ......    99 

„  Giulia  Nova  (for  Teramo 

and  the  Gran  Saaso)     .  109 

„  Mutignano  (for  Atrl)  .     .127 

„  Silvi 133 

„  Monte  Silvano  .     ....  140 

„  Pescara   (for   Chieti  and 

Popoli) 146 

„  Franca  villa       .     .     .     ,15s 

„  Ortona  (for  Lanciano).     .  168 

„  a  Vlto  Chietino     .     .     .175 

„         Foraacesia 183 

„  Caanlbordino    .     .     .     .195 

„         Vasto .210 
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K1L 

Ancona  to  S.  Salvo 216 

„         Termoll 236 

„         Gampomarino  ,     .     .     .  243 
Chieuti  ,     .  t .     .     .     .253 

„         Rlpalta 264 

»         Poggio  Imperlale  .     .     .  279 

„         Aprioena 283 

S.  Severe 294 

„         Motta 308 

Foggia 322 

or  201  miles. 

The  trains  between  Ancona  and 
Foggia  take  from  7^  to  12  hcs.  For 
fares  and  times  of  departure  the  tra- 
veller should  consult  the  Official  Time- 
table ('Indieatore  Ufficiale')  of  the 
Italian  rlys.  published  monthly. 

This  line  forms,  in  conjunction  with 
that  between  Foggia  and  Naples  (see 
Rte.  146),  the  most  direct  route  from 
Ancona  to  Naples. 

Leaving  Ancona,  the  rly.  passes 
by  Osimo,  Loreto,  Porto  di  Recanati, 
PotenzaPicena,  Porta  Ci  vita,  and  Nuova 
(see  Handbh.  for  Central  Italy,  Rte.  88). 
At  Civita  Nuova  the  Chienti  is  crossed. 

7  kil.  S.  Elpidio  a  Mare  Stat.  (9177 
Inhab.). 

9  kil.  Porto  di  San  Giorgio  Stat. 
(3214  Inhab. :  there  are  3  Inns  here), 
prettily  situated  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
much  frequented  during  the  villeggia- 
tura  season.  It  is  the  Castrum  Fir- 
manwn  of  Pliny.  The  scenery  in  its 
neighbourhood  is  fine.  From  this 
stat.  there  is  a  good  road  of  about  5  m. 
to  Fermo. 

[Fermo  '( 17,^86"  Inhab.),  Firmum 
Picenum,  an  archbishop's  see,  and 
eapital  of  a  district.  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill  commanding  a  great  extent 
of  interesting  country.  During  the 
Social  War  Pompey  took  refuge 
here  after  his  defeat  by  Judalicius 
and  Afranius,  the  latter  of  whom  he 
eventually  defeated  under  its  walls. 
It  was  occupied  by  Caesar  on  his 
march  from  Rimini.  It  was  taken  and 
retaken  by  Belisarius  and  Totila.  The 
cathedral  is  dedicated  to  Sta.  Maria 
Assunta.  One  of  the  churches  is  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Juno.  The  college  was  founded 
in  1632,  by.  Urban  VIII.  The 
"Mghbourhood  abounds  with  charm- 
scenery.     "At    Fermo   are    still 


shown  the  ruins  of  the  house  of 
Oliverotto,  one  of  the  model  tyrants 
of  Machiavel  in  his  Prince.  Oli- 
verotto declared  himself  prince  of 
Fermo,  after  having  massacred  his 
uncle,  who  had  brought  him  up,  and 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
at  a  banquet ;  his  reign  did  not  exceed 
a  year,  as  he  was  waylaid  and  strangled 
at  Sinigallia,  with  Vitellozzo,  his  tutor 
in  crime  and  in  war,  a  victim  worthy 
of  his  more  dexterous  rival  Cesar 
Borgia."  The  citadel  of  Fermo  was 
one  of  the  last  strongholds  which 
Francesco  Sforza  possessed  in  the 
March  of  Ancona,  during  his  struggle 
with  the  Pope  and  other  Italian  princes 
in  the  1 5th  cent.  The  see  of  Fermo  is 
amongst  the  richest  in  Italy.] 

Between  Porto  di  S.  Giorgio  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tronto  the  rly.  runs  near 
the  sea,  having  the  ridge  of  hills 
covered  with  villages  on  the  rt.,  pass- 
ing by 

10  kil.  Pedaso  Stat.,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Aso,  descending  from  the  hills  of 
Montalto. 

8  kil.  Marano  or  Cupra  Marittima 
Stat.,  and 

4  kil.  Grottamare  Stat.,  at  the  pretty 
village  (3624  Inhab.)  of  the  same  name. 
Here  was  born  in  1521  Peretti,  Car- 
dinal Montalto,  afterwards  the  cele- 
brated Pope  Sixtus  V. ;  his  father  was 
a  gardener,  and  he  himself  began  life 
as  a  swineherd.  The  Ch.  of  S.  Luea 
was  built  on  the  site  of  his  birthplace 
by  his  sister ;  it  contains  their  portraits. 
A  carriage-road  leads  to  Montalto,  a 
small  town  with  a  oastello  of  the  middle 
ages.  The  lower  part  of  the  Cathedral 
was  built  by  Sixtus  V. ;  it  is  surmounted 
by  an  upper  ch.,  from  the  designs  of 
Fonzaga.  In  the  H.  de  Ville  are  por- 
traits of  the  Pope  and  his  family. 

[5  m.  inland  from  here  is  Ripa- 
transone  (59*23  Inhab.),  situated  on 
a  hill  surrounded  by  walls;  it  is 
supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Cupra 
Montana..  Pius  V.  in  1571  gave  it 
the  title  of  city;  it  has  a  cathedral 
dedicated  to  S.  Gregory  the  Great. 
In  the  hill  beneath  the  town  is  a  re- 
markable cavern.  Good  roads  of  7  m. 
connect  Ripatransone  with  Montalto 
and  Offida  J 
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5  kil.  S.  Benedetto  del  Tronto  Stat. 
(61 1 2^  Inhab.),  the  nearest  stat.  to 
Ascoli.  Public  conveyances  leave  for 
Ascoli,  doing  the  distance  of  22  m.  in 
from  3  to  4  hrs.  The  direct  road  leaves 
the  coast  at  Porto  di  Ascoli,  the  former 
Papal  frontier,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Tronto. 

[Ascoli,   Asculum  Picenum  (22,937 
Inhab.— Inn:    Locanda   deW   Aquila), 
the  capital  of  a  province  and  the  see 
of  a  bishop,   occupying   a   beautiful 
position  on   the  Tronto,  close  to  the 
former  Neapolitan  frontier,  is  a  dull 
and  dilapidated  place.     Asculum  was 
the  first  city  which, declared  against 
Home  at  the   commencement  of  the 
Social  War.     It  sustained  a  memor- 
able  siege    by    Pompey,    who    com- 
pelled  it  to  surrender  and  beheaded 
its  principal  inhabitants.     During  the 
Gothic    wars     it    was    besieged    and 
taken  by  Totila.    Its  cathedral  is  said 
to  have  been   built    by   Constantine. 
on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Hercules. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Pope  Nicholas 
IV.  The  fortress  was  built  from  the 
designs  of  Antonio  Sangallo,  and  several 
of  the  public  buildings  were  designed 
by    Cola    dell*   Amatrice,   whose    I^ast 
Supper,  painted  for  the  oratory  of  the 
Corpus  Domini,  gained  for  him  a  dis- 
tinguished name  throughout  the  pro- 
vince.     From  Ascoli  a  carriage-road 
to    Spoleto    passes    by   Arquata   and 
Norcia;   it  crosses  the  central   ridge 
of  the  Apennines  (see  Handbook  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  Rte.  99) ;  and  a  bridle-path 
leads  by   Ciyitella  del    Tronto    from 
Ascoli  to  Teramo,  22  m.] 

The  Tronto  (Truentus)  was  once  the 
boundary  of  the  Papal  and  Neapolitan 
States;  on  its  S.  bank  is  Martin  Sicuro, 
upon  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  of 
Castrwn  JYuentmm.  (Inn:  Locanda  Ce- 
sarini.)  The  Tronto  is  1  m.  beyond 
Porto  di  Ascoli. 

Between  the  Tronto  and  Pescara  the 
rly.  crosses  a  plain  extending  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  vary- 
ing from  several  miles  to  only  J  m.  in 
breadth.  It  is  highly  cultivated,  and 
enjoyg  a  mild  temperature,  but  has 
little  to  interest  the  traveller. 


14  kil.  Tortoreto  Stat 

10  kil.  Giulia  Kuova  Stat.  (4781  In- 
hab.— Inn  :  small  but  tolerable).  The 
town,  on  a  hill  1  m.  from  the  shore, 
was  built  in  the  15th  centy.  by 
Giulio  Acquaviva,  Duke  of  Atri,  who 
removed  thither,  as  a  healthier  spot, 
the  remaining  inhabitants  of  Castrwn 
Novum,  which  was  then  called  San 
Flaviano,  from  the  body  of  a  saint  of 
that  name  brought  there  from  By- 
zantium in  the  middle  ages.  The 
ruins  of  S.  Flaviano  are  below  Giulia 
Nuova  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Tordino 
(Batinus). 

The  plain  near  them  was  the  site 
of  the  battle,  fought  July  27,  1460, 
between  the  armies  of  John  Duke 
of  Anjou,  commanded  by  Niccolb  Pic- 
cinino,  and  of  the  Milanese  allies  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  commanded 
by  Alessandro  Sforza  and  Federigo 
di  Montefeltro.  This  battle,  one  of 
the  most  sanguinary  conflicts  in  Ita- 
lian history,  lasted  7  hours,  during 
the  last  3  of  which  by  torchlight. 
When  the  generals  of  each  army  re- 
called their  men,  neither  was  in  a 
position  to  pursue  the  other,  or  to  do 
more  than  retire  from  the  scene  of 
carnage,  leaving  all  the  baggage  on 
the  field.  At  daybreak  the  ravine 
near  the  castle  was  filled  with  the  dead 
and  dying;  and  a  local  chronicler  re- 
cords that  there  was  not  a  foot  of 
ground  near  it  which  was  not  covered 
with  "bodies,  blood,  and  armour." 

Public  conveyances  daily  to  Teramo, 
14  m. 


EXCURSION  TO  TERAMO,  CIVITELLA  DEL 
TRONTO,  AND  THE  GRAN  8ASSO. 

[The  road  from  Giulia  Nuova  lead* 
along  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Tordino, 
through  a  well-cultivated  country  to 

Teramo  (19,721  Inhab. — Inn :  toler- 
able), the  ancient  Inter amna,  the  chief 
town  of  the  district  of  the  same  name 
and  capital  of  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Ulteriore  I.,  a  bishop's  see,  and  the 
residence  of  many  rich  families,  is  situ- 
ated just  above  the  junction  of  the  Tor- 
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(lino  and  the  Vezzola.  The  Gothic  Ca- 
tli&lrfil,  once  remarkable,  has  been  sadly 
modernised.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
remains  of  an  ancient  amphitheatre, 
ruins  of  temples,  baths,  and  aqneducts ; 
many  statues  have  also  been  found  here. 
The  hills  above  the  town  command 
fine  views  of  the  Gran  Sasso  d'ltalia. 

Prom  Teramo  commences  the  great 
post-road  of  the  Abruzzi,  for  that 
from  Aqnila  to  Popoli  is  a  secondary 
branch.  The  distance  from  Teramo 
to  Naples  is  2 If  posts.  The  mail 
courier  travels  it  daily,  performing  the 
journey  in  38  hours. 

A  bridle  mountain  path  of  14  m. 
leads  from  Teramo  by  Ca/npli  to 

Civitella  del  Tronto  (7727  Tnhab.), 
placed  on  a  hill  near  the  Salinello.  Its 
castle  is  built  on  a  rock  of  travertine. 
From  the  town  to  the  sea-shore,  rounded 
masses  of  breccia,  containing  fossil 
shells,  mixed  with  pebbles,  occur.  In 
1557  the  Duke  de  Guise,  who  com- 
manded the  army  of  Henry  II.  leagued 
with  Paul  IV.  against  Philip  II.,  laid 
siege  to  Civitella,  which  was  defended 
with  great  bravery  by  its  garrison.  The 
inhab.,  even  the  women,  joined  the 
garrison  in  the  defence.  After  three 
weeks,  the  Duke  de  Guise,  mortified  at 
the  Pope's  failure  to  provide  him  with 
reinforcements,  and  unwilling  to  risk  a 
tattle  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  at 
the  head  of  22,000  men  was  advancing 
from  Giulia  Nuova  to  meet  him,  raised 
the  siege,  and  retreated  towards  Rome. 

A  new  road  (41  m.)  has  ■  been 
opened  from  Teramo  to  Aquila.  It 
follows  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Vomano, 
passing  by  Montorio  (2757  Inhab.),  and 
near  Semrkia,  which  was  for  many 
centuries  the  smallest  republic  in  the 
world;  it  then  traverses  the  narrow 
valley  of  Tottea,  and  by  the  wild 
passes  of  Monte  San  Franco  passes. into 
the  valley  of  the  Aterno. 

The    Ascent    of    the   Gran    Sasso 

i>'  Italia,  called  also  the  Monte  Corno, 

i«  most  conveniently  made  from  Te- 

o;   but  travellers  who  undertake 

list  be  prepared  to  find  scarcely 

jcomniodation.    In  fact,  it  should 


not  be  attempted  without  procuring 
letters  of  introduction  at  Teramo  for 
some  of  the  proprietors  residing  at 
Montorio  or  lsola.  The  middle  of 
July  will  be  the  best  time  for  the 
ascent.  On  leaving  Teramo  die  new 
road  is  followed  as  far  as  Montorio; 
whence,  after  crossing  the  Vomano, 
a  mountain  path  will  lead  by  Tos- 
siccia  to  lsola.  where  mules  and  guides 
must  be  obtained,  and  where  the  night 
is  spent.  lsola  (3969  Inhab.)  stands  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gran  Sasso  on  a  penin- 
sula nearly  surrounded  by  two  small 
streams,  the  Maone  and  the  Ruzzo. 
The  pyramid  of  Monte  Corno,  broken 
into  tremendous  precipices,  rises  im- 
mediately above  it,  and  is  scarcely 
ever  lost  sight  of  during  the  whole 
ascent.  A  wild  path  of  nearly  8  m., 
but  which  will  take  about  4  hours, 
leads  from  lsola  to  Arapietra,  a  rocky 
ridge  surrounded  by  rich  pastures, 
where  the  mules  are  left.  The  tourist 
ought  to  be  at  this  spot  by  sun- 
rise ;  the  rest  of  the  ascent  must  be 
made  on  foot.  The  scenery  of  the 
ascent  is  perfectly  Alpine  in  its  cha- 
racter, presenting  a  magnificent  variety 
of  wood-crowned  hills,  torrents,  water- 
falls, and  precipitous  ravines,  which 
constitute  some  of  the  most  striking 
scenes  in  Italy.  The  vheight  of  Monte 
Corno  is  10,154  Eng.  ft.  Chamois  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  upper  ranges. 

About  6  m.  S.E.  from  lsola  is  Castelli 
(3217  Inhab.),  a  small  village  that  ac- 
quired some  celebrity  for  a  manufactory 
of  the  so-called  Abruzzi  earthenware, 
which  was  carried  to  such  perfection  as 
to  be  placed  on  a  level  with  that  of 
Faenza.  The  art  is  now  lost,  but  some 
of  the  specimens  in  the  cabinets  of  the 
curious  are  remarkable  for  correctness 
of  design  and  vivacity  of  colour. 


After  leaving  Giulia  Nova  Stat., 
the  Tordino  is  crossed  and  2  m. 
farther  is  Monte  Pagano  (4523  Inhab.), 
where  there  are  three  inns  with  fair 
accommodation.  About  2  m.  farther 
S.  the  Vomano,  a  broad  stream,  very 
formidable  when  swollen  by  the  winter 
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torrents  descending  from  the  Gran 
Sasso,  is  crossed.  3  m.  beyond  the 
Vomano  is 

18kil.  Mutignano  Stat.  (1765  Inhab.), 
from  which  a  road  of  6  m.  branches 
off  to 

[Atri  (9877  Inhab.:  no  Inn,  but 
the  traveller  will  find  quarters  at  the 
house  of  a  caffetiere),  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  on  a  commanding  eminence 
inland,  with  an  extensive  and  most 
striking  view.  There  are  few  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  have 
such  high  claims  to  antiquity  as  Hadria 
Picena.  Its  coins,  of  which  there  is,  or 
was,  a  complete  series  in  the  local  col- 
lection of  the  Sorricchio  family,  are 
amongst  the  heaviest  specimens  known, 
exceeding  in  weight  the  oldest  Roman, 
and  have  been  assigned  to  a  very 
remote  antiquity,  some  referring  them 
to  the  Etruscan,  others  to  the  Greek 
settlers,  and  others  to  the  Roman 
Colony  established  there  about  282 
B.C.  The  family  of  Hadrian  came 
originally  from  this  city,  though  the 
Emperor  was  born  in  Spain.  Nume- 
rous remains  of  public  edifices,  baths, 
and  walls  attest  the  size  and  conse- 
quence of  the  city.  It  had  a  port  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Piomba  (Matrinus).  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  regularly  distributed, 
and  resembling  those  at  Syracuse.  The 
apse  of  the  cathedral,  one  of  the  most 
perfect  Gothic  buildings  in  the  Abruzzi, 
is  covered  with  frescos  of  the  15th 
centy.  on  the  walls  and  roof  of  the 
choir — the  history  of  the  Virgin  on 
the  walls,  the  Evangelists  and  Virtues 
on  the  roof.  They  are  by  different 
hands,  only  One  whose  name  is  known, 
Luca  d'Atri.  The  tabernacle  over  the 
high  altar,  and  font,  are  by  a  Milanese 
sculptor,  Paolo  di  Gams,  of  a.d.  1503.J 

6  kil.  Silvi  Stat. 

7  kil.  Montesilvano  Stat  (3658  In- 
hab.), near  the  mouth  of  the  Salino,  or 
Piomba.  From  here  a  road  leads  inland 
4  m.  to 

[Civita    Sanianjdo    (6578    Inhab.), 


supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Angulus  of 
the  Vestmi."] 

After  crossing  the  Salino  Maggiore  at 
Salinas,  a  road  of  15  m.  branches  off  to 

[Civita  di  Penne,  Pinna  (9848  In- 
hab.), situated  on  a  hill.  It  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  Vestmi,  and  during 
the  Social  War  resisted  the  Roman 
army  that  besieged  it.  It  still  exhibits 
remains  of  ancient  buildings  It  is  now 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.] 

The  rly.,  before  reaching  Pescara, 
skirts  a  low  range  of  hills  on  the  rt. 
covered  with  villas,  which  form  the 
commune  of  Castellammare  (5358  In- 
hab.), and  are  frequented  during  the 
bathing  season. 

6  kil.  Pescara  Stat.  (5*238  Inhab. 
— Inns;  La  Posta ;  Leone  d'Oro);  the 
ancient  Atermm,  is  a  fortified  town 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  a  miserable  place,  si- 
tuated in  an  unhealthy  plain,  afflicted 
with  malaria.  It  owes  its  importance 
wholly  to  its  being  a  military  station. 
The  fortress  was  built  by  Charles  V» 
The  Ch.  of  San  Clemente  has  a  good 
portal,  with  sculptures  of  the  13th 
centy. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Pescara,  Sforza 
di  Cotignola,  the  celebrated  condvttiere, 
then  in  the  service  of  Joanna  II., 
perished  while  leading  his  army  across 
the  river  on  the  3rd  of  January,  1424. 
On  that  day  he  marched  out  of  Ortona 
with  his  victorious  army  on  his  way  to 
Aquila.  It  is  related  that  he  received 
many  warnings  by  dreams  and  by  the 
predictions  of  astrologers  against  setting 
out,  and  that  his  attendants  considered 
as  an  evil  omen  the  accidental  fall  of 
his  standard-bearer  when  leaving  Or- 
tona, by  which  the  banner  was  torn. 
But  Sforza  declared  that  if  such  omens 
frightened  others,  they  would  not 
frighten  him.  The  fortress  of  Pe- 
scara was  occupied  by  the  troops  of 
Braccio  di  Montone,  and,  all  the  ordi- 
nary fords  having  been  impeded  by 
the  garrison,  Sforza  determined  to  cross 
the  broad  but  insecure  mouth  of  the 
stream.  Stormy  weather  increased  the 
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dangers  of  the  passage.  While  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  the  river,  direct- 
ing the  troops,  Sforza  saw  his  favourite 
page,  Mangone,  carried  out  of  his  depth; 
in  endeavouring  to  save  him,  the  hind 
legs  of  his  horse  slipped,  and  the  weight 
of  his  heavy  armour  prevented  nis 
making  any  effort  to  save  himself. 
He  instantly  disappeared,  hut  his  iron- 
girt  hands  were  twice  seen  above  the 
waves,  as  if  imploring  assistance.  The 
horse  rose  again,  but  Sforza's  body  was 
never  found. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pescara,  at 
a  place  called  II  Tempigno,  are  vestiges 
of  a  temple  and  a  street  of  tombs.  To 
the  rt.  of  the  line  tower  the  Maiella 
range  of  mountains,  with  its  highest 
peak  Monte  Amaro. 

The  traveller  may  leave  the  main 
line  of  rly.  at  Pescara,  and  proceed 
by  way  of  Popoli,  Solmona,  &c,  to 
Naples. 

A  railway  is  now  open  as  far  as 
Popoli,  passing  by  the  station  of  Chieti, 
Manopello,  Alanno,  San  Valentino, 
Torre  de*  Passeri,  and  Bussi :  distance 
52  kil.  Two  trains  daily  in  2£  hrs. 
The  distance  by  the  road,  which  is  here 
described,  is  62  kil.     . 


ROUTE  FROM  PESCARA  TO  POPOLI. 

On  leaving  Pescara  the  road  follows 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  river,  which  in  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  is  called  Aterno, 
the  ancient  Aternns,  but  below  Popoli 
assumed  the  name  of  Pescara  in  the 
1th  centy.  Cicero  and  Livy  state  that 
during  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  re- 
ported, among  other  prodigies,  that. the 
Aternus  had  flowed  with  blood:  '  Se- 
natui  nunciatum  est  Aternum  flumen  san- 
guine fluxisse.  The  prodigy  is  seen 
sometimes  in  our  days,  when  there  is 
a  sudden  and  heavy  rain  after  a  long 
drought  in  the  upper  valleys  of  Castel- 
veccnio  and  Subecquo,  abounding  in 
deeply  coloured  ferruginous  sand.  The 
Pescara  is  the  boundary  between  the 
provinces  of  Abruzzo  Citeriore  and 
Abruzzo  Ulteriore  I. 


Osieria  di  Car  abba,  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  of  Chieti.  Close  by  it  on  the  L  an 
ascent  of  2  m.  leads  to 

11  m.  Chieti  Rly.  Stat  (23,602  In- 
hab. — Inn:  Aquila  cT  Oro,  tolerable), 
the  chief  town  of  the  district  of  the 
same  name,  and  capital  of  the  Abruzzo 
Citeriore,  the  ancient  Teate  Marruci- 
norum: 

Cui  nobile  uomen 
Marrudna  domus,  clarumque  Teate  ferebat 

Sel.  Ital.  xvu.  467. 

It  stands  on  a  hill  commanding  a  fine 
view,  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  residence  of  many  rich  families. 
The  Abbate  Galiani,  who,  as  Neapoli- 
tan Secretary  of  Embassy,  shone  among 
the  "beaux,  esprits,,  at  the  court  of 
Louis  XVI.,  was  a  native  of  Chieti. 
The  order  of  the  Theatins  took  their 
name  from  this  place,  their  founder, 
Paul  IV.,  having  been  its  archbishop. 
Of  the  many  remains  of  Teate,  the 
most  remarkable  are — seven  large 
halls,  part,  perhaps,  of  some  Thermae, 
near  the  Tintoria ;  ruins  of  a  gateway, 
and  of  a  large  theatre  near  the  Porta 
Reale ;  and  several  inscriptions  built 
into  the  walls  of  the  cathedral,  some 
of  which  refer  to  the  Asinian  family, 
to  which  Asinius  Pollio,  the  friend  of 
Horace  and  of  Virgil,  belonged.  The 
churches  of  S.  Paolo  and  of  Sta.  Maria 
del  Tricaglio  (a  tribus  callibus)  stand  on 
the  foundations  of  temples  of  Hercules 
and  of  Diana  Trivia.  From  Chieti 
there  is  a  road  of  16  m.  to  Lanciano. 

[About  7  m.  from  Chieti,  on  road  to 
Popoli,  is  Santa  Maria  di  Arbona, 
which  contains  an  elegant  tabernacle 
and  Paschal  candelabrum  of  the  13th 
centyj 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  12  m. 
from  the  Osteria  di  Carabba,  we  cross 
the  Orta,  a  mountain  stream,  and  1,  m. 
beyond,  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Pescara, 
at  the  base  of  the  Monte  Majella, 
are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery,  dedicated 
io  the  Holy  Trinity ,  and  called  San 
Clemente  di  Casauria,  near  the  village  of 
Torre  de  Passeri.  It  was  founded  by  the 
emperor  Louis  II.  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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eeiving  certain  relics  of  St.  Clement, 
which  he  obtained  from  Adrian  II.  in 
875.  The  portal  sculptures  are  of  great 
interest ;  the  Ambo  and  Paschal  cande- 
labrum at  the  high  altar  are  of  the 
13th  cent.  The  remains  of  the  church 
and  monastery,  the  bas-reliefs,  and  the 
bronze  gates  inscribed  with  the  names 
of  the  possessions  of  the  establishment, 
attest  the  former  extent  and  wealth 
of  the  foundation. 

Not  far  from  here  is  the  village  of 
Moscufo  in  Apulia ;  close  to  which  is 
the  small  Ch.  of  La  Madonna  del  Logo, 
containing  a  very  elaborate  ambo,  the 
work  of  a  certain  Nicodemus  iu  1176  : 
the  reading-desks  are  supported  by 
angels  painted,  and  by  figures  of  the 
Evangelists. 

[The  tourist  fond  of  wild  scenery 
may  follow  here  a  path  on  the  1.  which 
by  S.  Valentino  (3814  Inbab.;  Stat,  on 
the  rly.)  leads  to  JRoccamorice  (1642  In- 
hab.),  situated  on  one  of  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  Majella.  About  3  m.  from  the 
latter  place,  at  a  spot  called  Fornelli, 
fine  large  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
strontian  are  found.  From  lioccamo- 
rice  the  path  ascends  the  valley  of  the 
Orfenta  to  the  Piano  del  Mo  lino,  where 
it  is  abruptly  closed  by  the  peaks  of 
Monte  CavaliOy  Monte  Mucchia,  and 
Monte  Amaro,  the  highest  peak  of  the 
Maiella  group.  Here  the  Orfenta 
has  its  origin  from  a  beautiful  double 
waterfall  descending  from  the  stu- 
pendous buttresses  of  Monte  Cavallo 
and  Monte  Mucchia.  Another  path 
descends  from  the  Piano  del  Molino 
through  Caramanico  to  Salle  (1725  In- 
hab.),  whose  inhabitants,  as  well  as 
those  of  Musellaro  and  Bolognano 
(1104  Inhab.),  villages  near  it,  have 
long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
manufacturing  the  best  strings  for  mu- 
sical instruments.  From  Salle  the 
tourist  may  either  rejoin  the  high  road 
below  Tocco,  or,  crossing  the  ridge  of 
the  Morrone,  whose  highest  peak  is 
6862  ft.,  descend  to  Solmona  (Rte.  142) 
through  the  long  and  narrow  gorge  of 
Valle  di  Mala  Cupa,  covered  with  thick 
forests  in  which  the  Santolina  Alpina 
grows  most  luxuriantly.  The  excursion 


by  S.  Valentino  and  Roccamorioe  to  the 
waterfalls  of  the  Orfenta,  and  thence 
through  Caramanico  and  Salle  to  Tocco, 
will  occupy  a  little  more  than  5  hours, 
and  therefore,  by  starting  early  from 
Chieti,  it  will  be  possible  to  accom- 
plish it  and  reach  Popoli  in  the  even- 
ing. But  if  it  is  prolonged  by  crossing 
the  Morrone  and  descending  to  Sol- 
mona, it  will  take  at  least  8  nours,  as 
most  of  the  excursion  must  be  made 
on  foot.  J 

1 1  m.  Turri,  post  station.  Half-way 
between  Turri  and  Popoli  is  the  village 
of 

Tocco  (4842  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
situated  on  a  cliff  overhanging  the  road 
on  the  1.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Carlo 
di  Tocco,  a  lawyer  of  the  12th  centy., 
from  whom  the  Princes  of  Monte- 
mil  etto  descend. 

The  valley  beyond  this  contracts  into 
a  narrow  gorge  about  3  m.  long,  called 
Intermonti,  whose  steep  limestone  sides 
appear  to  have  been  cut  through  by 
the  Pescara  forcing  its  way  between 
them. 

16  m.  Popoli  Rly.  Stat.,  situated  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  pass,  where  the 
Aterno  by  a  sudden  bend  changes  its 
direction  to  ^  the  N.E.,  and  becomes 
the  Pescara.  Here  this  route  falls 
into  that  from  Aquila  to  Naples,  Rte. 
142. 


Returning  to  the  main  line  of  rly. 
we  reach,  after  leaving  Pescara, 

lOkil.  Francavilla  a  Mare  Stat.  (4404 
Inhab.)  The  town  is  on  a  hill  to 
the  rt.,  between  the  Alento  and  the 
Foro. 

The  rly  passes  through  four  short 
tunnels  and  reaches 

12  kil.  Ortona  Stat.  (11,884  Inhab.— 
Inn:  Locanda  di  Caprera),  occupying 
the  site  and  retaining  the  name  of 
Orton,  a  naval  arsenal  of  the  Fren- 
tani.  Placed  on  a  promontory  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea,  it  commands 
an  extensive  view  of  the    Adriatic, 
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the  Maiella  Mountains,  and  the  dis- 
tant Gran  Sasso.  Its  port  has  been 
blocked  up,  but  it  still  exports  great 
quantity  of  wines,  which  are  the  best 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  Ortona  was  the 
favourite  winter  residence  of  Margaret 
of  Austria,  widow  of  Alessandro  de' 
Medici  and  of  Ottavio  Farnese.  She 
died  here  in  a  magnificent  palace  she 
had  erected,  and  which  still  exists,  but 
in  a  dilapidated  state.  Ortona  was 
burnt  by  the  Turks  in  1566. 

[A  public  conveyance  starts  from 
Ortona  3  times  a  week,  by  Lanciano, 
Casoli,  and  Palena,  for  Roccaraso 
(p.  50),  where  it  corresponds  with  the 
diligence  and  malleposte,  from  Teramo 
and  Aquila  to  Naples. 

This  road  quits  the  coast,  and  pro- 
ceeds inland  to 

7  m.  Lanciano,  Anxanum  (17,340 
Inhab.),  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.  The 
neighbouring  country,  as  well  as  all  the 
shores  of  this  mountainous  province, 
is  fertile,  and  has  extensive  olive- 
grounds  and  vineyards,  producing  a 
species  of  malmsey  (Malvasia).  Lan- 
ciano is  built  on  three  hills,  two  of 
which  are  connected  by  a  remarkable 
bridge  referred  to  the  3rd  centy.,  and 
called  the  Bridge  of  Diocletian.  The 
cathedral,  called  S.  Maria  del  Ponte,  is 
built  upon  this  bridge.  The  Ch.  of 
S.  Maria  Maggiore  has  a  fine  Gothic 
facade,  with  2  superb  wheel  windows. 
The  house  of  Anjou "  endeavoured  to 
increase  the  prosperity  of  Lanciano, 
and  conferred  on  it  the  privilege  of 
coining  money.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  famous  for  its  fair,  which  lasted 
29  days:  it  also  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  needles. 
It  was  at  the  siege  of  Lanciano  in 
1423  that  Braccio  and  Sforza  first 
measured  arms  together. 

A  new  road,  called  la  Frentana, 
47  m.,  has  been  opened  from  Ortona 
by  Lanciano  to  Roccaraso,  where  it 
oins  the  high  road  (Rte.  142).  It 
tarts  from  Roccaraso,  and,  skirting 
the  S.  flank  of  the  Maiella,  reaches 
Palena  (12  m.),  and  4  m.  farther 
Tarcata;  whence,   by  a  long  gallery 


through  Monte  Ciricolo,  it  passes  near 
Lama,  2  m.  off.  From  the  latter  place 
a  path  leads  to  Casoli  (8  m.),  and  thence 
to  Lanciano  (14  m).] 

The  nearest  stat.  on  the  rly.  to  Lan- 
ciano is  Fossacesia,  on  the  road  to 
which,  upon  a  woody  eminence  over- 
looking the  sea,  stands  the  ruined  Ch. 
of  8.  Giovanni  di  Venere,  with  some 
good  sculptures.  It  is  in  the  form  of 
a  Roman  basilica,  and  dates  from  1165: 
it  was  formerly  attached  to  a  Bene- 
dictine monastery. 

7  kil.  S.  Tito  Christino  Stat.  (3860 
Inhab.) 

10  kil.  fossacesia  Stat.  (3478  Inhab.} 
Public  conveyance  to  Lanciano. 

The  rly.  now  crosses  the  Sangro,  and 
reaches 

12  kil.  Casalbordino  Stat.  (4745  In- 
hab.) 

Close  by  is  Torino  di  Sanfro  (3994 
Inhab.)  From  here  after  crossing  the 
Osente  and  Asinello  streams,  leaving 
on  the  1.  the  Tower  and  Cape  della 
Penna,  the  rly.  reaches 

15  kil.  Vasto  Stat.  (13,797  Inhab.-— 
Inn  :  Locanda  del  Castellof  indifferent), 
the  ancient  Histonium,  on  a  hill  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  sea,  and  com- 
manding a  beautiful  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Numerous  ruins 
of  ancient  edifices  attest  its  former 
grandeur  and  extent.  In  the  Piazza 
there  is  an  inscription  recording  that 
L.  Valerius  Pudens  had  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  borne  away  the  prize 
of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capi- 
tolinus.  Jacopo  Caldora,  the  leader 
of  the  combined  armies  of  Joanna  II., 
Martin  V.,  and  Filippo  Maria  Visconti, 
built  a  palace,  of  which  there  are  large 
remains.  Vasto  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  district  of  the  same  name,  and  is 
still  a  place  of  some  importance;  its 
olive-grounds  are  rich.  The  Palace 
of  the  oVAvalos  family,  formerly  its 
feudal  lords,   which  was  enlarged  by 
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the  Marchese  di  Pescara,  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  I.,  is  said  to  be 
still  in  the  same  state,  and  with  the 
same  furniture  and  pictures,  as  when 
the  hero's  wife,  Vittoria  Colonna,  in- 
habited it.  There  is  a  small  collection 
of  antiquities  in  the  Municipio.  Both 
Vasto  and  Ortona  suffered  much  in  the 
14th  centy.  from  the  "Free  Com- 
panions "  of  Fra  Monreale. 

6  kil.  S.  Salvo  Stat.  (1041  Inhab.) 
The  line  now  crosses  the  river  Trigno 
(Trinius),  which  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  of  Abruzzo  and  Mo- 
leto,  and  reaches 

20  kil.  Termoli Stat.(3294  Inhab.), situ- 
ated on  .a  .  promontory  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Biferno  and  the  Sinara. 
The  C'istieyr&s  built  by  Frederick  II. 
in  1247.  .  The  Cathedral  ib  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the 
Turks  -in-  the  16th  centy.  There  is  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  mountains  of  the 
Abruzzi.  Termoli  is  the  nearest  point 
to  the  Tremiti  Islands  (see  lite.  145). 
A  rly.  is  projected  from  Termoli  to 
Campobafiso,  and  thence  to  Solopaca  on 
the  .Naples  and  Foggia  line.  Diligences 
now  run  daily  between  these  places. 
(For  description  of  road,  see  Rte.  145.) 
On  leaving  Termoli  the  rly.  crosses 
the  Biferno  (Tifernus),  and  reaches 

'  7  kil.  Campomarino  Stat.  The  coun- 
try here  is  less  attractive.    At 

10  kil.  Chieuti  Stat,  we  enter  the 
province  of  Capitinata.  3  m.  S.  of 
Chieuti  is  Serra  Uapriola  (5300  Inhab.), 
a  good-sized  town  upon  a  hill,  as  its 
name  indicates.  The  village  of  Chieuti 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Teate 
Apnlum,  Crossing  the  Fortore,  the 
ancient  Frento, 

11  kil.  Bipalta  Stat,  is  reached.  In 
this  neighbourhood  a  battle  between 
the  Normans  and  the  forces  of  Leo  IX. 
took  place  on  the  Itth  June,  1053. 
The  Pope,  who  commanded  in  person, 
commenced  his  campaign  by  a  pil- 
grimage to  Mte.  Casino  to  implore  the 
llessing    of   heaven   upon    his   arms. 


After  a  Vain  attempt  to  induce  him  to 
treat  for  peace,  the  Normans  gave 
battle.  The  issue  was  not  long  doubt- 
ful; the  populace,  who  had  been  in- 
duced by  the  preaching  of  the  monks 
to  join  the  Pope,  soon  broke  and 
fled  in  disorder;  500  Germans,  con- 
tributed by  the  Emp.  Henry  III.,  alone 
maintained  their  ground,  and,  being 
surrounded  by  the  Noruians,  perished 
almost  to  a  man.  The  Pope  fled  to 
Civitate,  but  the  inhabitants  refused  to 
shelter  him,  and  drove  him  from  their 
gates.  The  Normans  immediately  ad- 
vanced to  make  him  their  prisoner; 
but  they  knelt  as  they  approached, 
imploring  his  pardon  and  benediction. 
Leo  was  conducted  to  their  camp,  and 
treated  with  so  much  respect  that  he 
soon  reconciled  himself  to  the  northern 
invaders,  and  in  the  following  year 
granted  to  the  brothers  Humphrey  and 
Robert  Guiscard  that  memorable  in- 
vestiture of  their  conquests  in  Apulia, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  which  was  tb 
become  so  important  not  only  to  the 
Norman  rule  in  Italy,  but  to  the  Church 
itself. 

The  line  now  quits  the  coast,  pass- 
ing on  the  1.  the  salt  water  ,Lago  de 
Lesina,  which  lies  for  10  m;  parallel 
to  the  Adriatic  :  pieces  of  trachyte, 
basalt,  and  syenite  are  found  on  its 
shores.  The  rly.  strikes  inland  to 
avoid  the  striking  promontory  of  Monte 
Gargano,  an  offsnoot  of  the  Apennines, 
with  several  high  peaks. 

15  kil.  Poggio  Imperial*  Stat.  The 
village  (1870  Inhab.)  stands  on  one  of 
the  western  spurs  of  Monte  Gargano. 
3  m.  distant  is  the  village  of  Lesina 
(1522  Inhab.),  on  the  lake  of  that 
name. 

4  kil.  Apricena  Stat.  (5368  Inhab.),  a 
large  village,  from  which  a  road  leads 
to  8.  Nicandz-o  (7895  Inhab.),  the  salt 
water  Logo  di  Varona,  and  several 
small  villages  to  the  slope  of  M.  Gar- 
gano. Apricena  was  a  hunting  castle 
of  Frederick  II..  and  is  said  to  derive 
its  name  from  the  supper,  apri  ccena, 
which  he  gave  upon  the  spot  to  the 
members  of  his  hunt  in  1225,  after  he 
had  killed  a  wild  boar  of  great  size. 
From  Apricena  the  line  runs  S.  across 
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the  plain,  crossing  the  river  Candeloro 
half-way  before  reaching 

1 1  kil.  8.  Severo  Stat.  (1 7, 1 24  Inhab. 
— Inn  :  Locanda  d'Italia\  a  large  walled 
town,  the  chief  of  the  district.  In 
1 7'-9  it  was  nearly  ruined  by  the  re- 
publican army  under  Gen.  Duhesme, 
in  revenge  of  the  gallant  resistance 
which  it  had  offered  to  him.  It  was 
only  spared  from  total  destruction  at 
the  intercession  of  the  women,  who, 
after  3000  persons  had  been  slaughtered, 
rushed  among  the  French  and  implored 
them  either  to  stay  their  hand  or  com- 
plete the  scene  by  sacrificing  the  chil- 
dren and  wives  of  the  few  men  who 
still  survived.  The  town  has  recovered 
from  this  calamity,  and  is  now  one  of 
the  most  nourishing  in  Apulia. 

A  direct  carriage-road  of  12  m.  leads 
from  S.  Severo  to  Foggia  over  the 
great  Apulian  plain,  crossing  the  rivers 
Friolo,  Salsola,  and  Celone,  all  descend- 
ing from  the  Apennines  and  emptying 
themselves  into  the  Candeloro,  which 
is  lost  in  the  Pontano  Lake.  Continu- 
ing by  the  rly., 

14  kil. 'Motta  Stat,  is  reached,  and 

1 4  kil.  Fogoia  Junct.  Stat.  (For  de- 
scription of  Foggia,  and  of  the  route 
between  it  and  Naples,  see  Rte.  146. 
For  continuation  of  journey  to  Brindisi 
and  the  south,  see  Rte.  148.) 


ROUTE  144. 

NAPLES  TO  ROME  (BY  ROAD),  BY  8. 
GERMANO,  SORA,  AVEZZANO,  THE 
LAKE  OF  FUCINO,  TAGLIACOZZO, 
AND  TIVOLI  :  WITH  EXCURSIONS 
TO  ARPINO  ;  THE  LAKE  OF  LA 
P08TA,  AND  AT1NA. 

Kil. 
Naples  to  Koccasecca  by  rail    .    .129 

•   Arce 139 

Isola  (for  Arpino) 149 

Sora  (for  the  Lake  of  La  Poeta  and 

Atina) 158 

Civitella  Roveto 178 

Avezzano 195 

Tagliacozzo 210 

Caraoli 224 

Arsoll 230 

Tivoli 255 

Home 283 

or  176  miles. 

Many  of  the  distances  here  given 
are  approximative. 

When  the  projected  rly.  from  Iso- 
letta  has  been  made,  this  route  as  far 
as  Avezzano  will  be  performed  by  rail. 
In  the  mean  time  there  is  a  diligence 
every  morning  for  Sora  and  Avezzano, 
from  the  Roccasecca  stat.  on  the  Rome 
and  Naples  rly.  in  8  hrs.  Light  carriages 
may  be  hired  at  Sora  or  Avezzano  for 
Tagliacozzo.  Tbe  rest  of  the  journey 
to  Tivoli  must  be  done  on  horseback. 

The  scenery  of  this  route  is  very 
beautiful ;  the  way  of  seeing  it  to  the 
best  advantage  will  be  to  follow  it  from 
Naples  to  Rome,  going  up  the  valley 
of  the  Liris.  The  inns  are  execrable, 
indeed,  in  most  places  there  are  none ;  it 
will  therefore  be  useful  to  get  letters  of 
introduction  to  the  resident  proprie- 
tors before  leaving  Naples. 

The  following  plan  of  making  the 
excursion  is  suggested.  Leave  Naples 
by  the  early  train  for  San  Germauo, 
visit  Monte  Casino,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing go  on  to  Roccasecca,  and  thence 
by  diligence  to  Sora.  On  the  3rd 
day  visit  Arpino,  the  falls  of  the  Liris, 
the  island  of  S.  Paolo,  the  lake  of  Posta, 
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and  return  to  Sora.  The  4th  day  ascend 
the  valley  of  the  Roveto,  visit  the  Falls 
of  Morino  or  Civita  d'Antino,  see  the 
entrance  of  the  Claudian  Aqueduct  be- 
low Capistrello,  and  the  Cunicoli  under 
Monte  Salviano,  and  sleep  at  Avezzano. 
Oa  the  5th  day  visit  Celano,  the 
Lago  di  Fucino  and  Albe,  and  reach 
Tagliacozzo. 

At  the  latter  place  horses  must  be 
procured  to  proceed  to  Tivoli.  The 
interesting  country  along  this  route, 
as  far  as  Sora  or  Avezzano,  may  be 
explored  as  an  excursion  from  Naples. 

For  route  from  Maples  to  Koccasecca, 
see  Rte.  140. 

Leaving  Koccasecca  Stat., 

10  kil.  Arce  (6390  Inhab.)  is  on  the 
carriage- road  from  Ceprano  to  Isola, 
upon  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  by  a 
mediaeval  fortress  called  Rocca  d' Arce. 

The  position  of  Rocca  d*  Arce,  still  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  the  ancient  Arx  Vol- 
sammy  is  very  striking.  It  has  remains 
of  polygonal  walls,  and  is  a  picturesque 
object  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding 
country.  It  was  strongly  fortified 
during  the  middle  ages,  when  it  was 
considered  impregnable.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Arcanum,  near  which 
was  the  villa  of  Quintus  Cicero,  men- 
tioned by  his  brother  in  his*  letters  to 
Atticus,  and  in  the  dialogues  De  Le- 
gibus:  locum  astate  umbrosiorem  vidi 
nunguam.  Many  inscriptions  have  been 
discovered  in  which  the  names  of  the 
family  of  Cicero  occur.  Some  ruins  on 
the  east  are  called  VAja  di  Cicerone, 
or  Cicero's  Barn,  and  a  ruined  aqueduct 
is  supposed  to  be  that  which  Quintus 
employed  the  architects  Messidius  and 
Philoxenus  to  construct. 

From  Arce  we  proceed  parallel  to  the 
bank  of  the  Liris ;  but  the  river  is  sel- 
dom visible  from  the  road.  Soon  after 
crossing  a  sulphurous  stream,  we  see  on 
a  hill  on  the  rt.  the  village  of  Fontana 
(2129  Inhab.),  and  on  the  1.,  beyond 
the  river,  Monte  8.  Giovanni,  known  for 
its  once  vast  and  wealthy  monastery. 

At  the  4th  m.  from  Arce  a  road  of  4 
m.  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Arpino. 
Close  to  the  road,  a  few  miles  before 
reaching  Isola,  the  Liris  forms  a  series 
of  rapids,  called   La   Natrella,   close 


to  the  small  island  of  San  Paolo.  Near 
it  is  a  ruined  arch,  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  which  here  crossed  the 
river. 

10  kil.  Isola  (5582  Inhab.-—  Inn: 
small,  but  clean),  remarkable  for  the 
Falls  of  the  Liris.  It  is  a  thriving 
place,  built  on  a  small  island  sur- 
rounded by  two  branches  of  the 
river,  at  the  foot  of  an  elevated  plat- 
form on  which  stands  the  old  feudal 
castle  of  the  former  dukes  of  Sora. 
The  river  is  divided  by  this  mass  of 
rock  into  two  branches,  which  rush 
down  from  the  platform  on  either  side 
of  the  castle,  forming  the  principal  cas- 
cades. The  first  fall  is  perpendicular, 
and  is  nearly  100  feet  high  ;  the  second 
is  at  the  extremity  of  the  town,  where 
the  main  branch  of  the  river  rushes 
down  an  inclined  plane,  many  hundred 
feet  in  length,  forming  a  majestic  com- 
bination of  cascade  and  cataract.  At 
the  foot  of  the  fall  is  a  cloth  manufac- 
tory, through  which  the  water  is  car- 
ried to  turn  the  mills. 

The  finest  view  of  Isola  and  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Liris  as  far  as  Sora 
is  from  the  hill  of  S.  Giovenale,  facing 
the  town  on  the  rt.  of  the  road. 

Isola  has  several  cloth,  linen,  and 
paper  mills.  The  traveller  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  the  peculiar  beauty  of 
the  women  of  Isola,  Sora,  and  Arpino. 
They  are  amongst  the  handsomest  in 
Italy.  Their  costume  is  perfectly  Greek. 
They  wear  sandals  pointed  at  the  toe, 
red  petticoats,  and  blue  and  red  striped 
aprons,  behind  as  well  as  in  front,  pre- 
cisely in  the  manner  of  the  modern 
Greeks.  The  pitchers  which  they 
carry  on  their  heads  are  quite  classical 
in  their  forms.  From  Isola  the  tra- 
veller may  visit  Casamari  (4  m.)  (Rte. 
140). 

After  leaving  Isola  the  road  ascends 
a  gentle  slope,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  the  Cartiera  del  Fibreno,  the  paper 
manufactory  of  Mons.  Lefebvre,  Count 
of  Balzorano,  the  machinery  of  which 
is  driven  by  the  Fibreno,  which  here 
falls  into  the  Liris.  In  the  gardens  of 
this  gentleman  are  the  Cascatelle,  or 
little  falls,  of  the  two  rivers.  Those  of 
the  Fibreno,  although  coming  from  the 
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manufactory,  are  very  fine,  and  would 
be  considered  striking  in  any  other 
place;  but  those  of  the  Liris  are  so 
beautiful  as  to  monopolise  admiration. 
The  inclined  surface  of  rock  down 
which  the  river  rushes  is  broken  trans- 
Tersely  in  five  or  six  places,  and  at 
each  of  these  a  separate  cascade 
is  formed.  The  Fibrcnus  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  as  remarkable  for  the 
coldness  of  its  waters.  It  abounds  with 
trout. 

[About  a  mile  beyond  this  is  the 
monastery  of  S.  Domenico  Abate,  on  the 
Isola  8.  Paolo,  an  island  formed  by  the 
Fibreno  shortly  before  its  falling  into 
the  Liris,  and  identified  with  the  Insula 
Arpinas,  Cicero's  birthplace,  the  scene 
of  his  dialogues  De  Legibits,  and  the 
spot  where  he  composed  his  orations 
for  Plancius  and  Scaurus.  The  ch.  was 
built  from  the  ruins  of  Cicero's  Arpine 
villa ;  in  its  walls,  seen  from  the  front 
garden  of  the  monastery,  are  several 
fragments  of  Doric  ornaments,  tri- 
glyphs,  and  bas-reliefs.  The  subterra- 
nean ch.,  said  to  date  from  1030,  is 
curious  for  its  architecture,  approach- 
ing that  of  the  early  Saxon  style  in 
England ;  it  is  the  place  where  S.  Do- 
menico Abate  died.  The  low  columns, 
of  granite  and  marble,  with  capitals  of 
different  orders,  were  also  taken  from 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  villa.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  10  minutes'  walk  is  an  inscrip- 
tion, placed,  it  is  said,  many  years  ago 
by  an  English  traveller,  and  now  almost 
illegible,  stating  that  it  marks  the  exact 
site  of  the  villa,  but  no  remains  of  foun- 
dations are  now  visible.  Cicero  was 
very  fond  of  this  island,  and  in  one  of 
his  dialogues  he  reminds  Atticus  that 
his  ancestors  had  lived  there  for  many 
generations,  and  that  his  father  had 
rebuilt  the  villa:—  Ego  vero,  cum  licet 
plwes  dies  abesse,  prcssertim  hoc  tempore 
anni,  et  amamitatem  heme  et  salubritatem 
sequor ;  raro  autem  licet.  .  .  Hcec  est  mea 
et  hujus  fratris  mei  germani  patria ;  hie 
enim  orti  stxrpe  antiquissima ;  hie  sacra, 
hie  genus,  hie  majorum  multa  vestigia. 
Quid  plura  f  hanc  vides  villain,  ut  nunc 
quidem  est,  lautius  cedificatampatrisnostri 
studio ;  qui  enm  esset  infirma  valetudine, 
hie  fcrc  cctatem  egit  in  Uteris.    Sed  hoc 


ipso  in  loco  cum  arms  viverei,  et  antipo 
more  parva  esset  villa,  ut  ilia  Curiani  tit 
S<tbinis,  me  scito  esse  natum  ;  quart  incst 
nescio  quid,  et  latet  in  animo  ac  sensu  me», 
quo  me  plus  hie  locus  fortasse  delectet.— 
De  Leg.  ii.  1.  In  the  reply  of  Aniens 
we  have  a  description  of  the  site  as 
complete  and  graphic  as  if  it  had 
been  written  yesterday : — Sed  ventum 
in  insu  <tm  est,  hac  vero  nihil  est  amamins, 
etenim  ftoc  quasi  rostro  funditur  JFtbrem*. 
et  divislus  a:qualiter  in  duos  partes,  latm 
hcec  adtuit,  rapideque  dUapsus  cito  in  unvn 
confluid,  et  tantum  complectitur  quod  satit 
sit  mo  icce  palestra:  loci  ;  quo  effecto,  tin- 
quam  id  habuerit,  operis  ac  muneris,  tf 
hanc  nobis  efficeret  sedem  ad  disputandvm. 
statim  pracipitat  in  Lirim,  et  quasi  » 
familiam  patricutm  venerit,  amittit  noma 
obscurius,  Lirimque  multo  gelidioremfacit; 
nee  enim  aliud  hoc  frigidhts  flumen  attiji 
quum  ad  multa  adcesserim  ut  via:  pew 
tcntare  id  possim.  We  learn  from  his 
letters  to  Atticus  that  Cicero  had  hen 
a  library  which  he  called  Amalthea,  in 
imitation  of  the  name  by  which  the 

freat  library  of  Atticus  in  Epirus  vas 
esignated.  Martial  tells  us  that  the 
island  afterwards  became  the  property 
of  Silius  Italicus:— 

Siltns  Arpino  tandem  suocarrit  agello  ; 
Silhitf  et  vatem  non  minus  ipse  tut  it. 

Bp.  xi.  49. 

Some  antiquaries  have  placed  Cicero's 
villa  at  Camello,  another  small  island 
1  m.  higher  up  the  stream ;  and  the 
unmistakable  description  of  its  situa- 
tion given  by  himself,  the  local  inspec- 
tion of  the  place  showing  that  the 
Fibreno  rails  into  the  Liris  shortly 
(statim)  after  forming  the  island  of  San 
Paolo,  the  remains  found  on  the  spot, 
and  the  tradition  connected  with  it, 
leave  no  doubt  whatever  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  great  interest  that  every 
classical  traveller  must  necessarily 
attach  to  a  spot  so  full  of  associations 
with  the  great  Roman  orator  and  states- 
man will  be  our  apology  for  having 
entered  into  these  details. 

Above  the  island,  crossing  the  Liris 
at  an  oblique  angle,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  bridge,  called  the  Ponte  di  Ci- 
cerone. Only  one  of  its  three  arches 
is  now    standing.      After  seeing    the 
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convent   of  S.  Domemco,  travellers, 

before  going  to  Sora,  may  visit  Arpino. 
A  road  to  it  (4  m.)  turns  off  soon  after 
passing  the  paper-mills  on  the  Fibreno, 
and  another  lower  down  from  Carnello. 
The  views  of  the  fertile  and  varied 
country  which  it  commands,  as  it 
winds  gradually  up  the  mountain,  are 
very  beautiful. 

[Arpino,  9  kil.  from  Isola  (1 1,535  In- 
hab.  -  Inn  :  La  Pace),  the  Volscian  city 
of  Arpinum,  the  birthplace  of  Cicero  and 
of  Cuius  Marias,  two  of  the  most  illus- 
trious names  in  Roman  history.  Its 
situation  on  two  hills  is  so  beautiful 
that  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for 
the  partiality  of  Cicero,  who,  in  one  of 
his  letters  to  Atticus,  applies  to  it 
affectionately  the  description  which 
Homer  makes  Ulysses  give  of  his  be- 
loved Ithaca.  The  ch.  of  San  Michele 
is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  a  Temple  of 
the  Muses,  and  nine  niches  in  its  walls 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  their 
statues.  The  Palazzo  Castello  is  the 
reputed  site  of  the  house  of  Marius, 
and  the  Strada  delta  Cortina  is  pointed 
out  by  local  tradition  as  the  site  of 
that  of  Cicero,  though  there  is  no 
authority  for  supposing  that  he  had 
any  dwelling  here,  except  his  native 
house  at  S.  Paolo.  The  Palazzo  del 
Comune  is  decorated  with  statues  of 
Cicero  and  Marius;  the  College  is 
called  the  Collegio  Tulliano ;  the  armo- 
rial shield  of  the  town  consists  of  the 
simple  letters  M.  T.  C. ;  and  the  inha- 
bitants still  show  their  veneration  for 
the  great  orator  by  frequently  riving 
their  sons  the  Christian  names  of  Marco 
Tullio.  The  town  has  thriving  manu- 
factories of  paper,  ribbons,  and  cloth. 
Many  inscriptions  preserved  in  the 
walls  of  the  chs.  and  other  buildings 
show  that  the  ancient  city  was  also 
remarkable  for  its  woollen  manufac- 
turers and  fullers.  The  Ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Civita  occupies  the  site  of  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Mercury  Lanarius. 
Cicero's  father,  according  to  Dion 
Cassius,  was  a  fuller,  and  the  name 
Tullius  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in 
these  inscriptions,  as  is  that  of  Fufidius, 
which  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
Cicero's  letters.     Another  inscription 


in  the  possession  of  the  Vito  family 
records  the  name  of  Titus  Egnitius,  the 
friend  whom  Cicero  recommends  to 
P.  Servilius  Isauricus  as  the  generous 
companion  of  his  exile,  who  had  shared 
with  him  all  the  pains,  the  difficulties, 
and  the  dangers  which  he  had  under- 
gone during  that  most  unfortunate  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  Modern  Arpino  was 
the  birthplace  of-  Giuseppe  Cesari,  the 
painter,  better  known  as  the  Cav.  d' 
Arprno,  whose  house  is  still  shown. 

The  ancient  citadel  stands  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  above  the  town,  and 
is  still  called  Civita  Vecchia.  The  ascent 
is  steep,  but  the  ruins  will  amply  repay 
the  trouble.  The  Cyclopean  walls  are 
not  so  perfect  as  those  of  Alatri,  as 
they  were  built  upon  and  fortified  in 
the  middle  ages,  but  enough  remains 
to  mark  the  strength  and  extent  of  the 
massive  fortress.  The  finest  relic  to 
be  seen  here  is  the  pointed  gateway 
called  the  Porta  dell*  Arco.  It  is  con- 
structed of  enormous  polygonal  blocks, 
without  cement,  gradually  converging 
upwards;  and  is  unique  as  a  gate, 
although  in  its  general  form  it  bears 
some  similarity  to  those  of  Mycenae  and 
Tiryns  and  to  certain  pointed  archways 
in  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  of  Cervetri. 
Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
cloaca,  of  massive  blocks,  and  in  the 
same  polygonal  style.  Some  portions 
of  an  ancient  pavement,  retaining  the 
marks  of  chariot- wheels,  are  also  visible. 
The  large  square  tower  in  the  citadel  is 
said  to  have  been  for  some  time  the  resi- 
dence of  King  Ladislaus.  Lower  down 
is  a  fine  Roman  arch,  now  used  as  one 
of  the  entrances  to  the  modern  town. 
Of  the  history  of  Arpinum  we  know 
little  more  than  that  it  was  one  of  the 
five  Saturnian  cities;  that  about  B.C. 
302  its  inhabitants  obtained  the  Ro- 
man citizenship,  and  B.C.  188  were 
enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  Tribe,  and 
obtained  the  right  of  suffrage ;  and 
that  M.  P.  Cato  and  Pompey  said  it 
deserved  the  eternal  gratituae  of  Rome 
for  having  given  her  two  saviours.  In 
the  15th  centy.,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  war  between  Ferdinand  I.  and 
John  of  Anjou,  Arpino  embraced  the 
Angevin  cause,  and  was  attacked  and 
captured  by  Orsini,  the  general  of  Pius 
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II.,  who  favoured  the  claims  of  Ferdi- 
nand. The  Pope,  on  hearing  that 
Arpino  had  fallen,  gave  orders  that  it 
6hould  be  spared  on  account  of  Cicero 
and  Marius,  "  Parce  Arpinatibus  ob  Cats 
Marti et  Marci  Tullii memoriam"J 

If  the  traveller  visits  Arpino  from 
Ceprano,  on  his  way  to  Naples,  he 
may  rejoin  the  rly.  at  the  stat.  of 
Roccasecca.    . 

On  returning  to  the  high  road  below 
Carnello,  we  follow  the  Liris  to  the 
gate  of 

9  kil.  Sora  (12,074  Inhab.— Tnns  : 
Albergo  del  Lire;  Albergo  di  Roma),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  in  a  flat  but  not 
unpleasant  position,  and  half  surrround- 
ed  by  the  Liris.  The  houses  are  large, 
and  the  streets  wide  and  well  paved. 
On  a  rocky  hill  immediately  behind  it, 
closing  as  it  were  the  entrance  of 
the  upper  valley,  are  the  remains  of 
the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  ancient 
citadel,  and  the  ruins  of  the  feudal 
castle,  which  was  the  stronghold 
successively  of  the  Cantelmi,  the 
Tomacelli,  the  Buoncompagni,  and 
other  powerful  families.  Sora,  which 
gives  a  ducal  title  to  the  latter  family, 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  was  the 
birthplace  of  Cardinal  Baronius.  In 
1229  it  was  taken  and  burnt  down  by 
Frederick  II.  In  front  of  the  cathedral 
there  are  several  ancient  inscriptions 
and  fragments  of  sepulchral  monuments. 
.The  ancient  Sora  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  from  the  Volsci,  who  revolted 
against  the  Roman  settlers  and  admitted 
the  Samnites,  who  were  in  turn  expelled 
by  the  Romans.  It  was  one  of  the 
refractory  colonies  in  the  second  Punic 
war,  and  many  years  afterwards  it  was 
recolonized  by  order  of  Augustus. 
Juvenal  represents  it  as  one  of  those 
country  towns  in  which  an  honest  man 
might  reside  with  comfort  in  that  age 
of  corruption : — 

Si  potes  avelli  Circenslbus,  optima  Sore 
Aut  Fabrateri®  domus  aut  Frusinone  paratur, 
Quanti  nunc  tenebras  onum  conducis  in  annum. 

Sat.  in.  223. 


EXCURSION  TO  THE  LAKE  OF  LA  FOSTA 
AMD  TO  ATINA. 

[From  Sora  a  road  across  the  moun- 
tains leads  by  Atina  to  S.  Germano,  and 
may  be  followed  by  travellers  on  their 
return,  instead  of  passing  again  through 
Isola  and  Arce.    4  m.  from  Sora  the 
road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small  lake 
of  La  Posta,  from  which  the  JFibrenus 
takes  its  origin.    This  beautiful  sheet 
of  water  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  are  the  villages 
of  La  Posta,  Vicalvi,  and  Alvito,  is  of 
great  depth,  and  so  clear  that  the  co- 
pious springs  which  supply  it  may  be 
seen  bubbling  up  from  the  bottom.     It 
abounds  with  wild  fowl  and  delicious 
trout.     8  m.  beyond  it,  after  a  consi- 
derable ascent  through  a  picturesque 
country,  we  reach  Atirui  (4211  Inhab.), 
which  retains  its  ancient  name  and  posi- 
tion on  a  hill,  1300  ft.  high,  near  the 
Melfa  torrent.    The  view  from  it,   em- 
bracing the  Castle  of  Sora   and   the 
plain  of  the  Melfa,   is  very  striking; 
but    the    peculiar    position    and    the 
lofty    and    bleak    Apennines,     which 
bound  the  horizon  on  all   sides,  and 
especially  towards  the  S.,    give    the 
place  a  wild  and  desolate  aspect,  and  a 
dreary  and  inhospitable  character  to  the 
landscape.     Virgil  speaks  of  Atina  as 
a  powerful  city,  "  Atina  potens,"  long 
before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and 
Cicero  represents  it  as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  cities  of  Italy  in^his  day. 
Some  of  the  streets  retain  traces  of  their 
ancient  pavement.   Its  polygonal  walls, 
detached  portions  of  which   are  still 
visible,  enclosed  the  whole  summit  of 
the  hill,  part  only  of  which  is   now 
occupied,   and  on  the  highest   point, 
where  probably  the  citadel  stood,  they 
are  better  preserved  and  of  much  larger 
blocks.      There  is  also  a  gateway  of 
Roman  architecture,  called  the  Porta 
Aurea,  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  sub- 
structions of  two  temples,  and  nume- 
rous sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions.    2  m.  from  Atina  the  road  is 
carried  through  the  pass  of  Cancello, 
1682  ft.  high.     At  the  4th  m.  it  skirts 
the  village   of  Belmonte,  placed  on  a 
barren  hill ;  on  the  rt.  lower  down  it 
crosses   the  Rapido  under  the  pictur- 
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esqae  Tillage  of  St.  Elia,  and  after  the 
11th  m.  reaches  S.  Germane  The 
scenery  on  coming  down  towards  S. 
Ella  is  very  beautiful.  From  Atina 
a  bridle-road  leads  to  Picinisco,  (lite. 
142,  p.  51.)] 


The  road  from  Sora  to  Capistrello 
traverses  the  Val  di  Roveto  in  a  N.W. 
direction,  ascending  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Liris.  The  word  Roveto  signifies  a 
thicket,  and  is  well  applied  here,  for 
the  valley  is  one  continued  forest  of 
oaks.  The  road  passes  at  10  kil.  from 
Sora,  below,  Balsorano  (2943  Inhab.),  a 
town  placed  on  the  6lope  of  a  rocky  hill 
crowned  by  a  baronial  castle  of  the 
PiccoJominis.  Numerous  villages  are 
scattered  over  the  lower  hills  on  each 
side  of  the  valley,  which  is  narrow 
and  bounded  on  either  side  by  lofty 
mountains.  Those  on  the  formerly 
Papal  frontier  are  covered  with  dense 
forests,  which  abound  with  wolves  and 
lynxes,  called  by  the  peasantry  gatto- 
pardo. 

About  7  m.  beyond  Balsorano  we 
leave,  nearly  2  m.  off  the  road,  on  a 
mountain  on  the  rt, 

[Civita  Antino  (1458  Inhab.),  the 
Antinum  of  the  Marsi.  It  has  re- 
mains of  polygonal  walls,  and  an 
ancient  gateway,  called  Porta  Cam- 
panile, still  forming  one  of  the  en- 
trances to  the  village.  There  is  no 
inn,  but  the  hospitable  house  of  the 
Ferranti  family  has  for  years  liberally 
received  travellers.  In  the  vestibule 
of  their  house  are  preserved  some  Latin 
inscriptions :  one  cut  upon  the  rock 
between  Antino  and  S.  Luco,  to  Varia 
Montana,  by  her  parents,  is  very  touch- 
ing :  others,  relative  to  the  College  of 
Dendrophori,  are  interesting.] 

About  8  m.  beyond  Balsorano,  and 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at 
the  junction  of  a  stream  called  Lo 
Schioppo,  below  the  village  of  Morino, 
the  Falls  of  the  Romito  are  visible. 
A  path  of  4  m.  ascending  along  the 
stream  leads  to  them.  They  are  situ- 
ated in  a  fine  natural  amphitheatre, 


formed  by  Monte  Crepacore  and  Monte 
Campovano.  The  principal  waterfall, 
called  Lo  Schioppo,  springs  from  the 
edge  of  the  rock  with  great  force,  at 
a  greater  height  than  that  of  Terni, 
and  in  falling  forms  such  a  curve  as  to 
admit  of  passing  behind  it.  About  4 
m.  farther  on  we  reach 

20  kil.  Civitella  Roveto  (2098  Inhab.), 
standing  upon  a  height  on  the  rt  bank 
of  the  Liris,  between  two  of  its  small 
tributaries.  3  m.  beyond,  the  valley 
contracts  into  a  defile,  on  the  1. 
of  which  is  the  village  of  Canistro  on 
the  top  of  a  high  and  thickly  wooded 
hill,  and  further  on  Pesco  Canale, 
situated  on  a  projecting  rock  which 
almost  closes  up  the  valley.  The  road 
after  passing  through  a  narrow  gorge, 
reaches 

6  kil.  Capistrello  (3229  Inhab.),  perched 
on  a  height  above  the  river  at  the 
junction  of  the  valley  of  Roveto  with 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Liris.  In  as- 
cending to  it  the  road  passes  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Emissary,  formed  by 
Claudius,  for  draining  the  Fucino  basin, 
and  of  which  we  shall  speak  in  describ- 
ing that  lake.  This  will  be  the  best  point 
for  examining  the  construction  of  this 
magnificent  work.  From  Capistrello 
the  road  is  carried  through  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  Campi  Patenting  along 
the  line  of  the  Emissary,  passing  by 
some  of  its  Cunicoli  or  air-shafts. 
Tagliacozzo,  to  which  a  direct  road 
branches  off,  is  seen  at  a  distance  on 
the  1.  On  ascending  Monte  Sulviano, 
which  is  covered  with  the  wild  sage 
(salvia),  from  which  it  derives  its  name, 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  lake  is  ob- 
tained, backed  by  an  amphitheatre  of 
mountains,  amongst  which  the  Velino 
on  the  N.  and  the  lofty  range  of  the 
Maiella  on  the  E.  are  seen  rising  ma- 
jestically above  the  others.  The  whole 
scenery  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
some  of  the  finest  landscapes  of 
Switzerland,  In  descending,  the  road 
proceeds  along  the  plain  bordering 
the  lake  for  2  m. 

11  kil.  Avezzano  (5900  Inhab,— Inn 
small  and  dirty),  the  chief  town  of  a 
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district,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  co- 
vered with  almond-trees  and  vineyards, 
at  a  distance  of  about  I  m.  from  where 
the  waters  of  the  lake  formerly  reached. 
The  ch.  of  S.  Bartolommeo  once  con- 
tained an  inscription  recording  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  and  people  of 
Rome  to  Trajan  for  the  land  which  he 
had  reclaimed  from  the  inundations  of 
the  lake.  The  baronial  Castle,  built  by 
Virgilio  Orsini  in  1499,  enlarged  and 
decorated  by  M.  A.  Colonna,  the  hero  of 
Lepanto,  in  1573,  and  now  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Barberini  family,  is  a  very 
picturesque  object  from  the  shores  of 
the  lake,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  best 
preserved  military  strongholds  of  the 
period  in  Southern  Italy.  It  contains 
some  Roman  inscriptions  discovered  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

[The  Logo  di  Fucino  (Fucmus),  called 
also  Logo  di  Celano,  had  before   the 
late   draining  operations   an   area  of 
15,763  hectares,  or  nearly  37,990  acres, 
and  35  m.  in  circumference.     It  was 
subject  to  rises  and  falls  which  were 
difficult    to    explain;    and    hence   its 
level  and  depth  to  considerable  vari- 
ations.      In    1816    it    had    risen    22 
feet    above   its     mean    level,    whilst 
in  1835  it  had  decreased  by  19 J  feet, 
thus   giving  the    immense   difference 
of  41  £  feet  in  the  vertical  mass  of  its 
waters  during  4,  of  a  centy.    There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  in  ancient  times 
these  variations  were  still  more  con- 
siderable :  it  is  impossible  to  attribute 
them  entirely  to  rainfalls  or  droughts 
they  have  more  probably  been  produced 
by   the    intermittence   of  subaqueous 
springs,  or  extensive  natural  Artesian 
fountains.      In    1860  its  deepest  part 
was  found  to  be  45  ft.  about  2£   m. 
W.  of  S.  Benedetto  on  the  eastern  shore. 
Its  surface  then  being  2210  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  frost  was  not  un- 
common along  the  shores,  and  the  lake 
itself  is  known  to  have  been  frozen  over 
in  1167, 1229, 1595, 1683, 172«,and  1864. 
It  was  well  stocked  with  carp,  pike, 
tench,  and  barbel.     Its  scenery  is  fine, 
especially  towards  the  S.  angle  and  on 
the  E.  shore,  where  the  lofty  mountains 
which  overlook  it  offer  good  subjects 
for  tha   pencil  of  the  artist.     These 


mountains  abound  with  lynxes  and 
wild  boars,  the  banks  of  the  lake  with 
vipers,  and  the  lake  itself  with  water- 
snakes.  The  ancient  Marsi,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  district,  were  celebrated 
by  the  Roman  poets  for  their  skill  in 
charming  serpents ;  and  some  of  their 
descendants  at  the  present  day  will 
be  found  all  over  the  kingdom  earning 
a  livelihood  by  the  exhibition  of  their 
art: — 

Quin  et  Marrubia  venit  de  gente  sacerdog, 
Fronde  super  galeani  et  felici  comptus  oliva, 
Arehippi  regies  missu,  fortissimus  Umbro : 
Vipereo  generi  et  graviter  spirantibus  hydris 
Spargere  qui  somno*  cantuque  maiiuque  sole- 
bat, 
Mulcebatque  iras,  et  morsus  arte  levdbat. 
Sed  nou  Dardanire  medicari  cuspidis  ictum 
Evaluit :  neque  eum  juvere  in  vulnera  cantus 
Somniferi,  et  Marsis  quaesitae  in  montibus 

herbae. 
Te  nemus  Anguitice,  vitrea  te  Fucinus  undo, 
Te  liquid!  flevere  lacua. 

Virg.  J&n.  vn.  750. 

The  history  of  the  attempts  made  to 
relieve  the  towns  on  the  shores  of  the 
lake  from  the  destructive  inundations 
to  which  they  had  been  subject  is 
given  at  great  length  by  ancient 
writers.  The  absence  of  any  visible 
outlet  for  the  abundant  streams  which 
flow  into  it  led  to  the  belief  that  its 
waters  were  discharged  by  unseen 
channels  ;  and  hence  any  unusual  in- 
undation in  the  valleys  of  the  Velino 
or  the  Tiber  was  attributed  to  this 
cause.  The  Marsi.  petitioned  Julius 
Caesar  to  devise  some  means  of  carry- 
ing off  the  superabundant  waters; 
but  nothing  was  attempted  seriously 
until  the  reign  of  Claudius,  who 
undertook  to  excavate  (a.d.  54)  an 
emissary  at  his  own  cost,  provided 
the  Marsi  gave  to  him  the  land  re- 
claimed by  the  drainage.  The  result 
of  this  arrangement  was  the  emis- 
sary which  conveys  the  waters  into  the 
Liris  by  a  tunnel  6123  yards  long, 
cut  through  the  Monte  Salviano,  almost 
in  a  direct  line  to  Capistrello,  and  upon 
which  30,000  men  were  employed  for 
eleven  years.  It  was  about  13  ft.  in 
height  and  6  in  breadth,  and  its  upper 
end,  nearest  the  lake,  at  the  spot  called 
the  Incite y  was  about  15  ft.  below  the 
bottom  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  lake  ; 
its  general  fall  was  about  1}  in  610; 
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It  is  in  part  cut  through  a  calcare- 
ous rock,  and  in  part  through  a  loose 
slaty  marl,  both  probably  of  the  cretace- 
ous period.  It  has  33  shafts  (.pozzi), 
from  which,  no  doubt,  the  works  were 
conducted  aud  ventilation  established 
within.  The  brickwork  lining  of  parts 
of  the  emissary  and  some  walls  about 
the  entrance  and  the  cunicoli  and  stair- 
cases remain  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion; and  in  those  parts  where  it  has 
been  carried  through  the  solid  rock  the 
distances  carved  by  the  Roman  work- 
men are  still  to  be  seen  sharply  cut. 

The    naumachia    and     gladiatorial 
games  which  took  place  in  honour  of 
the  event,  in  the  presence  of  Claudius 
and  Agrippina,  are  described  by  Sue- 
tqnius   and   Tacitus;    but    when   the 
waters  were  let  into  the  passage,  they 
met  with  au  obstruction  which  caused 
them   to  regurgitate  with   such  im- 
petuosity that  the  bridge  of  boats,  on 
which  the  emperor  and  his  court  were 
assembled,  was  nearly  destroyed.     Ta- 
citus, after  recording  the  heroic  bravery 
of  the  malefactors  who  manned  the 
fleet  for  this  cruel  display,  describes 
the  panic    caused    by    this   accident, 
and  the  accusations  heaped  by  Agrip- 
pina upon  Narcissus,  the  director  of  the 
works,  who  recriminated  by  an  attack 
on  her  character  and  ambition.     At  a 
subsequent  period  Claudius  completed 
this  magnificent  work,  in  so  far  as  to  per- 
mit the  waters  of  the  lake  to  flow  into 
the  Liris,  which  Pliny  ranks  as  one 
of  his  greatest  undertakings.    Trajan 
appears,  from  an  inscription  that  for- 
merly existed  at  Avezzano,  to  have 
recovered    6ome    land   in   the   neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town,  and  Hadrian 
also  made  an  attempt  to  drain  the  lake. 
In  1240  the  emperor  Frederick  II.  or- 
dered the  emissary  to  be  re-opened,  but 
the  work  was  stopped  by  his  death.   In 
the  last  cent,  the  A b bate  Lolli  examined 
its  course,and  induced  king  Ferdinand  to 
turn  his  attention  to  the  subject  and  at- 
tempt to  repair  the  emissary  in  1786,  but 
the  war  that  soon  broke  out  put  an  end 
to  it.     The  work  was  resumed  in  1826, 
and  was  much  advanced  in  1835,  es- 
pecially on  the  side  of  Capistrello,  when 
it  was  suspended. 
In  1852  the  Neapolitan  government 


granted  in  perpetuity  all  the  land  that 
might  be  reclaimed  by  draining  the  lake 
to  a  Company,  who  invited  Mr.  C.  Hut- 
ton  Gregory,  an  English  engineer,  to 
prepare  plaus  for  the  restoration  of  the 
emissary.  The  operations,  which  were 
carried  on  under  his  supervision,  con- 
sisted in  widening  the  emissary  aud 
iu  preventing  its  future  deterioration  by 
extensive  arching  in  masonry  through 
the  strata  of  clay  and  loose  gravel  in 
which  a  considerable  portion  of  it  is 
excavated,  aud  in  forming  a  large 
basin  where  the  emissary  leaves  the 
lake  so  as  to  regulate  the  discharge  of 
its  waters.  Instead  of  a  sinuous  direc- 
tion in  some  of  iis  parts,  the  present 
emissary  follows  a  straight  one,  with  a 
section  of  20  sq.  metres  in  area;  and 
a  regular  fall  throughout  its  length 
for  the  water  of  I  in  1000. 

The  draining  of  the  lake  was  subse- 
quently undertaken  by  Prince  Torlouia, 
and  is  now  progressing  according  to  the 
plans  of  the  late  eminent  Swiss  engi- 
neer, M.  de  Montricher,  who  con- 
structed the  aqueduct  by  which  the 
waters  of  the  Durance  are  brought  to 
Marseilles. 

The  total  length  of  the  new  Emis- 
sarium,  when  completed,  will  be  6300 
metres  (6890  yds.):  from  where  it 
emerges  on  the  lake  an  open  canal  of 
13  kil.  (8  m.)  will  extend  to  the  deepest 
part  of  the  basin,  making  a  total  of 
upwards  of  12  Eng.  miles  for  the 
length  of  the  canal  of  derivation  to 
where  the  waters  empty  themselves  into 
the  Liris ;  the  general  inclination  1  in 
1000,  the  section  of  the  underground 
portion  20  cubic  metres  (215  ft.). 

The  results  of  this  gigantic  opera- 
tion, greater  in  its  plan,  and  infinitely 
superior  in  its  execution  and  engineer- 
ing details,  to  that  of  the  Roman  Em- 
peror, and  reflecting  so  great  honour 
on  the  nobleman  who,  in  the  midst  of 
innumerable  difficulties,  has  carried  it 
nearly  to  its  completion,  have  proved 
a  marvellous  success.  In  1871  the 
depth  of  the  lake  had  been  reduced 
from  18*70  metres  (61  ft.)  to  4*90 
metres  (16  ft),  and  61,000>000  square 
metres  of  land  recovered  from  the 
water,  of  which  46,000,000  were 
already  under  cultivation,  and  produo- 
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ing  abundant  crops  of  corn,   maize, 
vegetables,  grass,  hemp,  &c. 

It  is  calculated  that  when  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  waters  have  been 
let  off,  which  it  is  reckoned  they 
will  be  in  1878,  as  many  as  15,763 
hectares  (37,989  Imp.  acres)  will  be 
laid  bare,  of  which  15,000  hectares 
will  be  available  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses alone,  affording  employment  to 
20,000  inhabitants,  who  from  this 
mountain  region  have  hitherto  been 
forced  to  seek  employment  in  the  dis- 
tricts along  the  sea-coast,  and  especially 
at  Rome  and  in  its  environs. 

Enormous  sums  have  been  expended 
by  Prince  Torlonia  on  the  prosecution 
of  this  magnificent  work,  but  there  is 
every  prospect  of  his  bringing  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  and  solving  favourably 
for  himself  the  doubt  expressed  in  the 
saying  which  has  passed  into  a  pro- 
verb, *•  0  Torlonia  secca  il  Fucino,  o  il 
Fucino  secca  Torlonia**  ("Either  Tor- 
lonia will  clean  out  Fucino,  or  Fucino 
will  clean  out  Torlonia.")  As  to  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  by  the  public- 
spirited  nobleman,  it  may  be  stated 
that,  after  satisfying  every  claim  of  the 
landowners  on  the  shores  of  the  former 
lake,  Prince  Torlonia  will  become  pos- 
sessor of  upwards  of  30,000  Eng.  acres 
of  the  most  fertile  alluvial  soil,  only  to 
be  compared  to  that  of  the  fenny 
grounds  of  our  own  Bedford  Level,  in 
a  healthy  region,  and  under  an  Italian 
sun,  suited  to  the  culture  of  every  kind 
of  grain,  vines,  olives,  &c. 

Instead  of  the  drying  up  of  the 
lake  affecting  prejudicially,  as  it  was 
at  one  time  supposed  it  would,  the 
salubrity  of  the  villages  round  the 
former  basin,  the  contrary  has  hitherto 
proved  to  be  the  case.  Marsh  fever, 
hitherto  so  prevalent,  has  nearly  ceased 
— the  town  of  Ortucchio  may  be 
oited  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
fact. 

■  In  the  portion  of  the  lake  hitherto 
laid  bare,  no  traces  of  those  aboriginal 
lacustrine  human  habitations  have  been 
hitherto  discovered  so  common  on  the 
Swiss  lakes. 

The  traveller  who  may  be  inclined 
to  visit  Avezzano  will  be  able  to  pro- 
cure   every    information    from,    Mr. 


Brisse,  the  managing  engineer  of  th# 
works  on  the  lake. 

From  Avezzano  there  are  roads  to 
Celano,  Magliano,  and  Tagliacozzo ;  to 
the  latter  place  we  shall  proceed  after 
visiting  those  towns  near  the  lake 
which  deserve  more  particular  notice. 

6  m.  Celano  (6773  Inhab. — Inn,  a 
common  tavern),  the  most  important 
town  on  the  basin,  is  situated  upon 
a  hill  about  4  m.  from  the  N.E.  angle 
of  its  former  waters.  The  views  in  its 
neighbourhood  are  extremely  interest- 
ing. Its  Castle  is  a  fine  and  striking 
specimen  of  mediaeval  military  archi- 
tecture in  Italy.  It  was  built  about  1450 
by  one  of  the  three  husbands  of  the 
Countess  Covella,  and  was  till  very 
recently  in  good  preservation.  The 
interior  of  this  building,  with  its  carved 
doorways  and  windows,  chapel,  &c. 
well  deserves  a  visit.  In  the  ch.  of 
the  Convento  di  Valle  Verde,  below 
the  town,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Picco- 
lominis,  painted  by  Giulio  Romano.  Ce- 
lano was  the  birthplace  of  the  Beato 
Tommaso  di  Celano,  who  died  in  1253, 
and  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
author  of  the  Requiem  of* Dies  Ira, 
dies  ilia.' 

The  Contado  of  Celano  has  some 
celebrity  in  the  mediaeval  history  of 
Italy  for  the  misfortunes  of  the  Countess 
Covella,  and  for  the  cruel  and  unnatural 
warfare  waged  against  her  by  her  son 
Ruggierotto.  She  was  the  last  descen- 
dant of  the  Counts  Rnggieri  or  Roger, 
of  Norman  descent,  who  held  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  the  neighbouring 
country.  Her  son,  desirous  of  possess- 
ing himself  of  his  mother's  lands, 
joined  the  Angevin  party,  and  pre- 
vailed upon  their  captain,  Piccinino, 
to  support  him  in  wresting  the  Con- 
tado from  her.  After  seizing  Celano, 
they  besieged  the  Castle  of  Gagliano, 
into  which  the  Countess  had  thrown  her- 
self in  the  hope  of  holding  out  until  she 
could  receive  aid  from  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon.  But,  after  a  few  days,  the 
fortress  was  carried  by  storm.  Picci- 
nino seized  the  treasures  on  his  own 
account,  and  consigned  the  strongholds 
of  the  Contado  to  Ruggierotto,  who 
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threw  his  mother  into  prison.  Napoleone 
Orsini,  who,  in  the  name  of  Ferdinand 
and  Pius  II.,  destroyed  the  remnants 
of  the  Angevins  in  the  Abruzzi,  de- 
feated Ruggierotto,  who  set  his  mother 
at  liberty  to  plead  his  cause  with  Pope 
Pius  II.,  who  claimed  the  Contado  for 
himself.  But  Ferdinand,  to  avoid  a 
quarrel,  granted  it,  in  1463,  to  Antonio 
Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amain,  the 
pope's  nephew  and  his  own  son-in-law, 
as  the  dower  of  his  natural  daughter, 
Mary  of  Aragon. 

There  is  a  road  (18  m.)  practicable 
for  carriages  from  Avezzauo  by  Ce- 
lano to  Popoli,  whence  the  traveller 
may  proceed  to  Rieti  or  Ancona 
(Rtes.  142,  143).  It  will  take  about  6 
hrs.,  and  proceeds  through  Coll'  Ar- 
mele,  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  which 
the  ancient  Cerfennia  stood,  and  through 
the  pass  of  Forca  Caruso,  Goriano-Sicoli, 
and  Bajano.  (Rte.  142.) 

A  bridle-road  leads  from  Celano  to 
Aquila  (23  m.).  It  crosses  the  cold 
pass  of  Ovindoli  to  Rocca  di  Mezzo, 
in  a  dreary  plain,  and  the  only  place 
which  affords  the  least  accommodation. 
Between  Rocca  di  Cagno  and  Aquila 
we  pass  the  mediaeval  Castle  of  Ocra. 

From  Celano,  descending  to  the  plain, 
we  reach 

San  Benedetto,  the  site  of  Marruvium, 
the  capital  of  the  Marsi  — 

Marruvium,  veterfs  celebratum  nomine  Hard, 
Urbibus  est  illia  caput. 

Sil.  Ital.  Tin.  507. 

It  was  a  flourishing  town  under  the 
Roman  empire ;  in  the  middle  ages  it 
was  called  Marsica,  and  was  the  birth- 
place of  Leo  Ostiensis  and  Boniface  IV. ; 
but  now  it  is  a  miserable  hamlet 
near  the  bank  of  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Giovenco,  the  ancient  Pitonius,  a 
stream  flowing  into  the  lake  from  the 
valley  of  Ortona  a*  Marsi.  Numerous 
remains,  especially  inscriptions,,  have 
been  found  in  its  neighbourhood,  and 
daring  a  long  drought  in  1752  consider- 
able ruins  were  exposed,  from  which 
statues  of  Nero,  Agrippina,  Claudius, 
and  Hadrian  were  obtained  and  carried 
to  Naples.  East  of  it,  about  2  hours' 
walk  from  the  lake,  is 


Pescina  (5156  Inhab.),  on  the  side  of 
a  gorge  watered  by  the  Giovenco,  and 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  still  called  Vescovo 
de'  Marsi.  Its  chief  object  of  interest 
is  the  old  house,  perched  on  a  crag 
jutting  over  the  ravine,  in  which  Car- 
dinal  Mazzarin  was  born  on  July  14, 
1602.  From  S.  Benedetto  the  path 
follows  the  shore  in  a  S.E.  direction  to 

Ortucchio  (1529  Inhab.),  once  near 
the  shore,  and  exposed  to  the  rising 
of  the  waters  and  to  marsh  fevers; 
from  both  of  which  inflictions  it  has 
been  freed  by  the  draining  of  the 
lake.  It  has  a  picturesque  old  castle 
with  a  drawbridge  well  preserved. 
Beyond  the  mountain  of  San  Niccolo, 
also  in  the  S.E.  angle,  the  town  of 
Archippe,  said  by  Pliny  to  have  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  lake,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  stood.  Farther  on  the 
mountains  came  near  the  former  water's 
edge.  On  an  elevation  about  4  m. 
further  stands 

Trasacco{  1400  Inhab.),  supposed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  trans  aquas;  its  abbey, 
dedicated  to  St.  Cesidius,  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  on  the  ruins  of  a  palace  of 
Claudius ;  it  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain 
abounding  in  vineyards,  almond  plan- 
tations, and  cornfields.  It  has  nothing 
of  interest  except  some  ruins  of  a 
Gothic  building  and  a  picturesque  old 
tower,  in  which  Odensio,  Conte  de- 
Marsi,  resided  in  1050.  Several  in- 
teresting inscriptions  have  been  found 
near  it.   A  path  of  6  m.  leads  to 

Luco  (2650  Inhab.) — near  the  site 
of  Penna — the  Lucus  Anguitia  f  or  grove 
of  Anguitia,  the  sister  of  Circe  and 
Medea,  commemorated  by  Virgil  in  the 
passage  already  quoted.  At  a  later 
period  the  modern  village  grew  up  on 
the  spot,  which  is  called  Anguitia  in  in- 
scriptions, but  whose  inhab.  are  called 
Lucenses  by  Pliny.  Its  ancient  walls 
may  still  be  traced,  and  on  part  of 
them  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria,  men- 
tioned by  Leo  Ostiensis,  was  built. 
Anguitia  is  mentioned  by  Silius  Itali- 
cus,  as  celebrated  for  the  faculty  of  its 
inhabitants  in  charming  snakes,  which 
are  still  numerous  hereabouts. 
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Beyond  Luco,  and  before  reaching 
the  Incile,  or  mouth  of  the  Emis- 
sary on  the  lake,  there  are  two 
natural  subterranean  channels,  into 
which  the  water  of  the  lake 
was  absorbed  with  force  and  noise ; 
the  ancients  believed  that  this  water 
reappeared  in  the  two  fine  springs 
known  as  the  Laghetto  di  Sta.  Lucia 
and  of  La  Serena  or  Fonte  Cerulea, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tivoli  to  Subiaco,  the 
former  furnishing  the  water  in  ancient 
times  carried  to  Rome  under  the  name 
of  Aqua  Marcia.  The  name  of  La 
Pedogna,  given  to  the  spot,  is  considered 
a  corruption  of  Pitonius,  the  Giovenco, 
which  was  once  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  lake  without  mixing  its 
waters  with  it.  The  chapel  of  S.  Vin- 
cenzo  may  occupy  the  site  of  a  temple 
dedicated  to  the  deity  of  the  lake 
under  the  name  of  Fucinus,  which 
occurs  in  votive  inscriptions  discovered 
near  the  spot. 

3  m.  N.  of  Avezzano  is  the  village 
of 

Albe  (200  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Alba 
Fdcentia,  or  Alba  Marsorum,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  Rome  for  its 
fidelity  to  the  Republic,  and  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  Marsica,  which 
Cicero  eulogises  in  his  Philippics.  Alba 
occupied  the  treble  crest  of  a  hill ; 
at  present,  the  convent  and  ch.  of  S. 
Pietro,  built  amidst  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city,  stand  on  the  first;  an 
old  tower  of  the  middle  ages,  called 
Colle  di  Pettorino,  on  the  second  ;  and 
the  modern  village  upon  the  third 
and  highest.  Alba  was  the  place 
of  banishment  of  Syphax  king  of 
Numidia,  Perseus  king  of  Macedonia 
and  his  son  Alexander,  Bituitus  king  of 
the  Arverni,  and  other  royal  captives. 
Its  walls,  with  remains  of  several 
towers,  present  one  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  ancient  fortification  to 
be  found  in  Italy.  The  polygonal 
blocks  are  so  carefully  put  together 
that  the  interstices  scarcely  appear, 
and  although  the  courses  are  irregular, 
the  surface  of  the  wall   is   perfectly 

^coth.  The  remains  of  an  araphi- 
\tre  and  of  some  baths    are    still 


visible.  The  ch.  of  S.  Pietro,  of  the 
1 3th  centy.,  is  upon  the  site  of  a  tem- 
ple, the  portico  formed  by  columns  of 
marble,  and  the  Corinthian  ones  be- 
tween the  nave  and  the  aisles,  were 
evidently  derived  from  Pagan  edifices. 
The  principal  door  is  decorated  with 
sunken  panels.  The  pavement  is  com- 
pose*1 of  ancient  mosaics,  and  numer- 
ous fragments  of  columns  are  preserved 
in  different  parts  of  the  building.  The 
view  which  it  commands  is  very  fine, 
embracing  the  plain  of  Tagliacozzo 
on  the  W.,  the  valley  of  the  Salto  to- 
wards Rieti,  and  the  entire  basin  of 
Fucino  on  the  S. 

In  descending  from  Albe  we  leave, 
upon  a  hill  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Imele, 
the  village  of  Magliano  (3923  Inhab.), 
in  the  midst  of  a  district  known  in 
Roman  times  for  its  iron  and  copper 
mines ;  and  join  the  road  below,  wnich 
is  in  very  good  condition  as  far  as 
Tagliacozzo,  along  the  line  of  the  Via 
Valeria,  passing  by  the  hamlet  of 
Capelle  and 

Scurcola  (3487  Inhab.),  on  the  lower 
declivity  of  a  hill,  with  a  castle  erected 
by  the  Orsinis  in  1269,  and  border- 
ing the  Campi  Palentmi,  close  by 
the  spot  where  the  young  Conra- 
din,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Hohen- 
staufen,  and  the  flower  of  the  Ghibelin 
chivalry,  were  defeated  by  Charles  I. 
of  Anjou,  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1268, 
—a  battle  which  was  followed  by  the 
execution  of  Conradin,  and  the  pre- 
ponderance of  the  Guelph  party 
throughout  Italy.  The  success  of  this 
conflict  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ad- 
vice given  to  Charles  by  Alard  de  St. 
Valery,  a  French  soldier,  who  was  on 
his  return  from  the  Holy  Land,  and 
whose  services  on  this  occasion  are 
commemorated  by  Dante : — 

E  U  da  Tagliacozzo 
Ove  senz'  arme  vinse  il  vecchio  Alardo. 

Inf.  xxviii.  11. 

"After  the  battle,  the  king,"  says 
Vasari,  "  sent  for  Niccold  da  Pisa  to 
erect  a  very  rich  church  and  abbey  on 
the  site  of  his  victory,  wherein  should 
be  buried  the  great  number  of  men  killed 
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in  the  battle,  and  where,  in  accordance 
with  his  command,  masses  might  be 
performed  by  many  monks,  night  sattd 
day,  for  the  benefit  of  their  souls ;  and 
the  building  being  finished,  Charles 
was  80  veil  satisfied  with  the  work  that 
he  paid  Niccold  great  honours  and  re- 
wards." This  Cistercian  monastery, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town,  near  the 
Telone  torrent,  is  now  in  ruins,  but 
it  still  retains  the  name  of  Santa  Maria 
delta  Vittoria.  An  image  of  the  Ma- 
donna, which  was  executed  in  France 
hy  uder  of  Charles,  and  is  covered 
witi  fleurs-de-lis,  exists  in  the  ch.  of 
Smta  Maria  in  Scurcola.  5  m.  further 
across  the  Cam  pi  Palentini,  following 
tie  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  along  which 
there  are  ruined  tombs,  we  arrive  at 

15kil.  Tagliacozzo  (7409  Inhab.), 
the  most  important  town  of  the  district, 
situated  on  the  rt,  bank  of  a  deep  ra- 
vine in  which  the  Imele  takes  its  ori- 
gin. The  inn  or  tavern  is  wretched, 
but  an  introduction  to  the  Mastroddi 
family  will  be  sure  to  obtain  admission 
into  their  hospitable  palazzo  on  the 
piazza  below  the  hill.  Its  fine  stair- 
case contains  some  marble  fragments 
and  Roman  inscriptions.  There  are 
2  Gothic  churches  in  the  town,  of  the 
13th  centy. 

The  excursion  to  the  Cicolano  dis- 
trict (Rte.  142)  may  be  accomplished 
from  Tagliacozzo,  following  the  valley 
of  the  Salto  to  where  that  mountain 
torrent,  joins  the  Velino,  the  line  of  the 
projected  rly.  to  Kieti  and  Terni. 
Another  may  be  made  to  the  Sources 
o/  the  Liris  below  the  village  of  Cap- 
padocia.  The  scenery  is  wild  and  ro- 
mantic, and,  the  path  being  only  5 
m.,  there"  will  be  time  to  see  it  after 
reaching  Tagliacozzo,  if  the  traveller 
he  a  good  pedestrian. 

Mules  or  horses  and  a  guide  must  be 
hired  to  proceed  to  Tivoli,  about  30 
m.  distant.  The  path  follows  in  great 
part  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,*  which 

*  The  Via  Valeria  was  opened  by  M.  Valerius 
Maximus,  about  b.c.  260,  from  Tibur  to  Cor- 
jtolum,  and  subsequently  carried  as  far  as 
Hadria.    The  stations  on  it  were — ■ 

Tibur,  Tivoli, 

Varia,  Vicovaro. 

Carseoli,  near  Canoli. 

[S.  Italy.-] 


connected  Alba  with  Tibur,  passing 
by  Rocca  di  Cerro,  on  a  hill  bound- 
ing the  pass  on  the  N.W.,  and  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the 
valley.  From  here  the  path  descends 
along  the  Mola  torrent,  leaving  the ' 
hamlet  of  Colli  on  the  rt.,  to 

14  kil.  Canoli  (5527  Inhab.),  with  a 
ruined  castle,  which  preserves  the' 
name  of  Carseoli,  a  station  on  the  Via 
Valeria,  the  site  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  vineyards  about  2  m.  be- 
low, after  crossing  the  Turano,  in  the 
wood  or  Macchia  di  Sessara,  and  in  the 
plain  of  Cavaliere,  which  is"  encircled 
oy  towns  perched  picturesquely  on 
their  hills.  Great  part  of  its  walls, 
built  of  massive  blocks,  portions  ot 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  &c,  are  still 
visible.  Carseoli  was  for  a  short 
time  the  prison  of  Bitis,  the  son  of 
a  king  of  Thrace.  Ovid,  who  passed 
by  it  on  his  way  to  Sulmona,  tells  us 
that  it  was  a  cold  place : — 

Frigida  Carseoli,  nee  olivis  apta  ferendis, 
Terra,  eed  ad  segetes  ingeniesus  ager. 

Hac  ego  Pelignos,  natalia  rura,  petebam ; 
Parva,  sed  a&siduis  uvida  semper  aquis. 

Fast.  iv.  683. 

The  pavement  pf  the  Via  Valeria  still 
bears  marks  of  chariot- wheels.  Several 
milestones  of  the  2nd  and  3rd  Con- 
sulates of  Nerva,  and  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  in  the  plain  and  along  the 
line  of  the  Valeria, — one  at  Avezzano, 
recording  the  Collegium  Dendrophorum, 
or  corporation  of  woodcutters,  who 
must  have  been  of  importance  in 
a  country  so  wooded  as  the  Abruzzi. 
1  m.  beyond  the  ruins  is  Cavaliere,  the 
former  Neapolitan  frontier  station. 
There  is  a  tavern,  where  some 
refreshment  may  be  obtained.  Beyond 
this,  following  the  Valeria  for  3  m., 
we  reach  Arsoli  (Arsula),  the  former 
Papal  frontier  station,  and  afterwards 
Roviano,  a  castle  of  the  Sciarras,  close 
to  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Anio,  parage! 
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to  which  the  road  rmu  to  S.  Cos-  and,  if  one  has  been  ordered  from 
mato.  A  briile-path  on  the  rt,  Tiyoli,  die  traveller  will  save  a  ride  ol 
avoiding  the  circuitous  route  by  Arsoli,  1 16  m.,  and  may  employ  the  time  that* 
ascends  to  Rio  Freddo,  another  former  gained  by  visiting  Liceuza  and  fhe 
frontier  station,  on  a  hill  at  the  head  of  Sabine  farm  of  Horace,  near  Roccsr 
a  deep  ravine,  through  which  runs  a t  giovine,  6  m.  on  the  it.  2  m.  from  S. 
stream  of  the  same  name,  that  falls  in-  Cosimato  is  Y&omro,  the  ancient  Varinu 
to  the  Anio  and  joins  the  other  before  \  and  6  m.  further  Tttoii.  Description*] 
reaching  S.  Cosimato.  From  Arsoli ;  of  all  these  places  will  be  found  in  the 
the  road  is  practicable  for  carriages,  \  Handbook  of  Eomet  Endrotu. 
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1.  Arrival  at  Naples. 

(n)  By  rail. — The  central  station, 

at  which  travellers  arrive,  is  situated 

at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  just  outside 

the  Porta  Nolana.     Omnibuses  from 

Tercut  hotels  meet  all  the  trains. 

H  will  be  found  in  abundauce : 

to  mofct  of  the  hotels  is  1  to  1^ 


franc  for  a  one-horse  vehicle,  and  2  to 
2  J  francs  for  a  two-horse,  with  a 
moderate  amount  of  luggage, .,  The  <£*" 
best  way  to  avoid  any  dispute  is  to*.tell  ^ 
the  porter  of  the  hotel  on  arriving  to  ***** 
settle  for  the  carriage.  The  fetation  ^ 
porters  are  allowed  to  charge  20  cent  eSj 
for  each  heavy  article  of  luggage,  and  N* 

10  cent,  for  each  light  one.       i 

Families,  and  especially  ladies,  will  do  ^ 
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fell  to  write  beforehand  to  the  hotel 
hey  intend  going  to,  and  have  a  carriage 
tad  servant  sent  to  meet  them.    Indeed 
Ihe   single   traveller  who  arrives    at 
Naples  for  the  first  time,  should  get 
kold  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  com- 
missionaire of  the  hotel  he  has  chosen, 
and  avoid  running  the   gauntlet,   un- 
protected, of  the    crowd  of   facchini, 
[drivers,    touters,    and    vagabonds    in 
general  who  clamorously  assail   him 
as  he  issues  from  the  station.    Those 
*ho  elect  to  shift  for  themselves  should 
remember  two  things.     First,  if  they 
tee  on  leaving  the  station  a  man  mount 
the  box  beside  the  driver,  let  them  in- 
sist on  his  getting  down,  as  if  suffered 
to  go  to  the  hotel  he  will  on  arriving 
there  demand   a  gratuity  for  having 
shown  the  way,  and  done  other  ima- 
ginary services.     And,  secondly,   let 
theni  keep   a   watchful   eye  on  their 
luggage,  especially  the  small  parcels, 
as  fellows  will  sometimes  even  whip 
them  out  of  the  carriage  as  it  goes 
along. 

In  driving  from  the  stat.  to  the 
hotel,  the  visitor  will  have  a  good 
opportunity  of  forming  some  idea  of 
the  topography  of  the  town,  and  of  ob- 
serving the  medley  of  strange  sights 
*hich  surprise  every  one  who  passes 
for  the  first  time  through  the  tumul- 
tous confusion  prevailing  in  all  the 
leading  thoroughfares. 

On  leaving  the  stat.  we  pass  down 
the  Corso  Garibaldi,  outside  the  Porta 
Nolana,  and  turning  to  the  rt.  enter 
the  Piazza  del  Mercato  by  a  street,  on 
the  1.  of  which,  between  us  and  the 
sea>  is  the  Castel  del  Carmine,  and 
J*  ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Carmine,  both 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  insurrec- 
tion of  Masaniello.  Leaving  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  we  turn  to  the  1.,  and 
reach,  through  the  Porta  del  Carmine, 
the  Marinella  or  sea-shore.  From  this 
point  a  capital  view  is  obtained  of  the 
*f  side  of  the  Bay,  with  Mounts  Vesu- 
vius and  Somma,  and  the  towns  of 
Portici,  RHina,  and  Torre  del  Greco  at 
weir  base;  and  farther  on  the  promon- 
tory of  Sorrento  and  the  island  of  Capri. 
*J  front,  as  we  turn  up  the  Strada 
«uova  that  skirts  the  harbours,  is  a 
l°ng  line  of  buildings  ending  in  the 


hill  of  Posilipo,  and  crowned  by  thojr/ 
commanding  height  of  S.  Elmo.    Con- 
tinuing along  the  Strada  Nuova,  the^ 
Porto  Piccolo  for  small  boats  is  passed,' 
and  then  the  Porto  Grande,  the  large 
mercantile  harbour,    enclosed  within . 
breakwaters,  at  which    the  traveller 
disembarks  on  coming  by  sea.    At  the 
end  of  the  Great  Harbour  the  road 
turns  to  the  rt.  up  the  broad  Strada  del 
Molo,  on  the  1.  side  of  which  is  the 
Castel   Nuovo.     At    the  top  of   this 
street,  where  it  turns  into  the  Piazza 
del  Municipio,  is  on  the  rt.  the  Strada 
Medina,   in   which  are    situated    the 
//.  de  Geneve  and  the  H.  Cavour.    Be- 
yond the  Piazza  del  Municipio  is  the 
Strada  San  Carlo,  with  the  theatre  of 
the  same  name  on  the  1.    The  square 
in  front  of  the  theatre  is  the  centre  of 
the  traffic  of  the  city.   To  the  rt.  is  the 
Toledo,    now    called    the    Strada    di 
Roma,  the  main  artery  of  Naples :  in 
front  the  Strada  di  Chiaia,  and  on  the 
l.the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite  (formerly 
tne  Largo  del  Palazzo  Reale).     Turn- 
ing into  this  square,  with  the  Church 
of  San  Francesco  di  Paola  on  the  rt., 
and  the  Royal   Palace  on  the  1.,   we 
pass  down  the  Strada  del  Gigante,  and 
leaving  the  Arsensal  on  the  1.  enter 
on  the  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  the  most 
picturesque    spot    in    Naples.      Here 
are  the  H.  de  Russie  (r.),  and  the  H.  de 
Rome    (1.).     The    road  traverses    the 
quay,  and  on  rounding  the  point  of  the 
height  of  Pizzofalcone,  with  the  Castel 
dell*  Ovo,  on  the  1.,  passes  the  HdteU 
Crocelle     (r.),      Washington     (l.)»    De* 
£trangers  (r.),  and  Des  Ktats  Unis  (r.), 
all  in  the  Chiatamone.    Turning  to  the 
1.  the  Piazza  del  Vittoria  is  reached,  in 
which  are   the  Hotels  d'Amerique  and 
Vittoria.    In  this  square  is  the  entrance 
to  the  Public  Gardens,  formerly  the 
Villa  Reale,  but  now  called  the  Villa 
Nazionale.      Leading   also  from  the 
square  on  the  I.,  and  running  parallel 
with  the  gardens,  is  the  Rotten  Row 
of  Naples — the  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  in 
which   are   the   Hdtels   de  la  Grande 
Bretagnef  dy  Angleterre^  Louvre,  and  de*.la 
Vilte,  all  on  the  r.  overlooking  the  bay. 

(6)  By  road. — In  coming  from  Rome 
by  the  carriage-road,  the  city  is  entered 
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by  the  suburb  of  San  Giovanniello,  and 
by  the  Strada  Foria.  The  first  objects 
which  attract  attention  are  the  large 
building  of  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri, 
or  poor-house,  and  the  Botanic  Gar- 
den. The  Strada  Foria  terminates  in 
the  Piazza  Cavour,  formerly  the  Largo 
delle  Pigne,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
is  the  National  Museum.  Passing  from 
here  through  the  Piazza  del  Mercatello, 
we  enter  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  or  Di 
Roma  as  it  is  now  ca'led,  the  main 
artery  of  Naples.  The  Toledo  and  the 
Foria  divide  the  city  into  two  nearly 
equal  portions  :  that  on  the  1.,  towards 
the  sea,  is  the  old  city ;  that  on  the 
rt.  is  comparatively  modern.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  Toledo  is  the  Palazzo 
del  Plebiscite,  where  the  route  joins 
that  already  described  from  the  rly. 

(<•)  By  sea. — Travellers  arriving  by 
steamboat  enter  the  Porto  Grande. 
Smalt  boats,  1  to  1$  fr.  for  each  per- 
son with  luggage,  convey  the  passengers 
to  the  Custom  House  (Dojana),  where 
carriages  can  be  obtained.  The  route 
immediately  joins  that  from  the  sta- 
tion. 

2.  Hotels. — The  principal  hotels 
frequented  by  English  and  American 
travellers  are  on  the  Quay  of  S.  Lucia, 
the  Chiatamone,  the  Largo  Vittoria, 
and  the  Chiaia. 

//.  ifc  /«  GranJe  Bretayne,  one  of  the 
best  iu  Naples.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Chiaia,  overlooking  the  public  gardens 
and  facing  the  sea,  with  a  beautiful 
and  extensive  view  over  the  bay.  Ex- 
cellent table-d'hote,  and  a  garden  be- 
hind, in  which  are  reading  and  smok- 
iug-rooms.  Secretary  and  servants 
speakiug  English. 


2/.  IMrtovi,  in  the  Piaua  di  Vit- 
toria. opposite  the  entrance  to  the 
public  gardens.  Oue  of  the  oldest 
establishments  in  Naples,  and  much 
frequented.  The  Tiew.  especially  from 
the  upper  windows,  is  very  fine.  Ex- 
cellent table-d'hote :  reading  and  snittk- 
infMroonis.  Secretary  and  servants 
speaking  English.      Sig.  Ztrr  is  the 


proprietor  of  both  this  hotel  and  the 
Grande  Bretagne. 

H.  d?  Angleterre,  on  the  Chiaia,  with 
nearly  the  same  view  as  the  Grande 
Bretagne.  It  occupies  2  floors  of  the 
Palazzo  Ischitella.  Well  conducted 
arid  clean,  bat  not  moderate  in  charges. 
Table  d'hote. 

H.  du  Lowre%  also  on  the  Chiaia, 
and  with  same  view.  Said  to  be  good, 
but  charges  high.  The  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  church  is  rather  a 
disadvantage.    Table-d'hdte. 

H.  de  Naples,  formerly  New  York,  in 
the  Piazza  Vittoria,  with  the  same  ad- 
vantage of  view  and  position  as  tbe 
Vittoria.  Good  and  well  kept.  Table 
d'hote,  and  a  garden. 

H,  des  Etrangers,  at  the  E.  end  of 
the  Chiatamone.  One  of  the  oldest 
hotels  in  Naples.  It  is  small,  but 
clean  and  neat,  and  comfortable.  Good 
table-d'hote.  The  view  from  some  of 
the  windows  is  good,  but  not  equal  to 
that  from  the  Chiaia. 

//.  de  Bussie,  on  the  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia.  A  large  and  well-conducted 
establishment,  much  frequented.  Tbe 
principal  suites  of  apartments  com- 
mand a  very  fine  view,  bnt  most  of  the 
single  rooms  look  out  on  a  court-yard. 
Table-d'hote.  The  neighbourhood  is 
rather  noisy  and  unsavoury,  and  it  is 
somewhat  exposed  to  the  cutting  N.E. 
winds. 

J5T.  de  la  Ville,  at  the  farther  end  of 
the  Chiaia,  and  so  rather  out  of  the 
way.  Well  spoken  of  for  management 
and  charges.  Table-d'hote.  Fine  Tie w. 

27.  (TAmerique,  on  the  Chiatamone, 
principally  frequented  by  Americans. 
Table-d'hote  indifferent.    View  good. 

27.  des  Etuis  Unb,  on  the  Chiata- 
mone. also  frequented  by  Americans. 
Table-d  hote.  Much  complained  of  for 
its  charges.    View  good. 

27.  H 'asAMptON,  in  the  gardens  of  what 
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was  once  the  Royal  Villa,  or  Casino  of 
the  Chiatamone.  Its  position  imme- 
diately overlooking  the  sea  is  lovely, 
and  the  view  from  the  windows  on 
that  side  finer  than  from  any  other 
hotel  in  Naples.  Fair  table-d'hote. 
Reading  and  smoking  rooms.  Many 
complaints  of  over-charging  and  at- 
tempts at  extortion. 

H.  dette  Crocelk,  an  old  establish- 
ment on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road 
to  the  Washington.  No  view,  except 
from  the  upper  windows.  From  being 
built  against  the  rock  of  the  hill  be- 
hind, is  said  to  be  damp.  Table-d'hote. 
Management  complained  of. 

H.de  Rome,  on  the  Quay  of  Santa 
Lucia,  opposite  the  Kussie.  Com- 
mands a  most  beautiful  view  of  the 
Bay.  Complained  of  for  high  prices. 
Bad  table-d'hote  and  service. 

The  charges  in  all  these  hotels  differ 
little.  From  the  end  of  Oct  to  the  end 
of  May  these  charges  are:— bachelors' 
room  from  3  to  6  f r.  a-day.  Apart- 
ments, consisting  of  a  sitting-room 
and  3  bed-rooms,  from  20  to  35  fr., 
according  to  size  and  position.  Dinner 
in  private  apartments  6  to  8  fr.; 
ditto,  table-d'hote,  5  fr.  Breakfast, 
tea,  coffee,  or  chocolate,  bread, 
butter,  and  eggs,  2  fr.  Ditto  with 
the  addition  of  a  hot  dish  of  meat 
3  fr.  Dejeftner  k  la  fourchette  from  3 
to  4  fr.  Tea  in  the  evening,  1  fr. 
Service  80  centimes  to  1  fr.  a-day,  and 
servants'  board  5  fr. 

There  are  some  other  hotels  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  chiefly  frequented 
by  foreigners  and  men  of  business,  but 
well  situated  for  those  who  wish  to  avoid 
the  sea  air,  and  with  more  moderate 
prices  than  those  at  the  fashionable  end 
of  the  town.    The  best  of  these  are : 


Jff.  de  Geneve,  in  the  same  street  A 
large,,  well  managed  hotel.  Capital 
table-d'hote.    Charges  moderate. 

Among  the  more  second-rate  hotels 
may  be  mentioned: 

H.  Centrtl,  iu  the  Strada  Medina. 
//.  Montpelier,  in   the   Strada  Nar- 
doncs. 

There  are  besides  many  others,  fre- 
quented by  Italians  and  Germans,  in 
which  the  charges  are  considerably 
less  ;  but  their  general  management, 
particularly  in  regard  to  domestic  com- 
forts and  the  style  of  living,  is  in- 
ferior. 

In  making  a  bargain  at  any  of  the 
hotels  for  a  prolonged  stay,  it  is   as 
well  to  have  the  agreement  in  writing, 
as  otherwise  some  landlords  have  no 
scruple  in    raising    the   price.      The 
Hotels    Washington    and    des    Etats 
Unis  have  been  much  complained  of 
for  their  dishonest  proceedings.     An 
objectionable   system  has  been  intro- 
duced by  some  of  the  Neapolitan  inn- 
keepers, of  insisting  on  the  amount  of 
their  bills  being  paid  in  gold  or  silver 
coin,  or,  if  tendered  in  bank-notes,  on 
the  discount  of  the  day  between  paper 
and  coin  being  added  to  the  amount 
charged.     Such  a  demand  ought  not 
to    be    tolerated    by  travellers,  as   it 
inflicts  a  heavy  additional  charge,  and 
can  be  resisted  on  legal  grounds,  the 
national  bank-paper  being  the  declared 
legal  tender  in  all  monetary  transac- 
tions.   The  placing  of  notices  to  this 
effect  in  travellers'  rooms,  or  at  the 
head  of  their  bills,  carries  with  it  no 
legal  authority  for  such  an  additional 
percentage     to     strangers'     expenses, 
already  very  heavy  in  the  hotels  where 
this  extra  continues  to  be  insisted  upon. 
Travellers  will  do  wdl  to  remember 
that  the  drinking  water  usually  sup- 
plied at  most  of  the  hotels  is  bad,  and 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of  sickness. 


H.  Cavour,  a  new  establishment  in 
the  Strada  Medina,  a  street  leading 
from  the  Foutana  Medina  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Strada  del  Molo,  to  the 
Post  Office.  Recommended  for  com- 
fort and  attentive  service  at  moderate 
charges.    Table-d'hote. 


§  3.  Pensions,  Boarding  Houses. 
— Some  of  the  hotels,  such  as  the  Cro- 
celle,  de  laVille,Washington,  &c,  admit 
visitors  on  paying  so  much(8f.  to  12f.) 
a  day,  according  to  the  apartments 
occupied,  including  everything  except 
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firewood    and    lights, 
regular  boarding-booses  are 

Pension  Unirer&lk,  Salica  Cnpa,  Pa- 
lazzo Casulta,  kept  by  Miss  Phillipps. 
n  aquiet,  airy  situation, with  fine  views 
and  sunshine.    Strongly  recommended 
as  suited  for   invalids,  who    receive  1 
every  attention.      Cuitine    good  and  \ 
liberal.      Charges    for    bedroom  and  , 
board   10  fr.  a  day.    Private  sitting-  j 
rooms  may  be  had.  I 

Peawm  S>j£z,  36  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  ( 
kept  by  Mrs.  Cross.  Also  strongly 
recommended  for  comfort  and  good 
and  liberal  cuisine.  Fi'-e  view*. 
Charges  for  bedroom  and  board,  10  fr. 
a  day. 

Pension  Anglo- Americ  tine,  in  the 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,  kept  by  Mde.  Para- 
disi.  Same  terms  as  the  others. 
Complained  of. 

Pension  Anglaise,  also  in  the  Chiaia. 
Second-rate. 

§  4.  Lodgings,  Houses,  etc. — As  a 
general  rule,  lodgings  and  house-rent 
are  expensive  at  Naples.  The  best  are 
on  the  Kiviera  di  Chiaia  and  on  the 
Chiatamone.  Those  on  the  Santa  Lucia 
have  fine  views  over  the  £.  portion  of 
the  Hay  and  Vesuvius,  but  are  less 
comfortable  in  winter ;  being  ex- 
posed to  the  N.E.  winds,  and  hence 
less  suited  to  persons  suffering  from 

CI  mo  nary  complaints.  In  the 
rgo  del  Municipio,  and  opposite  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlo,  there  are  lodg- 
ings, but  of  an  inferior  description, 
and  seldom  occupied  by ,  English. 
Small  but  comfortable  apartments 
may  be  had  in  the  Via  Carmi- 
nello,  di  S.  Pasquale,  Sta.  Teresa, 
and  Largo  delF  Ascensione,  all  situa- 
tions frequented  by  strangers.  On  the 
Mergellina  there  are  several  lodging- 
houses  enjoying  fine  views,  but  they 
are  rather  distant  from  the  quarters 
frequented  by  foreign  visitors.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
some  good  houses  can  be  hired.  Their 
prices  vary  very  much  according  to 
the  time  of  the  year ;  in  summer  and 
>n  being  higher. 
?  Agent. — The  different  bankers 
best  people  to  apply  to  for  in- 
>n  with  respect   to  lodgings. 


is  also  a  respectable 
agency  at  the  British  reading 
the  Chiaia. 


§  5.  Tbattobib,    Restacbahts. — 

Gran  Cafe  del  Palazzo  Ecaicy  in  the 
Puizza  del  PUbisctie.  A  very  good 
restaurant.  Breakfast  and  dinner 
ah  carte,  and  set  dinner,  4  f  r.  50  c 

One  de  rEnrc>pe%  close  to  former, 
at  the  corner  of  the  Strada  di  Chiaia 
and  the  Toledo  (Str.  di  Roma). 

Du  Xord,  in  the  Toledo.  Cheaper. 
Dinners  from  2  fr.  50  c.  and  upwards. 

There  are  many  other  tratkrie,  bat 
they  are  little  frequented  by  strangers. 
Should  the  visitor  wish  to  try  the 
regular  Neapolitan  cuisine,  he  had 
better  obtain  information  as  to  the 
trattorie  the  most  in  vogue  at  the  time 
of  his  visit.  Maccaroni  with  tomato 
(p  ymi  cToro)  sauce,  is  a  favourite  Neapo- 
litan dish,  and  very  good ;  but  as  the 
Naples  maccaroni  is  hard,  it  should  be 
ordered  well  cooked  {ben  cotti).  Shell- 
fish soup  (zuppa  di  wnyole)  is  another 
favourite ;  and  a  sort  of  ragout  of  the 
iusides  of  a  pig  (zvfrUto).  Table  wine, 
£  fr.  the  bottle  (cwaffa)  is  coarse  and 
acrid;  Lagrima  Christi  (red),  and 
Capri  (white),  are  good.  Beer  of  the 
country,  not  bad.  Oysters  iosttiche), 
from  the  Lago  di  Fusaro,  are  a  great 
delicacy.  A  sort  of  lobster  (tyjgustra) 
is  very  good.  The  Quay  of  S.  Lucia 
is  the  great  place  for  the  sale  of  shell* 
fish.  Smoking  is  allowed  in  all  the 
restaurants.  Ladies  can  go  to  the 
principal  ones. 

§  6.  Cafes. — Gran  Caffe  del  Palazzo 
Reale,  to  which  is  attached  the  restau- 
rant above  mentioned.  A  handsomely 
fitted  up  establishment,  the  most 
frequented  by  strangers. 

Cafe'  de  V  Europe,  with  restaurant  as 
above,  much  frequented  by  the  mili- 
tary, and  noisy. 

Cafe'  Benvenuto,  in  the  Str.  di  Chiaia. 

Caffc? Italia,  Str.  di  Roma  (Toledo). 

Cafe  du  Grand  Pavilion,  and  Caf€ 
Nazionale,  in  the  Villa  Nazionale,  close 
to  where  the  band  plays. 

A  cup  of  chocolate,  30  to  50  c. ; 
breakfast,  coffee,  bread  and  butter,  60 
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c,  with  eggs,  1  fr.  A  cup  of  black 
coffee  (cafffnero)  costs  20  c 

The  ices  (gehti),  of  Naples,  are  cele- 
brated, and  may  be  obtained  at  all  the 
best  cafes.  They  are,  however,  only 
to  be  had  in  the  evening.  Nothing  but 
granite,  a  sort  of  frozen  snow,  very 
refreshing,  can  be  obtained  in  the 
morning  and  .afternoon.  A  gelato 
costs  60  to  80  c. ;  a  granita,  40  to 
50  c ;  half  portions  of  either  can  be 
ordered.  The  iced  water  at  the  cafes 
is  generally  bad,  and  had  better  be 
avoided. 

Caution  is  recommended  in  the  use 
of  ices,  fruit,  and  all  the  effervescent 
and  acid  wines. 

§  7.  Passports.  Police  Office. — 
Though  passports  are  not  legally  re- 
quired by  English  people  in  Italy,  it  is 
much  better  to  be  provided  with  a 
Foreign  Office  passport,  aud  produce 
it  when  asked  for,  rather  than  argue 
the  point  with  a  subordinate  official  to 
the  great  loss  of  time  and  temper.  It 
is  often  necessary  too,  for  purposes  of 
identification,  and  in  some  places 
letters  will  not  be  given  at  the  post- 
office  without  it.  On  leaving  Naples 
for  France,  the  visa  of  the  French 
Consul  may  be  necessary ;  but  tra- 
vellers had  better  make  iuquiries  on 
this  subject  at  their  hotel  or  consulate. 
The  Police  Office  is  at  the  Questura, 
forming  part  of  the  Palazzo  del 
Municipio,  in  the  Piazza  del  Muni- 
cipio. 

§8.  Railways— The  Central  Sta- 
tion, near  the  Porta  Nolana,  is  for 
trains  to  Rome,  via  Caserta,  Capua, 
S.  Germano,  &c.  j  to  Foggia  and 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  via  Be- 
nevento;  and  to  S.  Severino,  via 
Nola.  The  Old  Station,  near  the 
other,  is  for  trains  to  Salerno  via 
Pompeii,  with  a  branch  to  Gastellam- 
mare.  For  times  of  departure  and 
fares,  see  published  time-tables.  Return 
tickets  between  Naples  and  Rome, 
available  from  Saturday  to  Monday; 
and  between  Naples,  Ancona,  and 
Bologna,  available  for  12  days. 
Through  tickets  can  be  obtained  from 
Naples  to.  Alexandria,  in  connexion 


with  the  Adriatico-Orientale  Com- 
pany's steamers,  1st  class,  265  fr.;  2nd 
class,  145  fr. 

§  9.  Steamers, — The  following  are 
the  principal  companies,  and  the  ports 
to  which  boats  run :  French  Meesageries 
Nationals — steamers    call    at   Naples 
on  their  way  between  Marseilles  and 
Alexandria  (Egypt),  weekly ;  and  be- 
tween Marseilles  and  the  Pirseus  and 
Constantinople,  fortnightly.      French 
Valery      Company — Civita      Vecchia, 
Leghorn,  and  Genoa,  twice  a  week, 
and  thence  to  Marseilles.      Eubctttino 
Company  —>  Port    Said   (Egypt;,    and 
thence  to    Bombay,  monthly ;  Alex- 
andria  (Egypt),    3   times  a  month; 
Leghorn  and  Genoa,  weekly ;  Cagli- 
ari  (Sardinia),    once  a  month,   with 
con  inuation  to  La  Maddalena,  and  to 
Tunis.      Peirano-Danovaro   Company — 
Leghorn  and  Genoa,  twice  a  week, 
with  continuation  to  Nice  and  Mar- 
seilles; Syracuse,  touching  at  Paola, 
Pizzo.  Reggio,  Messina,  and  Catania, 
weekly;  Ancona,  touching  at  Paola, 
Pizzo,  Messina,  Reggio,  Catania,  Si- 
derno,  Catanzaro,  Cotrone,    Kossano, 
Taranto,    Gallipoli,   Corfu,    Brindisi, 
Bari,  Molfetta,  Viesti,  Tremiti,  weekly, 
with  the  substitution  every  other  week 
of  Manfredonia  for  Taranto.    Florio 
Company —  Palermo,  4  times  a  week, 
with  continuation  along  the  coast  of 
Sicily  to  Malta,  twice  a  week,  and  to 
Tunis,  twice  a   week;   Messina  and 
Reggio,  weekly,  with  continuation  to 
Catania,  Syracuse,  and  Malta.     There 
is  a  service  of  English  boats  about 
every  iO  days  between  Liverpool,  Lon- 
don,   Naples,  and    the  ports  of  the 
Mediterranean.     Steamers  to  Ischia, 
touching  at  Procida,  twice  a  day  in 
the  summer  months,  once  a  day  at 
other  times;  to  Ponza,  Ventotene,  &c, 
once  a  week ;  to  Capri,  when  adver- 
tised in  the  summer .H»Por  information 
as  to  dates  of  sailing,  tares,  &c,  see  the 
different  companies'  advertisements,  to 
be  found  at  all  the  hotels. 

§  10.  Consulates.— -The  British 
Consulate  is  in  the  Vico  Calascion*, 
Monte  di  Dio,  Pizzo  Falcone;  Consul- 
General,  E.  W.  Bonham,  Esq.  C.B. ; 
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Vice-Consul,  H.  R.  Thompson,  Esq.  |  Via  diChiaja,  at  the  corner  of  the  Largo 


French  Consulate,  Palazzo  Gallo,  corner 
of  Strada  Sta.  Maria  in  Porto,  on  the 
Chiaia.  United  States  Consulate,  No. 
52,  Piazza  del  Municipio. 

§  11.  Bankers. — Messrs.  Iggulden 
and  Co.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Villa 
Nazionale  (they  are  Messrs.  M'Crac- 
ken's  agents  for  forwarding  packages 
to  England,  and  are  in  every  respect 
most  obliging  to  their  customers). 
Messrs.  Turner  and  Co.,  64,  Strada  S. 
Lucia.  Holmes  and  Co.,  Vico  Flavio 
Gioja,  near  the  Port.  Barff,  Vico 
Primo  Piliero.  Messrs.  Routh  and 
Co.,  1,  Vico  Alabardieri.  Anglo - 
Italian  Bank,  Piazza  del  Muni- 
cipio. Messrs.  Clanson  &  Co.,  agents 
to  the  London  and  Westminster 
Bank,  1,  Vico  Primo  Piliero.  Messrs. 
Rogers,  Brothers,  and  Co.,  American 
bankers,  and  Messrs.  Meuricoffre  and 
Co.,  both  at  52,  Piazza  del  Municipio. 
Gold  and  bank-notes  may  be  changed 
for  the  paper  currency  of  the  country 
at  any  of  the  numerous  money- 
changers. 

§  12.  Post  Office. — In  the  Palazzo 
Gravina,  Strada  di  Montoliveto.  The 
foreign  mails,  ix.  to  France,  England, 
Germany,  the  N.  of  Italy,  including 
Rome  and  Tuscany,  are  despatched 
twice  a  day  by  the  land  route  and  3  times 
a  week  by  the  steamers  to  Leghorn  and 
Genoa;  letters  may  be  sent  prepaid  or 
not;  if  not  prepaid  will  be  charged  double 
postage  (1*.)  on  delivery  m  England — 
the  prepayment  is  60  cent,  for  7£ 
grammes  or  J  oz.  Letters  for  Malta 
are  despatched  once  a  week,  and  must 
be  prepaid.  Letters  for  Egypt,  the 
Levant,  and  India,  &c.,  either  via  Brin- 
disi,  once  a  week,  or  by  the  Rubattino 
line.  Mails  are  despatched  to  all  parts 
of  the  Italian  kingdom  every  day,  and 
need  to  be  prepaid  (20c.),  and  to  Sicily 
by  the  contract  steamers  several  times 
a- week.  The  Post-office  is  open  from 
9  to  12  a.m.,  and  from  4  to  8  p.m.  It 
will  always  be  better  in  receiving  let- 
from  England  to  have  them  ad- 
ad  to  the  care  of  some  banker 
-chant,  or  to  an  hotel, 
re  are  branch  post  offices  in  the 


Garofalo,  in  the  quarter  inhabited  by 
foreigners,  and  in  the  Via  Foria  in  the 
centre  of  the  old  city.  There  are  also 
letter-boxes  in  different  part&of  the  city. 

§  13.  Telegraphs. — The  office  is  at 
the  General  Post-office.  Pal.  Gravina, 
Strada  di  Montoliveto.  A  message  to 
London  costs  9  frs. ;  to  other  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  1 0  frs. ;  to  France, 
4  frs. ;  to  Germany,  6  frs. ;  to  Russia, 
1 1  frs. ;  the  despatch  not  to  exceed 
20  words,  every  10  additional  ones 
being  charged  half  the  above  rates. 
Despatches  of  15  words  to  places  in  the 
Italian  kingdom  and  Sicily,  1  ft*., 
every  additional  word  10  c  There 
are  branch  offices  in  different  parts  of 
the  town. 

§  14.  Medical  Men. — Visitors  are 
recommended  to  write  to,  or  call  on, 
the  medical  men  whose  services  they 
wish  to  secure,  as  hotel-keepers  and 
commissionaires  often  intentionally 
mislead  strangers,  by  saying  that  the 
doctor  sent  for  is  out,  or  has  left,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  a  gra- 
tuity from  some  one  else. 

Physicians. — J.  A.  Menzies,  M.D. 
Edin.,  F.R.C.S.  Edin.,  Palazzo  Volpi- 
celli,  259,  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  G.  K. 
Wyatt,  L.RC.P.  Edin.,  M.R.C.S.  of 
King's  Col.  Lond.,  Palazzo  Calabretto, 
Str.  S.  Catarina  di  Chiaia.  Cavaliere  R. 
Cantani,  Professor  of  Clinical  Medicine, 
successor  to  Dr.  Tomasi,  Palazzo 
Tarsia.  C  Barringer,  M.D.  Paris. 
Dr.  Ramaglia,  103,  Via  della  Stella. 

Surgeons. — Cavaliere  Palasciano.  45, 
Via  San  Carlo.  Dr.  Testa.  Dr.  Felice 
de  Renzis.    Dr.  Truchesa. 

Accoucheur. — Professor  Capuano. 

Dentists. — Mr.  Dempster,  210,  Ri- 
viera di  Chiaia,  American.  Dr.  Atkin- 
son, 48,  I^argo  S.  Ferdinando,  English. 
Ballot,  Str.  di  S.  Carlo. 

§  15.  Shops,  Tradespeople. — The 
following  list  will  include  most  of 
the  shops  containing  things  required 
by  visitors,  but  it  is  as  well  always,  in 
the  case  of  anything  very  particular, 
to  ask  the  advice  of  your  banker.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  many 
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native  shops  it  it  still  necessary  to 
bargain.  Those,  however,  which  have 
not  prix  fixe  (prezzo  fisso)  written  up, 
should  be  as  much  as  possible  avoided. 
a.  Chemists. — Valentino  and  Saggesi, 
Largo  Garofalo,    civil  and  obliging, 

food  medicines  from  England.  Kernot, 
tr.  S.  Carlo,  good  medicines,  but 
very  high  prices,  and  complained  of 
for  incivility. 

6.  Booksellers  and  Stationers, — Detken 
and   Kocholl,    Piazza   del    Plebiscito, 
have  a  good   assortment  of   English 
(Tauchnitz  .Edition)  and  foreign  books, 
maps,    Handbooks,    Guide-books    of 
Naples,  Photographs,  and  Music  ;   En- 
glish spoken  :     a  reading-room   and 
a  circulating  library  attached  to  the 
shop.    Do  rant,    the   British    Library, 
267,    Riviera    di    Chiaia ;  Tauchnitz 
Edition,  Handbooks,  &c. :  a  reading- 
room  and  a  circulating  library  attached, 
both    well    supplied,  and    much  pa- 
tronized   by    English    and  American 
visitors.    G.  Dura,  for  modern  French 
and   Italian    books,    No.   10,   Via  di 
Chiaia,   and  at   No.   40,  Via  di  San 
Carlo,  opposite  the  Theatre,   fur  old 
books,  of  which  be  has  a  very  large 
collection,    especially  connected   with 
Naples  and  its  provinces.    Dufresne, 
61,  Str.  Medina,  especially  for  French 
publications  ;    a      reading-room     at- 
tached,   well  supplied    with  modern 
French    works.    Tipaldi,    57,    Strada 
Montoliveto,  English  water-colours  and 
drawing  materials.    Richter  and  Co., 
Portico  of  S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  litho- 
graphic printing,  writing,  drawing,  and 
painting  materials. 

c.  Photographs,  Views  of  Naples.—  Gril» 
let,  6,  Chiatamone,  has  a  great  repu- 
tation for  carte-de-visite  portraits;  his 
views  are  also  good.  Arena,  7,  Str. 
Pace,  good.  Sommer  and  Kehles, 
Str.  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia,  capital  views 
of  Naples,  Pompeii,  &c.,  and  of  works 
in  the  Museum.  Detken  and  Rocholl, 
the  booksellers,  have  a  good  collection. 
Gatti  and  Dura,  18,  Str.  del  Gigante, 
have  a  great  variety  of  views  in  gouache, 
a  style  so  peculiar  to  Naples.  Pira,  12 
Largo  Carolina,  also  for  gouache, 
Cesare  Uva,  266,  Riviera  di  Chiaia, 
govache.  Bernoud,  for  views  and  por- 
traits, Pal.  Berior  in  the  Toledo. 


d,  Provision  and  Wine  Merchants.— 
Stanford's,  next  door  to  Messrs.  Iggul- 
den's  Bank,  in  the  Largo  di  Vittoria. 
$»  Lovell,  1 3,  Str.  Bisignano. 

e.  Dressmakers,  Drapers,  Silk  Mercers, 
— Cardon,  209,  Str.  di  Chiaia,  expen- 
sive. Giroux,  216,  ditto.  Nethery; 
235,  Str.  di  Chiaia,  first  floor.  Picorna, 
in  the  same  street.  Pszenny-Fass, 
Palazzo  Calabritto.  Ricco,  8,  Str  S. 
Caterina  a  Chiaia.  Poma,  Str.  di 
Chiaia.  Valentino,  55,  Vico  Lungo  del 
Celso.  Grimwood,  Str.  di  Chiaia.  Per- 
cuoco,  Str.  di  Roma  (Toledo).  A. 
Reynard,  7,  Via  del  la  Pace.  A. 
Caillard,  Chiatamone.  Tragala  and 
Anteri,  288,  Str.  di  Roma.  P.  Marasca, 
67,  Str.  di  Fiorentini ;  these  last  two 
for  Sicilian  silk,  a  cheap  article. 

/.  Tailors. — Lennon,  2,  Str.  S.  Cate- 
rina a  Chiaia.  Mackenzie,  50,  Largo 
Cappella.  Kieper,  Str.  de  Montoliveto. 
Schultz,  19,  Largo  S.  Caterina  a 
Chiaia.  Tesoroue,  185,  Plassnel,  205, 
and  De  Vallier,  256,  Str.  di  Roma; 
Perinot,  French  tailor,  Str.  di  Chiaia. 
Pierce,  Str.  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia,  for 
English  ready  made  articles,  also 
general  bazaar. 

g.  Boot  and  Shoemakers. — Burring- 
ton,  English  bootmaker,  Palazzo  Par- 
tanna.  Patella,  Largo  Garofalo.  For 
ladies — Toro,  61,  and  De  No  tar  is,  189, 
Str.  di  Chiaia.  Finoia,  Palazzo  Mi- 
randa, Str.  S.  Orsola  a  Chiaia. 

h.  Hairdresser  and  Perfumer. — 
Zempt,  6,  Str.  S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia. 
Naples  soap  may  be  obtained  here, 
and  at  Bellet  and  Co.,  180,  Str.  di 
Roma  (Toledo)  ;  the  price  is  2  to  3  fr. 
a  pound  for  the  best  quality  ;  there  are 
two,  the  brown  and  the  white ;  the 
latter  is  to  be  preferred,  the  excess  of 
alkali  (potash)  being  removed  from  it, 
and  which,  when  left,  is  likely  to 
irritate  the  skin.  For  ladies — An- 
toinetta  Lenzi,  Via  Rocalla. 

•'.  Glovers. — Bossi,  179,  Str.  di  Roma, 
the  most  fashionable,  but  expensive. 
Cremonesi,  50,  Largo  S.  Ferdinando. 
Budillon,  19,  Str.  San  Carlo,  and  198, 
Str.  di  Chiaia.  Prattico,  23,  Str.  S. 
Giacomo.  Pellerano,  56 1 ,  Str.  di  Chiaia, 
a  good  workman  for  gloves  made  to 
measure.  Sangiovanm,  67,  Str.  di 
Chiaia.   L.  Costa,  Str.  di  Chiaia.  Mon- 
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agria,  294,  Str.  di  Roma.  A  good 
pair  of  gloves  costs  from  U  to  3 
frs.  Naples  gloves  being,  for  the  most 
part,  made  of  lamb- skin,  are  always  in- 
ferior to  the  kid  gloves,  properly  bo 
called,  of  Paris  ;  but  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  lamb-ski  u  for  gloves  the  Nea- 
politans have  certainly  an  advantage 
over  their  French  competitors  in  the 
same  material. 

k.  Coral,  Lava,  and  Tortoiseshcll  Omir 
meats  ani   Works. — Squad rilli,    7,  Str. 
della  Pace— one  of  the  largest  and  best 
assorted  dealers  in  coral  at  Naples,  and 
.with  fixed  prices  ;  he  is  a  large  exporter 
to  the  United  States ;  he  also  sells  lava 
and  tortoise-shell  works,  and  the  cos- 
tume figures  of  the  Calabrian  and  Sici- 
lian peasantry  from  Castelgirone  in  the 
latter    country.      Bolten,     Largo    di 
Cappella.     Gagliardi,  Piazza  Vittoria. 
.Michele    Piceione,    221,    Riviera    di 
Chiaia.     Palchetti,   a   good    working 
jeweller,  with  moderate  prices,  1,  Str. 
S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia.    Tagliaferri,  43, 
in  the  same  street.    Casalta,  Largo  di 
Cappella,  for  coral  ornaments  and  imi- 
tations of  Greek  and  Roman  jewellery. 
F.  Labriola,  Piazza   Vittoria,   a  very 
good  workman  in  tortoiseshell.    The 
pretended  lava  ornaments  are  generally 
made  of  varieties  of  ordinary   lime- 
stone,   found   in    fragments    amongst 
the   ancient  volcanic  deposits  in  the 
Fosso  Grande  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius 
and  on  the  Marina  of  Resina.     The 
most  varied  assortments  of  tortoise-shell 
work  will  be  found  in  the  shops  on  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio. 

/.  Watchmakers.  —  Reymond,  Str. 
S.  Caterina  a  Chiaia.  Gutvenger,  Lar- 
go di  Cappella  Vecchia. 

m.  Jewellers.  —  Casalta,  7,  Largo 
Cappella,  is  the  most  celebrated  for  his 
imitations  of  ancient  jewellery ;  he 
keeps  also  a  large  assortment  of  coral 
ornaments.  Murto,  Str.  della  Pace. 
Vigliarolo,  150.  Str.  di  Chiaia. 

n.  Music  and  Musical  Instruments, — 
Girard,  Str.  di  Roma  (Toledo).  Clau- 
setti,  18,  Str.  S.  Carlo.  Foreign 
music  at  Detken's,  who  keeps  also 
the  collection  of  Neapolitan  songs. 
Pianos  may  be  hired  of  Helzel,  138, 
Largo  Sta.  Caterina  a  Chiaia,  at  Sie- 
ver's,  Pal.  Francavella,  and  at  Niville's 


from  Erard's  of  Paris,  who  is  also  a 
manufacturer  at  2,  Banchi  Nuovi 
Montoliveto.  Chieschi,  piano-tuner, 
35,  Via  di  S.  Pietro  a  Majella,  Vinac- 
cia,  53  Roa  Catalana,  manufacturer  of 
violins,  guitars,  and  strings. 

•  o.  Imitation  Etruscm  Vases  and 
Terra-Cuttas. — Giustiniaui,  10  to  16, 
Str.  Marinella,  and  also  in  the  Str. 
S.  Lucia.  Colonuese,  21,  27,  and  69, 
Str.  Marinella.  Mollica,  Str.  S.  Lucia, 
who  has  very  successfully  imitated 
Urbino  or  Raphael  ware  in  coarser 
pottery. 

p.  Dealers  in  Antiquities,   Old  Chinay 
&c. — Signor  A.  Castellani,  brother  of 
the  celebrated  jeweller  at  Rome,  No.  5 
on  the  Chiatamone,  has  a  large  collec- 
tion of  ancient  gems,   coins,  bronzes, 
Italo-Greek  or  Etruscan    vases    and 
jewellery;    his   series  of  cameos   and 
intaglios  is  very  rich,  especially   those 
from  Sicily  and  Magna  Graccia ;  Signor 
C.  sells  also  reproductions  in  bronze  of 
the  most  celebrated  specimens  of  sta- 
tuary in  the  Museum.  Barone,  Palazzo 
della  Rossa,  in  the  Str.  della  Trinita 
Maggiore,  No.  6,  first  floor.   Di  Cres- 
cenzo,  87  and  8S,  S.  Lucia.     Cali,  16, 
Str.   S.   Caterina    a    Chiaia.      Donna 
Serafina  and    Scognamiglio,   97,   Str. 
Costantinopoli. 

q.  Miscellaneous. — Under  this  head- 
iugmay  be  mentioned  Old  Lace. — Mad. 
Cali,  159,  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  Parasols, 
Fans. — Martino,  21 1,  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 
Fancy  Embroidery,  German  Wools,  dec. — 
At  the  Gague  Petit,  21,  Str.  di  San 
Carlo. 

§  16.  Reading      Rooms,      News- 
papers.— The  principal  reading  rooms 
are  at  the  British   Library,  Detken's, 
and  Dufresne's,  all   mentioned  under 
the  heading  Booksellers.     English  and 
American  newspapers  are  to  be  found 
at  most  of  the  banks.    The  principal 
cafe's  have  a  good  supply  of  French 
and    Italian    ones.      The    *  Pungolo ' 
is  the  best  known  paper  published  at 
Naples,  it  appears  late  in  the  evening  • 
the  '  Patria '  is  a  good  morning   one : 
they  all,  good  and  bad  alike,  contain 
very  little  foreign  news.     An  English 
newspaper,    called    the    'Naples    and 
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Florence  Observer/  is  published  every 
Saturday,  and  contains  a  list  of  ar- 
rivals at  the  different  hotels?  with  in- 
formation as  to  excursions,  &c.,  useful 
to  the  visitor. 

An  English  club  has  lately  been 
started. 

§  17.  Sebvants. — Those  desirous  of 
engaging  servants  for  any  time,  had 
better  make  inquiries  at  their  bankers'. 
The  wages  of  a  valet-de-place  are 
from  5  to  6  fr.  a  day.  Antonio  di 
Antonio,  who  may  be  heard  of  at  the 
II.  des  Etrangers,  is  a  good  cicerone  for 
the  city  and  its  environs,  and  an  excellent 
travelling-servant  for  persons  wishing 
to  proceed  to  Sicily  aud  through  the 
provinces,  where  he  has  travelled  with 
several  of  our  countrymen,  by  whom  he 
is  recommended  highly  for  his  intelli- 
gence, honesty,  and  activity  ;  he  speaks 
both  French  and  English. 


$  18.  Carriage*,  Omnibuses* 
Boats. — The  charge  for  job  car- 
riages for  the  city  and  immediate 
vicinity  is  20  fr.  a  day,  with  a  buona- 
mano  of  2  to  3  fr.  to  the  driver ;  for 
half  a  day  12  fr.  In  winter,  when  the 
carriage  is  hired  by  the  month,  the 
common  charge  is  from  450  to  600 
fr.  per  month,  stipulating  for  an  open 
carriage  by  day  and  a  close  one  by 
night ;  and  that  the  engagement  is  for 
a  calendar  month,  otherwise  a  dispute 
may  arise.  The  buonamano  per  month 
is  25  fr.  Hackney  carriages  are  hired 
either  by  the  course  or  by  the  hour 
according  to  the  regulation  of  March 
13,  1867. 

The  following  copy  of  the  official 
tariff  for  hackney  vehicles,  published 
by  the  police  authorities,  will  be  use- 
ful both  as  regards  the  city  and  the 
environs : — 


Corsa  or  course  within  the  j 

city  limits,  not  to  exceed  f 

i  an  hour,  and  fur  1  or  2  [ 

persona I 

By  hour,  let  hour  ... 
Subsequent  hours      ,     .     . 

To  places  beyond  the  city  limits : — 

Poeilippo 

Fuori  Grotta 

Bagnoil  and  Lake  of  Agnano 
Vomero  and  Antixnano 
Capo  di  Monte  village  and  I 
Park-gate         .     .     .     ) 

I'ortici 

Rtsiiia 

Torre  del  Greco  .... 
S.  Giorgio  a  Crernano  or  Barra 


1  horse, 
open,  by 
|     day. 

1  horse, 

open,  by 

night. 

1  horse, 

closed,  by 

duy. 

1  horse, 

closed,  by 

night. 

2  horses, 
by  day.    ( 

Lire. 
0*00 

1*40 

l'OO 

Lire. 
1*00 

2-00 

1*40 

Lire. 
0-80 

1-60 
1*20 

Lire. 
1*60 

2*50 
1-50 

Lire. 
1*20 

1'80 
1-50 

2  horses, 
by  night. 

Lire. 
2*00 

3'00 

2-00 


1     150 

•  • 

1-7& 

•  • 

2*25      1 

1'20 

•  ■ 

1-50 

!       1*75 

2'00 

•  • 

2 '50 

•   • 

3'00 

1*60 

•  • 

1-75 

«   • 

2*25 

1*50 

•  • 

1-75 

•  • 

225 

175 

•   • 

2-00 

•   • 

2*50 

2 'M0 

•  ♦ 

2*50 

•  • 

3-00 

2'fiO 

•  • 

3-00 

•   • 

3-75 

1-75 

■  • 

2'10 

•  • 

2  50 

A  special  bargain  must  be  made  for 
greater  distances. 

The  limits  of  the  city  course  are : — 
the  Tondo  of  Capodimonte,  La  Casa 
dei  Cineri  ai  G-ranili,  the  Ponte  di 
Casanova,  the  commencement  of  the 
Str.  S.  Giovanni  a  Paolo,'  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  from  the  lnfras- 
eata,  Le  Fontanelle  in  the  Laftgo  delle 
Mortelle,  the  Fountain  of  the-  Lion  at 
Mergellina,  and  Piedigrotta.  The 
village  tariff  is  only  applicable  when 
the  carriage  is  taken  from  a  stand 


close  to  the  city  limit :  from  other 
places  there  will  be  the  fare  of  a  city 
course  to  pay  in  addition.  20  c.  is 
charged  for  any  article  of  luggage, 
large  or  small. 

When  carriages  are  taken  for  5  or 
6  hours  a  bargain  should  be  made, 
paying  I  fr.  for  every  hour,  or  at  most 
1  fr.  50  c.  for  the  first  aud  1  each  hour 
afterwards.  The  following  is  the 
general  charge  (but  an  understanding 
must  always  be  come  to  beforehand) 
for  the  different  conveyances  to  the 
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environs :  a  carriage  with  3  hones, 
for  the  whole  day,  20  fr.,  with  2 
hones  15  fr.,  with  a  btumamano  of  3 ; 
a  cabriolet  with  1  hone,  the  whole 
day,  8  fr. 

Omnibuses  run  along  all  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares  of  the  city  ;  the 
usual  fare  from  the  Chiaia,  Chiata- 
mone,  or  Santa  Lucia,  to  the  Museum, 
is  |  franc.  Fares,  1 5  c.  by  day,  30  c  by 
night ;  to  the  rly.  stat.  and  Tribunali, 
20  c. ;  to  Portici,  60  c 

Boats  with  4  oare  cost  per  day 
about  15  fr. ;  with  2  oan  from  Naples 
to  Portici,  5  fr. ;  a  seat  in  the 
market-boats  which  sail  daily  for 
Sorrento,  Castel  lam  mare,  Capri,  or 
Ischia,  about  2  fr. 

§  19.  Baths. — There  are  bathing 
establishments  in  the  Str.  della  Pace ; 
the  Largo  S.  Marco;  the  Via  Bella- 
dona  a  Chiaia ;  and*at  the  H.  de  Roma, 
in  the  S.  Lucia.  Hot  salt-water  baths 
can  be  procured  at  the  last-named. 
Near  tbe  Ponte  della  Maddalena  are 
baths  in  the  river  Sebeto. 

In  using  salt-water  baths  it  will  be 
important  to  ascertain  where  the 
water  has  been  obtained,  as  it  is  too 
often  taken  at  the  adjoining  pier, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
most  pestilential  drains  of  the  city. 
Avoid  for  the  same  reason  the  sea- 
bathing on  the  beach,  in  front  of  the 
Villa  Reale,  where  huts  are  set  up  in 
the  summer  months  opposite  the  out- 
fall of  the  several  drains  on  it.  Persons 
who  require  sea-bathing  will  do  better 
to  go  to  Sorrento,  Capri,  or  Ischia. 


§  20.  Churches. — Church  of  England. 
—Christ  Ch.,  in  the  Via  di  S.  Pasquale, 
opening  out  of  the  Chiaia ;  the  ground 
upon  which  it  stands  was  given  by  the 
Italian  Government.  Chaplain — the 
Rev.  Pelham  T.  Maitland.  Services 
on  Sundays  at  11  a.m.,  and  3' 15  p.m.  ; 
on  festivals,  and  every  Wednesday  and 
Friday,  at  1 1  a..m.  This  church  was 
erected  under  the  Consular  Act,  but 
the  grant  has  since  been  withdrawn, 
and  the  chaplain's  stipend  is  now  de- 
Dendent  on  the  pew  rents,  and  on  the 
-ibutions  of  visitors*  Scotch  Pres- 
in  Church. — A  new  chapel  in  the 


Largo  di  Cappella  Vecchia.  Minister 
— Rev.  A.  F.  Buscartet.  Services  cm 
Sundays'  at   11  A.M.,  and  3*30  PJf. 

German  and  French  Protestant  ChunA. 
— Vico  Freddo  (Str.  Poerio).  Services 
on  Sundays  at  10  a.m.,  and  midday. 
Wesley  an  Methodist  Mission  Churchy  210, 
Toledo.  Services  on  Sundays  at  mid- 
day, and  7  p.m.  For  Roman  Catholic 
churches,  see  Description  of  Naples, 
§  15. 

§  21.  Teachers  of  Languages, 
Drawing  and  Music.  —  Italian.  — 
Graziosi  and  Notarangeli,  to  be  heard 
of  at  Dorant's  Library.  Don  Gio- 
vanni Rotondo,  72,  Str.  San  Caterina. 
Giuseppe  NovL,  54,  Str.  di  Mergellina. 
Mad.  Savoldelli,  and  Paladini,  3,  Vico 
Campane.  Trilli,  at  Messrs.  Iggalden 
and  Son's.  Federico  Guarini,  19,  Vico 
della  Str.  Nuova,  Pizzofalcone.  Maz- 
zano,  17,  Trinita  de  Spagnuoli.  Muro, 
Capuro,  Malfatti,  Paroliello,  and  Tem- 
ming,  to  be  heard  of  at  Detken's 
Library.  A.  Spediceto,  262,  Str.  In- 
fradicta.  German. — Morhoff,  47,  Str. 
di.  S.  Caterina  da  Siena.  English  and 
French. — Holmes,  37,  Str.  Form  ale. 
Oates,  83,  Str.  Speranzella.  Manning, 
7,  Salita  Petrak).  L.  Peintner,  who 
speaks  English;  teaches  Italian  and 
French,  52,  Vico  Conte  di  Mola.  Miss 
Wolf,  95,  Stradadi  Chiaia,  isa  good  daily 
governess,  and  gives  lessons  to  ladies 
in  English,  German,  and  French.  Sig- 
nora  Almerinda  Capocci,  and  Signora 
Virginia  di  Simone,  10,  Vico  dei 
Tedeschi  a  Toledo,  both  good  parlatrici 
and  daily  governesses.  Rev.  Dr.  Poggi, 
D.D.,  formerly  Principal  of  New 
Brighton  College,  near  Liverpool,  23, 
Chiatomone,  gives  private  lessons  in 
Italian,  French,  Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics.  Drawing.  —  E.  Festa 
(landscape),  48,  Strada  Nardones. 
Singing. — Pappalardo,  49,  Largo  S. 
Fernando.  Ferrarese,  13,  Vico  S. 
Teresella  degli  Spagnoli.  Florimo, 
Professor  at  the  Conservatorio  di  Mu- 
sica.  Mugnone,  Salita  Tarsia,  Pa- 
lazzo del  Comune.  Paturzo,  22,  Vico 
S.  Giuseppe.  Holmes,  34,  Str.  di 
Chiaia.  Biscardi,  171,  Str.  di  Chiaia. 
Consalvo,  27,  S.  Maria  in  Portico. 
E.  Wenzell,  a  good  singing  master,  to 
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be  heard  of  at  Girard'e  music-shop. 
Piano.  —  Coop,  57,  Salita  S.  Mattia. 
Cerimele,  8,  Str.  S.  A  una  di  Palazzo. 
Lanza,  Pal  umbo,  and  Serrao,  at  the 
Conservatories  Catalano,  37,  Str. 
Formale.  Russo,  26,  Str.  Maguo- 
cavallo.  Albanese,  24,  Trinith,  degli 
Spagnuoli.  Violin,  —  Pinto,  Ospizio 
de'  Ciechi  a  Chiaia.  Graviglie,  at  Gir- 
ard's.  Violoncello. — Ciandelli,  46.  Str. 
Concordia  Tarritiello.  Harp, — Albano, 
17,  Vico  de'  Greci.  Mad.  Marrao, 
Vico  Lucia.  For  composition  (contra- 
pwito),  Carlo  Conti.  Any  change  in  the 
addresses  of  all  these  masters  can  be 
ascertained  at  Dorant's  or  Detken's 
Library. 

§  22.  Artists.  —Sculptors. —  Ange- 
lina, in  the  Albergo  de'  Poveri.  Persico, 
and  Gennaro  Call,  in  the  Piazza  Ca- 
vour,  under  the  Museum.  Solari,  in 
his    studio    under    the    Albergo    de' 


Poveri.  Painters.  —  Mancinelli,  31, 
VicoS.  Spirito.  Smargiassi,  13,  Strada 
Bisignano.  Guerra,  in  the  Museum. 
Gonsalvo  Carelli,  66,  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 
Achille  Carelli,  57,  Riviera  di  Chiaia, 
Verloet,  I^arco  Ascensione  a  Chiaia. 
Morelii,  47,  Via  della  Pace.  Di  Napoli, 
Vico  S.  A  niello.  Gigante  (Giacinto), 
Salita  della  Salute,  Duclerc,  S.  Teresa 
a  Chiaia.  Pietrocola  is  a  good  painter 
of  portraits  in  miniature.  Solari  for 
small  views  and  sketches  of  environs 
of  Naples,  under  the  Hdtel  des  Etran- 
gers,  Chiatamone.  Caruson,  1.3,  Strada 
Mergellina  and  at  the  Museum,  for 
miniature  portraits  and  copies  of  the 
old  masters.  Pira,  22,  17  Largo  Caro- 
lina, is  a  painter  of  landscapes  in. 
gouache — a  class  of  art  almost  pecu* 
liar  to  Naples:  other  artists  in  this 
branch  are  Di  Crescenzo,  19,  Chiata- 
mone, Romano,  and  Signora  Sciorati. 
Palazzi,for  animals,  47  Via  della  Pace. 
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§  1 .   GENERAL  TOPOGRAPHY.  j  nople  ^  claiD/of  occupying  the  most 

The  city  of  Naples,  situated  in  40 J  j  beautiful  site  in  Europe.    It  is  built  on 
52'  N.  lat.  and  14°  15'  E.  long,  from   the  N.  shores  of  the  Gulf,  which  is 
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upwards  of  35  English  m.  in  circuit, 
from  the  Capo  della  Campanella  on 
the  S.E.,  to  the  Capo  di  Miseno  on  the 
N.  W. ;  and  more  than  52  m.  in  circuit, 
if  we  include  the  islands  of  Capri  and 
Ischia,  from  the  Punta  Carena,  the  S. 
point  of  Capri,  to  the  Punta  dell'  Im- 
peratore,  the  W.  point  of  Ischia. 

The  country  which  lies  along  the  N.E. 
shores  of  this  Bay  is  an  extensive  flat, 
continuous  with  the  great  plain  of  the 
Campania  Felix.  The  river  Sebeto, 
Sebetus,  flows  through  it.  In  ancient 
times  a  marsh,  it  is  now  under  culti- 
vation principally  as  market  gardens, 
from  which  the  capital  derives  its  very 
abundant  supply  of  vegetables.  Be- 
tween Naples  and  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines,  Vesuvius  rises  insulated  in 
the  plain,  its  lower  slopes  studded  with 
densely-peopled  villages.  Along  the 
coast,  between  Vesuvius  and  the  sea,  are 
the  towns  of  Portici,  Resina,  Torre  del 
Greco,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  and  the 
sites  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii. 
Beyond  the  Sarno,  at  the  extremity  of 
the  plain,  and  at  the  point  where  the 
coast  suddenly  bends  to  the  W.,  is  the 
town  of  Castellammare,  near  the  site  of 
Stabue,  at  the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sant' 
Angelo,  the  highest  point  of  that  moun- 
tain range  which  forms  the  S.E. 
boundary  of  the  Bay,  an  offshoot  from 
the  main  chain  of  the  Apennines.  Be- 
tween Castellammare  and  the  Capo  della 
Campanella  are  the  towns  of  Vico, 
Meta,  Sorrento,  and  Massa.  About  4 
m.  from  the  extremity  of  the  Promon- 
tory lies  Capri,  which  is  17  m,  in  a 
direct  line  from  Naples. 

The  coast  to  the  W.  of  Naples,  as  far 
as  the  Promontory  of  Misenum,  is  more 
broken  and  irregular.  The  Promontory 
of  Posiiipo  separates  the  Bay  of  Naples 
from  that  of  Pozzuoli,  and  conceals  Mi- 
senum from  the  city.     Following  the 
coast  is  the  island  of  Nisida.    Further 
on,  and  more  inland  on  the  rt.,  are 
the  extinct  craters  of  the  Solfatara,  of 
the  Lake  of1  Agnano,  and  of  Astroni. 
Beyond  these,  on  a  tongue  of  land, 
tands  Pozzuoli ;  passing  which  is  the 
*onte  Nuovo,    and   farther  still  the 
ike  of  Avernus,  the  Lucrine  Lake, 
e  ruins  of  Cumre,  the  Lake  of  Fu- 
ro,  Baiac,  the  Elysian  Fields,  the  Mare 


Morto,  and  the  port  and  promontory  of 
Misenum.  Beyond  Misenum  are  the 
islands  of  Procida  and  Ischia.  The 
Bay  between  Ischia  and  Capri  is  14  m. 
wide,  its  length  from  W.  to  E.  is  about 
15. 

Naples  itself  is  built  at  the  base  and 
on  the  slopes  of  a  range  of  hills  which 
have  the  general  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre. This  range  is  divided  into 
two  natural  depressions  by  a  transverse 
ridge  bearing  in  its  different  portions  the 
names  of  Capodimonte,  St.  Elmo,  and 
Pizzofalcone,  and  terminating  on  the  S. 
in  the  small  promontory  on  which 
stands  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  The 
crescent  which  lies  to  the  E.  of  this 
ridge  includes  the  largest  and  most 
ancient  portion  of  the  city,  extending 
from  the  flanks  of  Capodimonte  and  St. 
Elmo  to  the  Sebeto,  and  including  within 
its  circuit  the  principal  public  edifices 
and  establishments.  It  is  intersected 
from  N.  to  S.  by  a  long  street,  of  which 
the  lower  portion  is  the  Toledo  or  Str. 
di  Roma ;  and  is  perhaps  more  densely 
peopled  than  any  town  of  the  same  extent 
in  Europe.  The  crescent  on  the  W.  of 
St.  Elmo  is  the  modern  city,  known  as  the 
Chiaia.  It  is  connected  with  the  E.  por- 
tion by  the  streets  which  occupy  the  de- 
pression between  St.  Elmo  and  Pizzofal- 
cone, and  by  a  broad  road  which  extends 
along  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  Pizzofal- 
cone, to  the  Villa  Reale  and  the  Mer- 
gellina on  the  W.  This  street  or 
quay  bears  in  its  various  parts  the 
names  of  II  Gigante,  Santa  Lucia,  Chia- 
tamone,  and  Vittoria.  The  Chiaia  forms 
a  long  and  somewhat  narrow  strip  of 
streets  and  squares  occupying  the  space 
between  the  sea  and  the  lower  depres- 
sions of  the  Vomero.  A  broad  street, 
called  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  running 
parallel  to  the  shore,  bordered  on  the  N. 
by  handsome  houses,  where  the  foreign 
visitors  principally  reside,  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  public  gardens  called  the  Villa 
Nazionale,  passes  along  its  whole  length. 
At  the  extremity  of  the  Chiaia  are 
the  quarters  of  the  Piedigrotta  and 
the  Mergellina.  From  the  former  the 
Grotta  di  Posiiipo  leads  to  Pozzuoli. 
From  the  Mergellina  a  good  road  winds 
over  the  S.  face  of  the  promontory  to 
the  same  town. 
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The  length  of  Naples  ftom  the  Ponte 
della  Maddalena  to  the  Mergelliua  is 
4  m. ;  the  breadth  from  the  Capodi- 
monte  to  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo  is  2$. 

There  are  more  than  1300  streets,  in 
which  the  houses  are  regularly  num- 
bered. Strada  is  the  term  applied  to 
broad  streets;  Vico,  Vicolo,  and  Vtoo- 
letto,  are  the  names  respectively  for  a 
narrow  street,  a  lane,  and  an  alley  ;  a 
hilly  street  leading  from  the  new  to  the 
old  town,  is  called  Calata ;  one  leading 
to  the  suburbs  Salita ;  streets  so  steep 
as  to  require  steps,  are  Gradone ;  and 
when  with  many  branches,  Rav\pe. 
Few  of  the  streets  bear  the  name  of 
Via,  but  here  and  there  the  term  Ruu, 
a  record  of  the  Angevine  dynasty, 
is  met  with.  The  larger  open  spaces 
formerly  called  Larghi  are  now 
generally  designated  as  Piazze. 


§  2.  HISTORICAL  TOPOGRAPHY. 

Some  local  antiquaries  assign  a 
Phoenician  origin  to  Naples,  and  re- 
gard the  story  of  Parthenope,  the  Syren, 
as  the  poetic  tradition  of  the  event. 
Ancient  writers,  however,  agree  in 
representing  it  as  a  Greek  settle- 
ment, though  the  circumstances  of  its 
foundation  are  obsurely  narrated. '  It 
seems  that  a  colony  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Cumse  first  settled  on  the  spot,  and 
gave  the  city  which  they  founded  the 
name  of  Parthenope;  and  that  subse- 
quently they  were  joined  by  a  colony 
of  Athenians  and  Chalcidians,  with 
some  settlers  from  Pithecusa  (lschia), 
who  built  a  distinct  city  under  the 
name  of  Neapolis,  or  the  new  town; 
upon  which  Parthenope  assumed  the 
name  of  Palapolis,  or  the  old  city. 

1.  Daring  the  Greek  period. — The  tes- 
timony of  Livy  leaves  no  doubt  that 
Palapolis  and  Neapolis,  though  distinct 
in  name,  were  identical  in  language,  in 
customs,  and  in  government.  But  all 
attempts  to  define  with  accuracy  their 
relative  extent  and  situation,  in  spite 
of  the  learning  expended  upon  the 
task,  have  failed.  It  is  however  sup- 
posed that  a  line  drawn  from  the 
Porto  Piccolo  on  th*  sea  to  the  Porta 


Alba,  and  thence  in  a  semicircle 
through  the  Largo  delle  Pigne  and  the 
Porta  S.  Gennaro,  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine,  would  include  the  site  both 
of  PalcBpolis  and  Neapolis,  Excavations 
made  within  this  circuit  have  brought 
to  light  Greek  substructions,  fragments 
of  Greek  sculpture,  and  Greek  coins. 
Of  this  space,  Palcepolis  is  supposed 
to  have  occupied  the  fiat  coast  from 
the  Porto  Piccolo  to  the  Castel  del 
Carmine,  and  to  the  Porta  Nolana 
inland;  while  Neapolis  occupied  the 
higher  ground  immediately  behind. 

At  a  very  early  period  Palapolis  and 
Neapolis  became  united  as  a  Republic. 
They  allied  themselves  with  Borne 
about  b.c.  400,  and  at  a  later  period  their 
walls  were  so  strongas  to  offer  resistance 
to  Pyrrhus,  Hannibal,  and  Spartacus. 
When  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
the  world  they  looked  with  favour  on 
a  Republic  which  had  retained  its  inde- 
pendence without  joining  in  the  wars  of 
other  States,  which  had  always  afforded 
a  generous  asylum  to  the  exiles  of 
Rome,  and  which  possessed  an  irre- 
sistible fascination  in  the  luxuries  of 
its  climate  and. its  habits,  and  in  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery.  In  the  plenitude 
of  the  imperial  power  and  of  the  intel- 
lectual greatness  of  Rome,  her  em-* 
perors,  her.  statesmen,  her  historians, 
and  her  poets  took  up  their  residence 
on  the  shores  of  Naples. 

2.  Under  the  Romans.— During  the 
Civil  Wars  a  body  of  the  partisans  of 
Syila,  having  entered  the  city  by  treach- 
ery ,  massacred  most  of  its  inhab.  B.C.  82. 
Augustus  is  said  to  have  united  the 
two  Greek  cities,  and  to  have  restored 
their  walls  and  towers.  Like  .Virgil, 
and  other  illustrious  men  of  his  reign, 
Augustus  resided  frequently  at  Naples, 
and  most  of  his  successors  followed  his 
example.  Tiberius,  during  his  stay* 
made  the  island  of  Capri  infamous  by 
his  excesses;  Claudius  assumed  the 
Greek  «ostume  and  became  an  officer 
of  the  Republic;  Nero  acted  on  its 
theatre;  Titus  assumed  the  office  of 
its  Archon,  and  Hadrian  of  its  De- 
march. 

3.  Under  the  Goths.-^The  walls  of 
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Naples,  which  were  complete  at  the 
invasion  of  Italy  by  Odoacer  in  476, 
continued  perfect  down  to  that  of 
the  Goths  under  Theodoric,  whose  sac 
eessors  appear  to  have  exercised  a 
gentle  sway  at  Naples,  and  to  have 
so  strengthened  its  walls  as  to  make 
it  one  of  the  strongest  of  the  forti- 
fied cities  of  Italy.  In  536  it  defied 
the  skill  and  resources  of  Belisarius, 
who,  however,  turning  aside  its  aque- 
duct, marched  his  troops  into  the  city 
through  its  channel.  Besides  being 
laid  under  subjection  to  the  Eastern 
Emperors,  Naples  was  sacked  and 
almost  depopulated  by  the  conquerors. 
In  543  the  walls  resisted  the  attack  of 
Totila,  who,  after  a  protracted  siege, 
reduced  the  city  by  famine,  and  razed 
its  fortifications. 

4,  Under  the  Eastern  Emperors, — 
When  the  Gothic  kingdom  had  been 
subdued  by  Narses,  he  seized  Naples, 
and  made  it  subject  to  the  Exarchs  of 
Bavenna.  It  was  then  governed  nomi- 
nally by  dukes  appointed  by  the  em- 
perors, but  was  allowed  to  retain  its 
own  laws,  magistracy,  and  municipal 
institutions.  Under  these  dukes,  the 
walls  were  rebuilt  to  resist  the  invasion 
of  the  Longobards,  who  besieged  the 
city  without  success  in  581.  The  impe- 
rial authority  gradually  became  so  weak 
that  it  was  unable  to  prevent  the  citi- 
zens from  assuming  the  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  governor  by  the  title  of 
Omsole  or  Duca, 

5.  Under  the  Republic  and  the  Lom- 
bards.—  For  nearly  400  years  after 
Naples  threw  off  the  yoke  of  the  East- 
ern Empire  it  retained  its  independence. 
It  was  besieged  twice  by  the  Lpngobard 
dukes  of  Beneventum ;  in  815  by  Gri- 
moaldus  II.,  who  was  bought  off  by  the 
duke  Teotistus,a  Greek,  for  8000  golden 
solidi;  and  in  821  by  Sicon  IV.,  who 
was  aided  by  Theodore,  the  former 
duke,  who  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
After  a  protracted  siege  the  Longobards 
withdrew,  but  they  compelled  Naples 
*o  become  tributary  to  the  Duchy  of 

•neventum.  In  1027  Pandolfo  IV., 
ace  of  Capua,  besieged  and  took 
>les  from  lJuke  Sergins,  on  account 


of  the  hospitality  the  latter  had  af- 
forded to  Pandolfus  Count  of  Teano, 
But  in  1030  Sergins  recovered  the  city 
with  the  aid  of  the  Greeks  and  of  those 
Norman  adventurers  who  had  already 
begun  to  make  their  valour  felt  in 
Southern  Italy.  In  reward  for  the 
services  received,  Sergins  gave  the 
Normans  some  land  between  Capua 
and  Naples,  upon  which  they  built 
Arersa,  and  of  which  he  conferred  on 
their  leader,  Kainulfus,  the  title  of 
Count. 

6.  Under  the  Normans. — The  Normans 
made  no  attempt  to  possess  themselves 
of  Naples  till  1 130,  when  Roger  besieged 
it,  and  after  a  protracted  siege  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender.  He  had  the  cir- 
cuit of  the  walls  measured,  and  found 
that  it  was  a  little  more  than  2  m. 
Roger  was  the  same  year  proclaimed 
King  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  William  I. 
(the  Bad),  his  son,  extended  the  circuit 
of  the  walls,  built  Castel  Capuano 
and  the  Castel  dell'  Ovo.  The  walls 
appear  to  have  been  completed  by  his 
successors  William  II.  and  Tancred,  in 
whose  reign  the  city  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Emperor  Henry  VI., 
who  claimed  the  kingdom  in  right  of 
his  wife  Constance,  the  only  daughter 
of  Roger. 

7.  Under  the  Suabians. — Frederick  II. 
founded  the  University  of  Naples,  and 
by  making  the  city  his  residence  be- 
came also  the  founder  of  its  greatness 
and  prosperity.  In  1253,  after  a  siege 
of  ten  months  by  Conrad,  his  son, 
Naples  was  compelled  by  famine  to 
surrender  at  discretion.  Conrad  demo- 
lished the  walls,  which  were  soon  after 
restored  and  enlarged  by  Pope  Inno- 
cent IV. 

8.  Under  the  Angevine  di /nasty.- — Chas. 
I.  made  greater  efforts  than  any  of  his 
predecessors  to  give  strength  and  im- 
portance to  Naples.  He  removed  the 
seat  of  government  from  Palermo  to 
Naples,  extended  the  city  on  the  E. 
side  as  far  as  the  Piazza  del  Mercato, 
filled  up  the  marshy  tract  between  the 
old  walls  and  the  sea,  and  built  in  1283 
the  Castel  Nuovo.    He  also  repaired  its 
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walls,  paved  the  streets,  destroyed  the 
ancient  palace  of  the  Neapolitan  Re- 
public, began  the  restoration  of  the 
cathedral,  and  built  several  churches 
and  monasteries.    His  son  Charles  XI. 
built  the  Molo  Grande  and  the  castle  of 
St.  Elmo,  enlarged  the  city  walls,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications  on  the 
sea-side.     Naples   was   besieged  and 
captured  in  1387  by  Louis  II.  of  Au- 
jou ;  it  was  again  besieged  in  1420  by 
Louis  III.  of  the  same  family,  who 
was  driven  off  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon, 
and  was   besieged  and  captured    by 
the  same  Alfonso  in  1423.     In  1426 
the  city  walls  were  enlarged  towards 
the  sea  by  Joanna  II.    Alfonso  again 
besieged  the  city,  though  without  effect, 
in  1438,  in  1440,  and  in  1441;  but  in 
1442,  after  a  protracted  siege,  he  en- 
tered  it   through  the    canal    of    an 
aqueduct,  called  the  Pozzo  di  S.  Sofia, 
which  was  pointed  out  to  him  by  two 
deserters,  and  thus  expelled  for  ever 
the  Angevine  dynasty. 

9.  Under  the  Aragonese  dynasty. — Fer- 
dinand I.  extended  the  city  walls  toward 
the  E.  from  the  Porta  del  Carmine  to 
S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  and  employed 
Giuliano  da  Majano  to  fortify  them. 
He  opened  new  gates,  some  of  which 
are  still  standing,  as  are  portions  of  the 
walls.  He  also  restored  the  cathedral, 
erected  a  lighthouse  on  the  Molo,  and 
introduced  the  art  of  printing  and  the 
manufacture  of  silk. 

10.  Under  the  Spaniards. — On  the 
accession  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Pietro  Navarro,  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary engineer,  was  employed  by  Gon- 
salvo  da  Cordova  to  mine  the  Castel 
dell'  Ovo.  In  1518  the  city  was  be- 
sieged by  Lautrec,  and  in  1535  it 
received  its  greatest  and  last  enlarge- 
ment from  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo.  He  extended  the  fortifica- 
tions from  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara 
to  St.  Elmo,  including  the  hill  of 
Pizzofalcone,  passing  along  the  site  of 
the  Piazza  delle  Pigne  or  Cavour,  the 
Fosse  del  Grano,  and  the  Mercatello, 
and  rejoining  the  Angevine  walls  at  S. 
Sebastiano.  These  walls  were  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  tufa,  and  were  fur- 


nished with  bastions  and  curtains.  Don 
Pedro  also  filled  up  the  fosse  of  the 
Angevine  fortifications  on  the  W.  side, 
and  opened  the  Strada  di  Toledo  (now 
di  Roma)  on  its  site.  He  constructed  the 
main  drain  in  the  Piazza  Pignasecca, 
forming  the  entrance  to  the  system  of 
sewers  which  he  carried  to  the  sea. 
He  also  built  the  royal  palace,  which 
was  occupied  by  Charles  V.  when  he 
landed  here  on  his  return  from  hit 
African  expedition,  and  was  known  as 
the  Palazzo  Vecchio  till  1842,  when  it 
was  pulled  down.  In  1 540  he  converted 
the  old  Castel  Capuano  into  the  Palace 
of  the  Tribunals  and  the  General  Re* 
cord  Office  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the 
other  viceroys  it  will  suffice  to  mention 
that  in  1558  the  Duke  of  Alva  im- 
proved the  works  of  the  Mole;  in  1577 
the  Marques  de  Mondejar  built  the 
Arsenal;  in  1586  the  Duke  d'Ossuna 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  present 
Museo  Nazionale  as  the  viceregal  sta- 
bles; in  1596  the  Count  d'Olivares 
commenced  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia ;  in 
1600  the  Count  de  Lemos  added  a  new 
wing  to  the  Palazzo  Reale  for  the 
reception  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain;  in 
1607  the  Count  de  Benevento  opened 
the  street  of  Poggio  Reale;  in  1615 
the  Count  de  Lemos  converted  the 
viceregal  stables  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna 
into  a  university;  in  1634  the  Count 
de  Monterey  built  the  viaduct  over 
the  Strada  di  Chiaia;  in  1640  the 
Duke  de  Medina  gave  his  name  to  the 
Porta  Medina ;  in  1649  the  Count 
d'Onate  erected  the  first  theatre  built 
in  Naples,  called  the  Teatro  di  S.  Barto- 
lommeo,  which  was  pulled  down  when 
Carlo  III.  built  that  of  San  Carlo ;  in 
1668  Don  Pedro  Antonio  of  Aragon 
built  the  Dock  which  adjoins  the 
Arsenal;  and  in  1695  the  Duke  de 
Medina  Celi,  the  last  of  the  Spanish 
viceroys,  completed  the  Chiaia. 

If  the  viceroys  did  little  for 
the  public  works  at  Naples,  we  can- 
not say  as  much  of  the  zeal  with 
which  they  removed  many  of  her 
works  of  art.  As  one  example  out  of 
many,  we  may  mention  that  the  Mar- 
ques de  Villafranca,  on  resigning  the 
viceroyalty,  which  he  held  only  for 
two  months,  in  1671,  carried  back  with 
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him  to  Spain  the  four  statues  of  rivers 
from  the  fountain  on  the  Mole,  that 
of  Venus  from  the  fountain  of  the 
Castel  Nuovo,  and  the  statues  and 
sculptures  by  Giovanni  da  Nola  from 
the  Fontana  Medina. 

11.  Under  the  House  of  Austria, — The 
emperors  of  Austria  governed  the  king- 
dom by  their  viceroys,  who  were  mostly 
Germans.  In  the  brief  space  of  twenty- 
seven  years  there  were  not  less  than 
13  viceroys,  4  of  whom  held  office 
for  only  half  a  year.  Amidst  such 
changes  in  the  executive,  the  public 
works  were  wholly  disregarded. 

1 2 .  Under  the  Spanish  Bourbons. — The 
conquest  of  Naples  by  Don  Carlos,  the 
younger  son  of  Philip  IV.,  and  his 
accession  to  the  crown  by  the  title  of 
Charles  III.,  were  important  events  in 
the  history  of  modern  Naples,  which 
owes  to  him  her  present  development 
in  wealth,  in  population,  and  in  extent. 
He  enlarged  the  Palazzo  Reale,^  com- 
pleted the  harbour  of  the  Molo  Grande, 
constructed  the  street  of  the  Marina, 
built  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo,  the 
Albergo  de'  Poveri,  and  the  palace  of 
CapocUmonte,  &c,  and  fortified  the 
shores  of  the  bay.  His  son,  Ferdinand 
I.,  and  Joseph  Bonaparte  and  Murat 
during  the  French  occupation,  effected 
also  great  improvements;  the  Strada 
di  S.  Carlo  air  Arena,  the  Strada  del 
Campo,  the  Mergellina,  the  roads  of 
Posilipo  and  Capodimonte,  the  pro- 
menade of  the  Chiaia,  and  the  piazza  of 
the  Palazzo  Reale  were  constructed ;  the 
Botanic  Garden,  the  Museum,  the  Aca- 
demy, and  other  public  institutions 
were  established.  During  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  the  new  harbour  for  ships 
of  war  was  begun ;  the  reign  of  Ferdi- 
nand II.  had  already  seen  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Ch.  of  S.  Francesco 
di  Paola,  the  extension  of  the  Chiaia, 
and  other  works  of  permanent  utility 
and  ornament. 

1.1.  Under  the  House  of  Savoy. — The 
standard  of  revolt  raised  in  Sicily  by 
Garibaldi  against  the  young  king 
Francis  II.  proved  successful,  and  on 
the  7th  September,  I860,  that  wonder- 


ful man  entered  Naples,  and  pro- 
claimed Victor  Emanuel  of  Savoy 
king  of  Italy.  A  great  deal  has  been 
done  for  the  improvement  of  the  town 
during  the  reign  of  the  present  mo- 
narch. Many  of  the  squares  have 
been  planted  with  trees  and  gardens  ; 
several  new  streets  cut  through  the 
populous  parts  of  the  town ;  a  magni- 
ficent embankment  with  a  wide  road- 
way, trees,  &c,  carried  from  the  quay 
of  S.  Lucia;  along  the  front  of  the 
Chiatamone,  to  the  Villa  Nazionale; 
and  a  capital  road,  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  made  all  along  the  heights 
above  the  town ;  besides  a  number  of 
most  important  sanitary  improvements. 


§  3.   PRESENT    REMAINS    OF     ANCIENT 
NAPLES. 

There  are  few  ancient  remains  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Naples,  though 
the  country  around  is  covered  with 
ruins  of  temples,  theatres,  and  villas, 
and  her  museum  is  rich  in  monuments 
of  Greek  and  Roman  art. 

Fragments  of  the  Temple  of  Cas- 
tor  and  Pollux  are  preserved  in  the 
facade  of  the  Ch.  of  San  Paola,  which 
occupies  its  site  (see  p.  137).  They 
consist  of  two  columns,  a  portion  of 
an  architrave,  and  two  torsos. 

Of  the  other  temples  scarcely  any- 
thing has  survived  except  the  names. 
The  sites  of  the  Temples  of  Neptune  and 
of  Apollo  are  occupied  by  the  cathedral, 
the  old  basilica  of  Santa  Restituta 
being  supposed  to  stand  on  the  foun- 
dations of  a  temple  of  Apollo;  on  the 
site  of  the  Temple  of  Ceres  stands  the 
Ch.  of  S.  Gregorio  Armenb;  that  of 
the  Temple  of  Mercury  is  occupied  by  the 
Ch.  of  SS.  Apostoli;  that  of  the  Temple 
of  Vesta  bv  the  little  Ch.  of  S.  Maria 
Rotonda  in  the  Casacalenda  Palace; 
and  that  of  Diana  by  the  Ch.  of  Sta. 
Maria  Maggiore. 

Ponti  liossi  is  the  modern  name 
given  to  the  remains  of"  the  Julian 
aqueduct,  Aqua  Julia,  about  50  m.  long, 
constructed  by  Augustus  to  supply  the 
Roman  fleets  at  Misenum  with  water. 
j  It  commenced  at  Serino,  in  the  Princi- 
'  pato  Ulteriore,  and  was  fed  by  the  waters 
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of    the   Sebeto.     The  remains   now 
visible  lie  in  a  deep  catting  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte,  and  are  built 
of  solid  masses  of  tufa,  lined  irith  red 
bricks,  from  which  the  epithet  Rossi 
is  derived.    Before  reaching  this  valley 
the    aqueduct     separated     into     two 
brancBes.    One  of  these  proceeded  into 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and  furnished  it 
with  its  principal  supply  of  water  down 
to  the  tune  of  Belisanus,  who  broke 
down  this  branch,  and   marched  his 
troops  through  the  specus.    The  other 
crossed  the  Vomero,  where  its  remains 
may  still  be  seen.    At  that  point  it 
again  divided,  one  branch  proceeding 
to  the  Roman  villas  near  the  point  of 
Posilipo,  the  other  by  Monte  Olibano 
to  Baiee  and  Misenum,  where  it  ter- 
minated in  the  great  reservoir  of  the 
Piscina  Mirabilis.     The  ruins  of  the 
Ponti   Rossi   were    repaired  in   1843, 
when  care  was  taken  to  preserve  their 
antique  character. 

The  Anticaglia,  in  the  street  of  the 
tame  name,  are  the  two  arches  and 
other  remains  of  an  ancient  theatre. 
From  the  fragments  which  may  still 
be  traced  in  some  cellars  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood it  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable 6ize. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  the  monastery 
of  S.  Maria  Egiziaca  a  Forcella  is  a 
tablet  with  a  Greek  inscription,  sup- 
posed of  the  time  of  Domitian,  rela- 
tive to  a  statue  and  other  honours 
decreed  to  Tettia  Casta,  a  priestess. 

The  Catacombs,  or  rather  those  por- 
tions of  them  which  are  called  Le  Cata- 
combe  di  San  Gennaro,  are  situated  on 
the  flanks  of  the  hill  of  Capodimonte. 
The  only  entrance  now  open  is  from 
the  Ch.  of  S.  Gennaro  de*  Poveri.  The 
Ch.  of  S.  Gennaro  was  erected  in  the  8th 
centy .  on  the  6ite  of  the  small  chapel  in 
which  the  body  of  S.  Januarius  was  de- 
posited in  the  time  of  Constantine.  The 
altar,  the  episcopal  chair  cut  in  the  tufa, 
and  some  paintings  on  the  walls  are 
still  preserved  in  it.  The  catacombs 
are  excavated  in  the  volcanic  tufa  in  the 
face  of  the  hill.  They  form  a  long 
series  of  corridors  and  chambers,  ar- 
ranged in  three  stories  communicating 
with  each  other  by  flights  of  steps.  In  a 
part  which  was  closed  at  the  beginning 


of  the  present  oenty.  is  a  ch.  with  three 
arches,  supported  by  columns  cut  out 
of  the  turn  rock,  with  an  altar,  epis- 
copal seat,  and  baptistery;  in  another 
part  is  a  fountain  which  was  probably 
used  for  baptismal  purposes.  Along 
the  walls  of  the  corridors  and  cham- 
bers are  excavated  numerous  loculi,  or 
sepulchral  niches,  in  which  may  still  be 
seen  skeletons,  and  rude  delineations  of 
the  olive-branch,  the  dove,  the  fish,  and 
other  symbols  of  the  early  Christians, 
with  here  and  there  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion. These  niches  were  formerly 
closed  by  slabs  of  marble,  many 
fragments  of  which,  having  inscrip- 
tions, formed  the  pavement  of  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Gennaro,  but  have  been  removed 
to  the  Epigraphic  Collection  in  the 
Museum. 

The  antiquaries  of  Naples  have  ex- 
pended a  vast  amount  of  learning  and 
research  in  discussions  on  the  origin  of 
these  catacombs.  Some  have  identified 
them  with  the  gloomy  abodes  of  the 
Cimmerians  of  Homer;  others  have 
considered  them  the Lautumice or  quarries 
from  which  the  ancients  extracted  the 
tufa  stone  for  building  purposes ;  while 
others  have  supposed  that  they  were 
excavated  by  the  early  Christians  as  a 
place  of  refuge  from  persecution  and  of 
repose  after  death.  Passages  and  cham- 
bers so  extensive  and  intricate  could 
not  have  been  the  work  of  men  who 
sought  concealment  for  their  religious 
worship ;  and  it  is  to  the  Greek  colo- 
nists that  the  construction  of  these 
catacombs  is  now  generally  ascribed. 
There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  both 
the  Romans  and  the  early  Christians 
subsequently  appropriated  them  to  their 
own  use, — the  latter  for  the  purposes 
of  religious  worship  as  well  as  of 
sepulture.  S.  Januarius,  S.  Gau- 
diosus,  S.  Agrippinus,  and  other  Mar- 
tyrs, subsequently  canonised,  were 
interred  in  them.  Hence  the  cata- 
combs in  the  middle  ages  were  re- 
garded with  peculiar  sanctity,  and  the 
clergy  of  the  city  had  to  visit  them 
at  least  once  a  year.  They  be- 
came the  burial-place  of  the  victims 
of  the  plague  of  1656;  and  the  Abate 
Romanelli,  on  exploring  them  in  1814, 
found   several   bodies   of  the  plague 
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victims  still  entire,  and  clothed  in  the 
dresses  they  had  worn  in  life.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  them  relate  ex* 
clusively  to  Christians,  not  one  having 
been  found  which  belongs  to  Pagan 
times.  The  extent  of  the  catacombs  i6 
said  to  be  very  great.  A  portion  ex- 
tends to  beneath  the  ch.  of  La  Sanita, 
in  which  is  the  tomb  of  St.  Gaudiosus, 
over  which  is  a  painting  of  the 
head  of  the  Saviour  of  a  very  early 
period. 


§  4.  POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Naples  for  some 
years  past  has  been  steadily  increasing. 
In  1830  it  was  358,550;  in  1845, 
400,813;  in  1851,  41t>,475;  in  1861, 
417,436 ;  and  at  the  last  census,  taken 
on  the  night  of  the  3ist  December, 
1871,  and  1st  January,  1872,  448,335. 
The  titled  nobility  of  Naples  are  very 
numerous ;  a  few  of  them  are  wealthy, 
but  the  majority  are  as  poor  as  they 
are  fond  of  show  and  parade.  The 
lazzaroni,  who  used  to  figure  so  pro- 
minently in  travellers'  descriptions,  and 
who  were  considered  to  constitute  a 
distinct  race,  numbering  some  50,000 
souls,  and  including  the  porters,  boat- 
men, hack  coachmeu,  &c,  are  no- 
thing in  reality  but  the  very  lowest 
classes  of  the  population,  idle  and 
houseless.  They  have  of  late  years 
been  very  much  reduced  in  numbers. 
The  boatmen  and  fishermen  to  whom 
the  term  is  sometimes  wrongly  applied, 
are  amongst  the  most  industrious  and 
the  most  hard-working  classes  in 
Naples.  No  people  in  Italy  are  so  apt 
and  capable,  and,  when  they  choose, 
so  hardworking  a6  the  Neapolitans ;  it 
is  astonishing  the  amount  of  labour 
they  will  undergo  in  such  an  enervating 
climate.  As  a  class  they  are  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  abstemious 
and  frugal,  and  they  continue,  what 
Matthews  found  them,  "a  merry, 
joyous  race,  with  a  keen  relish  for 
drollery,  and  endued  with  a  power  of 
feature  that  is  shown  in  the  richest  | 
exhibitions  of  comic  grimace." — "If: 
Naples,"  says  Forsyth,  *'  be  a  Paradise  ; 
inhabited  by  devils,  1  am  sure  it  is  by . 


merry  devils.  Even  the  lowest  class 
enjoy  every  blessing  that  can  make 
the  animal  happy, — a  delicions  climate, 
high  spirits,  a  facility  of  satisfying 
every  appetite,  and  a  conscience  which 
gives  no  pain.  .  .  .  Here  tatters  are 
not  misery,  for  the  climate  requires 
little  covering ;  filth  is  not  misery  to 
them  who  are  born  to  it,  and  a  few 
fingerings  of  maccaroni  can  wind  npthe 
rattling  machine  for  the  day.  Yet  these 
are  men  whose  persons  might  stand  as 
models  to  a  sculptor;  whose  gestures 
strike  you  with  the  commanding  ener- 
gies of  a  savage  ;  whose  language, 
gaping  and  broad  as  it  is,  when  kindled 
by  passion  bursts  into  oriental  meta- 
phor ;  whose  ideas  are  cooped,  indeed, 
within  a  narrow  circle — but  a  circle  in 
which  they  are  invincible." 


§  5.  CLIMATE. 

The  following  notice  on  the  climate 
of  Naples  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated by  an  eminent  English  physician, 
who  practised  there  for  many  years. 
It  will  prove  acceptable  to  visitors 
and  assist  them  in  the  selection  of  a 
residence. 

•'  The  climate  of  Naples  may  be 
called  tonic  and  bracing,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Rome,  which  is  soft  and 
relaxing ;  and,  if  we  were  to  compare 
it  with  any  place  in  England,  it  most 
nearly  resembles  that  of  Brighton; 
although,  of  course,  the  temperature  is 
much  higher  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter  place.  Like  Brighton,  the  au- 
tumns are  delightful,  and  the  spring 
months,  February  and  March,  often 
very  trying  to  delicate  lungs,  from  the 
cold  dry  winds  which  then  prevail." 

"Naples,  however,  is  neither  sub- 
ject to  the  same  degree  of  cold  in 
winter  nor  the  same  neat  in  summer 
as  either  Rome  or  Florence;  during 
the  two  hottest  months  of  the  year 
(July  and  August)  the  heat  of  the  sun 
is  so  tempered  by  the  sea  and  land 
breezes,  that  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  to  84°  of  Fahrenheit  and  is  often  be- 
low 80°,  while  in  winter  it  seldom  falls 
below  40°.    Snow  seldom  falls  in  the 
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town  of  Naples,  or,  if  it  does,  it  melts 
immediately ;  bat  it  often  lies  011  the 
surrounding  Apennines  for  weeks  or 
mouths,  and  it  is  when  the  wind  blows 
from   these    snow-capped    mountains 
that  the  air  is  coldest  and  most  trying 
to  delicate  constitutions.     These  winds 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  Feb. 
and  March,  and  these  are  tbe  months  of 
the  year  when  the  mortality  is  greatest; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  those    of 
June,  July,  and  August,  when  the  heat 
is  the  highest,  are  perhaps  the  most 
free  from  illness,  since  the  habits  of 
the  inhabitants  lead  them    to    work 
early  in    the    morning   and    late   at 
night,  and  to  rest  during  the  heat  of 
the  day ;  so  that  they  are  seldom  ex- 
posed to  the  excessive  heat  of  the  sun. 
The  time  when  the  heat  is  most  felt 
is  during  the  prevalence  of  the  scirocco 
winds,   for    then   the    sea   and    land 
breezes  are  for  a  time  suspended ;  but 
these  winds  seldom  last  for  more  than 
three  days,  and,  though  enervating  for 
the  time,  they   leave  behind  no  bad 
effects." 

"  The  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls 
during  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of 
September;  during  the  months  of  June, 
July,  and  August  there  is  little  or 
none,  and  by  the  end  of  the  last  of 
these  mouths  the  grass  is  nearly  burned 
up  by  the  heat ;  but  as  soon  as  the  rains 
fall  everything  revives,  and  from  the 
end  of  September  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  December  the  climate  is  that 
of  an  English  summer;  and  this  is  the 
season  when  the  superiority  of  the 
Neapolitan  climate  over  that  of  Rome 
is  the  greatest.-  In  Feb.  and  March,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  weather  is  usually 
very  variable,  and  N.  or  N  E.  winds 
prevail;  circumstances  which  render 
these  two  months  very  trying  to  deli- 
cate lungs ;  and  it  is  generally  under- 
stood that  the  climate  of  Borne,  which 
is  softer  and  less  variable,  is  then  pre* 
ferable  in  such  cases." 

"There  is  a  prevalent  opinion  in 
Borne  that  the  sulphureous  vapour  from 
Vesuvius  is  injurious  to  consumptive 
patients  who  reside  at  Naples:  this, 
however,  is  quite  at  variance  with  the 
fact  that  the  Neapolitan  physicians 
send  their  patients  from    Naples    to 


Santo  Iorio,  a  place  situated  at  the 
bottom  of  the  mountain,  and  find  that 
they  do  better  there  than  in  the  city. 
As  to  the  localities  in  Naples  most 
suitable  to  invalids,  travellers  have 
little  choice;  for  the  only  situation 
where  houses  fit  for  foreigners  to  in- 
habit can  be  found  are  in  the  quarter  of 
the  Cbiaia  and  Sta.  Lucia.  Of  these, 
the  best  are  to  be  found  from  the  preci- 
pice which  descends  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Pizzofalcone  on  the  E.,  along  the 
Chiatamone  and  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  to 
where  the  road  of  the  Mergellina  and 
Piedigrotta  separate  on  the  W.  These 
houses  have  a  southern  aspect,  and  are 
protected  by  the  Vomero  and  Pizzo 
Falcone  from  the  N.  and  N.E.  winds, 
and  when  the  lungs  are  sound  no 
situation  can  be  more  agreeable;  but 
where  pulmonary  affections  exist,  the 
streets  which  are  situated  behind  the 
Riviera  di  Chiaia,' and  consequently 
farther  removed  from  the  influence 
of  the  sea,  are  considered  preferable, 
although  they  are  generally  of  an 
inferior  description,  as  to  accommoda- 
tion, to  those  in  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia. 
The  houses  best  suited  to  such  invalids 
are  in  the  Vico  Carminiello,  the  Stra- 
da  San  Pasquale,  the  Strada  Santa 
Teresa,  and  Chiaia.  Thot>e  on  the 
quay  of  Santa  Lucia  are  much  exposed 
to  the  N.E.  and  easterly  winds,  and 
therefore  very  unsuitable  to  invalids 
generally,  and  particularly  to  those 
with  delicate  lungs,  except  during 
the  autumn  and  late  in  the  spring, 
when  they  are  very  agreeable  and 
cheerful,  from  their  facing  Vesuvius, 
and  overlooking  the  city  and  the  east- 
ern portion  of  the  bay.  What  has 
been  said  of  Santa  Lucia  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  few  houses  which  are 
to  be  had  in  the  Mergellina ;  they  are 
cold  in  winter,  but  very  agreeable 
in  the  autumn  or  in  early  summer. 
Houses  built  upon  the  tufa  rock  are 
generally  considered  to  be  damper  and 
less  healthy  than  those  which  are  at 
a  distance  from  it;  but  this,  if  true, 
only  applies  to  the  rooms  in  the  rear, 
which  are  generally  occupied  by  ser- 
vants or  used  as  kitchens ;  and  a  long 
experience  would  scarcely  bear  us  out 
in  saying  that  these  occupants  are  les 
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healthy  than  their  more  comfortably 
located  masters." 

The  healthiest  quarter  of  the  town  is 
said  to  be  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Museum. 

Naples  has  obtained  of  late  years  a 
worse  name  for  its  climate  than  it 
really  deserves,  and  typhoid  fever  is 
said  to  be  often  prevalent  there;  but 
careful  inquiry  shows  that  these  re- 
ports are  much  exaggerated,  and  may 
very  often  be  traced  to  interested 
motives.  Fever  does,  no  doubt,  at 
times  exist  at  Naples,  but  it  is  not  of 
a  more  dangerous  type,  nor  more 
wide-spread  than  in  many  other  large 
towns  of  Italy.  Over-fatigue  and  want 
of  care,  in  a  climate  which  is  some- 
what treacherous  in  winter  and  spring, 
tend  very  probably  in  some  cases  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  disease  which 
does  not  manifest  itself  till  a  consider- 
able time  after.  *  Travellers  should 
always  endeavour  to  test  the  accuracy 
of  the  reports  spread  about  at  Borne 
and  elsewhere,  especially  at  the  end  of 
the  season,  respecting  the  existence  of 
fever  at  Naples  as  an  epidemic 

Connected  with  sanitary  matters,  it 
may  be  well  to  warn  foreigners  against 
a  gross  imposition  often  practised  upon 
them  by  hotel  and  lodging-house 
keepers  at  Naples,  in  case  of  deaths 
taking  place  in  their  houses.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  letter  of  the 
4  Times '  correspondent  on  the  subject, 
contains  a  true  statement  of  facts . 

"  Not  merely  here  (at  Naples),  but 
throughout  Italy,  an  ignorant  prejudice 
exists  that  consumption  is  an  infectious 
malady ;  and  the  consequence  is  that 
families,  unable  to  afford  it,  who  have 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  friend  by 
that  malady,  are  heavily  mulcted  un- 
der the  excuse  of  scraping  and  re- 
papering  the  walls  and  removing  the 
furniture,— a  process  rarely  carried 
out.  A  case  has  lately  occurred  of  a 
gentleman  dying  of  consumption,  after 
15  days'  residence,  in  one  of  the  first 
hotels ;  when,  on  coming  to  settle  the 
bill,  a  charge  was  tacked  to  it  of  '  In- 
demnite  pour  refection  des  meubles  et 
de  la  chambre  occupee  par  le  defunct, 
100  livres  sterling.'  The  demand  was 
resisted,  and  30/.  accepted.    There  is 


no  civil  law  to  enforce  such  a  claim ; 
there  exists,  therefore,  only  the  consue- 
tudinary law,  which  ia  only  in  force 
when  a  contract  has  been  previously 
entered  into.  Still  the  prejudice  lin- 
gers, or  is  rather  used  as  an  excuse  for 
mulcting  the  foreigner.  The  medical 
faculty  of  Naples  reject  the  idea  of 
consumption  being  infectious." — Imtes, 
January  14,  1867. 

Another  illustration  of  this  subject 
is  furnished  by  the  case  of  an  English 
gentleman  who,  while  lying  danger- 
eusly  ill  of  consumption  at  an  hotel  on 
the  S.  Lucia,  was  so  shamefully  ne- 
glected, on  the  plea  that  the  hotel  was 
not  an  hospital,  that  the  doctor  had 
him  removed  to  the  public  hospital, 
where  he  shortly  afterwards  died. 


§  6.  Commerce  and  Industry. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Naples  is  not 
so  considerable  as  might  be  expected 
from  a  city  of  its  size  and  importance. 
According  to  the  consular  returns  the 
value  of  the  exports  for  1870,  only 
amounted  to  1,001,020/.,  of  which 
523,139/.  was  to  France  and  Algeria, 
and  271,667Z.  to  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  These  exports  consisted 
principally  of  raw  silk,  dried  and  green 
fruits,  madder  roots,  liquorice,  &c. 
The  value  of  the  imports  for  the  same 
year  amounted  to «», 4  50,94  2/.,  of  which 
1,801,610/.  was  from  England,  and 
1,2*3,737/.  from  France.  Among  the 
principal  imports  were. 

Cotton  manufactures  •  1,002,120/. 
Colonials  .  .  .  •  746,579/. 
Iron,  and  other  metals      408,013/. 

Grain 356,913/. 

Woollen  manufactures      304,369/. 

The  rates  of  freight  between  Naples 
and  London  varied  from  20a>  to  30». 
per  ton  measurement. 

Though  a  great  number  of  em- 
ployments are  carried  on  at  Naples, 
there  are  hardly  any  large  manufac- 
turing establishments.  The  prin- 
cipal industries  are  the  making  of 
woollen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs,  gloves, 
soap,  perfumery,  jewellery,  earthen- 
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ware,  hats,  carriages,  maccarom,  &c. 
The  manufacture  of  maccarom  is  car- 
ried on  chiefly  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius.  It  is 
made  from  the  finest  white  flour, 
mixed  with  water,  and  kneaded  with 
heavy  wooden  blocks,  wrought  with 
levers;  when  sufficiently  firm  it  is 
forced  through  holes  each  with  a  spindle 
in  the  centre,  which  thus  forms  it  into 
hollow  cylinders.  It  is  named  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  these  holes,  maccaroni, 
vermicelli,  &c.  Many  of  the  people 
earn  a  livelihood  by  fishing.  They 
are  a  very  amphibious  class,  and  may 
be  seen  on  the  Marinella  standing  be- 
side their  boats  in  the  water  for  an 
hour  at  a  time,  or  lying  on  the  beach, 
and  basking  in  the  sun,  regardless  of 
the  stench  arising  from  the  sewers 
which  empty  themselves  into  the  sea. 

The  sellers  of  iced  water  (acquai~ 
uolli)  are  very  numerous  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  do  a  brisk  trade.  Their  stalls 
are  generally  at  the  corners  of  the  prin- 
cipal thoroughfares,  and  are  provided 
with  tubs  full  of  snow  or  ice  in  which 
the  water  is  cooled,  and  pyramids  of 
lemons  and  oranges,  besides  bottles 
of  various  strops,  A  glass  of  water 
with  lemon-jui«-e  costs  5  c.  There  are 
also  itinerant  sellers  of  iced  water. 


§  7.  gates. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  frag- 
ments of  its  wall  and  ditch,  Naples  re- 
tains little  of  its  mediaeval  fortifica- 
tions but  its  3  castles  and  a  few  of  its 
modernised  gates,  which,  being  sur- 
rounded by  streets  and  houses,  are  now 
within  the  city.  They  all  have  a  bust 
of  S.  Gaetano  placed  over  them  in  con- 
sequence of  a  vow  of  the  municipality 
to  that  saint  during  the  plague  in  1656. 

The  Porta  C'jpuana  stands  on  what 
was  the  high  road  to  Capua  before  the 
new  one  by  Capodichino  was  opened. 
It  is  decorated  with  the  arms  of  Fer- 
dinand I.  of  Aragon,  by  whom  it  was 
erected,  as  well  as  the  walls  of  the  city 
in  this  quarter.  The  modern  orna- 
mented gate  dates  from  1535,  when 
'Charles  V.  made  his  entry  into  Naples. 
The    bas-reliefs    and   statues   of  St. 


Agnello  and  San  Gennaro  were  then 
placed  over  it.  The  two  towers  which 
flank  the  gate  are  of  the  time  of  Fer- 
dinand I.,  and  were  called  Z'Onore  and 
La  Virtu,  names  still  inscribed  upon 
them.  The  road  which  passes  out  of 
this  pate  is  that  to  Avellino  and  La 
Puglia. 

The  Porta  Nolana,  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  Strada  Egiziaca,  opens  on 
theCorso  Garibaldi,  and  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Nola.  It  is  also  flanked  by  two 
round  towers,  which  were  called  Santa 
Fe  and  Sperpnza,  and  has  a  bas-relief 
of  Ferdinand  I.  over  it.  Immediately 
beyond  is  the  Central  Kly.  Stat. 

The  Porta  del  Carmine,  which  stood 
near  the  Ch.  of  S.  Maria  del  Car* 
mine,  on  the  site  of  the  Porta  della 
Conceria  of  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  has 
been  removed,  to  widen  the  thorough- 
fare leading  to  the  rly.  stats.  On  each 
side  of  its  site  remain  its  two  massive 
round  towers,  bearing  the  names  of 
Fidelissima  and  La  Vittoria ;  over  the 
arch  was  the  equestrian  statue  of  King 
Ferdinand  in  low-relief,  now  removed 
to  the  Museum.  There  are  several  re* 
mains  of  ronnd  towers  between  this 
gate  and  the  Porta  Capuana,  forming 
portions  of  the  Arragonese  wall  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  city. 

The  Porta  Medina,  in  a  street  on 
the  W.  of  the  Toledo,  was  built  ac* 
cording  to  its  inscription  by  the  Vice* 
roy  Duke  de  Medina,  in  1640,  from  the 
designs  of  Fansaga,  at  the  expense 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  quarter. 

The  other  gates  are  the  Porta  Alba,  so 
called  from  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Alba, 
but  more  generally  known  by  the  name 
of  Porta  Sciusoella,  in  the  Largo  Spirito 
Santo;  and  the  Porta  di  San  Gennaro, 
near  the  Piazza  Cavour.  These 
gates  offer  little  interest. 

The  other  entrances  to  the  city  which 
have  no  gates  are  the  Strada  del  Campo, 
and  the  Strada  di  Capodichino,  both  of 
which  lead  to  the  point  called  II  Campo, 
where  the  roads  to  Caserta  and  to 
Capua  branch  off; — the  Strada  di  Co* 
podimonte,  leading  to  the  Palace  of  the 
same  name,  and  thence  into  the  road 
to  Capua  by  A  versa; — the  Strada  di 
Posilipo,  and  of  the  Qrotta,  both  leading 
to  Pozzuoli  and  Baise. 
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§  8.  POBT8. 

Naples  has  three  ports,  the  Porto 
Piccolo,  the  Porto  Grande,  and  the 
Porto  Militare. 

The  Porto  Picoolo,  although  now  only 
adapted  for  boats  and  lighters,  is  histo- 
rically interesting,  as  the  last  remnant 
of  the  ancient  port  of  Paleepolis.  It  ex- 
tended inland  as  far  as  the  site  now  oc- 
cupied by  the  Ch.  of  S.  Pietro  Martire. 
Hence  the  whole  of  this  district  of  the 
city  is  called  the  Quartiere  di  Porto. 
The  foundations  of  an  ancient  light- 
house are  to  be  seen  near  S.  Onofrio 
de'  Vecchi,  and  gave  to  a  small  street 
adjoining  the  name  of  Lanterna  Vec- 
chia.  The  harbour  which  now  remains 
is  little  more  than  an  enclosed  basin  or 
wet  dock.  On  one  side  of  it  is  the 
Custom-house.  On  the  point  of  the 
Molo  Piccolo,  which  separates  the 
Porto  Piccolo  from  the  Porto  Grande, 
is  the  Immacolatella,  in  which  the  Cap- 
tain of  the  Port  and  a  branch  of  the 
Board  of  Health  have  their  offices — the 
general  landing-place  from  steamers. 
The  district  on  the  S.E.  of  this  port  is 
called  the  Mandracchio,  a  term  in  which 
some  of  the  local  antiquaries  recognise 
the  Phoenician  designation  of  the  old  har- 
bour, and  others,  the  original  market- 
place for  herds,  mandre,  of  cows.  It 
is  inhabited  by  the  lowest  populace, 
whose  habits  have  given  rise  to  the 
proverb  educato  al  Mandracchio, 

The  Porto  Grande  was  formed  in 
1302  by  Charles  II.,  of  Anjou.  He 
constructed  the  Mole  called  the  Molo 
Grande,  which  was  enlarged  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon.  At  its  extremity,  at  the 
close  of  the  1 5th  centy.,  a  lighthouse 
was  erected,  which  was  destroyed  by 
lightning  and  rebuilt  in  1656,  and  lastly 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1843. 
Charles  III.,  in  1740,  completed  the 
harbour  by  carrying  a  pier  to  the 
N.E.  nearly  as  lone  as  the  mole  itself, 
leaving  the  lighthouse  at  the  elbow 
and  converting  its  whole  length  towards 
the  sea  into  a  heavily-armed  battery. 
Under  this  pier  are  moored  passenger 
and  mercantile  steam-vessels.  The 
harbour  itself  has  suffered,  like  the 
Porto  Piccolo,  from  the  accumulation 


of  the  sand  and  mud,  but  it  has  still 
3  or  4  fathoms  water  in  its  deepest 
part.    It  is  considered  safe,  as  snips 
when  once  within  the  mole  are  pro- 
tected from  all  winds;  but  the  heavy 
swell  which  rolls  into  the  bay  after 
a    S.  W.    gale    makes    it   sometimes 
difficult    to    enter.      A    much    more 
extensive  port  is  projected,  and  in  pro- 
gress, off  the  E.  extremity  of  La  Mari- 
nella,  which  will  include  a  consider- 
able area  of  the  present  roadstead,  the 
foundations  of  the  piers  having  been 
laid   in    May,    1862,   by  King  Victor 
Emmanuel.     In    1870    there  entered 
the  harbour  306  British  vessels  (180 
steamers  and  126  sailing  ships)  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1*7,377  tons. 

The  Porto  Militare  is  exclusively  for 
ships  of  war  and  yachts.  It  was  begun 
in  1826  by  Francis  I.  The  old  mole  of 
the  Porto  Grande  forms  its  boundary 
on  the  N.E.,  and  on  the  S.  W.  it  is  en- 
closed by  a  broad  and  massive  pier 
running  into  the  sea  in  a  S.E.  di- 
rection for  a  distance  of  1200  ft.,  to 
terminate  in  an  arm  bending  to  the  N.E. 
The  depth  of  water  in  this  harbour  is 
about  5  fathoms. 

Frigates  and  the  smaller  ships  of  war 
sometimes  anchor  within  the  head  of 
the  Molo  Grande;  but  the  usual  an- 
chorage is  about  a  mile  S.S.E.  of  the 
lighthouse,  where  the  depth  of  water  is 
from  25  to  38  fathoms. 


§  9.  BRIDGES. 

Although  there  are  four  bridges,  so 
called,  at  Naples,  there  is  only  one 
which  is  properly  entitled  to  the  name, 
the  others  being  viaducts  which  span 
the  valleys  or  depressions  within  the 
city  itself.  In  fact,  there  is  only  one 
river  at  Naples  to  require  a  bridge, 
and  that  is  the  Sebeto,  the  classic  /Steoe- 
thusy  a  small  and  shallow  stream. 

Nee  tu  carminibus  nostria  indictus  abibis, 
(Ebale,  quern  generasae  Telon  Sebethkte 

nympha 
Fertur,  Teleboum  Capreas  cum  regna  teneTet 
Jam  senior.  Vrao.  JEn.  vn.  734. 
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The  bridge  over  the  Sebeto,   called' 
the  Ponte  delta  Maddalcna,  was  built  by 
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Charles  III.  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient one,  called  the  Ponte  di  Guiscardo. 
It  derives  its  present  name  from  the 
neighbouring  en.  of  La  Maddalena. 

The  Ponte  di  Chiaia  is  a  viaduct, 
built  in  1634,  as  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  the  hills  of  Pizzofalcone 
and  Sant'  Elmo.  It  was  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  in  18S8,  and  spans  the 
great  thoroughfare  of  the  Strada  di 
Chiaia. 

The  Ponte  della  Sanitd  is  a  noble 

viaduct,  built  in  1809  by  the  French 

as  part  of  the  new  road  which  they 

made    from    the    Toledo    to    Capo- 

diraonte.    It  derives  its  name  from  the 

suburb  of  La  Sanita,  which  is  reputed 

to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  quarters  of 

Naples. 

The  Ponte-  delV  Immacolatellay  at  the 
extremity  of  the  Strada  del  Pi  Hero, 
near  the  Molo  Piccolo.  It  was  erected 
by  Charles  III.,  and  rebuilt  in  1843 
by  Ferdinand  II. 


§  10.  CA8TLES. 

The  Castel  Nuovo,  with  its  massive 
towers,  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Bastile  of  Naples,  although  its  position 
near  the  port,  and  the  isolated  fortress 
which  occupies  its  centre,  give  it  a 
more  general  resemblance  to  the  Tower 
of  London. 

It  was  begun  in  1283  by  Charles  I. 
from  the  designs  of  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
in  what  was  then  called  the  French 
style  of  fortification  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  German,  which,  we  are 
told,  was  so  displeasing  to  Charles 
in  the  Castel  Capuano.  Charles  did 
not  see  it  completed.  His  succes- 
sors used  it  as  their  palace,  being  at 
that  time  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
the  city,  and  near  the  sea.  About  the 
middle  of  the  15th  centy.  Alfonso  I. 
enlarged  it  by  the  addition  of  another 
line  of  walls  and  towers,  protected 
by  a  deep  fosse  and  round  towers  at  the 
angles.  Of  the  outer  wall  of  Alfonso, 
these  circular  bastions  are  supposed 
to  be  the   only  portion  now  remain- 

[&  Italy.]  I 


ing,  the  greater  part  of  the  present 
works  being  attributed  to  Don  Pedro 
de  Toledo,  who  built  the  square  bas- 
tions about  1546.  The  castle  con- 
sists of  5  towers  of  great  diameter— 
3  towards  the  Piazza  del  Municipio, 

2  towards  the  sea;  the  whole  united 
by  a  range  of  lofty  edifices  used 
as  barracks.  In  1735  Charles  III. 
reduced  the  whole  to  the  form  in 
which,  with  few  exceptions,  we  now 
see  it.  In  1862  two  of  the  round 
towers  were  demolished,  in  accordance 
with  a  decree  of  the  government,  which 
ordered  every  portion  of  the  Castel 
Nuovo  that  could  threaten  the  city  to  be 
pulled  down. 

The  chief  object  of  interest  in  the 
Castel  Nuovo  is  the  Triumphal  Arch 
erected  in  1470,  in  honour  of  the 
entry  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  into  Naples 
in  1443,  by  Pietro  di  Martino,  a 
Milanese  architect,  or,  according  to 
Vasari,  by  Giuliano  da  Muiano.  It  stands 
between  two  of  the  old  Angevin 
towers,  whose  massive  walls  contrast 
singularly  with  its  classical  style  and 
elaborate  decorations.  Compressed  be- 
tween these  solid  towers,  it  gives,  at 
first  sight,  the  appearance  of  a  tri- 
umphal arch  which  has  been  elongated 
upwards.  This,  however,  was  no  fault 
of  the  architect,  who  had  designed 
his  work  on  a  different  scale  for  the 
Piazza  del  Duomo ;  but  the  interest  of 
Niccol5  Bozzuto,  a  veteran  officer  of 
Alfonso,  whose  house  was  to  be  pulled 
down  to  make  room  for  the  monu- 
ment, induced  the  king  to  order  the 
site  to  be  changed  to  the  Castel 
Nuovo.  It  consists  of  an  archway 
flanked  by  fluted  Corinthian  columns, 

3  of  which  have  been  barbarously 
enclosed  in  plastered  brick-work,  sup- 
porting an  attic  containing  bas-reliefs  of 
Alfonso's  entry  into  Naples,  in  the 
execution  of  which  contributed  the 
sculptors  Isaia  da  Pisa,  Merliano,  Andrea 
Fiorentino,  a  pupil  of  Donatello,  and 
Silvestro  delV  Aquila,  Upon  this  rests 
a  frieze  and  cornice  surmounted  by  a 
second  arch,  destined  for  an  equestrian 
statue,  which  supports  four  niches  con- 
taining statues  illustrative  of  Alfonso's 
virtues.  Over  the  archway  below 
is    the    inscription    Alphonsvs    Rex 
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HlSPAHVS  SlCVLTg  Italicvs  pits 
clemexs  invjctvs.  The  bas-relief 
is  interesting  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  15th  centy.  It 
represents  Alfonso  entering  Naples 
in  a  triumphal  car  drawn  by  four 
horses,  in  the  style  seen  on  ancient 
medals,  attended  by  his  courtiers  and 
authorities  of  the  city,  all  of  whom  are 
dressed  in  the  costume  of  the  period. 
Over  it  is  the  inscription  Alphonsvs 
Regvm  princeps  hanc  condidit  ar- 
cem.  The  three  statues  of  St.  Michael, 
St,  Anthony  the  Abbot,  and  St.  Sebas- 
tian, and  the  two  recumbent  ones,  on 
the  summit  of  the  arch,  are  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Nola,  and  were  added  daring 
the  viceroyalty  of  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo.  On  the  inside  of  the  arch- 
way are  some  high  reliefs  of  men  in 
armour.  *■"" 

Passing  under  this  arch  we  enter 
the  piazza  by  the  celebrated  Bronze 
Gates,  executed  by  the  monk  Gu- 
jrlielmo  of  Naples,  and  representing 
in  various  compartments  the  victories 
of  Ferdinand  I.  over  the  Duke  of 
Anjou  and  the  rebellious  barons.  Im- 
bedded in  one  of  the  gates  is  a  can- 
non-ball, fired,  according  to  Paolo 
Giovio,  during  one  of  the  contests 
between  the  French  and  Spaniards  in 
the  time  of  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova.  It 
was  fired  from  the  interior  of  the  castle 
by  the  French,  who  had  closed  the 
gates  at  the  first  notice  of  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards.  The  ball  did  not 
entirely  penetrate  the  gate,  and  has  since 
remained  so  imbedded  within  its  metal 
covering  that  it  cannot  be  removed 
though  it  can  be  turned  round. 

Inside  the  gates  is  a  large  quadrangle, 

surrounded  by  the  ch.,  the  barracks,  and 

a  building  which  is  said  to  date  from 

the  time  of  the  Angevin  kings,  and  in 

which  is  the  magnificent  hall  used  as 

the  principal  Armoury,  called  the  Sala 

di  S.  Luigi,  or  the  Sala  delle  Armi.  This 

hall    has   been    at  different    times    a 

room  of  royal  audience,  a  saloon  for 

state    festivals,  a   music  hall,  and   a 

court  theatre.     Within  its  walls  Ce- 

?stin  V.  abdicated  the  pontificate  in 

194,   and   the  Count  of   Sarno  and 

ntonello  Petrucci   were  arrested  by 

irdinand    I.    of  Aragon.      In    an- 


other room,  converted  into  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  S.  Francesco  di  Paola, 
that  taint  had  his  famous  interview 
with  Ferdinand  L  of  Aragon  as  he 
passed  through  Naples  on  his  way  to 
France,  whither  he  had  been  summoned 
by  Louis  XI.  The  picture  of  the  saint 
is  ascribed  to  Spignoletto. 

The  Corinthian  architecture  of  the 
principal   entrance  to  the    Ch.  of    S. 
Barbara  is  by  Giuliano  da  Maiano.     It 
exhibits,  in  the  details  of  its  deco- 
rations,   after   the    usual   manner   of 
the  time,  an  incongruous  mixture   of 
sacred  and  profane  objects.    Over  the 
door  is  a  beautiful  bas-relief  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child,  said  to  be  also  by 
Majano,  with  low  reliefs  on  the  lintel  of 
subjects  from  the  life  of  our  Saviour, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  facade  a  beau- 
tiful Gothic  wheel  window.     In  the 
choir,  behind  the  high  altar,  is  a  picture 
of  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Vasari  attributes  it  to  7".  Van  Eyck,  and 
says  it  is  one  of  the  first  works  which 
he  painted  in  oils,  after  his  discovery  or 
rediscovery  of  the  art  of  oil  painting. 
Vasari  adds  that  it  was  sent  by  some 
Italian  merchants  trading  in  Flanders 
as  a  present  to  Alfonso  I.,  and  that  on 
its  arrival  at  Naples  every  painter  hast- 
ened to  view  it  as  a  curiosity.     Others 
ascribe  it  to  Lo  Zmgaro,  or  to  his  pupils 
the    Donzelli,  on    the    plea   that    the 
countenances  of  the  three  Magi,  being 
portraits  of  Alfonso  I.,  Ferdinand  I., 
and    another    royal    person    of     the 
time  (perhaps  Lucrezia  d'Alagni),  Van 
Eyck,    who    painted    it   in  Flanders, 
could  not  have  introduced  the  portrait 
of  the  king  whom  he  had  never  seen. 
To  evade  this  objection  it  has  been 
sometimes  stated,  though  without  his- 
torical evidence,  that  the  countenances 
of    the    Magi    were    retouched   and 
changed  into  portraits  by  Lo  Zingaro. 
Mundler  considers  it  a  "very  weak, 
dull  production,"  and  6ays,  "there  is 
no  question  of  its  being  the  work  of 
any  great  master/'    Near  the  sacristy 
is  a  small  statue  of  the  Virgin  with 
the  Child  in  her  arms;    it  is  attri- 
buted to  Giuliano  da  Maiano  by  Cico- 
gnara,  who  praises  the  elegance  of  the 
figures  and  the  richness  of  the  drapery; 
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and  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  a 
handsome  ciborium,  with  reliefs,  pro- 
bably by  the  same  sculptor.  The 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  ch.  has 
been  remodelled  in  the  ordinary  exe- 
crable Spanish  taste  of  the  18thcenty., 
no  trace  of  its  original  pointed  archi- 
tecture remaining,  except  the  facade 
and  spiral  turrets  of  the  facade. 
Behind  the  choir  is  a  singular 
Winding  Stairs  of  158  steps,  leading  to 
the  summit  of  the  Campanile.  It 
has  been  ascribed  to  Giovanni  da  Pisa, 
but  it  is  more  probably  a  work  of  the 
15th  cent.  A  covered  gallery  between 
the  castle  and  the  palace  afforded  a 
means  of  retreat  from  the  latter  in  case 
of  popular  commotion. 

The  Dockyard  and  Arsenal  adjoin  the 
Castel  Nuovo  and  the  Royal  Palace. 
The  Arsenal  was  founded  by  the  Viceroy 
Mendozain  1577.    The  Wet  Dock,  or 
Darsena,  was  begun  in  1668  from  the 
designs  of  a  Carthusian  monk  called 
Bonaventura  Presti,  who,  having  been  a 
carpenter  in   early  life,  and  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  engineering,   in- 
duced the  Viceroy  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon 
to  intrust  to  him  the  construction  of  a 
new  dock.    In  spite  of  all  remonstrance, 
he  persisted  in  excavating  it  on  the 
narrow  site  below  the  palace.    During 
the  progress  of  the  work,  the  accumu- 
lation of  water  proved  too  much  for 
the  engineering  talents  of  the  monk. 
The  Viceroy  at    ength  employed  the 
able  architect  Francesco  Picchiatti,  who 
completed  the  works  with  great  skill. 
Considerable  additions  have  been  made 
to    them    of  late   years,   particularly 
since  the  introduction  of  steam-navi- 
gation.     The    Darsena    now  commu- 
nicates  with  the  Porto  Militare,  and 
by  the  latter  with  the  sea. 

Castel  dell*  (ho,  so  called  from  its 
oval  form,  stands  on  the  small  island 
which  Pliny  describes  under  the  name 
of  Megaris,  and  is  now  joined  to  the 
mainland  of  Pizzofalcone  by  a  cause- 
way on  arches.  Some  antiquaries 
supposed  Lucullus  to  have  had  a  villa 
on  this  island,  and  identified  it  with  the 
Casintm  Lucullanvm  of  the  5th  cent.,  to 
which    Odoacer    consigned    Romulus 


Augustulus  on  the  fall  of  the  Western 
empire.  Others  have  placed  the 
Castrum  Luentlanum  .at  Nisita,  and 
Mazzocchi  extended  it  to  the  whole 
shore  of  the  Bagnoli,  and  even  to  the 
Lake  of  Agnano.  But  Chiarito  has 
shown  that  it  was  on  the  hill  of  Pizzofal- 
cone, which  in  the  middle  ages  was  also 
called  Echya,  Emplu,  &c.  In  the  4th  cent, 
this  island  was  given  by  Constantine 
to  the  church,  and  was  called  the  Isola 
di  S.  Salvatore.  The  castle  was  founded 
in  1154  by  William  I.  on  the  designs 
of  Maestro  Buono.  It  was  continued 
by  Frederick  II.,  who  held  within 
its  walls  a  general  parliament  in  1218, 
and  in  1221  intrusted  the  work  to 
Niccolo  da  Pisa;  it  was  completed, 
however,  as  Vasari  tells  us,  by  his  con- 
temporary Fuccio.  Charles  I.  added 
considerably  to  the  castle,  and  made  it 
occasionally  a  royal  residence.  Robert 
the  Wise  employed  Giotto  to  decorate  its 
chapel  with  frescos,  no  trace  of  which 
now  remains.  Friendly  interviews 
took  place  in  the  castle  between  Giotto 
and  his  royal  patron,  who  seems  to 
have  been  always  happy  in  the  society 
of  the  witty  painter.  A  century  later, 
when  Charles  Durazzo  was  besieged  by 
Louis  of  Anjou,  the  castle  appears  to 
have  been  a  place  of  some  strength, 
from  Froissart  s  statement :  "  It  is  one  of 
the  strongest  castles  in  the  world,  and 
stands  by  enchantment  in  the  sea,  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  take  it  but  by 
necromancy,  or  by  the  help  of  the 
devil."  This  allusion  to  necromancy 
was  probably  suggested  by  the  fate  of  the 
magician  described  in  the  same  chroni- 
cles, who  had.  by  means  of  his  enchant- 
ments, caused  "  the  sea  to  swell  so 
high,"  that  he  enabled  Charles  Durazzo 
to  capture  within  the  castle  '•  the  queen 
(Joanna)  of  Naples  and  Sir  Otho  de 
Brunswick ;"  and  whose  offer  to  prac- 
tise the  same  treacherous  manoeuvre 
upon  Charles  Durazzo  was  rewarded 
by  the  Count  of  Savoy  with  the  loss  of 
his  head.  The  castle  was  besieged  in 
1495  by  Ferdinand  II.  after  it  had  sur- 
rendered to  Charles  VIII.  of  France, 
and  was  reduced  to  ruin  by  his  soldiers : 
it  was  probably  restored  by  Pedro  di 
Toledo  (1532- 1554 J.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  barrack  and  military  prison. 
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Cartel  Oipu  mo,  founded  by  William 
L,  on  the  designs  of  Bvono,  was  com- 
pleted in  1231  by  Frederick  II.  from 
those  of  F'iccio.  It  was  the  Palace 
of  the  Suabian,  and  occasionally  of 
the  Angevine  sovereigns.  The  murder 
of  Sergianni  Caracciolo,  the  Grand 
Seneschal  and  favourite  of  Joanna  II-, 
by  order  of  Covella  Buffo,  Duchess  of 
Sessa,  took  place  within  its  walls  on  the 
night  of  the  25th  of  August,  1432,  after 
a  ball.  Covella  came  out  of  the  ball- 
room to  see  her  victim,  and  stamped 
on  his  bloody  corpse.  Don  Pedro  di 
Toledo,  in  1540,  converted  it  into  a 
palace,  and  established  here  the  differ- 
ent law-courts  which  were  scattered 
through  the  city,  and  which  still  hold 
their  sittings  within  it.  They  consist  of 
several  rooms,  opening  out  of  two  large 
halls  on  the  first  floor ;  the  latter,  con- 
stantly filled  with  lawyers  and  liti- 
gants, offer  one  of  the  very  busy  scenes 
in  Naples.  From  the  Criminal  Court  a 
stair  leads  to  the  cells  on  the  ground  and 
lower  floors,  which  are  capable  of  re- 
ceiving many  hundred  inmates,  and 
acquired,  under  the  later  Bourbon  sove- 
reigns, an  unfortunate  celebrity  as  the 
Prisons.  Considerable  improvements 
have  been  introduced  here,  as  in  the 
other  prisons. 

Castel  Sant'  Elmo,  called  in  the  14th 
cent.  Sant'  Erasmo,  from  a  chapel  dedi- 
cated to  that  Saint,  which  once  crowned 
the  summit  of  the  hill.  The  origin  of 
the  name  Ermo  has  given  rise  to 
controversy;  some  writers  derive  it 
from  the  Emus,  said  to  have  stood  on 
the  spot  to  mark  the  division  of  the 
territories  of  Neapolis  and  Puteoli ;  and 
others  from  S.  Antelmo,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Carthusian  order.  The 
castle  was  founded  by  Robert  the  Wise 
in  1329.  The  king's  commission  to 
his  grand  chamberlain  Giovanni  di 
Uaya  to  construct  a  "  fortified  palace  " 
on  this  hill  still  exists.  The  archi- 
tect was  Giacomo  de  Sanctis.  A  centy. 
later,  under  Ferdinand  I.,  it  was 
known  as  the  Castcllo  di  8.  Martino, 
from  the  neighbouring  monastery. 
'  monarch  employed  as  engineer 
rchitect  Antonio  da  Settignano, 
i  friend  Andrea  da  Fiesole,  upon 


its  works.  From  this  period  to  the 
middle  of  the  16th  cent,  no  particulars 
of  its  history  have  been  preserved,  and 
nothing  more  is  known  than  that  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo  built  the  castle  in  its 
present  form  upon  the  plans  of  Luigi 
Scrim.  Some  additions  were  made  to 
the  castle  in  1641  by  the  Duke  de 
Medina ;  and  with  these  exceptions,  we 
probably  see  the  very  building  erected 
by  Pedro  de  Toledo.  Sant'  Elmo  is  too 
conspicuous  a  feature  in  the  landscape 
of  Naples  to  require  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion. Its  enormous  walls,  with  the 
counterscarp  and  fosses  cut  in  the  solid 
tufa,  and  the  mines  and  subterranean 
passages  with  which  it  is  said  to  abound, 
formerly  obtained  for  it  the  reputa- 
tion of  great  strength;  but  it  is  no 
longer  capable  of  offering  any  effec- 
tual resistance  to  a  combined  at- 
tack by  sea  and  land.  Beneath  it, 
in  the  tufa  rock,  is  a  large  cistern. 
The  view  from  the  ramparts  is  very 
fine,  embracing  not  only  the  city  and 
its  bay,  but  Misenum,  Ischia,  and  the 
district  of  the  Phlegrsean  Fields  to 
the  W.  Since  the  fall  of 'the  Bourbon 
dynasty  the  Castle  of  St.  Elmo  has  been 
dismantled,  and  is  employed  as  a 
military  prison.  In  order  to  obtain 
admission,  and  enjoy  the  view  from 
the  ramparts,  it  is  necessary  to  write 
one's  name  in  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  ask  for  permission  to  enter. 

Castel  del  Carmine,  a  massive  pile, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1484,  when 
he  extended  the  walls  of  the  city,  and 
erected  most  of  the  modern  gates,  and 
enlarged  by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  is  now 
used  as  barracks  and  military  prisons. 
It  was  the  stronghold  of  the  populace 
in  Masaniello's  insurrection  in  1647; 
after  that  event  it  was  fortified :  during 
the  political  persecutions  in  1796  it 
was  here  that  many  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished patriots  were  immured  by 
order  of  Queen  Caroline  and  Cardinal 
Ruffo. 

§  11.  PRINCIPAL  STREETS  AND  PUBLIC 
PLACES. 

The  Villa  Reale,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
the  Villa  Nazionale,  along  the  Riviera 
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di  Chiaia,  is  the  favourite  promenade  J 
of   Naples.      It  is    about   a  mile  in 
length,    and    200    feet    wide  ;    and 
forms  a  long  narrow  strip,  separated 
from   the   Kiviera  di  Chiaia  by    an 
iron  railing,  and  from  the  sea  by  a 
parapet    The  ground  is  divided  into 
walks,  planted  chiefly  with  acacias  and 
evergreen  oaks.     One  part  of  it  con- 
tains a  shrubbery  of  deciduous  plants 
and  evergreens,  with  some  Australian 
shrubs,  date-palms,  bananas,  &c     The 
Villa  was  first  laid  out  in  i  780,  to  nearly 
half  its  present  length ;  another  portion 
of  the  same  extent  was  added  in  1807, 
and  a  third  portion  of  about  1200  feet 
was  added  in  1834.    The  first  half  is  in 
the  Italian  style,  the  remainder  is  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  less  formal  plea- 
sure grounds  of  England,  by  the  intro- 
duction of  winding  paths,  grottos,   a 
loggia  towards  the  sea,  and  two  small 
temples  to  Virgil  and  Tasso.  The  large 
granite  basin  which  forms  the  central 
fountain,   where    formerly    the   Toro 
Farnese    stood,  was  removed  in  1825 
from    Salerno,    where    it    had    been 
brought  from  Psestum  by  King  Roger. 
The  Toro  Farnese  was  then  removed 
to   the   Museum,    as     it    was  found 
that  the  sea  air  was  injurious  to  the 
marble,  its  place  being  now  occupied 
by  a  colossal  statue  of  Vico,  the  cele- 
brated author  of  the  Scienza  Nuova. 
Several    other    ancient    statues    were 
removed  at   the   same   time,  and  re- 
placed by  indifferent  copies  of  some 
of  the  admired  works  of  antiquity. 
The  statue  of  Gen,  Colletta%   the  his- 
torian of  Naples,  was  erected  by  public 
subscription.     The  military  bands  per- 
form in  the  centre  of  this  villa  in  the 
afternoon  in  winter,  and  in  the  evening 
in  summer,  and  attract  a  large  number 
of  people.  Near  to  the  rond-point,  where 
they  play,  are  several  cafes.   The  Pom- 
peiorama  (entrance  1  fr.)  in  these  gar- 
dens, containing  views  of  Pompeii,  is 
well  worth  a  visit. 

The  Riviera  di  Chiaia,  of  which  the 
Villa  Nazionale  may  be  said  to  form  a 
part,  was  begun  by  the  Count  d'Olivares, 
and  completed  by  the  Duke  de  Medina 
Celi,  the  last  of  the  Spanish,  viceroys. 
The  carriage-road  is  the  fashionable 


afternoon  or  evening  drive,  and  between 
it  and  the  gardens  is  a  riding-path. 

The  Chiatamont,  with  the  new  pro- 
menade extending  in  front  of  it  close 
to  the  sea,  runs  immediately  under  the 
height  of  Pizzofalcone,  and  joins  the 

Quay  of  Santa  Lucia,  one  of  the  fish- 
markets,  especially  for  oysters  and 
many  varieties  of  shell-fish,  of  which 
the  Neapolitans  are  extremely  fond.  It 
was  once  a  very  dirty  street;  but  it 
was  enlarged  and  widened  as  we  now 
see  it  in  1846.  It  has  a  fountain 
adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs 
by  Domenico  oVAuria  and  Giovanni  da 
Nola.  One  of  the  bas-reliefe  repre- 
sents Neptune  and  Amphitrite,  the 
other  a  contest  of  sea  divinities  for  the 
possession  of  a  nymph.  The  Quay  of 
S.  Lucia  affords  a  curious  and  amusing 
picture  of  Neapolitan  manners  and 
customs,  especially  on  a  summer  even- 
ing. Down  the  steps  towards  the  sea 
is  the  mineral  spring,  and  an  osteria, 
where  a  native  feast  of  oysters  and 
wine  may  be  indulged  in  at  a  cheap 
rate. 

The  Toledo,  now  officially  called  the 
Strada  di  Roma,  This  celebrated  street, 
the  main  artery  of  Naples,  is  about 
l£  m.  in  length,  from  the  end  of  the 
Piazza  del  Plebescito  to  the  Museum  ; 
and  if  we  include  the  Strada  di 
Capodimonte,  as  far  as  the  Ponte 
della  Sanita,  its  length  is  nearly  2  m. 
It  was  built  in  1540  by  the  Viceroy 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  on  what  was  the 
western  fosse  or  ditch  of  the  old  city. 
It  separates  the  Naples  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  lay  between  it  and  the 
Castel  del  Carmine,  from  the  modern 
city,  which  extends  to  the  westward 
along  the  S.  slopes  of  Sant'  Elmo  and 
the  Chiaia.  It  is  the  greatest  thorough- 
fare in  Naples,  and  the  site  of  the  prin- 
cipal shops ;  from  morning  to  night  it 
is  thronged  with  people  and  with  car- 
riages, and  it  is  the  busy  life  with 
which  it  swarms,  and  not  its  buildings, 
which  are  in  no  way  remarkable,  that 
has  given  it  a  world-wide  fame.  Since 
the  annexation  of  Rome,  in  1870,  the 
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familiar  name  of  Toledo  has  been  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Strada  di  Roma. 

The  Marinella,  a  long,  open  beach, 
extending  from  the  port  by  the  Castel 
del  Carmine  to  the  Ponte  della  Madda- 
lena,  was  once  the  headquarters  of  the 
Lazzaroni,  a  class  which  is  now  almost 
extinct,  or  at  least  has  lost  those 
distinctive  features  which  travellers 
half  a  cent,  ago  so  graphically  de- 
scribed. 

The  Molo,  built  in  1302  by  Charles  II., 
is  one  of  the  favourite  promenades  of 
the  seafaring  classes,  where  we  may 
see  on  every  afternoon  the  national  cha- 
racter developed  without  any  restraint. 
Till  within  a  few  years  ago  the  Molo 
was  the  favourite  resort  01  the  Canta- 
storie,  who  read,  sang,  and  gesticulated 
tales  of  Rinaldo  and  his  Paladins,  out 
of  a  mediaeval  poem  called  //  Rinaldo, 
to  a  motley  audience  seated  on  planks 
or  standing.  The  Cantastorie  are  now 
to  be  found  on  the  shore  of  the  Mari- 
nella beyond  the  Molo  Piccolo.  In  the 
later  part  of  the  last  cent,  the  Molo 
was  often  resorted  to  by  Padre  Rocco, 
the  Dominican,  of  whose  influence 
over  his  excitable  audience  many 
anecdotes  are  told.  On  one  occa- 
sion, it  is  related,  he  preached  on  this 
mole  a  penitential  sermon,  and  intro- 
duced so  many  illustrations  of  terror 
that  he  soon  brought  his  hearers  to 
their  knees.  While  they  were  thus 
showing  every  sign  of  contrition,  he 
cried  out,  "  Now  all  you  who  sincerely 
repent  of  your  sins,  hold  up  your 
hands."  Every  man  in  the  vast  multi- 
tude immediately  stretched  out  both  his 
hands.  "  Holy  Archangel  Michael,'*  ex- 
claimed Rocco,  "thou  who  with  thine 
adamantine  sword  standest  at  the  right 
of  the  judgment-seat  of  God,  hew  me 
off  every  hand  which  has  been  raised 
hypocritically."  In  an  instant  every 
hand  dropped,  and  Rocco  of  course 
poured  forth  a  fresh  torrent  of  elo- 
quent invective  against  their  sins  and 
their  deceit. 

The  Cono  Vittorio  Emanuele  is  a 
new  wide  road  running  round  the 
heights  above  the  town,  from  the  In- 


frascata  to  the  Vomero.     It  commands 
beautiful  views  of  the  city  and  bay. 

Among  some  of  the  largest  and 
busiest  streets  of  Naples  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Strada  di  Chiaia,  and  its 
continuation,  the  Strada  S.  Caterina, 
leading  from  the  Piazza  del  Plebiscite, 
to  the  Chiaia;  the  Strada  Medina, 
leading  from  the  Castel  Nuoyo  into 
the  Strada  Montoliveto,  in  which  are 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices;  the 
Strada  del  Duomo,  a  street  recently 
cut  through  the  old  part  of  the  town 
from  the  Marinella  to  the  Piazza 
Cavour,  near  the  Museum,  passing  by 
the  Cathedral;  the  Strada  de? Tribunal^ 
and  the  Strada  S.  Trinita,  both  tra- 
versing the  old  town  at  right  angles 
to  the  Strada  del  Duomo;  the  Strada 
Principessa  Margherita,  a  new  street 
from  the  Marina  to  the  old  part  of  the 
city;  and  many  others  farther  from 
the  centre  of  the  town. 

The  large  open  spaces  called  Piazze 
in  other  parts  of  Italy,  in  Naples  were 
invariably  called  Larghi,  until  re- 
cently, when  in  the  mania  for  change, 
this  very  appropriate  designation  has 
been  converted  into  Piazze,  correspond- 
ing to  our  term  "  squares." 

The  Largo  del  Castello,  now  Piazzo 
del  Municipio,  is  the  largest  square  in 
Naples,  and  is  now  prettily  laid  out 
with  trees  and  gardens.  It  is  one  of 
the  busiest  centres  of  traffic  in  the  city. 
On  the  upper  side  is  the  vast  building 
called  the  Palazzo  del  Municipio.  A 
passage  leads  through  the  building  to 
the  Strada  di  Roma,  with  an  entrance 
to  the  Bourse  on  the  right.  In  this 
square  are  situated  the  Teatro  della 
Fenice,  the  Teatro  Filarmonicoy  and  the 
Teatro  S.  Carlino.  It  contains  a  foun- 
tain, called  the  Fontana  degli  Specchi, 
or  the  Fountain  of  Mirrors.  Leading 
from  this  square  into  the  Strada  del 
Molo,  is  the  small 

Largo  Medina,  at  the  end  of  the 
Strada  Medina.  In  it  is  the  fines* 
fountain  in  Naples,  called  the  Fon- 
tana Medina,  built  by  the  Viceroy 
de  Medina|from  the  designs  of  Dome- 
nico  Auria   and   Fansaga.      It  con- 
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gists  of  a  large  shell,  sustained  by  four 
satyrs ;  in  the  centre  of  the  shell  are 
four  sea-horses,  with  Neptune  in  the 
midst  of  them  throwing  up  water  from 
the  points  of  his  trident.  At  the  base 
are  four  tritons  seated  on  sea-horses, 
with  lions  and  other  animals  discharg- 
ing water  from  their  mouths. 

Largo  di  8.  Domenico,  in  the  Strada 
dei  Tribunal i,  has  in  the  centre  an  obe- 
lisk surmounted  by  a  statue  of  S.  Do- 
minick,  by  Fansaga  :  the  palaces 
around  are,  on  the  W.  Pal.  Galbiati,  on 
the  S.  Pal.  Casacalenda,  and  on  the  £. 
Pal.  Corigliano  and  San  Sever o. 

Largo  del    Gesu,   or  S.   Trinitk,  in 
the  Strada  Trinita  Maggiore,  has  in 
its    centre    the    obelisk    called    the 
Guglia    della     Concezione,    erected    in 
1747,  from  the  designs  of  Genoino. 
It  supports  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in 
gilt  bronze.     The  obelisk  is  covered 
with  sculptured  ornaments  by  Botti- 
glieri  and  Pagano,  in  the  worst  possible 
taste.    The  colossal  bronze  statue  of 
Philip  IV.  by  Lorenzo  Vaccaro,  which 
formerly  stood  in  this  Largo,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Austrians  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  last  century.    Near  this 
is  the  Largo  di  Montoliveto,  with  a 
fountain,  designed  by  Cufaro  in  1668, 
and  ornamented  with  a  bronze  statue 
of  Charles  III. 

Largo  del  Mercato,  near  the  ch.  of  the 
Carmine.  A  great  market  is  held  here 
every  Monday  and  Friday,  which  offers 
many  facilities  for  studying  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  lower  orders.  It  is  also 
the  most  historical  Square  of  Naples, 
the  scene  of  the  tragedy  of  Conradin 
in  1268,  of  the  insurrection  of  Masa- 
niello  in  1 647,  and  of  the  executions  in 
1799.  There  are  three  fountains,  the 
most  important  of  which  is  called  the 
Fontana  di  Masaniello. 

Largo  dello  Spvrito  Santo,  or  del  Mer- 
catello,  at  the  top  of  the  Str.  di  Roma. 
It  contains  the  monument  erected  in 
1757  by  the  city  of  Naples  in  honour  of 
Charles  IIT.  It  was  designed  by  Van- 
vitelli,  and  consists  of  a  hemicycle  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  balustrade  with 


26  statues  representing  the  virtues  of 
that  sovereign.  There  is  also  a  statue 
of  Dante,  lately  put  up,  behind  which 
in  a  semicircle  stretches  the  Liceo,  for- 
merly the  Jesuits'  College  of  S.  Se- 
bastiano. 

Piazza  del  Pennmo,  or  della  Selleria, 
contains  the  Fontana  dell*  Atlante, 
constructed  in  1 532,  by  Don  Pedro  de 
Toledo,  from  the  designs  of  Luigi 
Imp6.  The  statue  of  Atlas  by  Gio- 
vanni da  Nola,  which  gave  name  to 
the  fountain,  has  disappeared ;  but  the 
dolphins  which  remain  are  by  him. 
In  the  Vico  Canalone  near  this  Largo 
is  the  Fontana  dei  Serpi,  from  the  bas- 
relief  of  an  antique  head  of  Medusa 
with  serpents. 

Piazza  del  Palazzo  fieale,  now  del 
Plebiscite.  This  spacious  piazza  was 
reduced  to  its  present  form  in  1810, 
when  four  convents  which  formerly 
stood  upon  the  site  were  removed. 
On  one  of  its  sides  is  the  Royal  Palace ; 
on  two  others  are  the  Palaces  of  the 
Prince  of  Salerno,  now  of  the  Military 
Commandant,  and  of  the  Prefect  of 
Naples;  the  fourth,  forming  a  semi- 
circle, is  occupied  by  the  church  of  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola  and  the  porticos 
leading  to  it.  In  the  middle  of  the 
square  are  two  colossal  equestrian 
bronze  statues  of  Charles  HI.  and  of 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Bourbon.  The  two 
horses  and  the  statue  of  Charles  are 
by  Canova;  the  statue  of  Ferdinand 
by  Call.  The  history  of  the  figure  of 
Charles  is  an  epitome  of  the  political 
changes  of  Naples  itself.  It  was  ori- 
ginally modelled  as  a  statueof  Napoleon ; 
it  was  afterwards  altered  into  one  of 
Murat,  and  was  finally  converted  into 
that  of  Charles.  In  the  small  square  of 
the  Royal  Palace  beyond  the  Theatre 
of  S.  Carlo,  on  each  side  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  gardens,  are  two  statues 
of  horses  in  bronze,  cast  at  Petersburg, 
and  presented  to  Ferdinand  II.  by  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia:  each  is 
held  by  a  naked  male  figure.  In  the 
same  gardens  is  an  Artesian  well,  pro- 
ducing nearly  300,000  gallons  of  water 
every  24  hours ;  more  exactly,  54  cubic 
metres  per  hour,  or  1296  tons  in  the  24, 
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Largo  delta  Vittoria,  at  the  eastern 
entrance  to  the  public  gardens  of  the 
Villa  Nazionale.  In  the  centre  is  a 
fountain,  supplied  from  an  Artesian 
well  sunk  in  1859. 

Piazza  delta  Pace,  and  Largo  di 
Cappella,  a  large  open  space,  that  is 
now  generally  called  the  Piazzi  aYMar- 
tiri,  from  which  run  the  3  streets  della 
Pace,  di  Chiaia,  and  S.  Caterina.  On 
three  of  its  sides  are  the  Nunziante,  Cala- 
britto,  and  Partanna  Palaces;  and  in 
the  centre  a  marble  column  having 
4  colossal  lions  at  its  base,  formerly 
intended  as  an  offering  to  Peace,  but 
now  dedicated  to  the  Neapolitans  who 
perished  in  the  war  of  Independence. 


§  1 2.    WATER-SUPPLY,  FOUNTAINS,  ETC. 

The  Acqua  di  Carmignano,  the  modern 
aqueduct  of  Naples,  was  constructed  by 
Alessandro  Ciminello  and  Cesare  Car- 
mignano,  at  their  own  expense,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  1 7th  cent.  It  com- 
mences near  Sanf  Agata  de'  Goti,  and 
conveys  the  waters  of  the  Isclero  into 
the  city  by  a  circuit  of  about  30  m.  It 
was  so  damaged  by  the  earthquake  of 
1631,  that  it  became  necessary  to  seek 
a  new  supply  at  Maddaloni,  whence  the 
water  is  conveyed  into  the  former  chan- 
nel at  Licignano.  From  its  source  to 
that  place  the  channel  is  enclosed  in 
masonry,  and  from  Licignano  to  Naples 
it  is  subterranean.  In  1 770  a  further 
snpply  was  obtained  by  directing  into 
the  channel  the  surplus  waters  of  the 
aqueduct  at  Caserta.  Most  of  the  city 
fountains  and  houses  are  supplied  from 
this  aqueduct. 

The  Acqua  delh  Botto,  derived  from 
springs  and  an  Artesian  well  on  the 
declivity  of  Monte  Somma,  is  brought 
into  the  city  by  a  covered  channel  5  m. 
long.  It  supplies  the  lower  quarters  of 
the  city.  The  surplus  waters  of  this 
aqueduct  are  discharged  into  the  Sebeto. 

The  water  supplied  by  these  aque- 
ducts has  often,  at  first,  an  unfavourable 
effect  upon  strangers. 

City  Spritvjs. — There    are    four    in 


different  quarters  of  the  city:  the  Tre 
Cannoli  in  the  street  of  the  same  name ; 
the  Acqua  Aquilia  in  the  Strada  Conte 
Olivares;  the  Acqua  Dolce  at  Santa 
Lucia ;  and  the  Acqua  del  Leone  in  the 
Mergellina.  The  latter  is  in  great  re- 
pute as  the  purest  spring. 

Mineral  Waters. — There  are  two 
mineral  springs  within  the  city,  which 
have  a  local  celebrity — the^  Acqua 
Solfurea,  in  the  Strada  S.  Lucia,  con- 
taining sulphuretted  hydrogen  and 
carbonic  acid  gas,  at  a  temperature  of 
64°  Fabr. ;  it  is  used  extensively  in 
eruptive  diseases,  and  as  a  general 
alterative,  and  is  said  to  be  as  effi- 
cacious as  it  is  popular;  and  the  Acqua 
Ferrata  di  Pizzofalcone,  a  chalybeate 
spring,  situated  in  a  cave  near  the 
sea,  below  the  Quay  on  the  Cbia- 
tamone.  In  the  summer  it  is  much 
used,  and  is  carried  to  all  parts  of  the 
city  in  earthen  bottles.  It  is  a  very 
useful  chalybeate,  and  the  large  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  it  con- 
tains (nearly  7  cubic  inches  in  a  pint) 
renders  it  a  grateful  stimulant.  Its 
temperature  is  68 3. 

Artesian  Wells.  —  The  inadequate 
supply  of  water,  especially  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  town,  induced  the  Munici- 
pal authorities  some  years  ago  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  French  engineer 
M.  Degousse,  for  sinking  two  Arte- 
sian wells — one  near  the  King's  Palace, 
and  the  other  on  the  Largo  della  Vic- 
toria, near  the  Chiaia :  the  former,  after 
many  years'  labour,  and  attaining  the 
depth  of  590  yards  below  the  surface, 
and  486  yards  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  has  reached  two  abundant  sources, 
which  rise  to  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  surface,  producing  a  mass  of  water 
of  1296  tons  daily,  but  of  a  qua- 
lity which  renders  it  unfit  for  domestic 
purposes,  being  a  mineral  water  in  the 
st  lie  test  sense,  containing  an  immense 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  hold- 
ing in  solution  a  considerable  quantity 
of  supercarbonate  of  lime  with  a  little 
magnesia  and  iron.  To  the  geologist 
these  borings  will  prove  interesting. 
After  traversing  a  considerable  mass 
of  volcanic  tufa,  the  tertiary  pleiocene 
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strata  were  cat  through,  and  the  two 
springs  in  question  appear  to  be  entirely, 
derived  from  them.  The  secondboring, 
in  the  Largo  della  Vittoria,  has  reached 
a  spring  of  purer  water.  More  recently, 
two  Artesian  wells  have  been  sunk  to 
a  depth  of  73  yards  at  the  foot  of 
Poggio  Reale  and  the  Cemetery,  and 
the  water  used  for  turning  mills,  and 
for  irrigation.  No  city  in  Italy,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  is  so 
ill  supplied  with  water  as  Naples; 
several  projects  have  been  presented 
to  remedy  this  evil,  but  none  has  been 
yet  adopted.  That  which  appears  the 
most  feasible,  although  it  would  ne- 
cessitate a  very  large  outlay,  would 
be  to  re-establish  the  Julian  aqueduct 
from  Serino,  40  m.  from  Naples. 

Fountains. — The  principal  fountains 
have  been  already  described  in  the 
account  of  the  Piazze  (§  11).  Among 
the  others  may  be  mentioned  the  Fon- 
tanel del  Giyante,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  Quay  of  Santa  Lucia  ;  the  Fon- 
tanel Scapellata,  behind  the  ch.  of  the 
Nunziata,  the  work  of  Giovanni  da 
Nola  in  1541;  the  Fontana  Coccovaia, 
by  the  same  artist,  in  the  Strada  di 
Porto ;  the  Fontana  del  Sebeto,  erected 
in  1590  from  the  designs  of  Carlo 
Fansaga,  and  decorated  with  statues  of 
the  recumbent  Sebetus  and  Tritons; 
and  the  Fontana  del  Ratto  d'Europa,  in 
the  Villa  Nazionale,  the  work  of  An- 
gelo  de  Vivo  in  the  last  century. 
There  is  no  really  good  water  at 
Naples,  and  it  is  as  well  to  drink  as 
little  as  possible. 


§  13.  THEATRES. 

The  Teatro  Reale  di  San  Carlo,  adjoin- 
ing the  royal  palace,  is  celebrated 
throughout  Europe  as  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  dedicated  to  the  Italian  opera. 
It  owes  its  origin  to  Charles  III.,  by 
whose  order  it  was  designed  by  the  Sici- 
lian Giovanni  Medrano,  and  built  in  the 
short  space  of  eight  months  by  the  Nea- 
politan architect  Angelo  Carasale,  It 
was  first  opened  with  great  solemnity 
on  the  4th  Nov.  1737.  During  the 
performance  the  king  sent  for  Carasale 


into  his  presence,  and  having  publicly 
praised  him  for  his  work,  remarked 
that,  as  the  walls  of  the  theatre  were 
contiguous  to  those  of  the  palace,  it 
would  have  been  convenient  for  the 
royal  family  had  the  two  buildings 
been  connected  by  a  covered  passage ; 
"  but,"  he  added,  •«  we  will  think  of  it." 
Carasale  took  the  hint,  and  did  not  re- 
main idle.  No  sooner  was  the  evening's 
entertainment  concluded  than  he  ap- 
peared before  the  king,  and  requested 
him  to  return  to  the  palace  by  an  ex- 
ternal communication  opened  in  the 
course  of  three  hours.  In  this  short 
space  of  time  walls  of  enormous  thick- 
ness had  been  demolished,  wooden 
bridges  and  staircases  constructed,  and 
the  necessary  roughness  of  the  work 
disguised  by  draperies,  mirrors,  and 
lamps.  The  theatre,  the  extempore 
passage,  and  the  merit  of  Carasale 
formed  the  general  subject  of  conver- 
sation. Ere  long  his  accounts  were 
called  for  by  the  Camera  della  Som- 
maria,  and,  not  being  able  to  satisfy  the 
auditors,  he  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment. The  beauty  of  his  work, 
the  universal  applause,  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign,  the  respectability  of  his  past 
life,  and  his  present  poverty  were  of 
no  avail  to  him.  The  inquiries  of  the 
Sommaria  were  renewed,  and  at  last  the 
unfortunate  Carasale  was  imprisoned  in 
the  castle  of  St.  Elmo,  where,  during 
the  first  months,  he  lived  on  the  sup- 
port his  family  with  extreme  difficulty 
procured  for  him,  and  afterwards  was 
obliged  to  subsist  on  prison  fare.  He 
lingered  there  for  several  years,  till  at 
length  grief  and  want  put  an  end  to  his 
miserable  existence.  His  sons  sunk  into 
poverty  and  obscurity,  and  even  the 
very  name  of  the  unfortunate  architect 
would  have  been  by  this  time  long  for- 
gotten, did  not  the  merit  and  beauty 
of  his  work  perpetually  recall  him 
to  the  memory  of  posterity.  In  the 
last  cent,  this  theatre  resounded  with 
the  melodious  notes  of  Anfossi,  Gu- 
glielmi,  Pergolesi,  Cimarosa,  Paesiello, 
and  other  great  masters  of  harmony, 
and  in  our  days  it  has  echoed  the  ap- 
plause of  an  audience  enchanted  with 
the  melodies  of  Rossini,  Bellini,  Doni- 
zetti, and  Mercadante.    The  Donna  drt 
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Lago,  the  Mose,  the  Sonnambula,  the 
Lucia,  the  Giuramento,  &c,  were  first 
brought  out  on  this  stage.  Having 
been  accidentally  burnt  down  in  1816, 
it  was  rebuilt  in  the  space  of  seven 
months  by  Niccolini;  but  the  walls 
having  remained  uninjured,  no  altera- 
tion was  made  in  the  original  form.  On 
entering  it  for  the  first  time,  when  it  is 
lit  up  at  night,  the  stranger  cannot  fail 
to  be  struck  with  its  great  size  and  the 
splendour  of  its  general  effect.  It  has 
six  tiers  of  boxes  of  32  each.  Boxes, 
(loggie)  1st  tier,  45  fr. ;  2nd  tier,  53  fr. ; 
3rd  tier,  35  fr.  Stalls  (poltrone)  8  fr. 
Pit  ( plated) ,  numbered  seats,  4  fr.  50  c. 
The  prices  are  doubled  on  state  occa- 
sions.    Opens  at  7$  to  8  o'clock. 

The  Teatro  del  Fondo,  sometimes 
called  the  Teitro  Mercadante,  built  in 
1778  in  the  Str.  Molo,  the  second  of  the 
two  royal  theatres,  is  a  miniature  San 
Carlo,  being  under  the  same  manage- 
ment, supplied  by  the  same  singers, 
dancers,  and  musicians,  and  likewise 
devoted  to  operas,  ballets,  and  French 
dramas.  Boxes,  15  and  20  fr. ;  stalls, 
2  fr.  50  c. ;  pit  seats,  1  fr.  50  c. 

The  Teatro  de*  Fiorentini,  for  Italian 
farce  and  drama,  in  the  street  of  the 
same  name,  is  the  oldest  theatre  in 
Naples,  and  is  so  called  from  the  ch.  in 
its  vicinity.  It  was  built  in  the  time 
of  the  viceroy  Oflate  for  the  Spanish 
comedy.  It  afterwards  became  the 
theatre  of  the  opera  buffa.  It  is  now 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  Italian  drama, 
and  is  very  popular.  Boxes,  1st  tier, 
1 3  fr. ;  2nd,  1 5  fr. ;  3rd,  10  fr. ;  pit,  1  fr. 
55  c. 

The  Teatro  Nuovo,  in  a  small  street  of 
the  same  name,  opening  out  of  the 
Toledo,  built  in  1724  by  Carasale,  is 
chiefly  devoted  to  Italian  and  Nea- 
politan burlesque.  Boxes,  1st  tier, 
6  fr. ;  2nd,  7  fr. ;  pit,  75  c. 

The  Teatro  della  Fenice,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Municipio,  converted,  in  1 806,  from 
a  stable  into  a  theatre,  is  devoted  to 
opera  ouda  and  melodrama.  It  has  two 
performances  daily.  Boxes,  5  fr.; 
pit,  1  fr. 


The  Teatro  Partenope,  in  the  Piazza 
Cavour,  is  one  of  the  popular  theatres 
in  which  broad  comedy  and  farces  are 
performed  twice  a  day  in  the  Nea- 
politan dialect. 

The  Teatro  di  San  Carlino,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio,  is  the  headquar- 
ters of  Pulcinella  and  the  characteristic 
theatre  of  Naples.  The  wit  of  Pulcinella 
and  the  humour  of  the  other  performers 
make  it  a  favourite  resort  of  all  classes. 
The  performance  is  almost  always  in 
the  Neapolitan  dialect.  The  awkward- 
ness which  is  the  characteristic  of  a 
clown  is  combined  in  Pulcinella  with 
a  coarse  but  facetious  humour,  which 
popular  licence  has  made  the  vehicle 
of  satire.  .  He  is  therefore  in  great  re- 
quest, and  his  performances  take  place 
twice  a  day,  morning  and  evening. 
"What,"  says  Forsyth,  "  is  a  drama 
in  Naples  without  Punch,  or  what  is 
Punch  out  of  Naples?  Here,  in  his 
native  tongue,  and  among  his  own 
countrymen,  Punch  is  a  person  of  real 
power;  he  dresses  up  and  retails  all  the 
drolleries  of  the  day ;  he  is  the  channel 
and  sometimes  the  source  of  the  pass- 
ing opinions ;  he  can  inflict  ridicule ; 
he  could  gain  a  mob,  or  keep  the  whole 
kingdom  in  good  humour.  Capponi 
and  others  consider  Punch  as  a  lineal 
representative  of  the  Atellan  farcers. 
They  find  a  convincing  resemblance 
between  his  mask  and  a  little  chicken- 
nosed  figure  in  bronze  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Rome ;  and  from  his  nose  they 
derive  his  name,  a  pulliceno  pullicineUa  1 
Admitting  this  descent  we  might  push 
the  origin  of  Punch  back  to  very  re- 
mote antiquity.  Punch  is  a  native  of 
Atella,  and  therefore  an  Oscan.  Now 
the  Oscan  farces  were  anterior  to  any 
stage.  They  intruded  on  the  stage  only 
in  its  barbarous  state,  and  were  dis- 
missed on  the  first  appearance  of  a 
regular  drama.  They  then  appeared  as 
exodia  on  trestles;  their  mummers 
spoke  broad  Vohcan;  whatever  they 
spoke  they  grimaced  like  Datus ;  they 
retailed  all  the  scandal  that  passed,  as 
poor  Mallonia's  wrongs.  Their  parts 
were  frequently  interwoven  with  other 
dramas,  consertaque  fabellis  (says  Livy) 
potissimum  Atellanis  sunt.      Quod  genus 
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ludorum  ab  Oscis  acceptum;  and  in  all 
these  respects  the  Exodiarius  corre- 
sponds with  the  Punch  of  Naples." 
Boxes,  6fr.  40  c.  and  5fr.  10  c;  Pit, 
85  c. 


§  14.  POPULAR  AND  CHURCH  FESTIVALS. 

The  traveller  who  has  witnessed  the 
imposing  church  ceremonies  at  Rome 
will  not  find  much  novelty  in  the 
religions  festivals  of  Naples,  except 
that  they  appear  to  constitute  an  im- 
portant element  in  the  amusements  of 
the  people.  Like  their  Greek  pro- 
genitors, the  Neapolitans,  on  all  occa- 
sions, associate  their  devotions  with 
their  pleasures. 

The  veneration  for  the  Virgin  is  no 
longer  so  universally  manifested  as  for- 
merly ;  but  there  may  still  be  seen  in 
many  shops  a  picture  of  the  "  Madre  di 
Dio,"  with  one  or  two  lamps  burning 
perpetually  before  it. 

The  Festa  di  Piedigrotta,  once  the 
great  popular  festival  of  Naples,  which 
took  place  on  the  8th  Sept.,  was  one 
of  the  most  singular  displays  of  national 
character  and  costume.  It  was  instituted 
by  Charles  III.  in  commemoration 
of  the  victory  of  the  Spaniards  over 
the  Austrians,  at  Velletn,  in  1744,  but 
has  ceased  to  be  celebrated  since  the 
fall  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  honour 
of  the  day  all  the  available  troops  of 
the  continental  dominions,  amounting 
often  to  30,000  men,  were  marched 
into  the  city,  and,  after  having  defiled 
before  the  king  and  royal  family  in 
the  piazza  before  the  palace,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  line  the  streets  from  the  palace 
to  the  ch.  of  Piedigrotta,  including  the 
long  line  of  the  Chiaia.  At  4  o'clock 
his  majesty  and  the  royal  family,  in 
their  state  carriages",  attended  by  the 
ministers  and  the  great  officers  of  the 
Court,  set  out  in  procession  through 
this  line  of  soldiery,  whose  brilliant 
uniforms  give  unusual  gaiety  to  the 
scene.  Each  member  of  tie  royal 
family  proceeded  in  a  separate  car- 
riage and  in  the  order  in  which  he 
would  succeed  to  the  throne.  After 
performing  their  devotions  at  the  ch., 
the  royal  family  returned  to  the  palace 


in  the  same  order ;  and  the  rest  of  the 
day  was  a  scene  of  unrestrained  rejoicing 
to  the  thousands  of  gaily-dressed  pea- 
santry who  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  to  swell  the  throng  of  merry- 
makers in  the  city.  The  Villa  Reale  was 
on  that  day  open  to  all  classes,  and 
full  of  numbers  of  country  people  from 
the  environs,  in  their  gay  national  cos- 
tumes. It  was  formerly  the  practice 
among  the  common  people  of  the  en- 
virons to  stipulate  in  marrying  that 
the  bride  should  be  taken  to  this  festa. 

The  Festa  di  Monte  Vergine  takes 
place  on  Whit  Sunday,  and  derives 
its  name  from  the  sanctuary  of  the 
Madonna  di  Monte  Vergine,  near  Avel- 
lino  (Exc.  V.).  Three  days  are  usu- 
ally devoted  to  the  festival.  At  the 
sanctuary  the  Neapolitans  are  met  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims  from  every  pro- 
vince in  the  kingdom ;  great,  therefore, 
are  the  varieties  of  costume,  and  strong- 
ly marked  are  the  shades  of  national 
character  and  the  differences  of  dialect, 
to  be  observed  in  this  gathering  of 
many  races.  Here  the  ethnologist  may 
study  the  peculiarities  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Greeks,  Samnites,  Etruscans, 
Bruttii,  Marsi,  JLucanians,  Longobards, 
Normans,  Suabians,  Provencals,  and 
Aragonese.  The  archaeologist  may  ob- 
serve the  population  of  Naples  indulg- 
ing iu  customs  and  observances  which 
denote  unmistakably  their  Greek  origin. 
Their  persons  are  covered  with  every 
variety  of  ornament ;  the  heads  of  both 
men  and  women  are  crowned  with 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  fruits ;  in  their 
hands  they  carry  garlands  or  poles,  like 
thyrsi,  surmounted  with  branches  of 
fruit  or  flowers.  On  their  return  home- 
wards, their  vehicles  are  decorated 
with  branches  of  trees  intermixed 
with  pictures  of  the  Madonna  pur- 
chased at  her  shrine,  and  their  horses 
are  gay  with  ribbons  of  all  hues,  and 
frequently  with  a  plume  of  showy  fea- 
thers on  their  heads.  The  whole  scene 
as  fully  realises  the  idea  of  a  Baccha- 
nalian procession  as  if  we  could  now 
see  one  emerging  from  the  gates  of  old 
Pompeii.  On  their  way  home  the 
Neapolitans  take  the  road  by  Nola, 
where  they  stop  on  the  Sunday  evening, 
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and  the  next  morning,  Whit  Monday, 
they  proceed  to  the  other  great  sane* 
tuary — 

The  Madonna  deW  Arco,  7  m.  from 
Naples,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma. 
A  great  number  of  the  people,  who 
cannot  aiford  to  go  to  Monte  Vergine, 
-isit  the  Madonna  dell'  Arco,  where 
.hey  dance  the  Tarantella  and  sing 
their  national  songs.  From  that  place 
to  Naples  the  road  is  a  continued 
scene  of  dancing,  singing,  and  re- 
joicing, mingled  with  a  kind  of  rude 
music.  At  the  village  of  Ponticelli, 
between  here  and  Portici,  there  is  a 
disgusting  exhibition  on  the  Thursday 
of  Holy  Week,  in  the  ch.,  where  50  or  60 
fellows  in  cowls,  but  their  naked  backs 
exposed,  whip  each  other  to  the  blood, 
accompanied  by  terrible  howlings ;  un- 
til recently  bodies  interred  were  ex- 
posed to  the  public  gaze ;  these  peni- 
tents, still  bare-backed,  parade  in 
procession,  following  a  hideous  image 
of  the  Saviour. 

The  Festa  di  Capodimonte  takes  place 
on  the  15th  of  August,  on  which  day 
the  grounds  of  the  Palace  of  Capodi- 
monte are  thrown  open  to ,  the  public, 
and  to  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  ex- 
cept hackney  carriages. 

The  approach  of  Christmas  is  indi- 
cated by  the  arrival  of  the  Zampognari, 
the  bagpipers  of  the  Abruzzi,  who 
annually  visit  Naples  and  Rome  at  this 
season  to  earn  a  few  ducats  from  the 
pious  by  playing  their  hymns  and  carols 
beneath  the  figures  of  the  Madonna. 
The  appearance  of  these  mountain 
minstrels,  with  their  pointed  hats,  their 
brown  cloaks,  their  sandals,  and  their 
bagpipes,  is  as  sure  a  sign  of  Christmas 
as  the-^vast  collections  of  good  cheer 
which  the  Neapolitan  tradesmen  expose 
with  such  quaint  fancies  and  devices 
in  the  principal  streets  and  squares 
during  the  week  preceding  Christmas 
Day.  On  Christmas  Eve,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  there  is  a  solemn  service  in 
the  cathedral,  and  another  in  the  Cap- 
pella  Reale ;  and  from  that  time  to  the 
2nd  of  February,  the  day  of  the  Purifi- 
cation, the  principal  churches,  and  a 


few  private  houses,  exhibit  Presepi, 
or  representations  of  the  Nativity. 
In  some  cases  they  are  worked  by  . 
machinery,  displaying  not  only  the 
scenery,  the  buildings,  and  the  furni- 
ture, but  the  domestic  occupations  and 
economy  of  the  Holy  Family. 

At  Easter,  on  the  Thursday  before, 
and  on  Good  Friday,  the  principal 
churches  exhibit  a  representation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre.  At  vespers  on 
the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
the  Misereres  of  Zing  are  Hi  and  Merca- 
dante  are  sung  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  a 
Maiella.  Easter  Day  is  a  universal 
holiday;  in  the  morning  the  common 
people  repair  to  Antignano,  and  in  the 
evening  to  Poggio  Reale.  Carriages 
as  well  as  other  vehicles  drawn  by 
horses  are  not  allowed  to  circulate 
from  1  p.m.  on  Holy  Thursday  and 
Good  Friday  in  the  principal  thorough- 
fares of  the  Chiaia,  Str.  di  Roma,  Via 
dei  Tribunali,  &c. 

On  Ascension  Day  there  is  a  festival 
at  the  Ch.  of  the  Madonna  at  Scafati, 
near  Pompeii,  and  another  at  the  village 
of  Carditello  beyond  Casoria,  on  the 
road  to  Caserta. 

On  the   Festival  of  Corpus  Domini 
the  archbishop  and  clergy  in  procession 
carry  the  host  to  the  ch.  of  Santa  Chiara, 
where  formerly  they  were  met  by  the 
king  and  the  royal  family.     After  the 
archbishop  had  given  his  benediction 
to  the  king,  his  majesty  accompanied 
the    procession  to    the  cathedral,  the 
streets  on   this  occasion    being   lined 
with  troops.   On  the  day  of  the  Quattro 
Altari,  or  the  octave  of  Corpus  Domini, 
the  host  is  carried  in  procession  from 
the  ch.  of  S.  Giacomo  degli  Spagnuoli, 
through  the  streets  of  S.  Carlo  and 
Toledo,  and  back  again  to  S.  Giacomo, 
stopping  at  four  altars  erected  with 
great  magnificence  for  the  occasion  in 
different  parts  of  the  route.    The  king 
and  court  witnessed  this  procession,  in 
which  the  military  took  part,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  theatre  of  &  Carlo. 

Festa  di  S.  Gennaro. — There  are  three 
festivals  of  S.  Januarius,  the  first  in 
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May,  the  second  in  September,  and 
the  third  in  December,  as  noticed  in 
our  account  of  the  Cathedral,  where  the 
"miracle  of  the  liquefaction"  is  de- 
scribed. 

The  Festa  di  8.  Antonio  Abate,  for  the 
blessing  of  the  animals,  is  observed  in 
Naples,  as  in  Rome,  on  the  1 7th  Janu- 
ary, and  is  continued  on  every  succeed- 
ing Sunday  until  Lent.  The  horses 
and  other  beasts  are  brought  to  the  Ch. 
of  S.  Antonio,  gaily  caparisoned  with 
ribbons,  amulets,  and  other  ornaments  ; 
and  after  receiving  the  benediction,  are 
walked  three  times  round  the  court  of 
the  ch.  The  ceremony  is  very  popular 
with  the  Neapolitans,  who  show  great 
attachment  and  kindness  to  their  do- 
mestic animals. 

The  Tombola  or  Lottery. — The  love 
of  gambling  in  the  lottery  absorbs 
the  thoughts  of  all  classes  of  society, 
from  the  ranks  of  the  higher  nobility 
down  to  the  ragged  beggars.  Many 
of  the  lower  orders  can  read  nothing 
but  the  figures  of  the  lottery  ticket, 
and  the  beggar  invests  in  gambling 
the  alms  which  he  implores  so 
earnestly  from  the  stranger ;  the 
numbers  run  from  1  to  90,  five  of 
which  are  drawn  every  Saturday  after- 
noon, in  the  large  hall  of  the  Castel 
Capuano.  Any  sum,  however  small, 
may  be  played  on  any  of  these  num- 
bers in  combination  not  exceeding  five. 
The  favourite  plan  is  to  play  on  the 
occurrences  of  the  day,  which  is  ac- 
complished by  means  of  a  gambling 
dictionary,  called  La  Smorfia,  in  which 
every  word  has  its  corresponding  num- 
ber, so  that  there  is  no  event  of  public 
or  personal  interest,  be  it  a  battle,  a 
murder.,  a  robbery,  or  a  suicide, — no 
topic  of  domestic  life,  from  an  accouche- 
ment to  a  wedding,  which  may  not  be 
made  the  subject  of  play. 

§  15.  CHURCHES. 

,  The  churches  of  Naples,  upwards  of 
340  in  number,  including  oratories 
o£  religious  confraternities,  have  re- 
ceived less  attention  from  travellers 
than  they  deserve.  Many  of  them, 
though  injured  by  earthquakes  and 


disfigured  by  restorations,  especially 
during  the  Spanish  rule  in  the  17th 
and  18th  cents.,  are  remarkable  for 
their  architecture  and  works  of 
art.  They  contain  a  collection  *of 
mediaeval  tombs  not  to  be  met  with  in 
any  other  city  of  Italy,  and  which 
not  only  interest  us  by  their  historical 
associations,  but  afford  a  study  of 
contemporary  art  and  costume.  Very 
many  monastic  communities,  with  the 
churches  attached  to  them  have  been 
suppressed  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  the  objects  of  art  belonging  to 
them  transferred  to  the  Museum.  Those 
best  worth -seeing  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk. 

♦The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St. 
Januarius  (Cattedrale,  Duomo  8.  Gen- 
naro),  situated  in  the  new  street 
called  the  Strada  del  Duomo,  between 
the  Strada  dei  Tribunali  and  the 
Strada  dell'  Anticaglia,  is  built  upon 
the  site  of  two  temples  dedicated 
to  Neptune  and  Apollo,  from  the 
ruins  of  which  it  probably  derived 
its  numerous  columns  of  granite  and 
aucient  marbles.  The  present  building, 
which  has  retained  its  original  archi- 
tecture in  its  lofty  towers,  its  aisles, 
and  the  arches  of  the  nave  and  that 
of  its  tribune,  dates  from  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  of  Anjou,  who  commenced 
building  it  in  1272,  from  the  designs 
of  Masuccio  I;  It  was  continued  by 
Charles  II.,  by  means  of  a  volun- 
tary tax  by  the  people  in  1298,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Virgin  of  the  Assump- 
tion. It  was  not  completed  till  1316, 
under  his  son  Robert.  In  1456  it  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake,  and  was 
restored  by  Alphonso  I.,  from  the  de- 
signs of  the  Donzellis,  with  the  aid  of 
the  principal  families  in  Naples,  who 
built  each  a  portion,  and,  as  a  memorial 
of  the  event,  had  their  arms  sculptured 
on  the  pillars  of  the  building.  The 
facade,  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in 
1349,  was  rebuilt  in  1407  from  the 
designs  of  Baboccio;  it  was  modern- 
ised in  1 788 ;  and  the  interior  was  en- 
tirely restored  and  repaved  in  1837 
at  the  expense  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Giudice  Caracciolo. 

The  interiorconsists  of  a  Gothic  nave 
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and  two  aisles,  separated  by  pilasters, 
to  which  are  affixed  some  of  the  ancient 
granite  columns  above  mentioned,  sup- 
porting a  series  of  pointed  arches.  In 
front  of  each  pilaster  is  a  half-figure 
in  alto-relievo  of  some  sainted  bishop 
of  Naples.  The  paintings  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave  are  by  Vincenzo  da  Forli,  F. 
Imparato,  and  Santafede ;  the  latter  was 
so  popular  an  artist  in  his  native  city, 
that  the  people,  in  the  revolt  of  Masa- 
niello,  spared  a  house  which  they 
were  on  the  point  of  setting  fire  to, 
when  they  were  told  that  it  con- 
tained two  rooms  painted  by  him. 
The  paintings  on  the  walls  above  the 
arches  of  the  nave,  representing  saints 
and  the  Apostles,  are  by  Luca  Gior- 
dano. The  S.  Cyril  and  S.  John 
Chrysostom  are  by  Solimena.  Over 
the  great  entrance  are  Monumental 
Statues  of  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
of  Charles  Martel,  Kino  of  Hun- 
gary, eldest  son  of  Charles  II.,  and  of 
his  wife,  Clementia,  daughter  of  Ro- 
dolph  of  Hapsburg.  They  were  erected 
in  1599  by  the  Viceroy  Olivares.  The 
two  large  pictures  over  the  side  doors 
are  by  Vasari,  who  was  brought  from 
Rome  in  1546  by  Ranuccio  Farnese, 
then  Archbishop  of  Naples,  to  paint 
them  for  the  doors  of  the  organ.  The 
one  over  the  1.  door  represents  the 
patron  saints  of  Naples,  whose  heads 
are  portraits  of  Paul  III.,  of  Alessandro, 
Ranuccio,  Pier  Luigi,  and  Ottavio  Far- 
nese ;  and  of  Tiberio  Crispo  and  Asca- 
nio  Sforza.  The  baptismal  font,  on 
the  1.  of  the  entrance,  is  an  antique 
vase  of  green  basalt,  sculptured  with 
Bacchanalian  emblems,  masks,  &c, 
in  relief.  Continuing  along  the 
1.  aisle,  in  the  second  chapel  is 
a  picture  of  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas  by  Marco  da  Siena,  and  a 
good  bas-relief  of  the  Entomb- 
ment, by  Giovanni  da  Nola.  In  the 
chapel  of  the  Seripandis,  4th  in  1.  aisle, 
is  a  large  painting  of  the  Assumption, 
by  Perugino,  much  restored  in  parts ; 
to  the  left  Cardinal  Carafe,  for  whom 
the  picture  was  painted,  is  represented 
kneeling.  In  the  1.  transept  is  a  sepul- 
chral memorial  of  Andrew  King  of 
Hungary,  husband  of  Joanna  I.,  so  bar- 
barously murdered  at  A  versa;  and  near 


it  the  Tomb  of  Pope  Innocent  IV., 
who  died  at  Naples  in  1254,  erected  in 
1313  by  Archbishop  Umberto  di  Mont- 
orio,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro  degti 
Stefani — it  was  restored  and  altered 
in  the  16th  cent.,  to  which  may  be 
attributed  the  anachronism  of  the  triple 
tiara.  The  inscription  speaks  of  the 
Pope  as  the  destroyer  of  the  "  enemy 
of  Christ,  the  snake  Frederick  "  (the 
Emperor  Frederick  II.).  Close  by  is 
the  door  leading  to  the  Sacristy,  with 
numerous  portraits  of  Archbishops  of 
Naples.  On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  is 
the  handsome  Gothic  Chapel  of  the 
Ctipece  Galeotta  family ;  over  the  altar 
of  which  is  a  picture  representing  our 
Saviour  between  SS.  Januarius  and 
Athanasius,  probably  of  the  15th 
century.  The  choir  and  high  altar 
offer  nothing  of  interest.;  but  beneath, 
and  entered  by  a  double  flight  of 
marble  steps,  is  the  richly  sculptured 
subterranean  chapel,  called  the  Con- 
fession of  San  Gennaro,  built  in 
1497  by  Cardinal  Oliviero  Carafa.  The 
marble  roof  is  supported  by  ten  Tonic 
columns,  seven  of  which  are  of  cipol- 
lino.  Under  the  high  altar  are  de- 
posited  the  remains  of  St.  Januarius, 
and  near  it  is  the  kneeling  statue  of  Car- 
dinal Carafa.  The  decoration  of  the 
chapel  and  the  statue  were  the  work 
of  Tommaso  Malvito.  Returning  to  the 
cb.,  on  the  rt.  of  the  choir  is  the  Tocoo 
Chapel,  also  in  a  handsome  Gothic  style : 
it  contains  the  tomb  of  St.  Asprenus, 
one  of  the  early  Bishops  of  Naples,  the 
side  walls  being  decorated  with  fres- 
cos representing  events  in  his  life. 
The  Minutoli  Chapel  (only  open  from 
6  to  8  a.m.),  in  the  corner  of  the  rt. 
transept,  is  an  interesting  monument 
of  the  13th  cent.  It  was  designed  by 
Masuccio  I,  The  paintings  in  the  upper 
part  illustrating  the  Passion  of  our  Lord 
are,  according  to  Domenici,  by  Tom- 
maso degH  Stefani;  the  lower  ones,  of 
members  of  the  Minutoli  family,  are  by 
an  unknown  hand,  and  curious  for  the 
costumes,  but  they  all  were  unmerci- 
fully painted  over  some  years  ago.  The 
altar  is  by  Pietro  degli  Stefani,  and  the 
Tomb  of  Card.  Minutolo  over  it, 
surmounted  by  an  elaborate  Gothic 
canopy,  by  Baboccio.    The  tombs  on 
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either  side,  of  Archbishops  of  this  family , 
formerly  stood  in  the  adjoining  transept, 
and  are  of  the  1 4th  and  1 5th  cents .  In 
this  chapel  Boccaccio  has  placed  the 
scene  of  the  nocturnal  adventure  of 
Andreuccio,  the  jockey  of  Perugia, 
who  stole  the  ruby  off  the  corpse 
of  Archbishop  Miiuitolo.  The  rich 
Gothic  canopy  over  the  Archbishop's 
chair,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
nave,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
sculpture  of  the  14th  cent.;  the  torse 
columns  which  support  it  are  re- 
markable for  their  rich  foliation,  and 
the  canopy  for  the  elegant  tracery 
of  the  arch,  both  of  which,  according 
to  Professor  Willis,  have  no  parallel 
on  the  N.  of  the  Alps.  The  Brancia 
chapel,  in  the  rt.  aisle,  contains  the 
fine  tomb,  under  a  Gothic  canopy,  of 
Cardinal  Car  bone,  by  Baboccio;  and  in 
that  of  the  Caracciolo  Pisquizi  family 
is  a  large  wooden  crucifix,  attributed 
to  Masuccio  I. 

The  Basilica  of  Santa  Restituta  is  en- 
tered by  a  door  opening  out  of  the  1. 
aisle,  beyond  the  2nd  side  chapel, 
and  is  interesting  as  having  been 
the  ancient  cathedral  for  the  Greek 
ritual ;  like  the  chapel  of  St.  Januarius, 
it  is  open  to  the  public  on  Sunday  in  the 
forenoon.  It  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Apollo,  from 
which  were  probably  derived  the 
ancient  Corinthian  columns  which 
surround  the  nave,  and  the  two  hand- 
some fluted  ones  in  white  marble  on 
each  side  of  the  tribune.  Near  the 
entrance  are  the  tombs  of  the  learned 
Mazzocchi,  and  of  the  antiquarian  Ca- 
nonico  Jorio.  The  foundation,  errone- 
ously attributed  to  *Constantine,  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  7th  cent., 
but  the  whole  ch.  was  restored  at 
the  end  of  the  17th,  leaving  un- 
touched many  of  the  pointed  arches 
of  the  nave  and  the  Gothic  chapels  of 
the  rt.  aisle.  On  the  roof  of  the  nave 
is  a  painting  by  Laca  Giordano,  re- 
presenting Santa  Restituta's  body  car- 
ried by  Angels  in  a  boat  to  Ischia. 
Behind  the  high  altar,  in  the  choir, 
the  picture  of  the  Virgin  with  the 
Archangel  Michael  and  Sta.  Restituta, 
and  it*  predella  of  stories  of  the  saint, 


are  attributed  to  Silvestrode'  Buoni.  The 
chapel  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Principio,  on 
the  1.  side  of  the  ch.,  contains  a  very 
ancient  mosaic  restored,  according  to 
the  inscription,  by  one  Lellus,  in  the  1 4th 
cent. ;  it  represents  the  Virgin  and 
Child  in  Byzantine  costume,  and  is 
called  "del  Principio,"  because  it  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  represen- 
tation of  the  Virgin  venerated  in 
Naples.  On  the  side  walls  are  two 
curious  bas-reliefs,  which  formed  part 
of  the  ambones  or  pulpits  erected  by 
Bishop  Stefano  in  the  8th  cent. ;  each 
is  divided  into  15  compartments,  one 
containing  histories  from  the  lives 
of  SS.  Januarius  and  Eustatins,  the 
other  of  S.  Joseph.  The  cupola  of  the 
chapel  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Fonte,  at  the 
extremity  of  the  rt.  aisle,  formerly 
the  baptistery  of  the  ch.,  is  covered 
with  paintings  and  mosaics  of  a  very 
early  period ;  in  the  style  of  some  of 
those  at  Ravenna.  In  the  corners  are 
the  four  evangelists,  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  cupola  a  handsome  Labarum  of 
Constantine  surmounted  by  a  hand 
holding  a  wreath,  probably  of  the 
time  of  Pope  Paschal  II. 

Opposite  to  the  entrance  to  the 
Basilica  of  Sta.  Restituta,  opening  out 
of  the  rt.  aisle  of  the  cathedral,  is 
the  Chapel  of  San  Gennaro,  called 
also  the  Cappella  del  Tesoro*  It  was 
erected  by  the  citizens  of  Naples  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the 
plague  of  1 527 ;  but  the  building  was  not 
commenced  till  1 608 .  It  was  completed 
after  29  years,  at  an  expense  of  500,000 
ducats.  The  design  of  the  chapel  was 
thrown  open  to  competition  of  all  the 
artists  of  the  time,  and  the  one  chosen 
was  by  the  Theatine  monk  Grimaldi. 
The  form  is  that  of  a  Greek  cross :  the 
magnificent  gates,  from  the  designs  of 
C.  Fonzaga,  were  executed  by  Biagio 
Monte  and  Soppa,  who  were  45  years 
occupied  in  their  labour,  and  cost 
32,000  ducats.  The  interior  is  rich  in 
ornaments.  It  has  17  altars  with  42 
columns  of  broccatello  marble.  The 
intermediate  niches  contain  19  bronze 
statues  of  saints,  protectors  of  Naples. 
The  pictures  in  the  different  chapels, 
painted  on  copper,  are  masterpieces  by 
Domenichino    and   Spagnoletto.     Bj 
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Domenichino  there  are  5  oil  paintings 
and  some  frescos.  1.  The  Tomb  of  St. 
Januarius,  with  the  sick  waiting  to  be 
cured.  2.  The  Martyrdom  of  the  Saint 
(injured).  3.  The  Miracle  of  the  Tomb 
restoring  a  young  man  to  life,  as  the 
corpse  is  carried  past  in  funeral  pro- 
cession. 4.  The  woman  curing  the 
sick  and  deformed  with  the  holy  oil 
from  the  lamp  hanging  before  his 
tomb.  5.  The  saint  curing  a  demo- 
niac; this  picture  was  finished  by 
Spagnoletto.  The  painting  by  Spa- 
gnoletto in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  hand 
represents  the  saint  coming  out  of  a 
fiery  furnace.  It  is  very  fine  and 
powerful  in  its  general  effect.  All 
these  paintings,  which  had  been  mi- 
serably retouched  by  Andres,  a  Ger- 
man, in  the  17th  cent.,  were  restored 
in  1840  by  Andrea  della  Volpe.  The 
frescos  of  the  roof,  the  lunettes,  &c,  are 
also  by  Domenichino.  That  oyer  the 
door  of  the  Tesoro  represents  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  of  1631.  The 
3  frescos  within  the  railing  of  the 
principal  altar — 1.  San  Gennaro  before 
Timotheus,  whom  he  restores  to  sight, 
and  by  whose  order  he  suffers  death. 
2.  His  exposure  to  lions  who  refuse 
to  devour  him.  3.  His  torture  by  sus- 
pension, &c.  The  cupola  was  begun 
by  Domenichino,  but  he  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  it  to  escape  the  persecutions 
of  the  Neapolitan  artists.  It  was  then 
intrusted  to  Lanfranco,  who  refused  to 
execute  it,  unless  all  the  work  of  his 
great  predecessor  was  effaced.  Guido 
was  also  sent  for  to  decorate  this  build- 
ing, but  he  was  very  shortly  compelled 
to  quit  the  city  to  escape  the  threats  of 
Spagnoletto  and  of  Corenzio,  who  tried 
to  poison  him.  The  sacristy  of  the 
Tesoro  contains  a  painting  by  Stanzioni, 
representing  the  saint  curing  a  de- 
moniac; some  paintings  by  L.  Giordano; 
a  rich  collection  of  sacred  vestments  and 
plate ;  the  silver  bust  of  San  Gennaro 
made  for  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  in  1306, 
and  covered  with  most  precious  gifts 
from  different  sovereigns,  and  amongst 
others  a  parure  in  emeralds  and  dia- 
onds  by  Joseph  Buonaparte  during 
short  reign  over  Naples;  3  silver 
ues  and  45  busts  of  the  protecting 
its  of  Naples;  and  a  pencil  draw* 


ing  by  Domenichino  of  San  Gennaro's 
martyrdom. 

In  a  tabernacle  behind  the  high  altar 
are  preserved  the  two  phials  containing 
the  Blood  of  S.  Januarius,  The  lique- 
faction takes  place  three  times  in  the 
year,  and  on  the  two  first  is  repeated 
for  eight  successive  days.  The  first 
liquefaction  commences  on  the  Satur- 
day which  precedes  the  first  Sunday 
in  May,  in  the  ch.  of  S.  Chiara,  after 
which  the  blood  is  reconveyed  to  the 
cathedral,  where  the  liquefaction  is 
repeated  during  the  7  following  days. 
The  second  festival  commences  in  the 
cathedral  on  19th  Sept.,  and  con- 
tinues to  the  26tH,  always  includ- 
ing the  Sunday  following  the  16th, 
which  is  the  saint's  day ;  and  the  third 
on  16th  Dec,  Festa  del  Patrocinio. 
When  S.  Januarius,  according  to  the 
tradition,  was  exposed  to  be  devoured 
by  lions  in  the  amphitheatre  of  Poz- 
zuoli,  the  animals  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him  and  became  tame. 
This  miracle  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted so  many  to  Christianity,  that 
Dracontius,  pro-consul  of  Campania 
under  Diocletian,  or  his  lieutenant 
Timotheus,  ordered  the  saint  to  be 
decapitated.  The  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted at  the  Solfatara,  a.d.  305.  The 
body  was  buried  at  Pozzuoli  until  the 
time  of  Constantine,  when  it  was  re- 
moved to  Naples  by  the  bishop,  Saint 
Severus,  and  deposited  in  the  ch.  of  S. 
Gennaro  de'  Poveri  or  extra  Moenia.  In 
the  9th  cent,  Sicon,  Prince  of  Bene- 
vento,  removed  the  body  to  that  city,  of 
which  the  saint  had  been  bishop.  In  the 
time  of  Frederick  II.  it  was  removed  to 
the  Abbey  of  Monte  Vergine,  where  it 
was  forgotten,  and  only  rediscovered 
on  removing  the  high  altar  in  1480.  In 
1497  it  was  brought  back  to  Naples 
with  great  solemnity,  and  deposited:  in 
the  cathedral. 

According  to  Neapolitan  tradition, 
the  blood  is  said  to  have  been  collected 
by  a  woman  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
tyrdom, and  taken  by  her  when  the 
body  was  removed  to  Naples  to  S. 
Severus,  in  whose  hands  it  immediately 
liquefied.  The  first  mention,  how- 
ever, of  the  miracle  is  in  the  life  of 
S.   Peregrinus,  son  of  Malcolm  III., 
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of  Scotland,  who  visiting  Naples  in  the 
course  of  his  travels,  at  the  end  of  the 
I  lth  cent.,  found  the  most  remarkable 
thing  there  to  be  **  quotidianum  et  m- 
signe  miraculum  S,  Januarii  martyris" 
Since  that  period  many  descriptions 
of  the  miracle  have  been  written.  One 
of  the  most  curious  and  interesting 
is  that  of  the  Earl  of  Perth,  Lord 
Chancellor  of  Scotland  at  the  fall  of  the 
Stuarts,  in  whose  cause  he  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  exiles.  Lord 
Perth's  letters,  written  to  his  sister,  the 
Countess  of  Errol,  are  preserved  at 
Drummond  Castle,  and  have  been 
published  by  the  Camden  Society.  In 
one  of  them,  dated  from  Home,  1st 
February,  1696,  is  the  following 
account : — 

11  The  20th  of  January  we  were  in- 
vited to  goe  see  Saint  Gennaro's  ch., 
and  the  reliques  were  to  be  shown  me, 
a  favour  none  under  sovereign  princes 
has  had  these  many  years.  They  are 
kept  in  a  large  place  in  the  wall  with 
an  iron  door  to  it  plated  over  with  sil- 
ver ;  it  has  two  strong  locks,  one  key 
is  kept  by  the  Cardinal-archbishop, 
and  the  other  by  the  Senate  (which  is 
composed  of  six  seggie,  or  seats,  for  so 
they  call  the  councells),  five  of  nobility, 
and  one  of  the  commons,  who  chuse 
two  elects.  .  .  Every  one  of  the  six  rule- 
ing  governors  of  the  Senate  (or  the 
deputies  of  the  seggie)  has  a  key  to  the 
great  iron  chest  where  the  key  of  the 
armoire  of  the  relicks  lyes ;  so  that  all 
the  six  must  agree  to  let  them  be  seen, 
except  the  two  ordinary  times  in  the 
year  when  they  stand  exposed  eight 
days,  and  the  senate  and  bishop  must 
both  agree,  for  without  both  concurr 
only  one  lock  can  be  opened.  They 
had  got  the  bishop's  consent  for  me, 
but  how  to  gett  all  the  deputies  of  the 
nobility  and  the  elect  of  the  people  to 
concurr  was  the  difficulty ;  however, 
my  friends  gott  the  deputies  to  resolve 
to  meet ;  three  mett,  but  one  said,  *  I 
have  a  friend  a  dying,  upon  whom 
depends  my  fortune ;  he  has  called  me 
at  such  an  hour,  it  is  now  so  near  ap- 
proaching that  I  hope  the  stranger 
prince  (for  so  they  call  all  the  peers  of 
Brittain)  will  forgive  me  if  I  go  away.' 
They  who  were  there  begged  him  to 


stay  but  a  moment  (for  they  must  be 
all  together),  but  he  could  not  delay. 
So  going  down  he  mett  the  other  three 
deputies  below,  and  said  that  he  saw 
God  and  his  sainj,  had  a  mind  I  should 
see  the  miracle,  and  so  he  returned, 
and  I  gott  an  invitation  to  go  to  ch. 
The  relicks  are  exposed  in  a  noble 
chapell  upon  the  Epistle  side  of  the 
ch.,  lynea  with  marble,  the  cupola 
richly  painted,  as  is  all  that  is  not 
marble  of  the  walls.  Ten  curious  sta- 
tues of  saints,  patrons  of  the  town, 
done  at  full  length,  bigger  than  the 
naturall,  of  coppar,  stand  round  the 
chappell  high  from  the  floors,  and 
statues,  to  the  knees  of  silver,  just  as 
big,  of  the  same  saints,  stand  below 
them.  The  face  of  the  altar  is  of  massy 
silver  cutt  in  statues  of  mezzo-relievo, 
or  rising  quite  out  from  the  front,  with 
the  history  of  Cardinal  CarafiVs  bring- 
ing back  the  Saint's  head  to  Naples. 
The  musick  was  excellent,  and  all  the 
dukes  and  princes  who  were  deputies 
must  be  present.  They  placed  me  in 
the  first  place,  gave  me  that  title  they 
gave  the  Vice-Roy  (Excelenza),  and 
used  me  with  all  possible  respect.  The 
first  thing  was  done  was,  the  archbishop- 
cardinal,  his  viccar  general,  in  presence 
of  a  nottary  and  witnesses,  opened  his 
lock;  then  the  Duca  di  Fiumaria,  in 
name  of  all  the  princes  present,  opened 
the  city's  lock,  and  the  old  thesaurer 
of  the  ch.  (a  man  past  eighty)  stept 
up  upon  a  ladder  covered  with  crimson 
velvet  and  made  like  a  staire,  and  first 
took  out  the  Saint's  head,  put  a  rich 
mitre  upon  it,  an  archbishop's  mantle 
about  the  shoulders  of  the  statue  (for 
the  head  is  in  the  statue  of  the  saint), 
and  a  rich  collar  of  diamonds  with  a 
large  cross  about  its  neck.  Then  he 
went  back  and  took  out  the  blood,  after 
haveing  placed  the  head  upon  the  Gos- 
pele  side  of  the  altar.  It  is  in  a  glass, 
flatt  and  round  like  the  old-fashioned 
vinegar-glasses  that  were  double,  but  it 
is  but  single.  The  blood  was  just  like 
a  piece  of  pitch  clotted  and  hard  in  the 
glass.  They  brought  us  the  glass  to 
look  upon,  to  kiss,  and  to  consider  be- 
fore it  was  brought  near  unto  the  head. 
They  then  placed  it  upon  the  other  end 
of  the  altar,  called  the  Epistle  side,  and 
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placed  it  in  a  rich  chasse  of  silver  gilt, 
putting  the  glass  so  in  the  middle  as 
that  we  could  see  through  it,  and  then 
begun  the  first  mass:  at  the  end  the 
old  thesaurer  came,  took  out  the  glass, 
moved  it  to  and  fro,  hut  no  liquefaction: 
thus  we  past  the  second  likeways,  onlv 
the  thesaurer  sent  the  abbat  Pignatelh, 
the  Pope's  nearest  cousin,  to  bid  me 
take  courage,  for  he  saw  I  begun  to  be 
somewhat  troubled,  not  so  much  for 
my  own  disappointment,  but  because  the 
miracle  never  faills  but  some  grievous 
affliction  comes  upon  the  city  and  king- 
dom, and  I  began  to  reflect  that .  I 
haveing  procured  the  favour  of  seeing 
the  relicks,and  the  miracle  failling,  they 
might  be  offended  at  me,  though  very 
unjustly.  After  the  third  mass  no 
change  appeared  but  that  which  had 
made  the  thesaurer  send  me  word  to 
take  courage,  viz.  the  blood  begune  to 
grow  of  a  true  sanguine  collour :  but 
when  the  nobles  and  all  the  people  saw 
the  fourth  mass  past  the  Gospell  and  no 
change,  you  would  have  heard  nothing 
but  weeping  and  lamenting,  and  all 
crying,  '  Mercy,  good  Lord  !  pitty  your 
poor  supplicants ;  Holy  Saint  Gennaro, 
our  glorious  patron !  pray  for  us  that 
our  blessed  Saviour  would  not  be  angry 
with  us !'  It  would  have  moved  a  heart 
of  stone  to  have  seen  the  countenances 
of  all,  both  clergy  and  people,  such  a 
consternation  appeared  as  if  they  had 
all  been  already  undone.  For  my  part, 
at  sea,  at  receiving  the  blessed  sacrament 
in  my  sickness  when  I  thought  to  ex- 
pire, I  never  prayed  with  more  fervency 
than  I  did  to  obtain  of  our  Lord  the 
favour  of  the  blood's  liquefaction,  and 
God  is  witness  that  I  prayed  that  our 
Lord  would  give  me  this  argument 
towards  the  conversion  of  my  poor 
sister,  that  I  might  say  I  had  seen  a 
miracle,  which  her  teachers  say  are 
ceased.,  The  fourth  mass  ended  with- 
out our  haveing  the  consolation  we  were 
praying  for,  and  then  all  begun  to  be 
m  despair  of  succeeding,  except  a  very 
few,  who  still  continued  praying  with 
all  imaginary  fervour.  You  may  judge 
that  sitting  three  and  a  half  hours  on 
the  cold  marble  had  made  my  knees 
pretty  sore ;  but  I  declare  I  felt  no  ex- 
terior pain,  so  fixed  were  my  thoughts 


upon  the  desire  of  being  heard  in  my 
prayers.  About  the  elevation  in  time 
of  the  fifth  mass,  the  old  thesaurer,  who 
was  at  some  distance  looking  upon  the 
glass,  cry'd  out,  *  Gloria  Patri  et  Filio 
et  Spiritui  Sancto,'  and  run  to  the 
glass,  and  brought  it  to  me.  The  blood 
had  liquified  so  naturally  as  to  the 
colour  and  consistency  that  no  blood 
from  a  vein  could  appear  more  lively. 
I  took  the  relick  in  my  arms,  and  with 
tears  of  joy  kissed  it  a  thousand  times, 
and  gave  God  thanks  for  the  favour 
with  all  the  fervour  that  a  heart  longing 
with  expectation,  and  full  of  pleasure 
for  being  heard,  could  offer  up:  and 
indeed,  if  I  could  as  clearly  describe  to 
you  what  I  felt,  as  I  am  sure  that  it  was 
something  more  than  ordinary,  I  needed 
no  other  argument  to  make  you  fly  into 
the  bosome  of  our  dearest  mother,  the 
Church,  which  teaches  us  (what  I  saw) 
that  God  is  wonderfull  in  his  saints. 
The  whole  people  called  out  to  heaven 
with  acclamations  of  praise  to  God,  who 
had  taken  pitty  of  them ;  and  they 
were  so  pleased  with  me  for  haveing  said 
betwixt  the  masses  that  I  was  only 
grieved  for  the  city,  and  not  troubled 
at  my  not  being  so  privileged  as  to  see 
the  miracle,  that  the  very  commonest 
sort  of  the  people  smiled  to  me  as  I 
passed  along  the  streets.  I  heard  the 
sixth  mass  in  thanksgiving.  And  now 
I  have  described  to  yon  one  of  the 
hapiest  forenoons  of  my  life,  the  re- 
flection of  th«  which  I  hope  shall  never 
leave  me,  and  I  hope  it  may  one  day  be 
a  morning  of  benediction  to  you  too ; 
but  this  must  be  God's  work.  The 
Principe  Palo,  a  man  of  principal 
quality,  came  to  me  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  mass,  and  in  name  of  all  the 
nobility,  gave  me  the  saint's  picture, 
stamp'd  on  satine,  and  a  silver  lace 
about  it.  It  is  an  admirable  thing  to 
see  blood,  shed  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand three  hundred  yean  ago,  liquify 
at  the  approach  to  the  head.  The 
Roman  lady  who  had  gathered  it  from 
off  the  ground  with  a  sponge,  had  in 
squeesing  of  it  into  the  glass  lett  a  bitt 
of  straw  fall  in  too,  which  one  sees  in 
the  blood  to  this  very  day." 

With  this  account  may  well  be  con- 
trasted the  following,  written  in  Sept. 
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1869  by  Mr.  George  Grove.  In  addition 
to  being  a  truthful  as  well  as  a  graphic 
narrative  of  what  takes  place,  it  con- 
tains a  minute  and  accurate  description 
of  the  reliquiry  in  which  the  blood  is 
contained :  — 

"I  have  seen  the  'miracle* — seen 
it    with   every   disposition   to    do    it 
justice,  and  to  be  impressed  and  touched 
by   any  dignity   or  pathos  or  virtue 
which  it   might  exhibit— and   I  am 
compelled  to  confess  that  I  have  never 
been  more  disappointed.    I  have  never 
witnessed    any  scene,  which  was    so 
ancient  and  so  famous,  and  the  merits 
of  which  are  so  strenuously  upheld  by 
its  supporters,  and  which  yet  appeared 
to  me  so  trivial,  so  pointless,  so  want- 
ing in  any  claim  to  reverence,  and  in 
every  characteristic  of  a  real  miracle. 
I  have  no  desire  to  doubt  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  story  of  the  martyrdom  of 
St.  Januarius,  or  the  tradition  which 
affirms  that  the  substance  preserved  in 
the  Cappella  del  Tesoro,  or  Gappella  San 
Gennaro,  in  the  Cathedral  of  Naples, 
is  the  blood  of  the  martyr,  since  that 
does  not  affect  the  impression  produced 
on  me  by  the  scene  which  I  witnessed. 
The   "blood"  was  originally  con- 
tained in  two  bottles,  one  nearly  globu- 
lar in  form,  and  holding  perhaps  a  wine- 
glass and  a  half,  the  other  considerably 
smaller,  and  more  like  a  phial  in  shape. 
The  latter  of  these  is  of  a  reddish 
yellow     (burnt     sienna)     tint,     with 
patches  or  spots  of  the  same,  though 
deeper  colour ;  but  the  former  is  filled 
rather  more  than  three  parts  with  a 
dark  opaque  substance,  and  the  colour 
of  its  empty   portion  is    gray.    The 
bottles  are  probably  very  old,  though 
without  a  closer  inspection  I  should 
hesitate  to  pronounce  their  age,  even 
were  I  competent  to  do  so.    They  are 
enclosed  in  a  reliquary,  consisting  of 
a  thiek  hoop  of  silver  about  two  inches 
broad,  with  a  plate  of  glass  on  each 
side,  forming  a  small  and  narrow  drum, 
and  having  a  shank  tube  at  the  bottom, 
by  which  the  reliquary  is  fastened  into 
the   monstrance    in  which   it  is  con- 
veyed in  procession.    At  some  recent 
period  the  drum  has  been  encircled  by 
a   second    loop    ornamented    with  a 
crown,  cherubs,  and  a  crucifix  at  the 


top,  in  the  style  of  the  17th  cent. 
The  whole  looks  not  unlike  a  small 
circular  carriage  lamp.  The  two  plates 
of  glass  allow  the  bottles  to  be  seen 
through ;  especially  when,  as  is  the 
practice,  a  candle  is  held  behind  it. 
1  say  to  be  seen  through,  but  the 
glasses  or  the  reliquary  are  dimmed  on 
the  inside,  and  the  bottle  has  exactly 
the  look  of  being  coated  with  the  fine 
dust  of  ages,  so  that  the  view  is  none 
of  the  clearest.  The  two  bottles  are 
firmly  fixed  in  their  places  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  mass  of  cement  at  the 
bottom,  and  which  seems  to  join  their 
upper  ends  firmly  against  the  top  of 
the  reliquary,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  there  is  any  communication 
between  the  air  inside  and  outside  the 
reliquary,  except  what  little  there  may 
be  round  the  edge  of  the  glasses.  The 
reliquary  is  kept  in  a  closet  in  the 
wall  behind  the  high  altar  of  the 
chapel,  closed  with  four  keys,  two 
kept  by  the  representative  of  the  arch- 
bishop, and  two  by  that  of  the  muni- 
cipality. The  closet  is  unlocked  by 
these  two  together  at  9  in  the  morning, 
and  from  it  are  immediately  taken, 
first,  a  large  bust  of  St.  Januarius  in 
silver  and  gold,  which  contains  the 
remains  of  his  head ;  and  secondly,  the 
reliquary  which  I  have  just  described. 
The  head  is  placed  on  the  altar  near 
the  north  corner,  and  then  the  arch- 
bishop's representative — on  the  present 
occasion  the  Cavaliere  Tesoriere — ac- 
companied by  another  priest,  without 
delay,  begins  to  exhibit  it  to  the  people. 
No  mass  is  said,  the  altar  is  cleared 
of  everything  but  its  permanent  orna- 
ments, the  bust,  and  a  tall  gold  mon- 
strance, in  which  the  relic  is  afterwards 
exhibited,  and  the  two  priests  are  in 
ordinary  non-sacramental  dresses.  The 
process  of  exhibition  consists  in  turn- 
ing the  reliquary  round  and  round, 
while  the  candle  is  held  behind  it  in 
such  a  position  as  to  afford,  first  the 
municipal  representative,  and  then  one 
after  another  of  the  privileged  persons 
who  crowd  the  steps  of  the  altar,  the 
opportunity  of  observing  the  change 
from  solid  to  liquid.  There  is  no 
attempt  whatever  to  conceal  or  make 
a  mystery  of  the  proceeding.     Quitf 
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the  contrary.  When  the  reversing 
process  has  gone  on  for  three  or  four 
minutes,  and  the  dark  mass  in  the 
bottle  still  remains  stationary,  the  two 
priests  turn  to  the  altar  and  say  the 
Nicene  Creed,  after  which  they  re- 
commence their  former  action.  If 
after  another  five  minutes  the  lique- 
faction still  delays,  they  again  turn  to 
the  altar  and  say  the  Athanasian  Creed 
Terse  by  verse.  Then  comes  more 
turning  round  and  round,  until  at 
length  the  surface-line  of  the  substance 
is  seen  slightly  to  shift  its  position  in 
the  bottle,  showing  that  liquefaction 
has  begun.  *  Comincia,'  is  heard  from 
the  bystanders;  the  priest  waves  a 
handkerchief,  rose  petals  are  flung  on 
the  altar  and  steps,  a  dozen  or  twenty 
sparrows  are  let  loose,  and  flutter  to 
the  large  open  window  above  the  altar, 
the  organ  peals  forth,  and  a  buzz  of 
satisfaction  pervades  the  church.  For- 
merly the  guns  of  the  city  used  to  fire, 
but  this  has  been  discontinued  since 
last  year.  In  the  mean  time  the  priest 
still  continues  turning  the  reliquary 
round  and  round  and  showing  it  to 
the  bystanders  as  he  moves  to  and  fro 
on  the  altar  steps,  and  each  time  the 
dark  substance  is  seen  to  flow  more 
easily.  At  first  a  large  undissolved 
lump  can  be  discovered  breaking  the 
line  of  the  surface,  but  as  the  time 
goes  on,  and  the  reliquary  is  more  and 
more  shaken  this  gradually  disappears, 
and  the  liquefaction  is  complete. 

Then  the  kissing  begins.  The  muni- 
cipal deputy,  kneeling  on  his  cushion 
at  the  south  end  of  the  altar,  is  the 
first  to  whom  it  is  tendered.  It  is 
brought  in  front  of  him,  and,  with  the 
candle  behind  it,  is  held  first  upright 
and  then  reversed,  so  that  he  may 
satisfy  himself  at  leisure  of  the  lique- 
faction ;  then  the  glass  is  pressed  to 
his  lips,  to  his  forehead,  and  to  his 
lips  again.  And  this  is  repeated 
exactly  with  all  those  inside  the  altar 
rails,  except  that  the  demonstration  is 
not  afforded  to  each,  but  to  the  whole 
batch  kneeling  on  the  top  step,  after 
— ul"h  each  has  his  or  her  two  kisses 
"\e  touch  on  the  forehead.  When 
ide  the  rails  have  been  thus 
,  two  other  priests  come  for- 


ward habited  like  the  former  two;  one 
of  whom  has  round  his  neck  a  long 
collar  or  guard  of  thick  cord.  They 
knelt  before  the  Cavaliere  and  his 
assistant,  who  first  in  the  most  de- 
liberate manner  showed  them  the  blood, 
reversing  the  case  over  and  over  again. 
They  then  kissed  it ;  and,  hooking  the 
swivel  at  the  end  of  the  guard  into  a 
ring  on  the  crown  of  the  reliquary,  the 
new  priest  and  his  assistant  took  charge. 
Their  first  act  was  to  do  to  the  Ca- 
valiere and  his  assistant  exactly  what 
had  been  done  to  them — they  showed 
them  the  liquefaction,  which  of  course 
they  themselves  had  not  yet  seen,  and 
gave  them  the  reliquary  to  kiss,  and 
I  remarked  that  both  the  Cavaliere 
and  his  successor  kissed  three  times. 
The  Cavaliere,  still  preserving  the 
same  rigid  and  imperturbable  de- 
meanour that  had  distinguished  him 
throughout,  then  departed  with  his 
assistant  to  the  sacristy,  and  their 
substitutes  commenced  the  work  of 
carrying  the  relic  to  be  kissed  through 
the  whole  church.  Meantime  a  great 
number  of  tall  candles  had  been  lighted 
on  the  altar  round  the  bust,  and  several 
candelabra  had  been  placed  in  front 
of  it,  so  that  on  looking  back  from  the 
church,  the  golden  countenance  and 
rich  robes  of  San  Gennaro  appeared 
through  a  blaze  of  yellow  light  and  a 
thicket  of  tall  thin  candles.  Mass  was 
immediately  begun  to  be  said  at  the 
altar.  After  the  reliquary  has  been 
kissed  by  every  one  who  chooses,  it  is 
put  into  the  monstrance,  and  then  the 
bust  and  the  monstrance  are  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  men,  side  by  side, 
into  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and 
deposited  on  the  grand  altar  till  the 
evening.  At  evening  the  deputy  re- 
turns, and  the  two  objects  are  con- 
signed to  the  closet  behind  the  altar, 
from  which  they  had  been  taken  in 
the  morning.  The  time  of  liquefac- 
tion varies  considerably.  From  the 
moment  of  its  reaching  the  altar  steps 
to  the  first  appearance  of  the  move- 
ment was,  on  Sunday,  6  minutes ;  on 
Monday,  13  minutes;  and  on  Tuesday, 
9  minutes." 

The  miracle  of  the  liquefaction  has 
always  been  considered  as  the  greatest 
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religions  festival  of  the  capital,  and  all 
the  conquerors  of  Naples  have  con- 
sidered it  necessary  to  respect  the  im- 
portance attached  to  it  by  the  natives ; 
but,  like  the  other  festivals,  it  is  no 
longer  what  it  used  to  be,  and  a  failure 
in  the  miracle  would  not  now  probably 
produce  any  very  great  popular  excite- 
ment. 

The  door  of  the  right  aisle  opens 
upon  the  small  Piazza  di  S.  Gennaro, 
in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the 
Column,  erected  in  1660,  from  the  de- 
signs of  Fansaga,  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  saint  by  Finelli. 

8.  Agnello  Maggiore,  commonly  called 
8.  Agnello  a  Capo-Napoli,  from  its  stand- 
ing upon  one  of  the  highest  points  of 
the  old  city,  in  the  Largo  S.  Agnello, 
not  far  from  the  Museum,  was  founded 
in  1517,  on  a  small  chapel  which 
dated  from  the  6th  cent. :  it  has  be^en 
so  altered  as  to  have  lost  almost 
every  trace  of  its  original  Gothic  archi- 
tecture. The  St.  Jerome,  in  alto  re- 
lievo, in  the  1.  transept,  and  the  hand- 
some altar  and  fine  statue  of  Santa 
Dorothea,  in  the  rt.,  are  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  The  handsome  high  altar 
erected  over  the  grave  of  the  saint, 
with  its  bas-reliefs  of  the  Passion  be- 
low, and  the  still  finer  one  of  the 
Virgin  surrounded  by  Angels,  with  SS. 
Aguellus  and  Eusebius  kneeling  before 
her,  is  a  good  work  of  Santacroce. 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Madonna  and 
Child  and  the  Souls  in  Purgatory,  in 
the  Lettieri  chapel,  5th  on  rt.,  is  by 
Domenico  <P  Auria.  In  the  opposite 
chapel  is  a  Greek  painting  of  the 
Virgin,  called  8,  Maria  intercede,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  the  time  of  Justinian  ; 
the  only  ancient  part  of  it  is  the  head : 
it  is  supposed  to  have  been  painted 
by  Tauro  in  the  6th  centy.  The  pic- 
ture of  S.  Carlo  by  Caracciolo,  in  the 
2nd  chapel  on  rt.,  is  mentioned  by  Lanzi 
as  one  of  the  happiest  imitations  of 
Annibale  Caracci. 

S.  Agostino  della  Zecca,  in  the  Via  of 
the  same  name,  a  spacious  ch.  with  a 
lofty  and  imposing  tower,  founded  by 
Charles  I.,  and  rebuilt  from  the  de- 
signs of  Picchetti  in  the  17  th  cent. 


The  handsome  chancel  is  of  the  15th 
cent.,  with  reliefs  by  Vinoenzo  d'Angelo. 
The  large  building  opposite  is  the 
Zecca,  or  mint. 

S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  at  the  corner  of  the 
Strada  Nilo,  built,  together  with  the 
adjoining    library    and    hospital,    in 
1885,  by  Card.  Brancaccio  (ob.  1428), 
contains,  on  the  rt.  of  the  high  altar, 
his    Tomb,    erected    by    order  of  his 
friend  and  executor  Cosmo  de'  Medici. 
It  was  the  joint  work  of  Donatello  and 
MichelozzOy  who  has  thus  described  it 
in  a  letter  preserved  by  Gaye,  in  the 
*•  Carteggio  degl'  Artisti :" — "  We  have 
a  tomb  in  hand  for  Naples,  intended  for 
Messer  Rinaldo,  Cardinal  de  Brancacci , 
of  Naples.  We  are  to  have  850  florins 
for  this  tomb,  but  have  to  finish  and 
take  it  to  Naples  at  our  own  expense ; 
they  are  now  working  on  it  at  Pisa." 
It  consists  of  a  sarcophagus  supported 
on  the  shoulders  of  three  figures;  in 
front  of  the  sarcophagus  is  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Assumption,  by  Donatello,  re- 
markable for  beauty  and  expression. 
On  the   urn    lies  the  statue    of   the 
cardinal,  and  on  each  side  stand  female 
figures  drawing    aside    the   curtains ; 
above  is  a  bas-relief   of  the  Virgin 
and  Child,  with  SS.  Peter  and  Paul, 
and    on    the    attic    a    relief   of  the 
Almighty  and  two  figures  of  angels 
sounding  the  last  trumpets.    Near  this 
tomb  stands  another  covered  with  ele- 
gant arabesque  sculptures,  of  a  nephew 
of  Card.  Brancaccio.     On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ch.   is  the  monument  of 
a  third  Cardinal  of  the  same  family,  in 
the  worst  style  of  the  17th  centy.,  by  the 
two  Ghettis,    In  the  lunette  over  the 
principal  door  of  the  church  is  a  da- 
maged Giottesque  fresco  ascribed  to 
Colantonio  del  Fiore ;  from  its  position 
it  can  scarcely  be  seen.    The  picture 
of  St.  Michael,  at  the  high  altar,  is 
by  Marco  da  Siena,    Those  of  St.  Mi- 
chael and  St.  Andrew  in  the  sacristy, 
soft  in  colouring  and  treatment,  are 
ascribed  to  AngiolUlo  Roccadirame,  but 
are    probably    by    Buoni.    The    side 
door    opening    into    the    Strada    del 
Libraii  is   decorated  with    arabesqu  • 
reliefs,  and  has  over  it  a  good  statue 
of  St.  Michael. 
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S3.  Apostoli,  in  the  Largo  SS.  Apo- 
stoli,  not  far  from  the  cathedral,  a  fine 
ch.  when  in  better  repair  than  at  pre- 
sent, is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Constantine  on  the  rains  of  a 
Temple  of  Mercury ;  it  was  rebuilt  in 
1626  from  the  designs  of  GrimaldL  It 
is  rich  in  frescos  and  decorations,  all 
much  faded,  and  in  want  of  restoration. 
The  vault  of  the  nave  and  choir,  the 
four  Evangelists  on  the  pendentifs  of  the 
cupola,  the  gallery  of  the  choir,  &c,  are 
by  Lanfranco ;  the  paintings  of  the  cu- 
pola and  the  Fall  of  Lucifer  by  Benasca  ; 
the  lunettes  of  the  nave  by  Soiimena ; 
the  two  paintings  of  the  transept  by 
Luca  Giordano,  Over  the  door  is  the  large 
fresco  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  by  Lan- 
franco, the  architectural  details  of  which 
are  by  Viviani.  The  Filomarini  Cliapel, 
in  the  1.  transept,  erected,  from  the 
designs  of  Borromini,  has  over  the 
altar  a  bas-relief  of  a  Concert  of 
Children,  one  of  the  most  graceful 
works  of  il  Fiammingo.  The  five 
mosaics,  executed  by  Gio.  Battista 
Calandra,  are  copied  from  paintings 
by  Guido;  the  originals  were  pre- 
sented by  Cardinal  Filomarini  to 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain;  the  principal  sub- 
ject in  the  centre  is  the  Annunciatiou. 
The  mosaic  portraits  of  the  Cardinal 
and  his  brother  Scipio  are  copies  from 
Pietro  da  Cortona  and  Valentino  by 
the  same  Calandra.  In  the  Piynatelli 
Chapel,  in  the  opposite  transept,  and 
entirely  similar  to  the  Filomarini,  the 
four  Virtues  round  the  Immacolata 
are  by  Soiimena,  and  a  bas-relief  repre- 
senting a  Concert  of  Youths  by  Botti- 
glieri.  The  fourth  chapel  on  the  1.  con- 
tains a  St.  Michael  by  Marco  da  Siena. 
Beneath  the  ch.  is  a  Cemetery,  con- 
taining the  Tomb  of  Marini  the  Poet, 
who  died  in  1625,  with  an  inscription. 
This  cemetery,  which  was  painted  by 
Lanfranco,  was  formerly  the  scene  of  a 
strange  festival  on  the  day  follow- 
ing that  of  All  Saints.  The  bodies 
of  the  members  of  a  confratemita, 
who  subscribed  for  the  privilege  of 
being  buried  in  a  peculiar  earth 
which  prevents  decomposition,  were 
disinterred  on  that  day  and  exposed 
to  public  view  in  the  dresses  which 
4hey   wore   when   living.      On   this 


occasion  the  cemetery  was  decorated 
with  flowers  and  evergreens ;  the  bodies 
were  decked  out  in  all  their  finery, 
with  flowers  in  their  hands;  and  a 
long  inscription  over  each  recorded 
the  name,  age,  and  particulars  of  death. 
The  Archbishop  of  Naples  put  an  end 
to  this  disgusting  exhibition  some 
years  ago. 

L*  Ascensione,  in  the  Largo  Ascen- 
sione  a  Chiaia,  rebuilt  in  1622  from 
the  designs  of  Fansaga,  contains  a  S. 
Anna,  and  a  good  painting  of  S. 
Michael,  both  by  L.  Giordano. 

S.  Brigida,  in  the  Strada  Santa  Bri- 
gida,  between  the  Toledo  and  Piazza  del 
Municipio,  built  in  1 610  by  Dona  Juana 
Queveda,  a  Spanish  lady,  contains 
the  Tomb  of  Luca  Giordano,  who  was 
buried  here  in  1 705,  before  the  chapel 
of  St.  Nicholas,  on  the  rt  of  the  high 
altar.  The  frescos  of  the  cupola, 
painted  by  him  a  few  years  before  his 
death,  although  executed  with  great 
rapidity,  and  as  a  trial  of  skill  against 
his  competitor  Francesco  di  Maria,  are 
among  his  best  works.  The  picture 
of  St.  Nicholas  in  the  chapel  of  the 
saint  is  also  by  Giordano,  and  is  one  of 
his  many  imitations  of  Paolo  Veronese. 

S.  Carlo  air  Arena,  in  the  Strada  Foria* 
built  in  1602,  had  gone  to  ruin,  and 
the  monastery  annexed  to  it  had  been 
changed  into  barracks.  When  the 
cholera  raged  at  Naples  in  1836  the 
municipality  made  a  vow  to  restore  it. 
The  painting  of  S.  Charles  administer- 
ing the  sacrament  to  the  dying  during 
the  plague  at  Milan,  by  Giuseppe  Manci- 
nelli,  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
modern  Neapolitan  school.  The  mu- 
nicipality were  so  much  pleased  with 
it  that  they  gave  the  artist  double  the 
price  agreed  upon.  On  the  high  altar 
is  a  fine  marble  crucifix  by  Micltel- 
angelo  Naccarino,  which  had  remained 
long  forgotten  in  a  dark  corner  of  the 
ch.  of  Lo  Spirito  Santo. 

8.  Caterina  a  FormeUo,  in  the  Str. 
Carbonare,  near  the  Porta  Capuana, 
is  a  highly-decorated  specimen  of  the 
later  Renaissance,  rebuilt  in  imitation 
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of  the  14th  cent,  style  by  Antonio 
Fiorentino  delia  Cava,  in  1523.  Its 
cupola  was  tbe  first  in  Naples,  erected 
in  imitation  of  Brunelleschi's  at  Flo- 
rence. 

*Santa  Chiara,  in  the  Strada  Trinita 
Maggiore,  founded  by  Robert  the  Wise 
in   1310,  was  begun    in    the    Gothic 
style  by  a  foreign  architect,  who  left 
his  work  so  incomplete  that  it  was 
almost  rebuilt  about  eight  years  after- 
wards by  Masuccio  II.  %  The  interior 
(270  ft.  long  by  104  ft.  broad),  having 
no  aisles,  presents  more    the  appear- 
ance of  a   large    and    splendid  hall 
than   that    of    a    ch.,     and    in     its 
original    state    must    have    appeared 
much  vaster,  tefore  the  present  ranges 
of  chapels   and  the  grated    galleries 
above  for  the  nuns  encroached  on  its 
width.    The  elaborate  ornaments  with 
which  the  bad  taste  of  the  last  centy. 
has  overloaded  it  cost  100,000  ducats. 
By  the  advice  of  Boccaccio,  King  Robert 
the  Wise  brought  Giotto  from  Florence 
and  commissioned  him  to  cover  the 
interior  with    frescos.     The    subjects 
of  these  paintings  were    taken  from 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments:  those 
from  the  Apocalypse  were  said  to  have 
been  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  Dante.    Whatever  may 
have  been  their  merits,  they  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  18th  cent,  by  a  Spanish 
official    named   Barionuovo,   who  or- 
dered  all    Giotto's    paintings    to    be 
whitewashed,  saying  that  they  gave  to 
the  ch.  a  dark  and  melancholy  look. 
The  painting  called  the  Madonna  delle 
Grazie,  on  the  3rd  pier  on  the  1.,  is  said 
to  be  a   remnant  of  Giotto's  frescos, 
but  is,  according  to  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle,  a  miserable  example  of  art  in 
the  14th  centy.    On  the  1.  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  the  tomb  of  Onofrio 
di  Penna,  the  secretary  of  king  Ladis- 
laus,  by  Baboccio,  which  has  been  con- 
verted into  an  altar,  over  which  there 
is  a  fresco  of  the  Madonna  enthroned, 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Francesco*  son  of 
Maestro  Simone,  though  the  style  differs 
considerably  from  other  frescos  assigned 
to  Simone.    The  first  picture  on  the 
roof  of  the  ch.,  the  large  one  in  the 
middle,    representing   David   playing 


the  harp  before  the  ark,  and  the  3  cir- 
cular paintings  over  the  high  altar,  are 
by  Seb.  Conca.  The  S.  Chiara  putting 
the  Saracens  to  flight  at  Assisi,  on  the 
roof  of  the  nave,  is  by  Francesco  di 
Mura ;  the  third  large  fresco,  and  the 
Four  Doctors  of  the  Church  by  the 
side  of  it,  are  by  Bonito.  The  Four 
Virtues  are  bv  Conca.  The  Holy 
Sacrament  on  the  roof  over  the  High 
Altar,  and  the  picture  over  the  princi- 
pal entrance,  representing  King  Robert 
assisting  at  the  building  of  the  ch.,  are 
by  Francesco  di  Mura.  The  Sanfelice 
Chapel,  8th  on  1.,  contains  a  picture 
of  the  Crucifixion  by  Lanfranco,  and 
an  ancient  Sarcophagus  ornamented 
with  a  bas-relief  of  the  marriage  of 
Protesilaus  and  Laodamia,  which 
serves  as  the  Tomb  of  Cesare  San- 
felice, Duke  of  Rodi.  The  Balzo  Chapel 
contains  the  Tombs  of  the  family  of 
that  name,  with  some  rude  bas-reliefs 
reclining  on  the  sepulchral  urns ;  and 
the  Cito  Chapel  has  some  sculpture  by 
Sanmartino. 

But  the  chief  interest  of  the  ch.  is 
derived  from  the  Tombs  of  Princes 
of  the  House  of  Anjou,  which  are 
valuable  monuments  in  the  history 
of  mediaeval  sculpture.  Behind  the 
high  altar  is  the  magnificent  Gothic 
Monument  •  of  King  Robert  the 
Wise,  erected  by  the  Florentine 
brothers  Pancius  (Baccio)  and  Johannes. 
A  few  days  before  his  death,  in  1343, 
Robert  assumed  the  habit  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan order:  he  is  here,  therefore, 
represented  in  his  double  character  of 
a  king  and  a  friar;  as  the  one  he  is 
seated  above,  attired  in  his  royal  robes ; 
in  the  other  he  is  lying  on  his  sar- 
cophagus in  the  garb  of  a  Franciscan, 
but  bearing  the  crown.  The  inscription 
on  the  tomb — Cernite  Robertum,  regem 
virtute  refertum  —  is  attributed  to 
Petrarch.  This  fine  monument  is 
barbarously  hidden  behind  the  un- 
seemly high  altar  of  the  last  centy., 
and  can  only  be  seen  by  ascending  to 
the  back  of  tbe  latter  by  means  of 
a  ladder.  On  the  rt.  side  of  this  is 
the  very  beautiful  Gothic  Tomb  of 
Charles  the  Illustrious,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert. 
On   a  bas-relief  in  front  of  the  sar- 
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cophagus  on  which  the  young  prince 
is  extended,   in  his   royal    robes  co- 
vered with  .fleurs-de-lis,  he  is  repre- 
sented sitting    in    the  midst    of   the 
great  officers  and  barons  of  the  king- 
dom, his  feet  resting  on  what  have 
been    supposed    to    represent   a  wolf 
drinking  with  the  lamb  at  the  same 
fountain,  to  typify  the  peace  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  his 
reign,  although  both  animals  appear  to 
belong  to  the  porcine  species.     This 
tomb  has  been  engraved  by  Cieognara 
as  a  fine  example  of  the  sculpture  of 
the  14th  cent.    The  next  is  the  mon- 
ument of  Mart  of  Valois,  the  secoiid 
wife  of  Charles  the  Illustrious.    It  also 
consists  of  an  elaborate  Gothic  canopy, 
the  sepulchral  urn  being  supported  by 
statues  ot  Abundance,  and  resting  on 
lions  couchmt.    This  tomb  has  often 
been  described  as  that  of  her  daughter 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  and  an  inscription 
given,   which   does   not  exist  on    it. 
Queen  Joanna,  according  to  contempo- 
rary historians,  was  privately  buried  in 
a  now  unknown  corner  of  the  ch. :  Ossa 
Neapolim    reportata,    nullo    exequiarum, 
MEQUE  sepulcri  honore,  in  aede  divae 
Clarae,  et  ignoto  loco  sita  sunt.     On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  high  altar  are 
the  tombs — 1st,  of  Mary,  Empress 
of  Constantinople  and  Duchess  of 
Durazzo,  sister  of  Joanna  I.,  and  the 
wife  of  three  husbands,  —  Charles  I., 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  Roberto  del  Balzo, 
Count    of   Avellino,    and    Philip    of 
Taranto,    titular    Emperor    of    Con- 
stantinople.   Mary   is  represented  in 
her    imperial    robes,    with    a   crown 
on  her    head.      2nd,  of  Agnese  and 
Clementia,  two  of  the  four  daughters 
of  Mary  of  Durazzo  by  her  first  hus- 
band   Charles.      Agnese,     like     her 
mother,  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
as  Empress  of  Constantinople,  having 
married,  after  the  death  of  her  first 
husband  (Can  della  Scala),  Giacomo 
del  Balzo,  Prince  of  Taranto,  Emperor 
of  Constantinople.    Clementia  died 
unmarried.    3rd,  of  Mart,  the  child 
of  Charles  the  Illustrious,  ob.  1344, 
with  a  recumbent  statue. 

Near  the  door  on  the  1.  side  of  the  ch. 
is  the  small  elegant  monument  of  An- 
TONIA  G  audi  no,  by  Giovanni  da  Nolat 


with  a  graceful  inscription  by  Antonio 
Epicure,  the  poet  (1530),  commemo- 
rating her  death  at  the  age  of  14,  on 
the  very  day  appointed  for  her  nuptials. 
!  Upon  the  3rd  pier  on  the  1.  of  the  nave 
;  is  the  altar  of  the  Madonna  delle 
j  Grazie,  with  the  painting  already  re- 
ferred to.  In  the  2nd  chapel  on  the 
1.,  is  the  tomb  of  Raxmokdo  Cabaxo, 
who  rose  from  being  a  Moorish  slave 
to  the  post  of  High  Seneschal  of  the 
kingdom  under  Joanna  I.,  and  was  a 
chief  actor  in  the  murder  of  her 
husband.  The  chapel  on  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar,  over  the  door  of 
which  is  a  fleur-de-lis,  is  the  burial* 
place  of  the  royal  family  of  the  house 
of  Bourbon.  It  contains  the  Tombs  of 
Prince  Philip,  eldest  son,  and  of  five 
other  children  of  Charles  III.  The 
inscriptions  were  written  by  Mazzoc- 
chi.  The  Tomb  of  Prince  Philip  is 
by  Sanmartino.  On  each  side  of  the 
high  altar  are  two  handsome  torse 
marble  columns  which  serve  as  cande- 
labras.  The  pulpit,  a  work  of  the  13th 
cent.,  has  some  strange  reliefs  on 
its  front  and  sides  of  the  martyrdoms 
of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  and  S. 
Catherine.  The  bas-reliefs  in  front  of 
the  gallery  over  the  entrance,  and 
which  support  the  organ,  are  exquisite 
specimens  of  14th  centy.  work;  they 
represent  in  11  pictures  the  history 
and  martyrdom  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria.  There  are  several  ancient 
sepulchral  monuments  in  the  chapels 
of  Sta.  Chiara,  both  interesting  from 
the  persons  whose  memory  they  per- 
petuate and  as  works  of  art.  The 
Refectory  of  the  small  Convent  of 
Franciscan  Friars  attached  to  the  ch. 
of  Santa  Chiara  has  a  large  fresco 
attributed  by  some  to  Giotto,  and  by 
others  to  Maestro  Simone,  but  which  is 
probably  "  the  product  of  a  Giottesque 
of  feeble  powers " :  it  represents  the 
Saviour  with  the  Virgin  and  Saints, 
and  King  Robert  and  his  family  kneel- 
ing in  adoration.  Of  the  original 
Gothic  facade  the  central  door  and  a 
circular  window  above  alone  remain. 

The  adjoining  monastery,  immense 
in  extent,  confained,  until  lately,  400 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Claire  or 
Chiara.    The  vast  hall  of  this  building 
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is  now  occupied  by  shops ;  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  one  of  which,  No.  28,  on  the 
rt.  side  of  the  Largo  S.  Trinita  facing 
the  ch.  of  Gesu  Nuovo,  is  a  great  fresco 
symbolising  the  Almsgiving  of  the 
Franciscans  of  Naples  by  the  miracle 
of  the  Loaves  and  Fishes.  It  fills  a 
square.space  circumscribed  by  a  lozenge 
striped  with  the  arms  of  Robert  and 
Sancia.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  in 
-describing  this  painting,  unhesitatingly 
ascribe  it  to  Giotto,  and  speak  of  it  as 
"  ope  of  those  beautiful  compositions 
which  are  his  grand  claim  to  the  ad- 
miration of  the  world." 

The  Campanile  of  Sta.  Chiara  is  one  of 
the  most  successful  works  of  Masitccio 
H;  or,  according  to  others,   of  his 
pupil  Qiacomo  de  Sanctis,  and  is  classed 
among  the  finest  specimens  of  archi- 
tecture after  the  Revival.    It  was  ori- 
ginally  intended   to    consist   of  five 
stories,  each  illustrative  of  one  of  the 
five  orders :  1 .  the  Tuscan ;  2.  the  Doric ; 
3.  the  Ionic ;  4.  the  Corinthian ;  5.  the 
Composite;  the  death  of  King  Robert 
left  it  unfinished  at  the  second,  which 
was  added  in  the  15th,  and  the  Ionic 
in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  cent.    In 
Masaniello's  insurrection  in  1 647,  this 
Campanile  was  seized  and  fortified  by 
the  Spanish  troops  against  the  populace, 
•who  had  fortified  the  Delia  Rocca  Palace 
opposite. 

The'  Orocelle,  in  the  Chiatamone,  so 
called  from  having  originally  been  the 
Ch.  of  the  Crocifcri,  is  also  called  S. 
Maria  a  Cappella.  It  contains  a  monu- 
ment to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Eustace,  author 
of  the  '  Classical  Tour,'  raised  by  Lord 
Brownlow. 

*S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  in  the  Largo  S. 
Domenico,  founded  in  1285  by  Charles 
II.  from  the  designs  of  Masuccio  I., 
in  spite  of  the  alterations  made  by 
Novello  in  the  15th,  and  by  Vac- 
caro  and  other  architects  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  is  still  a  noble 
edifice  in-  the  Gothic  style.  It  is  rich 
in  works  of  art  which,  like  the  ch. 
itself,  carry  us  back  to  the  middle 
ages.  Of  late  years  (1850-53)  it  has 
undergone  an  extensive  restoration  and 
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ornamentation,  and  at  present  is  one  of 
the  most  richly  decorated  of  the  sacred 
edifices  of  Naples :  it  consists  of  a  fine 
nave  and  side  aisles,  out  of  which  open 
7  chapels  on  either  side.  The  Gothic 
arches  and  pilasters  have  been  re-gilt 
and  covered  with  stucco ;  the  fiat 
roof,  of  the  18th  centy.,  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  rest  of  the  building ; 
over  the  arches  are  paintings  of  Saints 
of  the  Order  of  St.  Dominick;  the  tran- 
septs are  short ;  although  the  tribune 
retains  its  Gothic  character,  it  <has 
been  spoiled  by  placing  a  large  organ 
behind  the  altar.  Commencing  on  the 
rt.,  the  first  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Martin :  the  arch  over  the  entrance  is 
handsomely  decorated  with  arabesques 
and  military  emblems ;  the  picture  of 
the  Virgin  with  SS.  Dominick  and 
Martin,  over  the  altar,  is  by  Andrea  da 
Salerno,  but  so  repainted  as  hardly  to 
be  recognised  as  his  work.  In  the  2nd 
chapel  is  the  fine  tomb  (1341)  of  Arch- 
bishop Brancaccio,  to  whose  family  this 
and  the  next  chapel  belonged :  the 
Madonna  on  the  rt.  of  the  altar  is 
ascribed  to  Agnolo  Franco;  the  St. 
Dominick  and  Magdalen  to  Stefanone  ; 
but  according  to  Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle  it  is  a  picture  of  the  16th  cent. 
The  3rd  chapel  is  covered  with  frescos 
attributed  to  Agnolo  Franco,  but  they 
are  much  repainted,  and  appear  to  be 
of  "  Umbro-Siennese  character."  The 
7th  chapel  (of  the  Crucifix)  forms  a  ch. 
in  itself.  Over  the  principal  altar  is 
the  picture,  ascribed  to  Tommciso  degli 
Stefani,  of  the  crucifix  which  is  said 
to  have  exclaimed  to  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas  when  composing  his  Summa 
Theologio?,  "  Well  hast  thou  written  of 
me,  Thomas;  what  wilt  thou  have 
as  a  reward?"  to  which  the  saint 
replied,  "  Naught  else  but  thee.*'  In 
front  of  the  altar  is  a  bas-relief  in  the 
most  Bernine8que  style,  representing 
that  miraculous  conversation .  On  each 
side  of  the  altar  are  the  Carrying  of 
the  Cross  and  the  Deposition)  in  the 
Flemish  style.  The  tomb  on  the  1. 
of  this  altar,  of  Francesco  Carafa,  is 
a  fine  work  of  AgneUo  del  Fiore ;  that 
opposite,  of  another  member  of  the 
same  family  who  died  in  1470,  was 
commenced  by  the  same  artist,   but 
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finished  by  Giovanni  da  Nolo,  In  the 
Small  chapel  on  1.  of  the  principal  altar 
is  a  good  tomb  of  Ettore  Carafa,  Count 
of  Ruvo,  covered  with  military  emblems 
and  arabesques;  and  in  that  next  the 
entrance  from  the  nave,  the  painting  of 
the  Madonna  della  Rosa,  attributed  to 
Maestro  Simone,  but  hidden  behind  a 
miserable  modern  daub :  on  the  opposite 
side,  amongst  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments, is  the  fine  tomb  of  Conte  Buc- 
chianico,  and  of  his  wife  Catarinella 
Orsini,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
works  of  Agnello  del  Fiore.  Ueturn- 
ing  to  the  main  building,  in  the  8th 
chapel,  which  forms  the  entrance  to  the 
Sacristy,  and  is  dedicated  to  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  is  a  good  altarpiece  of  the 
patron  Saint  by  Luca  Giordano.  The 
fine  Gothic  tombs  of  members  of  the 
Aquino  family  date  from  the  middle  of 
the  14th  cent. :  above  that  (on  the  rt.) 
of  a  Countess  of  Mileto  and  Terra- 
nuova,  with  its  beautiful  recumbent! 
statue,  is  a  picture  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  upon  a  gold  ground,  reported 
one  of  the  earliest  paintings  of  the , 
Neapolitan  Simone,  though  some  con-, 
sider  it  the  work  of  an  Umbrian  pain- 
ter in  the  style  of  'Francesco  Ghitti. 
The  Sacristy,  richly  paved  in  marble, 
contains  presses  made  of  the  roots  of 
trees,  the  roof  painted  in  fresco  by 
Solimena,  and  a  good  picture  of  the 
Annunciation  by  Andrea  da  Salerno. 
But  it  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  45  large 
mortuary  chests  covered  with  velvet, 
among  which  are  ten  of  the  Princes 
and  Princesses  of  the  Abagonese 
dynasty.  Mostof  them  have  no  inscrip- 
tion. The  remains  which  at  present 
can  be  identified  are  those  of  Feb- 
tcnakd  I.;  Ferdinand  II.;  his  aunt 
and  queen  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand I.;  Isabella,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
II.,  the  wife  of  Gian  Galeazzo  Sforea, 
Duke  of  Milan ;  Mart,  wife  of  the 
Marchese  del  Vasto ;  Cardinal  Louis 
Moncada  d'Aragona,  Duke  of  Mont- 
alto  ;  Maria  della  Cerda,  Duchess 
of  Montalto,  &c.  The  chest  which  con- 
tained the  remains  of  Alfonso  I.  of 
Aragon  is  still  here  with  its  inscription, 
but  the  body  was  removed  to  Spain 
in  1666  by  the  viceroy  Don  Pedro 
de  Aragona.  In  another  cheat  is  pre- 


served and  shown  to  the  curious,  still 
dressed  in  Spanish  costume,  what  was. 
considered  to  be  the  body  of  Anto-' 
netto  Fetrucci,  who,  born  in  humble  life 
at  Teano,  rose  by  his  talents  to  be 
secretary  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  joined 
the  "  Conspiracy  of  the  Barons,"  but 
which  has  been  lately  shown,  to  be 
that  of  his  son  Giovanni  Antonio  Pe- 
trucci,  Count  of  Policastro,  who  was 
executed  a  few  months  before  his  father. 
In  another  chest  are  the  bones  of  Fer- 
dinando  Francesco  d*Avalos9  the  celebrated 
Marquis  of  Pescara,  one  of  the  heroes 
of  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Francis  L  at  the  battle  of 
Pavia.    He  died  of  his  wounds  at  Milan 
in  his  36th  year.  Over  his  tomb  hang  his 
portrait  and  his  banner.    He  was  the 
husband  of  the  no  less  celebrated  Vit- 
toria  Colonna,  who  retired  to  Ischia 
at    his    death,    and    there    sung    his 
achievements    in    verses    which    ob- 
tained for  her  the  title  of  divine.    In 
the  Tesoro  adjoining  the  Sacristy  was 
preserved,  in  a  silver  casket,  the  heart  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou  ;  it  was  stolen 
on  the  closing  of  the  convent  during 
the  French  occupation.   Re-entering  the 
rt  transept  is  a  good  bas-relief  of  St, 
Jerome ;  and  beyond  the  chapel  of  St. 
Hyacinth,  on  the  adjoining  pier,  the 
monument  of  Galeazzo  Pandone  by 
Giov.  da  Nola,  the  bust  of  the  deceased, 
the  arabesques  and  angels  on  which  are 
very  beautiful.    High  up  in  the  wall  of 
this  transept  is  the  tomb  of  Bertrando  del 
Balzo,  attributed  to  Masuccio  II.  A  door 
leads  from  this  transept  into  what  once 
formed  a  part  of  the  primitive  ch„ 
and  now  a  passage  to  one  of  the  side 
entrances ;   here   are  ranged  several 
tombs,  the  most  remarkable  being  those 
of  Porzia  Capece  and  of  her  husband, 
Bernardino  Rota,  by  Giov.  da  Nola.   Of 
the  2  chapels  opening  from  this  pas- 
sage,the  first,  dedicated  to  St.  Dominick, 
has  over  the  altar  a  painting  in  3  com- 
partments; the  central  one,  of  the  patron 
Saint,  is  said  to  be  his  portrait,  brought 
here  by  the  first  members  of  his  order, 
10  years  after  his  death ;  on  each  side 
are  figures  of  saints,  and  upon  the  wall 
on  the  1.  the  Madonna  delle  Gxaxie, 
ascribed  to  Agnolo  Franco.    There  are 
some  good  tombs  of  the  14th  centy. 
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lately  removed  here  from  other  parts 
of  the  ch.    Iu  the  next  chapel  of  S. 
Bonito  is  a  triptych  oyer  the  altar,  %of 
the  Virgin,  Child,  and  Saints,  a  rude 
performance,  and    some    monuments 
of  the  16th  centy.      Between  these 
chapels    is  the    monument    to    Ziu- 
garelli,  the   eminent    musical    com- 
poser.   The  only  objects  of  any  in- 
terest in  the  chapels  opening  out  of 
the  rt.  transept  are  2  pictures  on  each 
side  of  the  altar  of  S.  Domenico  So- 
riano (on  the  rt.  of  the  choir),  repre- 
senting S.  Catherine  and  Mary  Magda- 
len, by  the  brothers  Donzello ;  in  which 
hare  been  introduced  the  portraits  of 
Alfonso  1.  and  of  the  celebrated  Lucre- 
*fa  d'Alagni.    The  high  aitar  is  a  mag- 
nificent specimen  of  Florentine  mosaic 
work,  erected  in  1652,  from  the  designs 
of  Cosimo  Fanzaaa,  with  2   seats  on 
either  side,    and    2  fine  columns  of 
verde   antico    supporting   candelabra. 
There  is  nothing  of  peculiar  interest  in 
the  4  chapels  opening  out  of  the  1.  tran- 
sept, if  we  except  the  copy  by  L.  Gior- 
dano of  the  Annunciation  by  Titian  in 
the  Pi^natelli  chapel,  under  a  hand- 
some cinquecento  arch  ;   the  original 
painting  was  carried  off  to  Spain  by  die 
Viceroy  d'  Aragona.    Near  this  chapel 
is  a  second  bas-relief  of  St.  Jerome  by 
Agnelb  del  Fiore.  The  tomb  built  into  the 
wall  of  this  transept,  above  the  Pigna- 
telli  chapel,  is  that  of  Giovanni  di  Du- 
t&zzo  and  of  Philip  Prince  of  Taranto, 
who  died  in  1332-35,    sons  of  King 
Charles d'Anjou  II., with  along  inscrip- 
tion in  leonine  verses.    Entering  from 
here  the  1.  aisle,  the  1st  chapel  (or  8th 
reckoning  from  the  principal  entrance), 
dedicated  to  St.  Maria  delta  Neve,  has 
over  its  altar  a  beautiful  alto-rilievo, 
with  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  in  the  centre, 
and  S.  Matthew  and  S.  John  the  Baptist 
on  either  aide,  perhaps  the  chef-d'o3uvre 
of  Giovanni  da  Nofa ;  it  was  erected 
in  1536  by  Fabio  Arcella,  and  stood 
formerly  against  one  of  the  piers  of 
the  great  arch.     In  this  chapel  and 
near  the  side  door  is  the  monument 
of   the    poet   Marini ;    and    opposite 
that  of  Bartolommeo  Pipi,  with  a  good 
statue  of  Christ  standing  on  the  urn. 
Over  the   sarcophagus  of  the  former 
is  his  bronze  .bust,  by  the  Milanese 


sculptor  Bartolommeo  Visconti.  This 
monument  has  an  interest  for  English- 
men. ^  The  bust  was  executed  by  order 
of  Giovan  Battista  Manso,  Marchese 
di  Villa,  the  heir  and  executor  of  the 
poet,  and  placed  in  a  chapel  under  his 
(Manso's)  house  in  the  Largo  dei  Gero- 
lomini,  where  it  was  seen  towards  1640 
by  Milton,  who  thus  alludes  to  it. 

Me  {Marini)  itidera,  moriens,  tibi  (Manso) 

soli  debit*  vates, 
Osna  tibi  soli,  supreraaque  vote  rellquit : 
Nee  manes  pietas  tua  ciara  fefellit  amici ; 
Vidimus  arrideutem  operoso  ex  aere  poetam. 

Sylcarum — Mantut. 

At  the  death  of  Manso,  in  1645,  his 
house  and  chapel  having  been  pulled 
down,  the  bust  was  lost.  It  was  found, 
however,  in  1682,  and,  iu  compliance 
with  Manso's  will,  his  executors  placed 
it  on  a  monument  they  erected  m  the 
cloisters  of  the  monastery  of  S.  Agnello 
Maggiore.  When  this  monastery  was 
suppressed,  the  monument,  by  order  of 
KingMurat,  was  placed  in  1813  where 
it  is  now  seen.  In  the  next  or  Ruffo  Bag- 
nara  chapel  the  picture  of  the  Martyr- 
dom of  St.  Catherine  is  by  Leonardo  da 
Piatoia;  and  some  tombs,  amongst  which 
is  that  of  Leonardo  Tomacelli  (1529) : 
Cardinal  Fabricio  Ruffo,  who  played 
so  notorious  a  part  in  the  commo* 
tions  of  the  Neapolitan  provinces  at 
the  close  of  the  last  centy.,  in  connection 
with  Lord  Nelson  and  Lady  Hamil- 
ton, is  buried  here,  but  there  is  no 
tomb  or  inscription  to  mark  the 
spot.  In  the  6tn  chapel  are  several 
tombs  of  the  Carafa  family,  and  a 
painting  of  a  saint  dressing  the 
wounds  of  St.  Sebastian.  The  next 
chapel  contains  several  tombs  of  the 
Andrea  family,  and  a  picture  of  S. 
Antoninus,  with  the  portrait  of  the 
Donatorio  below.  The  4th  chapel, 
belonging  to  the  Rota  family,  has  a 
fine  statue  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  over 
the  altar,  by  Giovanni  da  Nola;  and 
the  monument  of  the  poet  Bernar- 
dino Rota,  with  figures  of  the  Arno  and 
Tiber,  by  Domenico  <f  Auria.  In  the 
3rd  chapel  on  1.  the  picture  of  the  Mar- 
tyrdom of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  is 
by  Scipione  Gaetano ;  the  tomb  of  An- 
tonio Carafa,  called  Malizia,  with  a 
recumbent  figure,  under  a  canopy,  en- 
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closed  with  curtains,  and  supported  by 
statues,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  15th  centy., 
The  2nd  chapel  on  1.,  dedicated  to  the 
Rosary,  is  in  the  style  of  the  17th  cent., 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  its  miracu- 
lous Madonna  di  S.  Andrea.  The  last 
chapel  in  1.  aisle,  or  next  the  principal 
entrance,  dedicated  to  St.  Stephen, 
contains  a  painting  of  the  Infant 
Christ  placing  a  crown  on  the  head 
of  St.  Joseph,  by  Luca  Giordano, 
and  on  the  side  walls  an  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  in  the  Flemish  style, 
attributed  to  Albert  Diirer,  and  a 
Holy  Family  to  Andrea  da  Salerno. 
The  adjoining  Monastery  contained 
many  memorials  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  who  was,  in  1272,  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  university  which  was 
then  established  within  its  walls.  His 
salary,  fixed  by  Charles  of  Anjou  him- 
self, was  an  ounce  of  gold  monthly, 
equal  to  twenty  shillings  at  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  little  cell  in  which 
the  great  theologian  studied  is  still 
shown  (it  has  been  converted  into  a 
chapel);  as  well  as  his  lecture-room 
and  a  fragment  of  his  chair.  Several 
of  his  works  were  composed  here,  and 
such  was  his  fame  that  his  lectures 
were  frequently  attended  by  the  sove- 
reign and  the  principal  personages  of 
the  kingdom.  In  this  hall  the  Accademia 
Pontaniana  holds  its  sittings.  In  the 
adjoining  Piazza  di  San  Domenico, 
which  opens  into  the  Strada  Trinita 
Maggiore,  is  what  is  called  the  Obelisk 
of  S.  Domenico,  supporting  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  saint.  It  was  designed 
by  Fansaga,  and  finished  by  Vaccaro  in 
1737. 

S.  Eligio,  in  the  Largo  di  Capo  Na- 
poli,  near  the  Piazza  del  Meroato,  has 
a  fine  portico  and  entrance  of  Angevin 
Gothic.  There  is  a  good  Gothic  tomb 
to  one  Bonectus,  1341.  The  interior 
has  been  modernised;  some  parts  of 
the  roof  artistic  in  style. 

*S..  Filippo  Neri,  or  ch.  of  the  Gerdo- 
mini,  in  the  Strada  de'  Tribunali,  not  far 
from  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  most 
richly  decorated  churches  in  Naples. 
It  was  erected  in  1592  from  the  de- 


signs of  Dionisio  di  Bartolommeo.  The 
facade,  originally  designed  by  Dionisio 
Lazzari,  was  altered  and  covered  with 
marbles  in  the  last  cent,  by  Ferdinando 
Fuga,  and  is  much  admired.  The  sta- 
tues are  by  Sanmartino.  The  cupola 
is  also  the  work  of  Lazzari.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  two 
aisles,  divided  by  12  columns  of  grey 
granite  with  Corinthian  capitals,  snp- 

Eorting  a   heavy  architrave,  with  a 
eavier  fiat    roof  composed  of  com- 
partments containing  gilt  bas-reliefs. 
The    whole    ch.    is    loaded  with    an 
excess  of  ornament.     The  frescos  in 
the  lunettes   over  the    columns    are 
by  Benasca.     The  large  fresco    over 
the  principal    entrance,    representing 
Christ  driving  the  dealers  out  of  the 
Temple,  is  a  celebrated  work  by  Luca 
Giordano,  with  the  architectural   de- 
tails by  Motcatiello.    The  picture  over 
the  high  altar  is  by  Giovan  Bernardino 
Siciliano,  and  the  two  upon  the   side 
walls  by  Corenzio.    The  rich  chapel  of 
S.  Filippo  Neri,  on  the  1.  of  the  choir 
and  high  altar,  designed  by  Giacomo 
Lazzari,  has  a  painting  on  the  cupola, 
representing  S.  Filippo  in  glory,  by 
Solimena,  with  numerous  figures.     The 
painting  of  the    patron   saint   at  the 
altar  is  a  copy  from  Guido,  who  is 
said  to  have  retouched  it.   The  chapel 
Delia  Concezione,  on  rt.  of  the  choir, 
has   a   cupola   painted    by    Simonelli, 
representing  Judith  showing  the  head 
of  Holofernes   to  his    army ;  and    a 
picture  of  the  Conception  by  Ceeare 
Fracanzano.    The  chapel  of  the  Ruffo 
Scilla  family,  in  the  1.  transept,  is  de- 
corated with  fluted  Corinthian  columns 
and  six  statues  by  Pietro  Bernini,  father 
of  Lorenzo,  a  picture  of  the  Nativity 
by  RoncaUi,  and  an  Annunciation  above 
by  Santafede.  The  chapel  of  S.  Francis 
(5th  on  1.)  contains  a  picture  of  the 
saint  in  prayer  by  Guido,  when  acting 
as  one  of  the  competitors    for  exe- 
cuting the  frescos  in  the   chapel   of 
St.  Januarius   in  the  cathedral.      In 
front  of  this  chapel,  at  the  foot  of  a 
pillar  of  the  nave,  is  the  sepulchral 
inscription   of  Giambattista    Vico, 
the  author  of  the    *  Scienza  Nuora,' 
who  died  in  1744,  and  who  with  his 
wife  was  buried  here.     The  chapel 
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of  S.  Agnese  (4th  on  1.)  contains 
pictures  by  RoncaUi  and  L.  Giordano. 
In  the  chapels  in  the  opposite  aisle, 
the  Adoration  of  the  Magi  is  by 
Qorenzio;  the  St  Jerome  (in  3rd  on  rt.) 
Struck  with  awe  at  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet  is  by  Gessi;  the  picture  in 
the  Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sacrament  is 
the  last  work  of  Santafede,  who  died 
before  it  was  completed ;  the  dying  S. 
Alexis  (oyer  the  1st  altar  on  rt)  is  by 
Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  Sacristy  contains  several  good 
paintings ;  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned the  fine  fresco  of  S.  Filippo  Neri 
in  glory,  by  L.  Giordano ;  on  the  altar 
the  Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  and  over 
the  altar  the  Flight  into  Egypt,  by 
Guido;  the  mother  of  Zebedee  con- 
versing with  the  Saviour,  by  Santafede ; 
an  Ecce  Homo  and  St  Andrew  the 
Apostle,    by  Spagnoletto ;    the  Cruci- 
fixion, by  Marco  da  Siena ;  heads  of  the 
Apostles,  by  Dornenichino ;  St  Francis, 
by  Tintoretto :  two  pictures  of  Christ 
bearing  the  Cross,   by  Bassano;   the 
Nativity  and    the    Adoration  of  the 
Magi,  by  Andrea  da  Salerno ;  Jacob  and 
the  Angel,  by  Palma  Vecchio ;  St.  Se- 
bastian, by  Cav>  Arpmo,  &c,    The  vast 
Monastery   adjoining  contains  the  li- 
brary, which  is  described  under  the 
head  of  Librabiks. 

S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  opposite  the 
Royal  Palace,  was  erected  by  Ferdi- 
nand I.,  as  a  votive  offering  for  his 
recovery  in  1816,  from  the  designs 
of  Bianchi  of  Lugano,  and  is  a 
kind  of  imitation  of  the  Pantheon. 
The  front  facing  the  square  is  of  a 
different  style  from  that  of  the  more 
noble  edifice  at  Rome,  consisting  of 
an  Ionic  portico  of  6  columns  and  2 
pilasters  of  Carrara  marble,  surmounted 
by  a  bare  tympanum;  the  Ionic  capitals 
have  been  also  disfigured  by  the  in- 
troduction of  fleurs-de-lis  into  their 
ornaments.  The  interior  is  covered 
with  costly  marbles;  it  is  175  ft  high, 
and  is  supported,  on  3*2  Corinthian 
columns  of  Mondragone  marble ;  the 
confessionals  are  of  the  same  marble. 
The  high  altar,  designed  by  Fuga  and 
brought  here  from  the  ch.  of  SS.  Apos- 
toli,  where  it  formerly  stood,  is  all  of 


most  costly  jasper  and  lapis  lazuli.  The 
two  columns  near  it,  which  support 
candelabras,  are  of  a  rare  Egyptian 
breccia,  and  were  taken  from  the  ch.  of 
S.  Severino.  The  paintings  and  sculp* 
ture  are  all  by  modern  artists.  Begin- 
ning on  the  1.  of  the  principal  door, 
the  statue  of  S.  Athanasius  is  by 
Angelo  Solaro,  and  the  Death  of  S.  Jo- 
seph by  Camillo  Guerra,  Neapolitans; 
the  statue  of  S.  Augustin  by  Tommaso 
Arnaud,  a  Neapolitan,  and  the  Madonna 
della  Concezione  by  Gasparo  Zandi,  a 
Roman;  the  statue  of  S.  Mark  by  Fab- 
bris,  a  Venetian,  and  the  St  Nicholas 
by  Natale  Carta,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  by  Tenerani ; 
the  picture  behind  the  high  altar,  of  St. 
Francesco  di  Paolo  restoring  a  dead 
youth  to  life,  by  Camuccini  of  Rome ; 
the  statue  of  St.  Matthew  by  Finelli,  and 
the  Last  Sacrament  of  St.  Ferdinand 
of  Castillo  by  Pietro  Benvenuti,  of 
Florence;  the  statue  of  S.  Luke  by 
Antonio  Cah,  a  Sicilian ;  the  statue  of 
St.  Ambrose  by  Tito  Angelini,  a  Neapo- 
litan, and  the  Death  of  S.  Andrea  da 
Avellino  by  Tommaso  de  Vivo ;  the  last 
statue  is  St.  John  Chrysostomus  by 
Gennaro  Cah,  a  Sicilian.  A  double 
gallery  runs  round  the  church,  at  the 
base  of  the  drum,  which  supports  the 
cupola,  and  at  its  summit  the  vault  is 
divided  into  square  sunk  panels  with 
rosettes ;  the  central  opening  is  much 
too  small  for  the  proportions  of  the 
cupola,  whilst  the  latter  is  much  higher 
in  proportion  to  its  width  than  the 
all-perfect  one  of  the  Pantheon. 

S.  Gennaro  extra  Moenia,  or  dei  Poveri. 
See  Catacombs,  p.  91. 

Gesu  Nvovo,  in  the  Largo  Trinita 
Maggiore,  built  in  1584,  in  the  palace 
of  Roberto  Sanseverino,  Prince  of  Sa* 
lerno,  from  the  designs  of  Pietro  Pro- 
vedo,  a  Jesuit.  The  stonework  of  the 
facade  is  in  diamond  fashion.  The 
interior  consists  of  a  nave  and  choir, 
each  of  two  bays,  and  of  short 
transepts.  It  formerly  had  a  cu- 
pola magnificently  painted  by  Lan~ 
franco,  but  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  nothing  re- 
mains of  the  paintings  but  the  four 
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Evangelists  on  the  pendentives.  Over 
the  principal  entrance  is  a  large  fresco 
of  Heliodorus  driven  from  the  Tem- 
ple, by  Solimena.  The  ehapel  of  Sta. 
Anna  contains  some  frescos  by  Soli- 
mena,  executed  when  he  was  only  in 
his  18th  year.  The  frescos  on  the 
vault  over  the  high  altar  are  by-  Stan- 
zioni.  In  the  chapel  of  S.  Ignazio,  in  the 
1.  transept,  erected  by  Carlo  Gesualdo, 
Prince  of  Venosa,  and  designed  by 
Fansaga,  by  whom  also  are  the  statues 
of  David  and  Jeremiah  in  it,  the  pic- 
ture of  the  saint  is  by  Irnparato,  the 
three  frescos  above  it  by  Spagnoletto, 
and  the  roof  by  Corenzio*  In  the  oppo- 
site chapel  the  S.  Francis  Xavier  is  by 
Bernardino  Sic'diano,  and  the  3  paint- 
ings above  it  by  L.  Giordano.  The 
high  altar  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
modern  decorative  art,  having  3  large 
bronze  bas-reliefs,  that  of  the  Last 
Supper  in  the  centre,  and  busts  in  alto- 
rilievo  of  6  saints  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits  in  front,  and  a  splendid 
tabernacle.  The  pillars  and  walls  of 
this  fine  ch.,  as  we  see  in  many  belong- 
ing to  the  Jesuits,  are  covered  with  a 
great  variety  of  coloured  marbles.  The 
<?h.  of  Gesu  Nuovo  and  the  adjoining 
convent  were  the  headquarters  of  the 
Jesuit  Order  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
before  their  expulsion  in  1860.  In  front 
is  the  magnificent  but  over-decorated 
obelisk  in  the  worst  Spanish  taste. 

8.  Giacoino  degli  Sfpagnuoli,  in  the 
Piazza  del  Municipio,  was  built  in  1540 
by  Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  from  the 
designs  of  Ferdinando  Manlio,  as  the 
ch.  of  a  hospital  for  Spanish  soldiers. 
The  tombs  on  the  sides  of  the  stairs  at 
the  entrance  from  the  piazza  are  by 
Michelangelo  Naccarino.  The  ToMB  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  behind  the 
high  altar,  is  the  masterpiece  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Nola.  This  noble  monument 
consists  of  a  square  sarcophagus  on 
a  richly  decorated  pedestal.  Four 
very  graceful  female  statues  emblema- 
tical of  Justice,  Prudence,  Fortitude, 
and  Temperance,  stand  at  the  corners 
of  the  pedestal.  In  front  of  the  sar- 
cophagus is  the  inscription ;  on  the 
three  others  are  bas-reliefs  of  his  entry 
into  Naples,  of  the  achievements  of  the 


viceroy  in  the  wars  with  the  Turks, 
and  particularly  his  victory  over  the 
corsair  Barbarossa.  These  bas-reliefs 
were  much  admired  by  Ribera,  L. 
Giordano,  Massimo,  and  Vaccaro, 
and  Salvator  Rosa  often  copied  them. 
Upon  the  sarcophagus  kneel  statues  of 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  and  of  his  wife 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  The  sculp- 
ture and  decorations  of  the  monu- 
ment are  in  the  best  taste.  The  tomb 
wns  intended  to  be  sent  to  Spain,  but 
it  remained  In  Naples  by  order  of  Don 
Pedro's  son.  Among  the  pictures  in 
this  ch*  are — in  the  3rd  chapel  on  1., 
a  Deposition  by  Bernardo  Lama;  in 
the  4th  on  rt.,  the  Virgin  and  Saints 
by  Bernardino  Siciliano ;  the  S.  Gia- 
como  by  Marco  da  Siena,  in  the  5th 
chapel  on  1. ;  and  a  picture  of  the 
Virgin  and  Child  under  glass  attri- 
buted to  Andrea  del  Sarto. 

*S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  in  the  Strada 
Carbonara,  opening  out  of  a  forecourt, 
approached  by  a  flight  of  steps  designed 
by  Sanfelice,  was  built  in  1344,  from 
the  designs  of  Masuccio  II.,  and  re- 
stored and  enlarged  by  King  Ladis- 
laus  in  1400*   It  still  retains  in  its  outer 
walls  some  traces  of  its  original  pointed 
architecture,  which,  except  in  its  choir 
and  magnificent  sepulchral  monuments, 
has  entirely  disappeared  in  the  interior, 
1  since  the  recent  unseemly  restorations. 
Opposite  the  entrance  is  the  Cappella 
dei  Miroballi,  by  an  unknown  artist  of 
the  15th  cent.,  containing  the  richly 
decorated  tomb  of  Trojano  Miroballo, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon;   it  has  something  of  the   form 
of  a  triumphal  areh,  the  piers   sup- 
ported on  crouching  lions,   and    sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  St.  Michael. 
In  the  pilasters  which  support  the  arch 
of  the  high  altar  are  the  statues  of  St. 
Aiigustin  and  St.  John  the  Baptist.    Im- 
mediately behind  the  high  altar  is  the 
Tomb  of  Kino  Ladislaus,  the  master- 
piece of  Andrea  Ciccione,  and  is  as  high 
as  the  ch.  itself,   erected  to  him   by 
his  sister  Joanna  II.  in  1414.      It  has 
three  stories :    the    lower,  now    con- 
cealed by  the  altar,  consists  of  four 
colossal  statues  of  Virtues,  which  sup- 
port the  rest  of  the  monument*    .  In 
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the  centre  of  the  second,  in  a  round- 
headed  niche,  are  the  crowned  figures 
of  Ladislaus  and  Joanna    seated   on 
their  thrones,  with  two  Virtues  sitting 
near  them,  in  pointed  niches  on  each 
side  of  the  central  one.     The  Sarco- 
phagus containing  the  body  is  placed 
on  the  third  story,  over  the  central 
group;  in  front  of  it  are  4  sitting 
crowned  figures  in  relief;  lying  upon  it 
a  figure  of  Ladislaus  enclosed  in  a  tent- 
like covering    with  curtains,  which 
angels  are  drawing  aside:  the  whole 
is  surmounted  by  a  pointed  canopy, 
with  the   inscription    Divus    La  dib- 
its.   On  the  summit   is  the  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  young  king,  sword 
in  hand.     On  each  side  of  the  tomb 
are  frescos  of  .St.  John  the   Baptist 
and  St.  Januarius  by  Bisuccio.    Behind 
this  monument,  in  the  Gothic  chapel 
of  the  Caracciolo  del  Sole  family,  is 
the  tomb,   also  by  Ciceione,  of   Ser- 
giannt  Caracciolo,  grand  seneschal 
of  the  kingdom,  the  favourite  of  Joanna 
II.,  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
Covella  Ruffo,  Duchess  of  Sessa,   in 
1432.    A  statue  of  Sergianni,  holding 
the  dagger  in  his  hand,  in  allusion  to 
his  murder,  stands  on  the  sarcophagus, 
which  is  supported  in  front  by  statues 
of  saints  chiefly  military.    The  lines 
on  the  sarcophagus  were  written  by 
Lorenzo  Valla.      The  frescos  of  this 
chapel,  representing  the   life   of  the 
Madonna  are  by  Leonardo  da  Bisuccio 
of  Milan,  one  of  the  last  pupils  of 
Giotto.     The    principal   subject,    the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin,  is  remarkable. 
The  chapel   of  the  Caracciolo  Rossi 
family,  on  the  1.  of  the  high  altar,  was 
designed  by  GirolamoSantacroce,  in  the 
form  of  a  circular  temple.   The  statues 
of  four  apostles,  in  the  lateral  niches, 
executed  as  a  trial  of  skill,  are  S.  Peter 
by  Meriiano,  S.  Paul  by  Santacroce,  S. 
Andrew  by  Caccavello,  and  S.  James  by 
the  Spaniard  Pedro  della  Piatta.    The 
mezzo-rilievo   of  the    Epiphany  and 
the  bas-reliefs  of  the  altar  are  also 
by  Delia  Piatta.    The  two  Evangelists 
and  the  small  statues  of  S.  John  and 
8.  Sebastian  on  the  same  altar  are  by 
Santacroce.  The  tombs  of  Galeazzo  on  1., 
and  Colantonio  Caracciolo  opposite,  are 
by  Scilla  and  Domenioo  d'Auria. 


In  the  Sacristy,  formerly  the  Somma 
chapel,  is  a  small  picture  by  Bassano, 
a  bas-relief  on  the  altar  attributed  to 
Caccavello,  and  fifteen  of  the  series  of 
twenty-four  frescos  which  Vasari  was 
commissioned  to  paint  for  this  ch.  in 
1546.  They  represent  subjects  from 
the  Old  Testament  and  from  the  life 
of  S.  John  the  Baptist;  the  landscapes 
and  most  of  the  figures  are  by  Doceno, 
whom  Vasari  induced  to  accompany 
him  to  Naples  as  his  assistant,  some 
remains  of  figures  of  the  Virgin  and 
angel  of  the  15th  centy.,  &c.  The 
presses  of  walnut-wood  were  executed 
from  Vasari' s  designs. 

At  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara  from 
the  high  altar  is  the  handsome  Chap- 
terhouse, covered  with  frescos;  and 
opening  out  of  the  court  from  which 
we  entered  the  ch.,  the  chapel  of  the 
Crucifixion  belonging  to  the  Seripan- 
dis,  over  the  altar  of  which  is  a  large 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion  by  Vasari. 
At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  before  de- 
scending into  the  street,  is  another 
chapel,  with  a  pointed  decorated  en- 
trance, dedicated  to  St.  Monica,  which 
has  been  also  barbarously  modernised ; 
it  contains  the  fine  sepulchral  monu«- 
ment  of  Ferdinando  di  San  Severino, 
Prince  of  Bisignano,  with  several  small 
statues,  and  the  name  of  the  sculptor, 
Andreas  de  Ftorentia,  for  its  only  inscrip- 
tion. Beneath  the  stairs  leading  to 
the  ch.  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madonna 
Consolatrice,  erected,  as  we  are  told  by 
a  long  inscription,  to  contain  a  mi* 
raculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  dis- 
covered by  the  falling  of  the  stucco  of 
the  wall  in  a  joiner's  house.  The  ad- 
joining convent,  founded  by  King 
Ladislaus,  has  been  suppressed;  it 
belonged  to  the  Order  of  S.  Augustin. 

Close  to  S.  Giov.  a  Carbonara  was 
the  arena  for  gladiatorial  games,  which 
were  kept  up  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Petrarch,  who  describes  the  horror 
with  which  he  witnessed  one  of  these 
combats  in  the  presence  of  Queen 
Joanna  I.  and  King  Andrew. 

S.  Giovanni  Evangelista,  in  the  Strada 
de'  Tribunali,  was  built  in  1492  from 
some  old  designs  of  Ciccionet  by  Pontanu- 
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the  poet,  who  covered  the  interior  with 
Greek  inscriptions,  and  had  two  of  the 
outer  walls  inscribed  with  moral 
maxims.  His  own  monument  and  that 
which  he  erected  to  his  friend  Pietro 
Compadre  bear  inscriptions  from  his 
pen. 

8.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in  the  Largo 
of  that  name,  stands  on  the  site  of  a 
temple  erected  by  Hadrian  to  Antinous. 
It  was  reduced  to  its  present  form  in 
1 685  by  Lazzari.  The  bas-relief  of  the 
Baptism  of  the  Saviour,  in  the  3rd 
chapel  on  1.,  is  one  of  the  best  works  of 
Merliano.  Part  of  this  ch.  has  lately 
tumbled  down. 

8.  Giovanni  da  Pappacoda,  adjoining 
the  ch.  of  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore,  in 
the  centre  of  the  old  city,  is  re- 
markable for  its  Gothic  portal  by  An- 
tonio Baboccio.  It  has  a  square-headed 
doorway,  with  a  pointed  arch  above  it, 
containing  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child  between  St.  John  the  Baptist  and 
St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  the  building  of 
the  ch.  by  Artusio  Pappacoda,  the 
grand  seneschal  of  King  Ladislaus,  in 
.1415.  Above  is  an  elaborate  niche 
containing  a  statue  of  S.  John  with 
three  pinnacles;  that  in  the  centre  is 
-surmounted  by  St  Michael  slaying  the 
Dragon;  the  other  two  by  statues  of 
the  Archangels  Raphael  and  Gabriel. 
The  bell-tower  is  of  the  same  period, 
-and  has  remains  of  handsome  decora- 
tions :  notwithstanding  the  rudeness  of 
the  figures  as  works  of  art,  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  very  good.  The  interior 
has  been  entirely  modernised ;  it  con- 
tains 2  good  sepulchral  monuments 
of  the  16th  centy.  (1536)  to  a  cardinal 
and  a  bishop  of  the  family  of  Pappa- 
coda, and  4  statues  of  the  Evangelists, 
probably  of  the  school  of  Merliano. 
This  ch.  is  seldom  open  except  early  on 
Sundays*  The  outside  has  been  bar- 
barously painted  of  a  bright  yellow 
colour ;  taking  away  the  old  look  of 
the  building,  detracting  so  much  from 
its  beautiful  facade.  The  large  palace 
in  front  was  built  by  the  Filomarinis, 
Dukes  della  Torre. 


8.  Giuseppe  a  Chiaja,  a  small  ch.  on 
the  Riviera,  nearly  opposite  the  W. 
extremity  of  the  Villa  Nazionale,  much 
frequented  by  the  fishing  population, 
who  inhabit  this  quarter  of  Naples. 
The  1st  chapel  on  rt.  of  Sta.  Restituta 
was  built  by  Lady  Holland ;  in  the 
recess  is  a  monument  to  Lord  Hol- 
land, who  died  at  Naples  in  1859 ;  on 
the  sarcophagus  is  a  fin*  figure,  by 
Solaris  of  the  Angel  of  the  Resurrection. 
The  picture  over  the  altar,  by  Molinari, 
represents  the  transport  by  angels  of 
Sta.  Restituta  from  Ischia  to  Naples, 
where  her  remains  are  deposited  in  the 
Cathedral.  The  two  marble  figures  of 
angels  on  each  side  of  the  altar  are 
also  by  Solari. 

S,   Gregorio  Armeno,  in  the  Vico  of 
the  same  name,  between  the  Strada  de 
Tribunali  and  the  Strada  di  San  Biagio 
di  Librai,  formerly  attached  to  a  convent 
of  Benedictine  nuns  now  suppressed, 
6tands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 
It   is    preceded    by  a   deep    portico, 
over  which,  in  the  interior  of  the  ch., 
was  the  gallery  for  the  nuns.     The 
interior  is    overcharged    with  stucco 
and  gilt    ornaments,  which    give  to 
it  a  heavy  appearance :  many  of  the 
frescos,  especially  those  on  the  cupola 
and  pendentives,  are  much  injured,  the 
best  being  over  the  arch  on  rt.  of  high 
altar.    The  three  paintings  over  the 
entrance  and  those  of  the  cupola  and 
the   choir  are  by  L,   Giordano,    who 
painted  his  own  portrait,  at  the  age  of 
50,  on  the  1.  over  the  door,  as  the  man 
pointing  out  to  the  Greek  nuns  where 
to  settle. 

*Zi'Inooronata,  in  the  Strada  Me- 
dina, retains  its  Gothic  architecture  in 
its  groined  roof,  and  6ome  of  its 
chapels:  the  present  ch.  consists  of 
the  nave  and  left  aisle,  the  rt.  one 
having  been  destroyed ;  it  is  consider- 
ably below  the  level  of  the  adjoining 
6treet.  It  was  built  by  Joanna  I., 
to  commemorate  her  coronation  and 
marriage  with  her  cousin  Louis  of  Ta- 
ranto,  in  1347.  She  incorporated  in 
the  ch.  the  ancient  Cappella  di  Giustizia, 
built  by  Charles  II.,  in  which,  her 
marriage  had  taken  place,  and  where 
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it  was  inferred,  from  a  passage  in 
Petrarch,  Giotto  had  painted  his  frescos. 
Bat  it  is  proved  now  that  the  Coppelta 
Eegis  mentioned  by  the  poet  was  part 
of  the  Castel  Nuovo,  and  that  the 
Cappella  di  Giustizia  was  a  different 
building. 

The  frescos  now  seen   cannot   be 
Giotto's,  as  he  died  11  years  before 
the  building  of  the  church;  but  they 
are  good  specimens  of  his  style,  and 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  suggest  the 
assignment  of  them  to  one  of  nis  Nea- 
politan pupils,  Roberto  di  Oderim.  They 
are  over  the  gallery  to  the  W.,  and, 
in  order  to  be  eaamiped,  entrance  must 
he  obtained   to  the  tower,  up  which 
a  flight  of  narrow  steps  leads  to  the 
gallery.    The  best  time  for  seeing  them 
is  the  morning.     The  four  triangular 
compartments  of  the  Gothic  roof  con- 
tain each  two  subjects,  seven  of  which 
are  illustrative  of  the   Seven  Sacra- 
ments.   Baptism  is  represented  by  a 
child,  Charles,  son  of  the  Duke   of 
Calabria,  held  over  a  font  in  the  centre 
of  an  open  octagon  temple ;  many  of 
the  other   details  in  the  picture  are 
obliterated.     Confirmation  shows  the 
bestowing  of  the  rite  on  the  8  children 
of  Joanna.     The  Holy  Communion  is 
represented  by  a  group    of  kneeling 
Christians,   the   foremost  of  whom  is 
Joanna  receiving    the    Host  from  a 
bishop.    Holy  orders  are  illustrated  by 
the  pope  Boniface  VIII.  consecrating 
Bishop  Louis  d' Anjou ;  a  picture  with 
a  great  deal  of  individuality  and  life. 
Confession  is  represented  by  Joanna 
confessing    to  a   priest,   while    three 
penitents    are    leaving    the    church, 
clothed  in  black,  and  a  monk  scourging 
them  with  rods.   Marriage  by  the  nup- 
tials of  Louis  of  Taranto  and  Joanna 
1.,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp  and 
festivities  of  a  court.    The  prince  is 
putting  the  ring  on  the  finger  of  his 
bride,  while  a  priest  is  joining  their 
hands.     They  are  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant   court :  several  knights  and 
ladies     are    dancing,     while    priests, 
musicians,  and  attendants  complete  the 
different  groups.    It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  extreme  beauty 
of  the  female  heads  and  the  graceful- 
ness of  their  attitudes.     Indeed,  the 


picture  is  a  perfect  study  of  the 
costume  and  manners  of  the  early  part 
of  the  14th  cent.  In  the  7th,  a  dying 
Prince,  Louis  of  Taranto,  receives  the 
last  consolations  of  religion. 

In  the  Chapel  del  Croci/isso,  at  the 
end  of  the  1.  aisle,  there  are  other  paint- 
ings in  the  style  of  Giotto,  attributed 
to  Germaro  di  Cola,  a  feeble  painter  of 
the  14th  cent.  They  represent,  on  the 
1.  wall,  the  Carthusians  doing  homage 
to  Queen  Joanna  for  her  rich  endow- 
ment of  the  hospital  which  she  founded 
near  this  ch.  and  presented  to  their 
order,  and  in  the  spaces  of  the  wall 
her  marriage  and  other  events  of  her 
life.  The  paintings  on  the  opposite 
wall  are  relative  to  S.  Martin,  a  battle, 
and  two  equestrian  figures  of  SS. 
George  and  Martin :  these  frescos  have 
suffered  greatly,  but  have  been  partially 
cleaned;  those  upon  the  wall  behind 
the  altar  are  entirely  effaced. 

*S.  Lorenzo,  in  the  small  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali, 
was  begun  by  Charles  d' Anjou  1.,  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  Manfred 
near  Benevento,  and  finished  under 
Robert,  in  1324.  It  stands  on  the  site  of 
the  Basilica  August alis,  where  the  senate 
and  people  of  Naples  held  their  assem- 
blies* It  was  built  in  the  Gothic  style 
from  the  designs  of  Maglkme,  a  pupil 
of  Nicola  da  risa,  and  completed  by 
Mamccio  //.,  who  raised  the  vast 
arch  which  separates  the  aisle  from  the 
crossing.  S.  Lorenzo  retains  little  of 
its  Gothic  style,  except  the  great  mar- 
ble doorway,  and  the  ambulatory  with 
chapels  which  surround  the  choir,  and 
which,  although  neglected  and  unte- 
nanted, are  fine  specimens  of  the  Pointed 
architecture  of  the  period.  A  window 
in  the  chapter-house  is  also  remarkable. 
The  painting  over  the  principal  en- 
trance is  by  Vincenzo  Coreo,  and 
represents  our  Saviour  and  St.  Fran- 
cis above,  and  several  cotemporary 
portraits  below  adoring  the  Sacrament. 
On  the  pavement  near  the  entrance  of 
the  1st  ch.,  and  on  the  rt.,  is  the  sepul- 
chral slab  memorial  of  Giamibattitta 
Porta,  the  celebrated  natural  philoso 
pher  of  the  15th  cent,  who  suggest 
the  first   plan  of  an   Encyclops*' 
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Giambattista  Manso,  Marchese  di  Villa, 
the  friend  and  biographer  of  Tasso,  is 
buried  in  the  chapel  of  his  family. 
The  3  statues  and  bas-reliefs  with  the 
arabesque  ornaments  of  the  high  altar 
are  by  Giov.  da  Nola.  The  Coronation 
of  King  Robert  bv  his  elder  brother 
St.  Louis,  Bishop  of  Toulouse,  the  King 
kneeling  before  him,  an  altarpiece  in 
the  7th  chapel  on  rt.,  is  by  Simone 
Martini  da  Siena.  The  St.  Francis 
giving  the  Rules  of  his  Order,  in  the 
chapel  in  the  rt.  transept,  has  been 
attributed  to  Antonio  Solaria  (lo  Zin- 
garo),  but  is,  according  to  Crowe  and 
Cavalcaselle,  a  Flemish  work  of  the 
Van  der  Weyden  school :  it  formed  part 
of  the  same  altarpiece  as  the  St.  Jerome 
and  the  Lion,  now  in  the  Museum. 
The  S.  Anthony  on  a  gold  ground,  in 
the  chapel  of  the  saint  in  the  1.  transept, 
signed  1 438, is  attributed  to  the  mythical 
Simone  Napolitano. 

The  Choir  contains  the  tomb  of 
Catherine  of  Austria,  first  wife  of 
Charles  the  «•  illustrious  "  Duke  of  Ca- 
labria by  Ma8uccio  IT.  It  stands  oyer 
a  doorway  leading  into  it  from  the  rt. 
aisle,  and  is  flanked  by  spiral  columns 
resting  on  lions,  supporting  a  Gothic 
canopy,  on  the  front  of  which,  turned 
towards  the  ambulatory,  is  a  bas-relief 
of  St.  Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata. 
Close  by  is  the  tomb  of  Joanna  Du- 
ra.zzo,  Countess  of  Eu,  and  her  hus- 
band Robert  d*  Artois,  both  of  whom 
died  by  poison  on  the  same  day  in 
1357.  It  is  supported  by  three  Virtues. 
Above  two  angels  are  drawing  back 
a  curtain  to  show  their  recumbent 
figures.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
choir  are  the  tombs  of  the  Princess 
Mart,  the  infant  daughter  of  King 
Charles  Durazzo,  and  of  Charles  I., 
Duke  of  Durazzo,  who  was  killed 
at  Aversa  by  Louis  of  Hungary,  for 
the  part  he  took  in  the  murder  of 
King  Andrew.  The  two  latter  tombs 
are  by  Mamccio  IT.  In  the  passage 
leading  from  the  ambulatory  into  the 
sacristy  is  the  tomb,  in  a  good  style  of 
art,  of  Aniello  Arcamone,  and  an  an- 
cient bas-relief  of  Pope  Leo  II. ;  and 
in  the  small  chapel  in  the  1.  aisle,  next 
to  that  of  S.  Anthony,  the  monument  of 


Vito  Pisanello,  minister  of  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  ob.  1528. 

In  the  cloister  is  the  tomb  of  Ludo- 
vico  Aldemoresco,  executed  in  1414 
by  Antonio  Baboccio,  and  remarkable 
for  its  elaborate  bas-relief.  In  this 
ch.  Boccaccio,  whilst  leaning  against 
one  of  the  columns  in  meditation, 
first  beheld  the  fair  damsel  whom 
he  celebrated  under  the  name  of 
Fiamraetta,  and  who  is  supposed  to 
have  been  Mary,  the  natural  daughter 
of  King  Robert.  In  the  Chapter-house 
Alfonso  I.  held  the  Parliament  in  which 
his  natural  son  Ferdinand  was  pro- 
claimed heir  to  the  throne,  by  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Calabria.  Petrarch  resided 
for  some  time  in  the  adjoining  mo- 
nastery; and  on  the  night  of  the 
24th  Nov.  1343,  frightened  by  a  her- 
mit who  predicted  the  awful  storm  of 
which  he  has  left  us  so  interesting  a 
description  in  a  letter  to  Giovanni  Co- 
lonna,  descended  from  his  cell  into  the 
ch.  to  join  in  prayer  with  the  friars. 
The  square  campanile  of  4  stories, 
divided  by  as  many  cornices  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  bell -loft,  is  very  hand* 
some  and  entirely  detached  from  the 
church.  The  handsome  Gothic  cloister 
has  been  barbarously  modified  by 
Spanish  taste ;  on  its  E.  side  is  a  large 
Gothic  chapel  or  hall,  its  Pointed  roof 
supported  by  Italo-Gothic  piers,  the 
walls  covered  with  paintings  of  cele- 
brated members  of  the  Franciscan 
order. 

S.  Maria  degli  AngeK,  in  the  Largo 
di  Pizzoralcone,  built  in  1600  from  the 
designs  of  Grimaldi,  is  Considered  by 
Milizia  the  best  proportioned  ch.  in 
Naples.  It  contains  a  fine  Holy  Fa- 
mily by  Andrea  Vaccaro,  mentioned  by 
Lanzi  among  his  best  works,  a  S.  An- 
drew by  De  Matters,  a  S.  Carlo  Borromeo 
by  Bernardino  Sicilianof  and  in  the  Ge- 
race  chapel  a  Holy  Family  by  XFataUe 
Carta,  and  some  bas-reliefe  by  IUo  An- 
gelina 

*S.  Maria  dell'  Annunziata,  in  the  Stra- 
da  dell'  Annunziata,  was  founded  by 
Queen  Sancia,  wife  of  King  Robert, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  sacristy 
and  treasury,  entirely  destroyed  by  fire 
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in  1757.    It  was  rebuilt  in  1782  by 
Vanvitelii,  and  is  now  in  point  of  clas- 
sical  architecture  one   of  the  finest 
churches  in  Naples.  The  grand  cornice 
is  supported  by  44  Corinthian  columns 
of  Carrara  marble,  partly  sunk  into 
the  walls.  The  paintings  orer  the  high 
altar  and  in  the  transepts  are  by  F>\m- 
eesco  di  Mora.    In  the  passage  out  of 
the  rt.  aisle  are  two  bas-reliefs*  of  the 
Nativity  and  Deposition,  and  of  the 
Descent  from  the  Cross— the  latter  by 
Oiw.daNoia.  TheCarafia  chapel  on  the 
1.  is  highly  but  heavily  decorated.  From 
this  opens  the  treasury,  a  large  hall, 
with  an  altar  at  one  ena,  and  the  tomb 
of  Alfonso  Sanoio  at  the  other,  which, 
as  well  as  the  bas-relief  orer  it,  is 
by  Domenico  cf  Auria.    The  frescos  of 
the  roof  of  the  sacristy  and  treasury 
are  by  Corenxio.    The  presses  of  the 
sacristy  are  covered  with  bas-reliefs, 
illustrating   the   life  of  the  Saviour, 
by  Giovanni  da  Nola.    In  front  of  the 
high  altar  a  slab  of  marble  with  an  in- 
scription records  the  Sepulchre  of 
Joanna  II.    This  ch.  is  attached  to  the 
foundling  hospital  of  the  Annunziata, 
one  of  the  most  extensive  charitable 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  Naples, 

8,  Maria  del  Carmine,  in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercato  contains,  behind  the  altar, 
the  Grave  of  Conkadin,  the  unfor- 
tunate son  of  Conrad  V.  who  was  taken 
prisoner  by  Charles  of  Anjou  after  the 
battle  of  Tagliacozzo,  and  beheaded 
dose  to  where  the  ch.  now  stands.  It 
has  no  other  inscription  than  the  letters 
YL.CC{Regi»GonradiniCorpu8\  Maxi- 
milian King  of  Bavaria,  a  descendant  of 
the  house  of  Hohenstauffen,  erected,  in 
1847,  in  S.  M.  del  Carmine,  a  statue 
to  his  memory.  It  was  modelled  by 
Thortoaldsen  and  executed  by  Martin 
SchSpp  of  Munich,  by  whom  also  are 
the  bas-reliefs  on  its  pedestal,  repre- 
senting Conradin  taking  leave  of  his 
mother;  and  the  separation  of  Con- 
radin and  Frederick  of  Baden  on  the 
scaffold.  The  church  is  supposed  to 
contain  also  the  grave  of  Masaniello 
and  of  Aniello  Falcone  the  painter. 
It  has  on  the  roodloft  a  large  Crucifix, 
which  the  Neapolitans  hold  in  great 
veneration,    and    which    is  exposed 


only  on  the  first  and  last  days  of 
the  year.  It  is  said  to  have  bowed 
its  head  at  the  siege  of  1489,  to  avoid 
a  cannon-ball  which  passed  through 
the  church.  The  interior  of  this 
church,  originally  of  pointed  archi- 
tecture, has  been  altered,  as  many 
other  edifices  in  Naples,  during  the 
Spanish  rule ;  there  still  remain,  how- 
ever, some  traces  of  the  Gothic  style  in 
the  groined  roof  of  the  choir  and  tran- 
sept The  Campanile  was  designed  by 
Conforte,  and  finished  by  Nuvolo. 

A  cafe*  not  far  from  the  ch.  is  said  to 
stand  on  the  place  where  Conradin  was 
executed,  and  in  the  ch.  of  Santa  Croce 
al  Mercato,  called  also  the  Purga- 
torio  del  Mercato,  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
same  square — in  the  passage  leading 
from  the  ch.  to  the  Sacristy — is  pre- 
served the  column  in  red  porphyry,  sur- 
mounted by  a  marble  cross,  which  for- 
merly marked  the  spot,  and  which  had 
the  following  inscription  in  Lombard 
characters,  commemorating  the  treach- 
ery of  Giovanni  Frangipani,  Count  of 
Astura,  by  whom  Conradin  was  be- 
trayed : 

Asturis  ungue  leo  nullum  rapiens  aquilinuni 
Uic  deplumavit,  acephalumque  dedit. 

At  the  foot  of  the  column  is  the 
marble  billet  on  which  the  head  of 
the  Swabian  prince  is  said  to  have  been 
struck  off.  On  it  is  an  inscription 
bearing  the  date  of  1317. 

8.  Maria  della  Catena,  in  the  Strada 
Sta.  Lucia,  erected  in  1576  by  the 
fishermen  of  the  district,  has  a  me- 
lancholy interest.  It  contains  the 
grave  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral  Ca- 
racciolo,  whose  body  was  buried  here 
when  it  rose  to  the  surface  three  days 
after  his  execution  in  1796 — one  of 
the  greatest  blots  on  the  fame  of 
Nelson,  who,  if  he  did  not  directly 
contribute  to  it,  did  nothing,  certainly, 
as  he  might  easily  have  done,  to  pre- 
vent it. 

S.  Maria  Donna  Regina,  in  the  Largo 
Donnaregina,  behind  the  cathedral,  is  ** 
handsome  ch.,  consisting  of  a  wide  np 
out  of  which  open  4  chapels  on  e' 
side.    It  was  attached  to  a  large  coi 
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of  Franciscan  nuns,  recently  suppressed, 
and  derives  its  name  from  Queen  Mary 
of  Hungary,  wife  of  Charles  II.,  who 
erected  the  convent  and  died  within 
its  walls  in  1323.  The  present  ch.  was 
rebuilt  in  1620,  from  the  designs  of 
Guarini.  The  painting  of  the  high 
altar,  in  9  compartments,  is  by  Cri- 
scuolo.  The  two  large  ones,  on  the  side 
walls  of  the  choir,  representing  the 
Marriage  of  Cana,  and  Christ  preach- 
ing, and  the  frescos  in  the  inner  choir, 
are  by  Z.  Giordano.  In  the  Comimichvno, 
on  one  side  of  the  high  altar,  is  the 
Tomb  of  Queen  Mary,  with  her  re* 
curabent  statue,  the  work  of  Tino  di 
Siena  and  Gallardo  di  Sermoreti.  There 
are  some  good  paintings  in  the  different 
chapels.  The  brass  and  iron  railings 
which  separate  them  from  the  nave  are 
in  very  good  taste.  One  side  of  the 
square  in  which  this  ch.  is  situated  is 
formed  by  the  Archiepiscopal  Palace. 

.'S,  Maria  delle  Grazie  a  capo  Napol%% 
in  the  Largo  of  the  same  name,  was 
built  in  1530  from  the  designs  of  Gia- 
corno  de  Sanctis.  The  oil  paintings  and 
frescos  over  the  door,  the  tribune, 
the  roof  of  the  nave  and  transept,  and 
on  the  upper  walls,  are  all  by  Beinaschi, 
who  was  buried  in  this  ch.  in  1688. 
The  Giustiniani  and  Senescalli  chapels 
contain  the  two  rival  bas-reliefs  of  fjioc. 
da  Nola  and  Santacroce.  The  work  of 
the  former  is'  the  Incredulity  of  St. 
Thomas ;  that  of  Santacroce  is  the  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross.  The  statue  of  the 
Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  the  sacristy  is 
also  by  Giov.  da  Nola.  The  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  is 
by  Domenico  d*  Auria.  The  painting  of 
the  Madonna,  with  S.  Andrew  and  S. 
Michael,  on  the  1.  altar  of  the  transept, 
is  one  of  the  best  works  of  Andrea  da 
Salerno.  On  the  rt.  of  the  great  door 
is  the  tomb  of  a  member  of  the  Bran- 
caccio  family  by  Caccavello :  on  the  1. 
is  another  tomb  of  the  same  family  by 
Giov.  da  Nola. 

*S.  Maria  la  Nuova,  in  the  Largo  of 
the  same  name,  gut  of  the  Strada  di 
Montoliveto,  erected  in  1268,  by  0»o- 
vanni  da  Pisa,  on  the  site  of  the.  an- 


cient Torre  Mastria :  it  was  rebuilt  in 
its  present  form  in  1599  by  the  Neapo- 
litan architect  Franco,  and  consists  of  a 
single  nave  with  12  chapels,  and  2  in 
the  transept.     Among  the  numerous 
paintings  of  the  flat  gilt  ceiling  is  the 
Coronation  of  the  Virgin  by  Santafede. 
Those  on  the  pendentives  of  the  cupola* 
with  the  four  celebrated  Franciscan 
writers,  St.  Bonaventura,  Duns  Scotus, 
Nicolaus  de  Lyra,  and  Alexander  ab 
Alexandre,  are  by  Corenzio,    The  fres- 
cos of  the  roof  of  the  choir  are   by 
Simone  Papa  the  younger.     The  first 
chapel  on  the  rt.  hand  contains  a  pic- 
ture of  the  archangel  Michael,  once 
attributed  to  Michel  Angelo,  but  now 
ascribed  to  Amato  il  vecchio.    In  the  3rd, 
chapel  is  the  Crucifixion,   with    the 
Virgin,  the  Magdalen,  and  St.  John,* 
by  Marco  da  Siena,    The  chapel  of  the 
Crucifix   contains   some   frescoes    by 
Corenzio.    The  monument  of  Galeazao 
Sanseverino,    rich    in  '  bas*relieis,    in 
the  rt.  hand  transept,  is  a  fine  work 
of  the   15th  cent.    A  chapel  near  it 
contains  a  beautiful  crucifix  in  wood 
by  Giov.  da  Nolo.    Over  the  high  altar 
is  a  Madonna  assigned   to    Tommaso 
degli  Ste/ani  (very   much    repainted), 
formerly   in  the   ch.   of    the    Castel 
Nuovo.    At  the  extremi ty  of  the  nave, 
on  the  1.,  and  upon  the  wall*  under 
the   organ,  are  two  graceful  figures 
of  children,  painted  by  Luca  Giordano 
in  his  youth.   The  chapel  (2nd  on  1.)  of 
S.  Giacomo  dell?.  Marca  is  more  a  ch. 
in  itself  than  a  chapel,  having  7  altars* 
It  was  erected  by  Gonsalvo  da  Cordova, 
whose   nephew,   Ferdinand,  Duke   of 
Sueca,  raised  the  two  Monuments  on 
each  aide  of  its  principal '  altar  to  the 
memory  of  his  distinguished  adver- 
saries, Pietro  Navarro  (who,  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
strangled  himself  in    the    prison   of 
the  Castel  Nuovo)  and  Lautrbg,  who 
besieged  Naples  for  Francis  I.  in  1528, 
and  died  there  of  the  plague  in  the 
same  year.    These  monuments  afford 
a  fine  example  of  the  chivalry  of  the 
period,  and  the  language  of  the   in- 
scriptions, written  by  Paolo  Giovio, 
breathes  the  magnanimity  of  a  generous 
conqueror.  .  The  chapel  at  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar  contains  a.  picture  attxi- 
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bated  to  Spognokttox  the  frescos  re* 
presenting  events  of  the  life  of  the 
patron,  on  the  vault,  are  by  Stanzioni* 
On  the  1.  of  the  high  altar  itself  is  a 
lofty  monument  to  3  members  of  the 
Afflitto  family,  Counts  of  Sangro. 

The  Refectory  of  the  adjoining  con* 
Tent,  now  suppressed,  contains  frescos, 
attributed  to  the  Neapolitan  brothers 
Donzelli,  representing   the  Annuncia- 
tion, the  Nativity  and  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin, 
and  our  Lord  led  to  Mount  Calvary. 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  consider  the 
first  three  as   by  an  Umbrian  com- 
poser, with  slight  power  as  a  draughts- 
man and  colourist,  and   the    fourth 
as  displaying  the  Raphaelesque  manner 
of  Andrea   da  Salerno  or   Leonardo 
da  Pistoia. 

&  Maria  del  Porto,  on  the  promon- 
tory at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Merge!-* 
Una,  was  founded  by  the  Servite  monks, 
on  the  site  of  a  villa  which  Frederick 
of  Aragon  had  given  to  Sannazzaro. 
The  destruction  of  this  villa  by  Phili- 
bert  de  Chalons,  Prince  of  Orange, 
grieved  Sannazzaro  so  much  that  he 
retired  to  Rome,  and  bequeathed  its 
site  to  the  monks.     The  church   is 
thence  often  called  the  Ckiesa  di  San* 
nazzaro  or  Sandrussa*    It  derives  the 
name    of    del    Porto    from    Sannaz- 
saro's  poem  Be  Partu    Virgin*,     it 
contains  his  Tovb  in  the  small  choir 
behind  the  high  altar.     The  design 
and    execution    of  this    fine    monu- 
ment were  confided  by  the  executors 
of  Sannazzaro  to  Girolamo  Santacroce ; 
bat    in    consequence    of    a    dispute 
which  arose  between  them  and  the 
monks,    who    favoured    the    preten* 
sions  of  their  co-religionist  Fra  Gio- 
vanni da   Montorsoli,  whom  they  had 
brought  to  Naples  for  the  purpose,  it 
was  agreed  to  employ  both  these  artists 
and  to  divide  the  work  between  them. 
It  is  consequently  supposed  that,  the 
monument    was    designed   by   Santa* 
croce,  and>  being  left  unfinished  at  his 
death,  was  completed  by  Montorsoli.  On 
each  side  are  the  statues  of  Apollo 
and   Minerva,  to  which   a  religious 
scruple  on  the  part  of  the  monks,  or,  as 
some  assert,  a  desire  to  save  the  statutes 


from  the  rapacity  of  a  Spanish  viceroy, 
induced  them  to  give  the  names  of 
David  and  Judith  which  we  see  en- 
graved beneath.  On  a  bas-relief  in  the 
centre  of  the  monument,  is  a  group  of 
Neptune  and  Pan,  with  fauns,  satyrs, 
nymphs,  and  shepherds  singing  and 
playing  on  various  instruments,  evi- 
dently inspired  by  Sannazzaro's  *Ar* 
cadia/  Above  this  bas-relief  is  a  richly* 
sculptured  sarcophagus  containing  the 
ashes  of  the  poet,  and  surmounted 
by  his  bust,  crowned  with  laurels, 
having  on  each  side  an  angel,  one 
holding  a  book  and  another  a  gar- 
land of  cypresses.  On  the  bust  is  the 
Arcadic  name  he  had  assumed — Acnus 
Syncbbus.  On  the  basis  of  the  monu- 
ment is  the  graceful  inscription  by 
Cardinal  Bembo : — 

DA  SACRO  CINEBt  FLORK8 :  HTC  ILLE  XARONX 
6TNCEKV8,  MV6A  VROXIMV8  VT  TVUVbO. 
VDL  AN  :   LXXII.  OB1IT  MDXXX. 

Before  the  1st  chapel  on  rt  is  the  sepul- 
chral slab  of  Diomede  Carafa,  Bishop 
of  Ariano,  and  over  the  altar  a, 
curious  painting,  by  Lionardo  da  Pis- 
toja,  representing  St.  Michael  con- 
quering the  Demon.  The  saint  is  said 
to  be  a  likeness  of  the  bishop  ;  but  the 
devil  has  the  head  of  a  pretty  woman, 
who  .is  reported  to  have  tempted  the 

Prelate  before  he  entered  holy  orders, 
t  is  known  amongst  the  lower  classes 
at  Naples  as  II  Diavofo  di  Mergellina  or. 
di  Mercellino. 

S.  Maria  del  Pianto,  on  the  hill  of 
Lautrec,  was  erected  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  of  1656,  whose  victims  were 
buried  in  the  vast  cavern  degli  Sporti* 
gliorri,  beneath.  The  ch.  contains  a 
picture  by  Andrea  Vaccaro,  represent* 
ing  the  Virgin  restraining  the  thunder* 
bolts  which  the  Saviour  is  about  to 
hurl  against  the  city  ;  and  two  pictures 
by  Giordano,  relating  also  to  the  plague) 
and  executed,  it  is  said,  in  the  brief 
space  of  two  days.  The  view  from  the 
terrace  before  the  ch,  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  Naples. 

&  Maria  di  Piedigrotta,  near  the  en- 
trance to  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  ac- 
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cording  to  local  tradition,  was  erected 
in  1353  on  the  site  of  a  much  older 
chapel,  in  consequence  of  a  dream 
which  led  to  the  discovery  of  an  old 
Image  of  the  Madonna,  which  was  so 
great  an  object  of  devotion  at  the  na- 
tional festival  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
The  bones  of  a  pretended  St.  Theo- 
philus,  from  the  Catacombs  at  Rome, 
have  been  added  to  the  relics  in  this 
chapel. 

S.  Maria  della  Pieta  dei  Sangri,  or  the 
Gappella  di  JSansevero,  in  the  Calata 
di  S.  Severo,  near  the  ch,  of  San 
Domenico,  is  the  family  chapel  of 
the  dukes  of  Sangro,  princes  of  San 
Severo.  Raimondo  di  Sangro  reduced  it 
to  itspresent  form  in  1 766,  and  decorated 
it  with  a  profusion  of  marbles,  rich  cor* 
nices,  and  capitals  from  his  own  de- 
signs. Under  each  arch  is  a  mauso- 
leum of  one  of  the  San  Severo  princes 
with  his  statue;  and  in  the  pilaster 
adjoining  it  is  the  tomb  of  his  prin- 
cess, with  a  female  statue  representing 
one  of  the  virtues  for  which  she  was 
remarkable.  The  allegorical  statues, 
beginning  with  the  first  pilaster  on  the 
rt.  of  what  was  originally  the  principal 
door,  are, — Education,  by  the  Genoese 
sculptor  Queiroli;  Self- Control,  by  Cele- 
brano ;  Sincerity  and  Vice  undeceived, 
by  QueiroH.  On  the  opposite  side  are, 
Modesty,  by  Corradini;  Conjugal  Affec- 
tion, by  Persico;  Religious  Zeal,  by 
Corradini;  Liberality,  by  Queiroli;  and 
Decorum,  by  Corradini.  The  statue  of 
Oecco  di  Sangro,  coming  out  of  an 
iron  chest  which  represents  his 
tomb,  fully  armed,  over  the  door,  is  by 
Celebrano ;  the  altars  and  statues  of  S. 
Qderisio  and  Santa  Rosalia,  who  are 
claimed  by  the  Sangro  family  as  their 
kindred,  are  by  QueiroH.  These  works, 
however  they  may  excel  in  manual 
dexterity,  are  worthy  only  of  the  school 
of  Bernini,  and  show  how  mechanical 
art  becomes  when  it  falls  into  a  state  of 
decline.  The  Modesty,  a  portrait  of  the 
mother  of  Raimondo,  represents  her 
covered  with  a  long,  veil,  through 
which  the  form  and  features  are  dis- 
cernible. The  Vice  undeceived  is  a  like- 
ness of  Raimondo's  father,  and  repre- 
sents him  struggling  to  extricate  him* 


self  from  a  net,  an  allusion  to  man's 
delivery  from  the  snares  of  vice  by 
the  aid  of  his  good  genius.  The  Dead 
Christ,  in  an  oval  chapel  reached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  lying  on  a  bed  and 
covered  with  a  sheet,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  adhering  to  the  skin  by  the 
sweat  of  death,  is  by  Giuseppe  Sanmar- 
tino.  For  these  three  monuments  the 
Government  of  the  day  is  said  to  have 
offered  the  sum  of  30,000  dollars.  The 
large  bas-relief  over  the  high  altar, 
representing  the  Passion,  is  by  Cele- 
brano. This  chapel  has  Buffered 
seriously  from  neglect  and  earth- 
quakes, and  is  seldom  open  after  an 
early  hour.  The  custode,  who  keeps 
the  keys,  lives  in  a  shop  opposite. 

8.  Maria  delta  Sanita,  in  the  Strada 
Sanita,  built  on  the  designs  of  Nwoolo 
(1575),  has  a  subterranean  ch.  beneath 
the  high  altar,  and  contains  some  good 
pictures  by  Giordano,  Bernardino  Sicili- 
ano,  Vacoaro,  &c. 

*&.  Martmo.^-The  Certosa  or  Carthu- 
sian convent  (now  suppressed)  and  ch. 
of  &  Martino,  situated  near  the  Castle 
of  St.  Elmo,  is  celebrated  for  the  mag- 
nificence of  its  works  of  art,  and  for 
the  fine  views  over  Naples  from  it. 
The  extensive  monastic  buildings  were, 
under  the  French  government,  con- 
verted into  a  military  hospital ;  bnt  the 
monks  were  restored  in  1831,  although 
much  diminished  in  numbers :  in  1867 
they  were  again  suppressed,  and  the 
convent  made  a  ewxurtale  of  the 
Museum.  It  is  open  from  10  a.m.  till 
4  p.m.  daily. 

The  easiest  way  of  reaching  San  Mar- 
tino  is  to  drive  to  the  nearest  point  be-* 
neath  it  in  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
and  then  walk,  or  ride  on  donkeys, 
which  will  be  found  at  the  bottom  for 
hire,  up  the  steep  ascent  The  Corso 
can  be  entered  either  by  the  Str.  dell'  In- 
frascata,  or  the  Str.  delle  Sette  Dolore, 
or  at  its  W.  extremity,  where  it  opens 
into  the  Riviera  di  Chiaia.  S.  Martino 
may  also  be  reached  directly  on  foot  or 
on  donkeys  from  the  Ponte  di  Chiaia, 
passing  behind  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo, 
or  from  the  Largo  della  Carita,  in  the 
Str.  di  Roma,    There  are  beautiful 
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views  of  Naples  and  the  Bay  during  the 
ascent.  Tickets  for  the  Church,  the 
Cloisters,  and  the  Museum,  1  fr.,  to  be 
obtained  in  a  court  beyond  the  vesti- 
bule. 

The  building  was  begun  in  1*25  by 
order  of  Charles  Duke  of  Calabria ;  but 
it  was  entirely  rebuilt  and  reduced  to 
its  present  form  towards  the  middle  of 
the  17th  centy.  by  Cosimo  Pausaga. 
The  first  artists  of  the  time  were  em- 
ployed to  decorate  it  In  the  vestibule 
are  some  rude  frescos,  two  of  which 
represent  the  pretended  massacres  of 
the  Carthusian  brethren  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of    Henry  VIII.     The 
interior   of  the  ch.  is    perhaps    one 
of  the  most  splendidly  decorated  in 
Europe.    The    floor,  piers,  walls   of 
the  chapel,  &c.»  are    all  encased  in 
coloured  marbles,  forming  a  real  Flo- 
rentine Mosaic  on  a  large  scale.    Out 
of  each  side  of  the  nave  open  4  chapels; 
and  behind  the  high  altar,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  beautiful  open-work 
screen  of  marble,  the  large  choir.  The 
frescos  of  the  Ascension  on  the  roof 
of  the  nave,  and  the  twelve  Apostles 
between  the  windows,   are  by  Lan* 
franco.    Over  the  principal  entrance 
is  a  Deposition  in  oils  by  Stanzkmi, 
which,  it  is  said,  had  become  rather 
dark,  and  Spagnoletto  persuaded  the 
monks  to  allow  him  to  wash  it.    Instead 
of  cleaning  it,  he  injured  its  effect 
by  using  some  corrosive  liquid.    The 
result  is  still  apparent,  for  Stanzioui, 
on  being  informed  ef  this  treachery, 
refused  to  retouch  the  painting,  declar- 
ing that  it  should  remain  a  monu- 
ment of   Spagnoletto' s  enmity.    The 
two   paintings    by  the   side  of  this 
work,  representing  Moses  and  Elhts, 
are  by  Spagnoletto,  who  also  painted 
the,  twelve  figures    of    Prophets  in 
the  angles   over  the  arches   of  the 
ehapels   on   each  side  of  the   nave, 
which  excel  in  force  of  expression  and 
variety  of  character.     The  Choir  is 
rich  in  works  of  art.    The  frescos  of 
the  vault  are  by  Can.  oTArpinb,  who 
left  one  of  them  unfinished,  the  Supper 
at  Emmaus,whenhe  fled  from  Naples  to 
escape  the  {persecution  of  Corenzio.    It 
was  completed  by  Berardino.    The  Na- 
tivity  at  the  end  is  one  of  Guide's 


most  beautiful  works,  but  he  was  cut 
off  by  death  before  it  was  completed* 
Such  was  the  value  set  upon  this 
work  by  the  monks,  that,  although' 
they  had  paid  Guido  3000  crowns,  they 
refused  to  allow  his  heirs  to  refuud  any 
portion  of  the  money .  The  fresco  over 
the  Nativity  is  by  Lanfranco.  On  the 
side  walls  of  the  choir  are,  on  the  l.> 
the  Last  Supper,  by  Spagnoletto;  the 
signature  is  Joseph  de  £ibera9  hispannj 
valentinus,  aooadetnicus  Somanus,  1651  y 
and  the  Washing  of  the  Feet  by  Carac- 
ciolo :  on  the  rt.  is  the  Last  Supper,  by 
Stanzioni;  and  the  Institution  of  the 
Eucharist,  signed  heredes  Pauli  Caliarii 
Vevvnensis.  The  two  statues  in  the 
niches  of  the  choir  are  by  FineUi  and 
Domenho  Bernini.  The  marble  orna- 
ments of  the  ch.  were  designed  by 
Fansaga,  who  sculptured  the  rosoni  or 
colossal  rosettes  on  the  pilasters  at  the 
entrance  to  the  chapels,  in  grey  basalt : 
the  beautiful  pavement  in  marble 
mosaic  is  by  the  Carthusian  Presti.  The 
high  altar  was  designed  by  Solimena* 

The  Chapels,  five  in  number  on 
each  side,  of  which  only  8  open  into 
the  nave,  contain— The  1st  on  the  rt. 
of  the  door,  dedicated  to  the  Madonna 
del  Rosario,  a  painting  by  Domenioo 
Vacoaro.  —  The  find,  a  Madonna  by 
Stanzioni,  two  pictures  by  Andrea  Vac- 
caro,  one  representing  the  rebuilding 
of  Lincoln  Cathedral;  the  frescos  on 
the  roof  are  by  Cbreiwto.— The  8rd,  the- 
S.  John  baptizing  our  Saviour,  by  Carlo 
Maratta,  painted,  as  the  inscription  tells 
us,  in  his  85th  year;  the  lateral  paint- 
ings by  De  Matteis;  the  frescos  of 
the  celling,  representing  the  Saviour 
amongst  the  Blessed,  by  Stanzioni;  and 
the  two  marble  statues  of  Grace  and 
Providence  by  Vdccaro.-^ The  4th,  S» 
Martin,  attributed  to  AsmSbale  Caracoi, 
two  lateral  paintings  by  Solimena,  and 
the  ceiling  painted  by  Fmoglia ;  the 
two  statues  of  Charity  and  Constancy 
are  attributed  to  Sanmartino.-—  The 
5th,  which  forms  the  choir  of  the  lay 
brethren,  a  painting  on  the  altar  by 
Vaccaro,  and  the  landscape*  in  fresco  on 
the  walls  by  Mitxo  Spadaro.  On  the 
opposite  side —The  1st  from  the  high 
altar  has  a  S.  Nicholas  by  J*achtcco  di 
IfaM.— The  2nd,  indifferent  paintings 
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by  La  Mura. — The  3rd,  dedicated  to  St. 
Bruno,  is  entirely  painted  by  Stanxionu 
— The  4th  has  a  bas-relief  of  S.  Gennaro 
and  the  Virgin  by  Vaccaro,  two  lateral 
paintings  representing  the  torture  and 
death  of  the  saint  by  Caracciolo,  and 
frescos  on  the  ceiling  depicting  scenes 
in  his  life,  by  Corenzio,  The  last  chapel 
was  painted  by  De  Matteis. 

A  door  from  the  choir  leads  on  the  1. 
to  the  beautiful  Sacristy,  which  is  fully 
equal  to  the  rest  of  the  ch.  The  roof, 
divided  into  several  compartments,  is 
painted  by  Cav.  d'Arpino;  the  Ecce 
Homo  is  by  Stanzioni;  Peter's  De- 
nial by  Michelangelo  da  Caravaggio  ;  and 
the  Crucifixion  by  Coo.  d^Arpmo^  con- 
sidered by  many  as  his  finest  work.  The 
presses  which  surround  it  are  in  fine 
tarsia-work,  with  carved  reliefs.  The 
Tesoro  adjoining  contains  the  Depo- 
sition from  the  Cross,  the  master- 
piece of  Spagnoletto,  over  the  altar ;  and 
on  the  vault  the  Triumph  of  Judith  by 
Z.  Giordano,  said  to  have  been  painted 
in  48  hours,  when  he  was  72  years  old. 
The  history  of  the  Brazen  Serpent  on 
the  vault  over  the  altar  is  also  by  the 
same  artist.  In  the  presses  around  are 
numerous  relics,  tastefully  arranged. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  choir  is 
the  Sala  del  Capitolo,  or  the  Chapter- 
house, the  frescos  on  the  roof  of  which 
are  by  Coremiot  10  paintings,  repre- 
senting the  saintly  founders  of  religious 
orders,  on  the  walls  by  Finoglia,  at  one 
end  St.  John  preaching  in  the  Desert  by 
Stanzioni,  and  above  it  a  fine  Flagel- 
lation by  Ippolito  Eorghese.  The  small 
hall  del  Colloquiot  beyond  this,  has 
several  subjects  from  the  life  of  San 
Bruno  by  Avanzini. 

The  Cloister  of  the  convent  forms 
a  grand  quadrangle,  which  has  16 
Doric  columns  of  white  marble  on  each 
of  its  sides,  and  is  adorned  with  statues 
of  saints  by  Fansaga&ad.  Vaccaro,  Close 
to  the  cloisters  is  the  suocursale  of  the 
Museum,  consisting  of  several  rooms. 
The  1st  room  contains  the  huge  muni- 
cipal coach  in  use  in  the  time  of  Charles 

T.; — 2nd  room,  raised  plans  of  the 

resses  pf  S.  Elmo,  S.  Martino,  Gaeta, 

li,  Monopoli,  Bari,  and  Aquila; — 

room,    porcelain    faience,   from 

xlimpute,    and  .  Neapolitan  .cos- 


tumes;—4th  room,  Abruui  fayence;- 
— 5th  room,  Venetian  furniture  and 
pictures  of  old  Naples; — 6th  room, 
painted  Venetian  looking-glasses,  a 
bronze  chariot,  and  globe  of  the  16th 
cent,  in  ivory; — 7th  room*  specimens 
of  silk  work ; — 9th  room,  military  cos- 
tumes under  the  Bourbons ; — in  the 
L  corridor  is  a  plan  of  Naples  in  1868, 
The  View  from  the  conventual  build- 
ing is  of  surpassing  beauty.  From  the 
Belvedere,  at  the  extremity  of  the  con- 
vent garden,  the  eye  embraces  the 
whole  city  of  Naples,  its  Bay,  and  the 
rich  plains  stretching  towards  Nola, 
backed  by  the  distant  Apennines. 

The  Monte  delta  Misericordia,  in  the 
Strada  dei  Tribunali,  erected  in  1601, 
from  the  designs  of  Picchiatti,  is  an  octa- 
gonal ch.  with  7  altars,  each  devoted  to 
a  work  of  charity.  The  altarpiece  is 
by  Caravaggio,  the  Samaritan  and  the  S. 
Peter  by  Santafede,  the  S.  Paolino  by 
Corenzio,  and  the  Redeemer  bv  Giordano, 
The  building  adjoining  this  ch.  has 
large  revenues,  which  are  dispensed 
to  the  deserving  poor;  several  beds 
are  maintained  in  the  hospitals;  the 
debts  of  persons  suddenly  reduced  to 
poverty  are  liquidated;  the  indigent 
sick  are  maintained  at  the  Baths  of 
Ischia ;  and  small  dowries  are  given 
to  poor  girls. 

*Monte  Oliveto,  or  more  properly 
San?  Anna,  and  its  once  splendid  Bene- 
dictine monastery,  in  the  Largo  of  the 
same  name,  were  founded  in  1411  by 
Guerrello  Origlia,  a  favourite  of  King 
Ladislaus,  from  the  designs  pf  Ciccione* 
The  monastery  is  now  occupied  by  the 
offices  of  the  municipality,  and  the 
convent  garden  has  been  converted 
into  a  market.  It  was  in  this  convent 
that  Tasso  found  an  asylum  in  his 
sickness  and  misfortunes  in  1588,  and 
repaid  the  kindness  of  the  monks  by 
writing  a  poem  on  the  origin,  of  their 
order,  and  by  addressing  to  them  one  of 
his  finest  sonnets.  The  ch.  is  a  perfect 
museum  of  sculpture,  but  its  architec- 
tural beauty  has  been  completely  ruined 
by  restoration  during  the  Spanish  rule. 
In  the  porch,  on  rt.  of  the  door,  is  the 
tombof  the  celebrated  arpMtect£to»iin*pq 
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Fontana,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1627. 
In  the  interior  of  the  ch.,  in  the  2nd 
chapel  on  1„  belonging  to  the  Piccolo- 
minis,  and  over  the  altar,  is  a  fine  bas- 
relief  of  the  Nativity  by  Antonio  Ros- 
MlUno.   Above  the  Nativity  is  Christ 
■with  a  choir  of  angels;  "  the  angels 
singing,"  says  Vasari,  "with  parted 
lips,  and  so  exquisitely  finished  that 
they  seem  to  breathe,  and  displaying 
in  all  their  movements  and  expression 
so  much  grace  and  refinement,  that 
genius  and  the  chisel  could  produce 
nothing  in  marble  to  surpass  this  work." 
The  bas-relief  of  the  Crucifixion,  in 
the  outer   chapel,  and   the  beautiful 
Tomb  of  Mary  of  Aragon,  the  natural 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  I.,  and  wife  of 
Antonio  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Amain, 
are  also  by  Rossellino.     The    tomb 
is  nearly  similar   to  that  erected  in 
the  ch.  of  San  Miniato  at  Florence,  by 
the  same  artist,  to  the  Cardinal  of  Por- 
tugal, and  which  was  so  much  admired 
by  the  Duke  of  Amain,  that  he  commis- 
sioned   Rossellino    to    execute    such 
another    for    his   deceased   duchess. 
Another  work  of  considerable  interest 
in  this  chapel  is   the  picture   of  the 
Ascension   by  SUvestro  dei  Buoni.    In 
the  Marini  Chapel,  the  2nd  on  rL,  is  an 
altarpiece   of   the    Annunciation,    by 
-Benedetto  da  Maiano,    It  represents  the 
Virgin  and  Angel,  God  the   Father, 
in   the    centre,   with  statues  of    St. 
Johu  the    Baptist    and    the  Evange- 
lists on  the  sides,  and  below,  forming 
a  kind  of  predella,  seven  small  low 
reliefs,  relative  to  events  in  the  life 
of  our  Saviour,  and  the  Death  of  the 
Virgin.   In  the  same  chapel  are  several 
tombs  of  the  Marini  family.   The  Pezzo 
Chapel,  the  first  on  1.  of  the  entrance  to 
the  ch.,  has  a  statue  of  the  Madonna 
between  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  in  high 
relief,  and  on  the  front  of  the  altar  the 
bas-relief  of  the  Saviour  calling  St. 
Peter  in  the  ship,  by  Scmtaeroce.    In 
the  Liguori  Chapel,  in  a  corresponding 
.place  on  the  rt  of  the  entrance,  are 
statues  of  the  Virgin  and  Child  with  St. 
John  and  St.  Jerome,  and  the  bas-relief 
upon  the  face  of  the  altar-table  below, 
relative  to  a  miracle  by  S.  Francesco 
da  Paola.    By  these  works  Giov.  da 
Kola  achieved  for  himself  a  high  rank 


among  the  sculptors  of  the  1 6th  cent. 
The  same  artists  have  left  other  works  in 
this  ch.  The  ch.,  6th  on  1.,  contains  a 
St.  John  Baptist  by  Giov.  da  Nola.  The 
Chapel  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  reached 
by  a  passage  out  of  the  rt.  transept, 
contains  a  singular  group  of  life- 
sized  figures  kneeling  before  a  sta- 
tue of  our  Saviour  coloured  to  life, 
by  Modanino,  in  which  the  principal 
figures  are  likenesses  of  celebrated  con- 
temporary characters.  Sannazzaro  is 
as  Joseph  of  Arimathea ;  Pontanus  as 
Nicodemus ;  Alfonso  II.  as  St,  John. 
In  the  d'Avalos  chapel  is  the  Ma- 
donna surrounded  by  angels  and 
worshipped  by  S.  Benedict  and  S. 
Thomas  Aquinas,  one  of  the  best  paint- 
ings of  Santafede.  The  choir  contains 
frescos  of  Simone  Papa  tl\a  younger, 
representing  different  histories  of  the 
monks  of  the  Olivetan  order ;  and  seve- 
ral sepulchral  monuments,  amongst 
others  two  similar  of  Alfonso  IL 
and  of  Guerrello  Origlia,  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola ;  that  of  an  Archbishop 
Ranaldi,  ob.  1500,  &c.  &c.  Over  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  ch.  is  the 
organ,  by  Catarinozzi  of  Subiaco  (1497), 
considered  one  of  the  finest  toned  in 
Italy. 

S,  Paolo  Maggiare,  also  called  S, 
Gaetano,  opposite  to  the  ch.  of  San 
Lorenzo,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali, 
stands  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  erected  by  Julius  Tarsus, 
a  freedman  of  Augustus,  and  prefect 
of  Naples  during  the  reign  of  that  em- 
peror, and  of  which  two  fine  Corinthian 
columns,  with  a  portion  of  the  archi- 
traves, 6till  erect,  stand  out  from  the 
modern  facade :  it  was  ruined  by  the 
earthquake  of  1688,  and  rebuilt  three 
years  later  after  the  designs  oi 
Grimaldi,  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
Theatine  order,  to  whose  convent  it  was 
attached.  Besides  the  two  erect  columns, 
there  are  the  bases  of  others,  and  two 
mutilated  torsos  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  divinities  to  whom  Tarsus  dedicated 
his  temple.  The  interior  is  highly  de- 
corated with  inlaid  marble-work  and 
paintings ;  none,  however,  of  the  latter 
of  any  great  merit.  The  ceiling  of 
the  choir  and  transept  was  painted  by 
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Corenzio.  The  flemw  on  the  ▼molts 
of  the  nave  are  by  Stvnziom.  In  the 
passage  leading  oat  of  the  rt-  tran- 
sept to  the  Sacristy  is  a  copy  of 
EaphaeCs  Madonna  della  Pesee.  The 
Sacristy,  a  splendid  hall,  contains  nn- 
meroos  frescos;  those  of  die  Conver- 
skm  of  St  PanX  and  of  the  Fall  of 
Simon  Magns,  are  considered  the  chefs- 
d'oeuvre  of  SoHmena.  The  Cloister, 
-which  w  said  to  stand  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  theatre  in  which 
Nero  appeared  as  an  histrion,  has  24 
Doric  columns  of  granite,  which  pro- 
bably belonged  to  it  At  the  foot 
of  the  stairs  leading  to  the  ch.  is  a 
pedestal,  surmounted  by  a  bronze  sta- 
tue to  8.  Gaetanino,  of  die  Theatine 
Order.  The  part  of  Naples  where  this 
ch.  stands  was  the  centre  of  Roman 
Naples;  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  St.  Lo- 
renzo being  on  the  she  of  the  Forum  of 
Augustus;  8.  Gregorio  Armeno,  also 
close  by,  on  that  of  a  temple  of  Ceres. 

8.  Pietro  ad  Aram,  in  the  Strada  of  the 
same  name,  near  the  Porta  Nolans,  de- 
rives its  designation  from  an  altar  at 
which  S.  Peter  is  said  to  have  officiated 
and  to  hare  baptized  St  Asprenus,  the 
first  bishop  of  Naples,  and  Santa  Can- 
dida. It  contains  an  alto-relievo  repre- 
senting the  Descent  from  the  Cross  by 
Smtaeroce  in  2nd  chapel  on  1. ;  a  statue 
of  8.  Michael,  with  a  cinque-cento  altar- 
piece  in  marble,  1st  chapel  on  1. ;  and  an 
alto-rilievooftheMadonna  delleGrazie, 
beneath  which  is  a  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  both  probably  by  Gioc.  da  Nolo, 
in  1st  chapel  on  rt. ;  and  in  the  sacristy 
a  curious  painting  of  the  Virgin  and 
8aints  by  Protasio  Crwelh,  signed  and 
dated  1480.  In  the  subterranean  ch. 
is  the  tomb  of  Sta.  Campeda,  and  a 
well,  the  waters  of  which  are  con- 
sidered to  possess  miraculous  effects 
on  women  in  child-birth.  This  ch.  is 
attached  to  a  large  Praneiscan  convent 
suppressed. 

8.  Pietro  a  MtHett*,  in  the  Strada 
me,  near  the  Largo  del  Mer- 
the  Str.  di  Roma,  was  built 
si  Pipino  of  Barletta,  a  fa- 
Charles  11.,  whose  tomb  in 
spt  has  a  long  inscription  in 


Gothic  characters  and  m  leonine  verses, 
recording  his  death  in  1316.  The  ch. 
consists  of  a  high  Gothic  nave  and  aisles, 
*nd  two  fine  arches  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts,  which  are  short,  but 
the  pointed  architecture  has  been 
greatly  spoiled  by  subsequent  restora- 
tion, and  the  profusion  of  relies  intro- 
duced on  the  arches  and  chapels.  The 
monastery  of  the  Celestins,  to  which 
it  was  formerly  annexed,  has  been  eon- 
verted  into  the  ConsercvtoriooT  Coiiegio  di 
MMtica.  The  2  paintings  on  the  vault 
of  the  nave,  representing  Pietro  Mor- 
rone  in  his  hermitage  on  Monte  Maiel- 
la,  and  the  3  larger  ones  on  his  elevation 
to  the  Papal  throne  as  Celestin  V., 
and  those  of  the  transepts,  relative  to 
the  life  of  St.  Catherine  of  Alexandria, 
are  considered  amongst  the  best  worksof 
Can.  Caiabrese,  **  painted  not  only  with 
ontward  energy,  but  with  spirit  and 
thsmghC—Burckkftrdt.  The  altarpieee 
in  the  chapel  of  S.  Pietro  Celestino  is 
by  Stanzioni,  the  frescos  by  De  Matteis. 
The  statue  of  St.  Sebastian  and  the  bas- 
relief  of  the  Deposition  in  a  chapel  in 
the  rt  transept,  are  by  Giw.  da  Aofa. 

8.  Pietro  MartireM  the  small  Piaszetta 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  EL  extremity 
of  the  Strada  del  Porto,  founded  by 
Charles  II.  of  Anjon,  was  entirely  re- 
modelled in  the  last  centy.  The 
interior  contains  the  Assumption  of  the 
Virgin,  and  a  Madonna  in  glory,  much 
repainted,  by  Siirestro  de'  Buoni,  and 
an  interesting  bas-relief  of  the  Ma- 
donna crowned,  which  appears  from 
the  shape  to  have  formed  the  orna- 
ment of  a  Gothic  doorway ;  and  in  the 
Chanel  of  S.  Vincenzo  Ferrerio,  3rd  on 
rt,  a  good  painting  of  the  saint,  pro- 
bably of  the  Dutch  or  German  school  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  1 5th  centy.  The 
pictures  of  the  imprisonment  and  mar- 
tyrdom, in  the  transepts,  of  St.  Peter 
Martyr  are  by  Francesco  Imparato.  In 
the  choir  are  the  tombs  of  Bea- 
trix of  Aragon,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 
nand 1„  and  widow  of  Matthias  Cor- 
vinns,  King  of  Hungary;  of  Isabella 
di  Chiaramohtb,  first  wife  of  Ferdi- 
nand 1.;  of  Don  Pedbo  of  Abagon, 
brother  of  Alfonso  I.,  who  was  killed 
during  the  siege  of  Naples  in  1439, 
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and  of  Cristoforo  di  Costa  nzo, 
Grand  Seneschal  of  Joanna  I.  There 
are  some  other  tombs  of  the  15th  and 
1 6th  cents.  The  large  Dominican  con- 
Tent,  to  which  this  ch.  was  once  at- 
tached, has  been  converted  into  a 
government  tobacco  manufactory.  It 
stands  in  one  of  the  most  crowded  and 
dirtiest  quarters  of  the  old  city. 

SS.Pietro  *  Paolo,  in  theVico  de'Gred, 
founded  in  1518  by  Thomas  Palseolo- 
gus,  is  the  ch.  of  the  Greeks,  the  Greek 
liturgy  being  in  use  here*  The  frescos 
are  by  Corenzio. 

*SS.  Severino  e  Sosio,  in  the  Largo 
S.  Marcellino,  formerly  attached  to  a 
monastery  of  Benedictins  of  Monte 
Casino,  was  enlarged  and  modernised 
in  1490  from  the  designs  of  Francesco 
Mormando.  The  Cupola,  painted  by 
the  Flemish  artist  Scheffer,  was  one  of 
the  first  erected  in  Naples.  The  fres- 
cos of  the  vaults  of  the  choir  and 
transept  are  by  Corenzio,  who  lost  his 
life  by  falling  from  the  platform  while 
retouching  one  of  them,  and  is  buried  in 
the  ch.  The  interior  consists  of  a  wide 
nave  lined  on  each  side  by  7  chapels. 
The  1st  on  the  it.  has  a  Nativity  of  the 
Virgin,  ranch  injured,  and  the  3rd  her 
Assumption,  by  Marco  da  Siena,  both 
much  injured ;  in  the  2nd,  a  sculptured 
altarpiece  by  Naccarmi,  of  the  Madonna 
delle  Qrazie  between  St.  John  the  Bap* 
tist  and  St.  Mark;  the  Annunciation 
in  the  5th  chapel  is  by  Criscuoh,  and  the 
frescos  on  the  side  walls  by  Corenxio. 
The  6th  chapel,  belonging  to  the  Cimi- 
tile  family,  has  been  recently  restored. 
The  painting  over  its  altar  is  an  Ado- 
ration of  the  Magi,  by  Marco  da  Siena. 
Beyond  this  is  the  passage  leading  into 
the  sacristy,  in  which  is  the  Tomb  of 
Andrea  Bonifacio,  who  died  in  child- 
hood. The  dead  child  is  represented 
lying  in  the  funeral  urn  surrounded  by 
weeping  children,  two  of  whom  support 
the  cover  of  the  urn.  In  front  is  a  sta- 
tue of  St.  Andrew.  This  very  graceful 
composition  is  attributed  by  De  Do- 
minic! to  Giov.  da  Nola,  while  others 
ascribe  it  to  Pedro  deUa  Piatta.  Op- 
posite to  it  is  the  Tomb  of  Qiambattista 
Gicara,  by  Giov.  da  Nola^  with  hand- 


some statues  and  arabesques.  Both' 
tombs  have  inscriptions  by  Sannazzaro. 
Entering  the  rt.-hand  transept,  the  large 
painting  of  the  nailing  of  Christ  to 
the  Cross  is  by  Andrea  da  Salerno ;  the 
several  sepulchral  monuments  under 
the  cupola  belong  to  personages  of  the 
Mormile  family,  Dukes  of  Campo- 
chiaro,  who  contributed  largely  to  the 
construction  of  the  ch.  Opening  out 
of  the  transept  is  the  San  Severino 
chapel  on  rt.  of  choir,  in  which  are 
the  Tombs  of  the  three  brothers  of  that 
name,  who  were  poisoned  in  1516  by 
their  uncle  Aseanio,  that  he  might  suc- 
ceed to  their  property.  These  monu- 
ments, which  are  by  Giov.  da  Nolo, 
are  nearly  alike;  upon  each  sits  a 
figure  in  armour,  resting  on  his 
helmet.  Out  of  the  1.  transept  is  the 
Gesualdo  chapel,  over  the  altar  of 
which  is  a  group  of  a  Pieta,  by  Do» 
menico  d*Auria.  The  statue  over  the 
tomb  of  Vincenzo  Carafe  in  the  transept 
itself  is  by  Naccarini,  and  the  picture  of 
the  Crucifixion  on  the  side  wall  by 
Marco  da  Siena.  In  the  recess  of  the  1. 
aisle,  out  of  which  opens  the  side  door 
of  the  ch.,  are  three  pictures  of  some 
importance;  that  of  the  Baptism  of 
Christ,  over  the  door,  is  on  very  doubt- 
ful grounds  indeed  attributed  to  Peru- 
gino;  the  Adoration  of  the  Madonna 
by  S.  Catherine  and  S.  Scholastica  in  the 
clouds,  with  purgatory  below,  is  one  of 
G.  Imparato's  finest  works ;  and  the  St* 
Michael  and  other  Archangels  con* 
sidered  as  G.  d'Amato's  chef-d'oeuvre. 
The  high  altar  is  a  rich  example  of 
Florentine  mosaic,  and  the  stalls  of  the 
choir  magnificent  specimens  of  wood- 
carving,  by  far  the  finest  in  Naples, 
in  the  style  of  those  in  the  choir  of 
San  Pietro  dei  CasineBi  at  Perugia. 
In  the  crypt  over  the  high  altar  is  a- 
picture  attributed  to  lo  Zingaro,  but  in 
the  Flemish  style  and  unattractive ;  in 
the  lower  course,  S.  Severino  and  4  Saints, 
in  the  upper  the  Virgin  helps  the  in- 
fant Christ  to  cherries  from  a  basket. 
The  extensive  conventual  buildings 
adjoining  this  ch.  have  been  converted 
into  the  General  Archives  of  the  king- 
dom.   (See  p.  174.) 

The  smaller  Cloister  of  the  former 
monastery,  a  fine  specimen  of  Ionf 
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architecture,  from  the  designs  of  Cicci- 
one,  contains  the  famous  frescos  attri- 
buted to  lo  Zingaro  and  his  pupils  the 
Donzelli  and  Sirnone  Papa.  For  per- 
mission to  see  them,  application  must 
be  made  to  the  director  of  the  archives. 
These  celebrated  works  represent  in 
20  large  pictures  the  principal  events 
in  the  life  of  St.  Benedict.  They  are 
probably  the  work  of  an  Umbro-Floren- 
tine  painter  and  his  assistants  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  cent.  They  show  much 
inequality  of  treatment:  the  best  is 
that  representing  S.  Benedict  on  his 
way  to  Rome  on  a  horse,  his  father  on 
a  mule,  and  his  nurse  Cyrilla  on  a 
donkey,  with  attendant*.  Although 
much  injured  by  restorations  in  1759, 
and  again  a  few  years  ago,  they  are 
still  remarkable  for  what  Lanzi  calls 
the  "  incredible  variety  of  figures  and 
subjects,"  for  their  picturesque  back- 
grounds, and  for  the  beautiful  expres- 
sion of  the  countenances,  which,  as 
Marco  da  Siena  said,  seem  living. '  In 
the  middle  of  these  cloisters  is  a  splen- 
did specimen  of  the  Oriental  plane- 
tree. 

S.  Teresa,  in  the  Strada  di  Capodi- 
monte,  was  built  about  1600  by  Con- 
forti.  It  contains  several  pictures, 
among  which  are  the  Visitation  by 
Santafede,  Sta.  Teresa  by  Be  Matteis  (in 
the  choir),  the  Flight  out  of  Egypt,  S. 
Giovanni  della  Croce,  and  the  frescos 
of  the  transept  by  Giacomo  del  Po  ;  two 
pictures  by  L.  Giordano,  painted  in  the 
manner  of  Guido;  and  some  pictures 
by  Stanzioni,  in  the  chapel  on  the  rt.  of 
the  high  altar.  In  the  garden  of  the 
monastery  was  discovered  a  few  years 
ago  an  ancient  burial-place,  adjoining 
the  Museum,  and  described  by  Gius- 
tiniani  as  Graeco-Roman. 

8.  Teresa,  in  the  Largo  S.  Teresella 
a  Chiaia,  was  built  in  1650  by  Fan- 
saga,  who  executed  the  statue  of  the 
saint  on  the  altar.  It  contains— The 
Bepose  in  Egypt;  the  Presentation; 
S.  Pietro  d' Alcantara ;  and  the  Appari- 
tion of  Santa  Teresa  to  her  Confessor, 
**v  Luca  Giordano. 

Vrinita  Maggiore.    See  Gesu  Nuovo, 


§  16.  CEMETERIES. 

There  are  two  general  cemeteries 
for  Roman  Catholics,  under  the  name 
of  Camposanti,  one  for  Protestants,  and 
one  for  the  victims  of  the  cholera  during 
its  several  invasions. 

• 

The  Camposanto  Yecchio,  between  the 
Strada  di  Poggio  Reale  and  the  Strada 
del  Campo,  is  the  old  cemetery  of 
Naples.  It  is  used  only  for  those  who 
die  in  the  hospitals,  and  for  the  poorer 
classes.  It  is  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  cypresses.  The  ground  forms  a 
parallelogram'  of  upwards  of  300  feet, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  lofty 
wall,  and  bounded  on  the  fourth  side 
by  an  arcade.  It  contains  366  deep 
pits,  some  of  which  are  arranged  under 
the  arcade,  but  the  greater  part  are  in 
the  area.  These  pits  are  covered  with 
large  stones;  one  of  them  is  opened 
every  evening,  and  cleared  out  to  make 
room  for  the  dead  of  the  day.  A  priest 
resides  upon  the  spot,  and  towards  even- 
ing the  miscellaneous  funeral  takes 
piace.  The  bodies  are  brought  by  their 
relatives  or  by  the  hospital  servants, 
and  left  to  be  disposed  of  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  unattended,  in  most  in- 
stances* by  any  relations. 

The  Camposanto  Nuovo,  on  the  S. 
declivity  of  the  Poggio  Reale,  and 
about  2  m.  from  the  Porta  Capuana, 
was  begun  during  the  French  occupa- 
tion, and  remodelled  on  an  improved 
plan  in  1837.  It  is  handsomely  laid 
out,  more  like  a  flower-garden  than 
a  cemetery,  the  monuments  being 
scattered  through  the  plantations  and 
groves  in  a  very  tasteful  manner. 
Notwithstanding  that  intramural  in- 
terment was  until  lately  permitted 
at  Naples  to  the  nobility  possessing 
family  chapels  -in  the  churches,  there 
are  already  several  good  monuments 
in  the  Campo  Santo.  At  the  upper 
part  is  the  ch.,  a  handsome  Doric 
edifice,  with  a  good  Pietd,  by  Gen- 
naro  Call,  in  its  tribune ;  and  behind  a 
large  oblong  square,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  fluted  Doric  columns,  out  of 
which  open  102  proprietary  chapels,  be- 
neath each  of  which  are  the  family 
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vaults  of  the  owners.  The  colossal  figure 
of  Religion  in  the  centre  of  the  quad- 
rangle is  by  Angelmi,  a  modern  artist. 
What  distinguishes  this  burying-ground 
however  from  all  others  in  Italy,  is 
the  number  of  what  may  be  called  sub- 
scription vaults  belonging  to  confrater- 
nities, or  burial  clubs,  the  members  of 
which  pay  a  small  annual  sum,  are 
attended  during    illness,    and    buried 
after  death  free  of  expense :  to  such 
bodies  belong  the  numerous  sepulchral 
chapels  or  houses  studded   over   the 
declivity  of  the  hill  of  Poggio  Reale. 
In  another  part  of  the  ground  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  separate 
graves    are    interred    pele-mile    and 
without  coffins,  nearly  as  in  the  Cam- 
posanto  Yecchio;  but  as  the    fee  is 
small,  not  more  than    half  a  dozen 
bodies  are  deposited  during  the  three 
days  each  pit  remains  open.    At  the 
S.W.  extremity  is  a  space  set  aside 
for  Neapolitan  great  men,  its  present 
occupants  being   two  or    three   phy- 
sicians, tbe    eminent  jurist   Nicolmi, 
and  the  celebrated  C.  Poerio.    From 
this  spot  the   view    over   the    plain 
and    the    declivity    of    Vesuvius    is 
magnificent.    From  nowhere  ean  the 
Somma,  with  the  Fosso  Grande  and 
the    Pedamentina,    be    better    seen. 
The  visitor  will  not  fail  to  remark 
the  lava-currents  of  1850  and   1855, 
which,  flowing  like  a  cascade  down  the 
Fosso  Grande,  extended  so  far  into  the 

J  lain  as  to  threaten  the  villages  of  S. 
orio  and  Somma.  The  whole  course 
of  this  current  can  be  clearly  dis- 
tinguished, its  dark  colour  contrasting 
with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  Attached  to  the 
Campo  Santo  is  a  Capuchin  convent, 
in  the  private  oratory  of  which  the 
bas-reliefs  on  the  altar  are  by  Giovanni 
da  Nola,  and  were  formerly  in  the  ch.  of 
Montoliveto. 

The  Campo  Santo  dei  Protestanti,  the 
Protestant  burying-ground,  opens  out 
of  the  small  Largo  di  Santa  Maria 
della  Fede,  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Porta  Capuana,  on  the  1. ;  it  is 
neatly  kept,  but  far  behind 'those-  of 
Home  and  Florence  for  the  elegance 
and  taste  of  its  monuments;  it  is  en- 


tirely supported  by  the  burial  fees 
received.  The  great  proportion  of  the 
persons  interred  here  are  English,  Ger- 
mans, and  Swiss,  some  Russians,  and  a 
few  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
Amongst  our  countrymen,  the  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach,  called  on  her 
monument  Princess  Berkeley,  with 
her  son,  Keppel  Craven,  and  their 
friend  Sir  William  Gell,  lie  in  the 
same  tomb.  Nearly  opposite  is  that 
to  the  late  Countess  of  Coventry. 
The  well-known  authoress,  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville,  who  died  at  Naples  in  1872,  is 
also  buried  here.  The  last  resting- 
place  of  Matthias,  the  author  of  some 
elegant  Italian  poetry,  is  marked  by  a 
marble  slab  near  the  entrance  gate. 

§  17.  COLLEGES.  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 

The  University  (Regia  Vniversitbc 
degli  Studj)  occupies  the  Convent 
of  11  Gesu  Vecchio,  the  college  of  the 
Jesuits,  a  fine  building,  considered  the' 
best  work  of  Marco  di  Pino,  in  the 
Strada  del  Salvatore,  where  it  has  been 
lodged  since  1780.  It  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  president,  assisted  by  a 
rector  and  a  general  secretary.  The 
president  superintends  all  the  affairs  of 
the  University,  administers  its  laws, 
and  directs  the  system  of  education. 
He  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  the  head 
of  a  committee  of  six  professors  who 
form  the  board  of  public  instruction. 
The  University  has  46  different  chairs, 
or  professorships,  some  held  by  men 
most  eminent  for  their  literary  and 
scientific  knowledge.  The  University 
is  now  extremely  flourishing,  several' 
thousand  students  frequenting  its  differ- 
ent schools.  The  library  is  described, 
under  Libraries.  The  collections  of 
Mineralogy  and  other  branches  of  Na- 
tural History  have  been  so  increased 
of  late  years  that  new  halls  have  been 
constructed  to  receive  them.  The  series 
of  minerals  from  Vesuvius  is  by  far  the 
finest  ever  formed  of  the  varied  pro- 
ducts of  that  celebrated  volcano,  and 
of  the  environs  of  Naples.  In  a  series 
of  rooms  on  one  of  the  lower  stories1 
are  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  Library, 
Collections,  and  offices  of  the  Accademid 
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delle  Scienze  and  Belle  Arti ;  and  In  the 
Great  Court  statues  of  eminent  Nea- 
politans— Giordano  Bruno,  S.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Pietro  delle  Vigne,  and  Vico, 
have  been  erected.  In  the  upper  cor- 
ridor busts  of  Neapolitan  celebrities, 
many  of  whose  names  are  little  known, 
having  been  selected  more  for  their 
political  than  intellectual  reputation, 
whilst  several  great  names  in  literature 
and  science  have  been  omitted  entirely, 
such  as  Poli,  Filangieri,  Piazzi,  &c. 

The  Chinese  College  (Collegio  de' 
Cinesi),  situated  on  one  of  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  Capodimonte,  near  the 
Ponte  della  Sauita,  was  founded  in 
1732  by  the  celebrated  Father  Ripa, 
who  visited  China  as  a  missionary 
from  the  Propaganda,  resided  at  Pekin 
for  13  years  in  the  service  of  the 
emperor  as  a  portrait-painter,  and  who 
has  left  so  interesting  a  narrative  of 
his  residence  in  the  Celestial  Empire. 
The  institution  was  intended  for  the 
education  of  young  Chinese,  who  when 
sufficiently  educated  were  sent  back  to 
China  as  missionaries.  It  is  now  called 
the  Beetle  Collegia  Asiatico,  and  is  devoted 
to  the  teaching  of  Oriental  languages, 
and  the  training  and  instruction  of 
natives  of  the  East.  Two  of  the 
Chinese  students  of  this  college  ac- 
companied Lord  Macartney's  embassy 
toCnina  as  interpreters.  The  Refec- 
tory contains  the  portraits  qf  Father 
Ripa,  of  the  different  rectors,  and  of 
the  Chinese  who  have  been  members 
of  the  college.  The  portraits  of  the 
latter  were  usually  taken  on  their 
departure  for  China.  Attached  to  the 
college  is  a  small  museum  of  Chinese 
curiosities. 

The  College  of  Music  (Conservatorio 
di  Musica),  founded  in  1637,  has  occu- 
pied since  1826  the  monastery  of  S. 
Pietro  a  Maiella,  in  the  Str.  de'  Tri- 
bunali.  It  supplies  100  pupils  with 
gratuitous  instruction  in  music  and 
singing,  and  also  admits  other  pupils  on 

Sayment  of  9  ducats  a  month.  It  is  un- 
er  the  direction  of  three  royal  commis- 
•\nd  a  director.  It  has  great  repu- 
i  school  of  music    Bellini  was 
Tip  in  it,  and  Zingarelli  and 


Mercadante  have  been  directors  of  it. 
The  Library  contains  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  musical  works;  among 
which  are  autograph  compositions  of 
Pergolese,  Cimarosa,  Bellini,  Paesiello, 
Jomelli,  and  other  masters  of  the 
Neapolitan  school.  Within  the  college 
is  a  small  theatre  in  which  the  pupils 
rehearse  their  compositions. 

The  Medico-Chibubgical  College 
(Collegio  Medico  Chirurgico),  in  the  sup- 
pressed monastery  of  S.  Gaudioso,  is 
the  national  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery.  There  are  nearly  120  pu- 
pils. Lectures  are  delivered  here  on 
the  different  branches  of  professional 
science,  and  the  students  have  the  use 
of  a  pathological  museum,  &c.  Ana- 
tomy, surgery,  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  are  taught  at  the  Hospital 
DegV  Incurabili,  which,  by  a  subterra- 
nean passage,  communicates  with  the 
college. 

The  Royal  Society  (Societa  Eeale). 
It  is  divided  into  3  branches :  1st.  Acca* 
demia  delle  Scienze,  of  30  members. — 
2nd.  Accademia  Ercolanese  di  Archeo- 
logia,  of  20. — 3rd.  Accademia  di  Belle 
Arti,  10.  Each  of  these  academies 
has  a  president  appointed  triennially, 
and  a  secretary,  besides  a  number 
of  corresponding  members.  They  meet 
twice  a  month,  except  in  May  and 
October,  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Accademia  delle  Scienze 
and  the  Ercolanese  publish  their  Trans- 
actions (Atti)  under  the  direction  of 
their  respective  secretaries. 

The  Accademia  Pontaniana,  which 
derives  its  name  from  the  celebrated 
writer  Pontanus,  holds  its  sittings  in 
the  convent  of  S.  Domenico  Maggiore, 
is  a  literary  as  well  as  a  scientific  in- 
stitution, consisting  of  an  honorary 
president  for  life,  a  president  elected 
annually,  a  perpetual  secretary,  and  an 
unlimited  number  of  members,  resident, 
honorary,  and  corresponding. 

The  Accademia  Medico-Chibur- 
g;ca  holds  its  sittings  in  the  Hospital 
of  the  Incvrabili.    It  has  a  president,  a 
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secretary,  and  an  unlimited  number  of 
members. 

The  Botanic  Garden  {Orto  Bota- 
mco),  near  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri, 
was  founded  in  1809,  and  completed  in 
1818.  This  garden  was  laid  out  under 
the  direction  of  the  late  Professor 
Tenore.  Though  deficient  in  well- 
constructed  stove  and  greenhouses, 
and  badly  supplied  with  water,  it 
is  remarkable  for  its  out-door  collec- 
tion of  trees,  which  will  not  fail  to 
interest  the  botanical  traveller.  At- 
tached to  the  garden  is  the  lecture- 
room,  a  botanical  library,  and  an  ex- 
tensive herbarium  formed  by  Pro- 
fessors Gussoni  and  Tenore. 

The  Observatory  (ReaU  Osserva- 
torio  di  Capodimonte,  commonly  called 
La  Speccold)  is  situated  on  that  part 
of  the  Capodimonte  which  was  called 
by  the  Spaniards  Miradois  from  the 
beauty  of  its  view.  It  was  begun  in 
1812,  from  the  designs  of  Gasse,  and 
completed  in  1820,  on  the  plans  of  the 
celebrated  astronomer  Piazzi.  It  is 
about  500  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  commands  an  horizon  unbroken  in 
every  direction,  except  towards  the 
Castle  of  St.  Elmo.  The  observatory, 
entered  by  a  vestibule  of  six  Doric 
columns  of  marble,  is  an  elegant  build- 
ing. The  Director  is  aided  in  the 
management  of  the  observatory  by  a 
second  astronomer  and  an  assistant. 
The  second  astronomer  is  bound  to 
give  gratuitous  lectures  to  any  students 
who  wish  to  form  an  astronomical 
class.  Under  the  direction  of  Piazzi, 
this  observatory  obtained  a  European 
celebrity.  The  present  Director  is 
Signor  de  Gaspans,  who  has  proved 
himself  a  worthy  successor  of  Piazzi, 
having  discovered  several  of  the  nume- 
rous small  planets  observed  since  1801, 
in  which  year  Ceres  was  discovered  by 
Piazzi,  at  this  observatory. 


§  18.  HOSPITALS. 

There  are  no  less  than  60  charitable 
foundations  in  Naples,  richly  endowed, 
including  the  following  Hospitals:— 


The  Santa  Casa  degV  Incurabili,  founded 
by  Francesca  Maria  Loago,  in  1521, 
and  enriched  in  later  times  by  numerous 
benefactors.  Its  ample  revenues  are 
administered  by  a  president,  and  three 
governors  appointed  by  the  government. 
It  is  a  vast  establishment,  open  to  per* 
sons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank 
and  condition.  It  has  separate  wards  for 
particular  diseases,  such  as  pulmonary 
consumption,  which  is  popularly  con- 
sidered contagious.  Sometimes  there 
are  not  less  than  2000  patients,  besides 
large  numbers  who  are  sent  to  various 
convalescent  establishments  belonging 
to  the  hospital  in  the  suburbs.  This 
establishment  is  said  to  have  been 
hitherto  very  badly  managed,  and  its 
revenues,  larger  than  those  of  most 
hospitals  in  Europe,  applied  to  other 
purposes  than  the  relief  of  the  poor 
and  helpless.  Ospedale  di  Gesu  Marin, 
near  the  museum,  a  new  hospital,  and 
it  is  said  admirably  managed.  It  is 
now  the  great  Clinical  School  of 
Naples,  attached  to  the  university, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Professors 
of  Clinical  Medicine  and  of  Sur- 
gery. It  has  been  but  recently 
opened,  and  will  be  well  worth  visit- 
ing by  medical  men.  Ospedale  dei 
Pellegrini,  in  the  Strada  Porta  Medina, 
attached  to  the  church  of  Trinita 
dei  Pellegrini,  is  a  hospital  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  all  classes,  and 
for  accidents  generally.  For  good 
management  and  order,  it  offers  quite 
a  contrast  with  the  Incurabili.  It 
has  a  convalescent  establishment  aft 
Torre  del  Greco,  where  the  sick  are  re* 
ceived  for  eight  days. — Ospedale  delta 
Pace,  in  the  Strada  dei  Tribunali,  built 
on  the  site  of  the  Palace  of  Sergianni 
Caracciolo:  it  is  under  the  direction 
of  the  brothers  of  S.  Giovanni  di 
Dio,  several  of  whom  have  received  a 
regular  medical  education.  It  is  also 
very  well  managed,  and  is  chiefly 
for  acute  medical  cases. — Ospedale  di 
8.  Eligio,  near  the  Largo  del  Mercato, 
for  females,  with  a  Bonaervatonio  for 
the'  nuns  who  attend  on  the  sick. 
—  Ospedale  della  Pazienza  Cesarea,  in 
the  Strada  dell'  Infrascata,  for  infirm 
women,  founded  by  Annibale  Cesareo 
in    1600.  —  Ospedale  di   Santa   Marie 
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delta  Fede,  in  the  Largo  of  the  same 
name,  the  Lock  Hospital. — Ospedale 
del  Borgo  di  Loreto,  in  the  street  of  that 
name,  erected  under  Ferdinand  11. — 
Ospedale  di  8.  Francesco,  in  the  Largo 
di  S.  Anna,  the  hospital  for  the  prisons, 
formerly  a  convent. — Ospedale  delta 
Trinitd,  in  the  Strada  de'  Sette  Dolori, 
the  Military  Hospital,  formerly  the 
splendid  monastery  of  the  Trinita.  The 
en.  was  built  by  Grimaldi,  and  the  vesti- 
bule by  Fansaga. — Ospedale  del  Sagra- 
mento,  in  the  Strada  dell'  Infrascata, 
another  Military  Hospital,  formerly  a 
Carmelite  Monastery. — Ospedale  de' 
Ciechi,  in  the  Chiaia,  for  the  blind, 
founded  by  Ferdinand  I.  in  1818.  200 
blind  are  here  instructed  in  useful 
works  and  in  music.  As  a  general  rule, 
the  situation  of  most  of  the  hospitals  at 
Naples  is  objectionable — in  the  centre 
of  a  dense  population,  and  in  dirty 
quarters  of  the  town. 

Albergo  de'  Poveri,  or  Eeclusorio,  a 
vast  building  in  the  Strada  Foria,  not 
far  from  the  Museum  and  Botanic  Gar- 
den. It  was  begun  in  1751  from 
the  designs  of  Fuga,  and  was  in- 
tended by  its  founder,  Charles  HI.,  as 
an  asylum  where  all  the  poor  of  the 
kingdom  might  be  received  and  taught 
tome  useful  occupation.  On  the  outside 
is  the  inscription,  "  Regivun  totius  regni 
JMUperum  hospitium"  The  building 
would  have  been  j  m.  in  length,  and 
have  contained  a  ch.,  and  four  large 
courts  with  fountains.  Of  this  design 
not  more  than  three-fifths  have  been 
completed.  One  side  is  occupied  by 
the  males,  the  other  by  the  females. 
8omeof  the  inmates  are  instructed  in  the 
elementary  branches  of  education,  in- 
cluding music  and  drawing;  while 
others  are  brought  up  to  trades.  There 
•re  also  schools  for  tne  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  for  mutual  instruction.  The  boys 
brought  up  in  it  are  generally  sent  into 
the  army.  Several  smaller  institutions 
are  dependent  on  the  Albergo  de'  Po- 
veri, which,  with  its  dependencies,  con- 
tains about  5000  persons. 


§  19.  PRISONS. 

The  prisons  of  Naples  acquired  an 
unenviable  celebrity  during  the  three 
last  reigns  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty, 
when  they  became  the  receptacles  for  so 
many  eminent  persons,  accused  of  poli- 
tical offences. 

Some  idea  of  the  horrible  system  on 
which  they  were  managed,  and  the 
cruelties  practised  in  them,  may  be 
formed  from  the  graphic  descriptions 
given  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquent 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate 
men  so  long  immured  in  them,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  upon  the  merest 
suspicion,  and  which  at  the  time  pro- 
duced such  a  feeling  of  indignation  in 
Europe. 

Considerable  change  for  the  better 
has  been  already  effected,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  but  much  remains 
to  be  done.  Unfortunately,  most  of 
the  buildings  which  had  been  con- 
verted into  prisons  were  little  suited 
for  the  purpose,  being  either  suppres- 
sed convents,  or  mediaeval  receptacles 
of  crime  and  vice,  during  the  Ar- 
ragonese  and  Spanish  rulers.  A  re- 
grettable fact  connected  with  the  Nea- 
politan prisons  is  that  the  number  of 
their  inmates  has  nearly  doubled  of 
late  years. 

One  of  the  principal  prisons  in  Naples 
IB  La  Vicw-ia,  forming  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  Castel  Capuano.  In  it  are 
confined  chiefly  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trials,  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Law  Courts.  Several  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  those  accused  of  political 
offences  during  the  late  govern- 
ment were  immured  here  under  cir- 
cumstances of  most  wanton  cruelty. 


§  '20.  THE  MUSEUM. 

Open  every  day,  Sundays  included, 
from  9  to  3,  except  on  certain  great 
festivals.  Admission:  free  on  Sunday 
and  Thursday  ;  1  fr.  on  other  days. 
Permission  for  copying  to  be  obtained 
from  the  secretary  at  his  office  in  the 
building. 
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The  edifice  of  the  Museum,  known 
also  by  the  name  of  the  Studii,  and 
situated  in  the  Piazza  Cavour  and  the 
Str.    Nuova    di     Capodimonte,    was 
erected  in  1 586  for  a  cavalry  barrack. 
The     University    was     subsequently 
(1688)   transferred  to  it,  on   the  re- 
moval  of   which,    in    1780,     to    its 
present  site   in    the   Convent  of  the 
Jesuits,  it  was  appropriated  to  the  use 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.    In  1 790, 
being  considerably  enlarged,  the  royal 
collections  of  antiquities  and  pictures 
were  placed  here.    After  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bourbons,  it  received  the 
name  of  Museo  Reale  Borbonioo,  and, 
since  the  annexation  of  Naples  to  the 
Italian  kingdom,  its  present  designation 
of  Museo  Nazionale.     It  is  under  the 
direction  of  the  eminent  archaeologist, 
Signor  Fiorelli,    who    has  gained  so 
high  a  reputation  in   the  learned  world 
for  his  numerous  writings  on  antiquarian 
literature,  and  as  supenntendent  of  the 
excavations  at  Herculaneum,  Pompeii, 
&c.    The  Museum  is  especially  rich 
in  bronzes  and  statues,  but  perhaps  its 
most^  characteristic    feature    as    dis- 
tinguished from  other  museums  is  the 
priceless    collection    of    frescos    and 
paintings,   and  other  objects  dug  up 
from  the  ruins  of  Pompeii  and  Her- 
culaneum. 

There  is  no  general  catalogue  yet 
printed,  bat  one  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress.  In  the  mean  time, 
catalogues  of  parts  of  the  collection 
have  been  published  by  Signor  Fiorelli 
and  others,  which  may  be  purchased 
at  the  Museum.  Hand  catalogues  are 
placed  in  some  of  the  rooms,  and  the 
visitor  will  always  receive  informa- 
tion respecting  the  principal  objects 
from  the  custode  in  each  hall. 

The  catalogue  here  given  will,  it  is 
hoped,  prove  of  service ;  but  as  the  dif- 
ferent collections  are  constantly  being 
re-arranged  and  re-numbered,  it  is 
impossible  to  guarantee  its  absolute 
accuracy  in  indicating  the  position  and 
numbers  of  the  various  objects.  A 
capital  letter  shows  the  place  whence 
the  object  described  came :  thus  (C), 
Capua;  (F),  the  Farnese  collection; 
(H),  Herculaneum ;  (L),  Lucera ;  (M), 
Minturnaa ;  (P),  Pompeii ;  (S),  Stabise. 
[6.  Italy.] 


At  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
Museum  a  room  on  the  rt.  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  sale  of  all  theworks  printed 
by  the  Government  on  subjects  con- 
nected with  the  fine  arts  and  the  public 
collections,  of  photographs,  catalogues, 
maps,  and  descriptions  of  Pompeii, 
&c,  &c. 

(  Beyond  this  entrance  is  a  large  ves- 
tibule dividing  the  building  in  half* 
The  16  cipollino  columns  which  sup- 
port it  are  ancient  on  modern  pedestals. 
The  statue  of  Alexander  Severus  r., 
and  the  Genius  of  the  City  of  Rome  1., 
were  part  of  the  Farnese  collection. 
There  are  smaller  statues  of  Soman 
consuls,  river-gods,  &c. 

The  contents  of  the  Museum  may 
be  thus  classed : — 

On  the  ground-flcor.—'pQmpeiaii  Fres- 
cos and  Mosaics;  Inscriptions;  Frag- 
ments of  Architecture ;  Marble  Sculp- 
tures and  Bas-reliefs ;  Bronzes.  On 
the  basement.  —  Egyptian  Antiquities. 
On  the  entresol. — Cmquecento  Objects ; 
Ancient  Glass  ;  Terracottas;  Cunuean 
Collection.  On  the  first  floor.  —  Ob- 
jects of  Value  in  Gold,  Silver,  &c. 
(  Oggetti  preziost) ;  Reserved  Cabinet ; 
Coins  ;  Santangelo  Collection ;  Etrus- 
can Vases  ( Vast  Italo-Oreci)  ;  Small 
Bronzes  ;  Papyri ;  Pictures  (Pinaco- 
teca);  Library. 

The  first  door  on  the  rt.  of  the 
vestibule  leads  to  the  collection  of 

Pompeian  Frescos  and  Mosaics. — The 
different  pictures  are  not  yet  num- 
bered, but  are  classified  in  compart- 
ments with  Roman  numerals.  The 
first  corridor  (Al),  contains  chiefly 
(I-IV)  mural  decorated  paintings  and 
arabesques,  mostly  from  the  Temple 
of  Isis  at  Pompeii.  In  (A  2)  are 
paintings  of  animals,  birds,  fishes,  &c. 
VIII.  is  a  large  picture  from  the 
dining  hall  of  the  Villa  of  Diomed. 
Out  of  corridor  (A  1)  a  door  leads  into 
perhaps  the  most  interesting  portion 
of  the  ancient  paintings,  contained 
in  4  halls.  Here  are  arranged  most  of 
those  which  have  reference  to  historical 
and  mythological  subjects ;  they  have 
been  classed  by  Signor  Minervini,  who 
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has  printed  brief  hand-catalogues  of 
them ;  a  more  detailed  one  is  m  pre- 
paration.     They    consist    chiefly    of 
paintings  from  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neam  relative  to  the  different  pagan 
divinities,  in  the  order  of  their  several 
myths.   In  the  farthest  hall  on  1.  (A  3) 
are  some  very  ancient  ones  found  on 
the  walls  of  tombs  at  Psestum,  Capua. 
&c.     LV1II.  represents  Samnite  pro- 
cessions,   and    Mercury    taking     the 
money  for  conducting  souls  to  Hades 
(C).      LIX.    Warriors,    horses,    and 
armour  (Psestum).     LXVI1I.  Hephae- 
stus and   Thetis   with  the  shield    of 
Achilles    (P).      LXXII ,   five    mono- 
chromatic  (one-coloured    in    a    kind  of 
bistre)  paintings  on  white  marble  (H),  the 
only  known  examples  of  this  mode  of 
painting.     The  first,  very  fine,  repre- 
sents Theseus  combating  the  Centaur 
Eurythion  ;  the  second,  called  in  the 
hand-catalogue  Latona  meditating  the 
destruction  of  the  Niobids,  five  young 
females,  two  of  whom  are  playing  at 
Astragali,  with  their  names   in  Greek, 
Aglae,  Ilenira,  Leto,  Niobe,  and  Phoebe. 
This  picture  bears  the  name  beneath 
of  the  artist,  Alexander  of  Athens.     In 
the  next  hall  on  rt.  (A  4)  XLI.  and 
XLII.  represent  dancing  Satyrs,  Cen- 
taurs,   &c.    (P).      XL1X.   Mars   and 
Venus  (P).   LI  I.  Bacchus  and  Ariadne 
(P).     LIII.  The  renowned  13  dancing 
girls   and  other  floating  figures.      In 
the  following  hall  (A  ft)  are— XVIII. 
Phrixos   and    the    ram.      XXIV.  A 
daughter    giving    milk    to    her   aged 
father  in  prison  (P).  XXVI.  The  Myth 
of   Medea   (P).     And    in    the  next 
(A   6)  XXIX.    Perseus    and    Andro- 
meda,  and    Cassandra  (P).     XXXI. 
Hercules  and  Telephus  (H).    XXXII. 
The  youthful  Hercules  and  the  Snake 
(H).       XXXVII.     Theseus    and  the 
Minotaur  (H).    XXXIX.  Achilles  and 
and  Briseis  (P).    XL.  The  Sacrifice  of 
Iphigenia  (P). 

The  last  of  this  range  of  halls  (A 
7)  contains 

The  Greek  and  Roman  Mosaics, 
chiefly  from  Pompeii — a  most  inter- 
esting series.  The  following  are 
those  particularly  worthy  of  notice 
(no  numbers  yet  affixed): — The  well- 


known    Mosaic    of   the   Cave   Canem, 
or  chained  Watch-dog,  found  at  the 
entrance  of  the  House  of  the  Tragic 
Poet  at  Pompeii.  —  Phrixos  and  the 
Dawn  (H). — A   fine  group  of  masks 
and  flower-wreaths. — A  Cat  devouring 
a  Bird  (P). — A  thievish  Magpie  stealing 
a  mirror  out  of  a  basket  (P). — Aerates 
riding  on  a  Tiger,  holding  a  vase  in  his 
hand  (House  of  the  Faun,  P).—Two 
Comic  Scenes  (House  of  Diomed,  P), 
with  the  name  of  the  artist,  Dioscorides 
of  Samo8 ;  in  one  3  actors,  masked,  are 
sitting  at  a  table ;  in  the  other,  a  man, 
two  women,  and  a  boy,  masked,  are 
playing    upon    various    instruments. 
— Choragium,  or   theatrical    rehearsal 
(P),   represents   a  Choragus   instruc- 
ting the  performers;   two  have  their 
masks  raised,  and    are   taking  their 
final  instructions;  another  is  putting 
on  the  tunic,  and  a  female  musician  is 
tuning  the  pipes. — Lycurgus  attacked 
by  a  panther  and  Bacchantes,  for  order- 
ing   the   vines    to    be    destroyed. — 
Theseus  in  the  Labyrinth  conquering 
the   Minotaur  (P).—A  Cockfight  (P). 
— A  Skeleton  grasping  a  vase  in  each 
hand,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  emblems 
which  the  ancients  had  before  them  at 
their  feasts  (H). — A  Pavement,  repre- 
senting in  black  Mosaic  on  a  white 
ground  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  with 
the  Rape  of  Europa  in  the  centre  (L). — 
The  three  Graces    (Baiss). — A   good 
Mosaic,  forming  a  portion  of  a  floor, 
representing    several    species    of   sea 
fishes. — A  Targe  circular  fragment  of 
a  Mosaic  floor,  representing  a  lion  in 
repose  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
Cupids. — Egyptian  landscape  with  ani- 
mals. 

Returning  to  the  Hall  of  the  Paint- 
ings of  Animals  (A  2)  we  turn  to  the 

Gallery  of  Inscriptions  {GaUeria  Lapi- 
daria)  {B  \),  consisting  of  a  collec- 
tion of  graffiti  and  dipinti*  scratched 
and  painted  drawings  and  inscriptions, 
mostly  taken  from  the  walls  of  houses 
overlooking  the  streets  at  Pompeii. 
They  relate  to  religious,  political,  and 
funereal  subjects.  (See  Fiorelli's  Cata- 
logue.) In  this  hall  are  the  two 
Triopean  Columns,  in  cipollino,  so  called 
from  having  been  discovered  in    the 
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villa  of  Herodus  Atticus,  called  Trio- 
pium,  on  the  Via  Appia,  near  Rome  ; 
they  have  each  a  Greek  inscription. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
hall  are  (he  two  colossal  Statues  of 
Atreus  and  Tiberius:  they  have  been 
much  restored,  the  head  of  Com  modus 
being  adapted  to  the  latter. 

At  the  extremity  'of  this  Gallery 
opens,  on  1.,  another  corridor,    witii 
JPompeian  paintings  (A  8) ;  one  of  the 
most  carious  of  which,  in  a  recess, 
is  a   painted    square  pillar,   on    the 
sides  of  which    are    represented   the 
different    operations    of  a    laundress 
or  fuller,  women  washing  in  tubs  in 
the  true  Scottish   fashion  with  their 
feet;  a  man  carrying  a  drying  cage, 
exactly  like  that  to  this  day  used  in 
Italy  for  airing  linen ;  even  the  opera- 
tions of  drying,  pressing,  or  mangling, 
&c. ;  these  representations  were  found 
in  the  house  of  a  fuller.    On  the  walls 
of  this  recess  are  numerous  paintings  of 
masks.   There  are  several  circular  bas- 
reliefs  in  plaster  from  Pompeii  on  the 
walls  of  this  hall,  and  fragments  of 
lovely  figures  and  arabesques. 

Returning  to  the  Gallery  of  Inscrip- 
tions, we  pass  between  the  statues  of 
Atreus  and  Tiberius,  mentioned  above, 
into  a  series  of  halls,  also  covered  with 
inscriptions,  called  the  Museo  Epitjra- 
phico,  and  containing  also  the  famous 
statues  of  the  Famese  Bull  and  Hercules, 

Turning  to  the  1.  from  thecentre  one  of 
these  halls  I B2),  the  following  are  among 
the  most  interesting  inscriptions  in  the 
3  halls  (B  3,  B  4,  B  5) :— Memorials 
from  Herculaneum  relative  to  the 
construction  of  its  Basilica  by  Marcus 
Nonius  Balbus,  and  the  rebuilding  of 
its  Temple  of  Cybele  (Mater  Deuni) 
in  the  17th  year  of  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, after  having  been  thrown  down 
in  a.d.  61  by  the  earthquake  which 
preceded  its  total  destruction  in  a.d. 
79.— A  curious  set  of  standard  measures 
of  capacity,  set  up  in  the  Forum 
of  Pompeii  by  Clodius  Flaccus  and 
Narcssus  Aurelianus  Caledus  the 
Duumvirs,  by  order  of  the  Decurious. 
— Inscriptions,  in  beautifully  formed 
letters,  to  L.  Mammius  Rufus,  who 
repaired  the  basilica  at  Pompeii,  and 


the  theatre,  with  its  orchestra,  at  his 
own  expense,  pecunid  sua ;  to  M.  Hol- 
conius  Rufus  Celer,  who  did  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  Crypta  and  Tribu- 
nals ;  aud  to  N.  Popidius,  who  rebuilt 
the  Temple  of  I  sis,  destroyed,  terra: 
motv  conlapsvm,  also  by  the  earth- 
quake of  A.D.  61. 

In  the  last  hall  to  the  I.  (B  5),  is 
the  famous  Tobo  Farnese,  or  Farnese 
Bull.  This  celebrated  group  is  de- 
scribed by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  monuments  of  antiquity. 
He  tells  us  that  it  was  brought  from 
Rhodes  to  Rome,  and  was  the  joint 
work  of  the  Rhodian  sculptors  Apol* 
hnius  and  Taurisciu,  (3rd  cent.  B.c.) 
who  cut  it  from  a  single  block  of 
marble.  Asinius  Pollio,  one  of  the 
greatest  patrons  of  art  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  is  believed  to  have  pur- 
chased it.  It  was  found  in  the  Thermae 
of  Caracalla,  much  injured,  in  the 
reign  of  Pope  Paul  III.  (Alessandro 
Farnese;,  1 546.  The  principal  restora- 
tions were  executed,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Michael  Angelo,  by 
Bianchi,  who  added  the  head  of  the 
Bull,  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  of 
Dirce,  a  great  portion  of  the  figures 
of  Amphion  and  Zethus,  and  the  whole 
of  that  of  Antiope  except  the  feet. 
Thus  restored,  the  group  was  placed 
in  the  court  of  the  Farnese  Palace  at 
Rome,  where  it  served  to  decorate  a 
fountain.  In  1786  it  was  brought  to 
Naples,  and  placed  in  the  Villa  Keale, 
and  thence  removed  in  1832  to  this 
museum.  It  is  the  largest  ancient 
piece  of  statuary  in  Italy,  and  measures 
12  ft.  by  9  It.  The  subject  is  the  tale 
of  the  revenge  of  Antiope  and  her  two 
sons  (Zethus  and  Amphion)  on  Dirce, 
for  having  seduced  the  affections  of 
her  husband  Lycus  King  of  Thebes, 
who,  being  enamoured  of  her,  had 
despised  and  repudiated  his  queen. 
Her  two  sons,  enraged  at  the  insult 
offered  to  their  mother,  resolved  on 
tying  their  victim  to  the  horns  of  a 
bull.  But  Antiope  interposed,  and 
prevailed  with  the  young  men  to 
restrain  the  animal,  and  unbind  her 
rival.  Several  animals  are  represented 
in  relief  round  the  base. 

In  the  first  hall  to  the  rt.  of  the 
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central  hall  (6  6)  are  the  celebrated 
Jferudeian  Tables,  as  they  are  called, 
being  two  oblong  plates  of  bronze, 
found,  in  1732,  at  Luce,  on  the  bank 
of  the  Salandrella,  in  Calabria,  near 
the  site  of  ancient  Heracleia.  The 
first  Table,  engraved  300  years  before 
our  era,  describes  a  field  sacred  to 
Bacchus,  which  had  been  appropriated 
by  some  inhabitants  of  Heracleia;  it 
records  the  steps  taken,  in  a  general 
assembly  of  the  citizens  to  restore  the 
land  to  its  religious  uses,  to  define  its 
boundaries,  to  settle  the  terms  on 
which  it  was  to  be  let,  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  to  be  cultivated,  &c. 
The  second  Table  records  the  same 
arrangements  in  regard  to  a  field 
sacred  to  Minerva.  Both  inscrip- 
tions are  in  Greek.  The  reverse  side 
of  the  latter  has  on  it  a  Latin  inscrip- 
tion, a  fragment  of  the  Lex  Servilia, 
enacted  B.C.  45,  relative  to  the  cen- 
sus of  the  population  of  towns, 
to  the  distribution  of  bread  and  the 
making  of  the  roads:  it  is  a  most 
important  document  for  the  ancient 
municipal  laws  of  Italy.  A  portion  of 
the  first  table  had  been  sold  at  Rome 
in  1735  to  one  of  the  Fairfax  family, 
who  carried  it  to  England,  where  it  was 
published  by  Maittaire  in  1736.  The 
Cavaliere  Guevara  recovered  it,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  Charles  III. 

In  the  next  Hall  (B  7),  is  the  Ercole 
Farnese  or  Farnese  Hercules,  the 
work,  according  to  the  inscription,  of 
Glycon  of  Athens.  It  was  brought  by 
Caracalla  from  Athens  to  adorn  his 
Therm®,  and  was  found  among  their 
ruins  in  15 40, but  the  legs  were  wanting. 
Cardinal  Alessandro  Farnese  employed 
Michael  Angelo  to  supply  them,  and 
from  his  model  in  terracotta  the  missing 
Jimbs  were  executed  and  added  to  the 
figure  by  Guglielmo  della  Porta. 
Twenty  years  afterwards  the  original 
legs  were  found  in  a  well,  8  m.  from 
the  baths,  on  the  property  of  the  Bor- 
ghese  family;  but  Michael  Angelo 
was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  resto- 
rations of  Guglielmo  della  Porta  that 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  be  replaced. 
The  antique  legs  remained  in  the 
"possession  of  the  Borghese  family  un- 
il  a  few  years  since,  when  the  present 


Prince  Borghese  presented  them  to  the 
King  of  Naples.  This  celebrated  statue 
represents  Hercules  resting  on  his  club, 
which  seems  to  bend  beneath  his  pon- 
derous arms ;  while  the  expression  of 
complete  fatigue,  both  in  the  counten- 
ance and  limbs,  is  combined  with  a 
display  of  strength,  even  in  repose, 
which  is  perfectly  supernatural.  Upon 
the  rock  upon  which  rests  the  club 
is  inscribed  the  name  of  the  Athenian 
sculptor  Glycon.  Few  statues  of  an- 
tiquity were  so  admired  by  the 
ancients  themselves  as  the  Hercules 
of  Glycon.  It  was  impressed  on 
the  money  of  Athens,  and  after- 
wards on  the  coins  of  Caracalja; 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Romans  had  many  copies  of  the 
statue  executed  by  their  best  artists. 
One  of  them  is  in  the  Palazzo 
Pitti  at  Florence,  and  there  is  a  small 
bronze  copy  in  the  Villa  Albani  at 
Rome.  In  modern  times  much  has 
been  written  on  the  powerful  execution 
of  the  statue,  and  it  has  been  often 
described  as  a  masterpiece  of  sculpture. 
But  the  anatomist  John  Bell  maintains 
that  it  is  unworthy  of  such  praise,  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  not  true  to  nature. 
Amongst  the  inscriptions  in  this  hall 
is  a  very  curious  Calendar  (F) :  it 
consists  of  a  square  block  of  white 
marble,  on  the  4  sides  of  which  have 
been  inscribed  the  12  months  of  the 
year:  at  the  head  of  the  column  of 
each  month  is  a  relief  of  the  cor- 
responding sign  of  the  zodiac,  followed 
by  the  name  of  the  month,  with  the 
number  of  its  days,  the  nones,  and 
the  mean  length  m  hours  of  the  day 
and  night ;  the  designation  of  the  sign 
of  the  zodiac,  the  name  of  the  tutelary 
divinity,  the  most  important  agricultu- 
ral occupations  of  the  month,  and  its 
principal  religious  festival.  Thus  we 
see  that  January  had  31  days,  that  the 
nones  were  on  the  Sth,  the  hours  of 
the  day  9&  and  of  the  night  14£,  that 
the  reeds  and  canes  were  to  be  cut 
down,  that  the  sun  was  in  Caprioornus, 
that  Juno  was  the  tutelary  divinity,  and 
that  the  Penates  were  to  be  sacrificed 
to.  This  calendar  is  interesting  also 
as  showing  the  period  of  the  sowing 
and  reaping ;  thus  we  see  the  former, 
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Sementes  Triticarice,  in  November,  and 
the  latter,  Vicia  Fabutarium,  Secatur, 
and  Setjetes  Lustranhtr,  in  May ;  in  Sept. 
the  apples  are  gathered,  poma  kgunt ; 
showing  that  it  was  made  for  the  dis- 
trict— the  environs  of  Rome — in  which 
it  was  found. 

Returning  to  the  centre  hall  (B  2),  a 
circular  staircase  leads  to  the  basement 
floor,  in  which  are  3  halls  containing  the 
Collection  of  Egyptian  Antiquities  and 
Early  Christian    Inscriptions.      In   the 
1st  hall  are  Christian  Inscriptions  from 
the  Catacombs  of  Borne,  Naples,  Capua, 
&e.    The  most  remarkable  among  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  are:    In   the  2nd 
hall,— Small  statue  of  Isis,  with  gilt  and 
■coloured  drapery,  holding  the  sistrum 
in  the  right  hand,  and  the  keys  of  the 
Nile  in  the  left  (P). — A  statue  of  Jupiter 
Serapis,  seated  on  his  throne,  with  his 
right  hand    resting    on   the  head    of 
Cerberus,   found  in  the  vestibule  of 
the  Serapeon   at  Pozzuoli. — 8  sacred 
Ibises  from  the  Temple  of  Isis(Pj. — 
Mammy   cases. — Statuettes   of  deities 
and  sacred  animals  in  bronze  and  lapis- 
lazuli.  In  the  3rd  hall, — A  Pastophorus, 
or  Egyptian  priest,  in  black  basalt,  one 
of  the  fine  examples  of  this  numerous 
class  of  statues    (F).— A    sepulchral 
monument  in  granite  with  bas-reliefs 
of  22  figures  and  hieroglyphics  (B) ; 
it  has  the  name  of  Rameses  VI; — The 
so-called  Tablet  of  Isis,  with  14  sculp- 
tured figures,   and  20  lines  of  hiero- 
glyphics (P). — A  celebrated  Papyrus, 
in  Greek,  which  dates  from  the  2nd  or 
3rd  cent,  of  our  era,  and  which  Schow 
states  to  have  been  found  in  a  subter- 
ranean building  at  Memphis,  with  40 
others,  enclosed  in  a  box  of  sycamore- 
wood.    They  were  offered  for  sale  to  a 
merchant  who,  not  knowing  their  value, 
purchased  this  one  only,  and  sent  it  to 
Cardinal  Borgia :  the  others  were  de- 
stroyed in  lighting  the  pipes  of  the 
Turks.    The  Greek  characters  are  most 
valuable    for    their    antiquity.     The 
manuscript  is  written  in  columns,  and 
contains   the  names  of  the  workmen 
who  constructed  the  dykes  and  canals 
of  the  Nile. — Group  of  a  Pastophorus 
and  an  Isiac  priestess  in  basalt.      In 
the  glass  cases  are  scarabsei,  necklaces, 


&c.    The  walls  of  these  two  halls  are 
painted  in  the  old  Egyptian  style. 

Returning  to  the  ground  floor,  we 
pass  across  the  Gallery  of  Inscriptions 
into  a  large  hall  ((3),  forming  the 
ceutre  of  this  half  of  the  building,  and 
containing  a  number  of  remarkable 
Fragments  of  Architect' ire.  Traversing 
this  hall,  we  again  reach  the  vestibule. 

We  now  turn  to  that  portion  of  the 
building  on  the  1.  of  the  vestibule  con- 
taining the 

Ancient  Marble  Statces  (Z?uo 
colti  del  Mat-mi).  The  different  ob- 
jects are  unfortunately  not  yet  num- 
bered, and  are  moreover  constantly 
being  changed  about  to  suit  some  new 
principle  of  arrangement.  The  follow- 
ing was  the  arrangement  in  May,  1872, 
but  if  the  visitor  should  experience 
any  difficulty  in  finding  an  object,  he 
had  better  apply  to  the  custode  of  the 
room.  The  first  door  on  the  1.  of  the 
vestibule  from  the  entrance  leads  into 
a  long  corridor  called 

The  Hall  of  the  Emperors  (D  1),  an  in- 
teresting collection ;  for  although 
many  of  the  objects  in  it  are  in- 
ferior as  works  of  art,  they  afford  a 
good  opportunity  of  studying  the  fea- 
tures of  the  rulers  of  the  Roman 
World.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
may  be  noticed:  Julius  Casar,  a 
colossal  bust,  considered  by  Visconti, 
who  describes  it,  as  the  finest  likeness 
known  of  the  great  Dictator :  it  repre- 
sents the  Roman  hero  of  middle  age, 
with  the  hair  still  upon  his  forehead : 
the  countenance  serene  and  beaming 
with  intelligence  (P). — Statue  of  Vi- 
tellius. — Colossal  bust  of  Hadrian  (F). 
— Bust  of  M.  Aur.  Carinus,  or  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius. — Heroic  statue  of  Tiberius ; 
and  another  of  the  same  emperor, 
holding  a  Cornucopia. — Colossal  sitting 
statue  of  Claudius  (?),  found  without 
the  head  and  arms:  it  was  the  first 
large  statue  found  at  H,  and  it 
became  the  basis  of  the  collection 
subsequently  formed.  —  Statue  of 
Trajan,  or  rather  a  Torso  with  the 
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head  of  Trajan  added  by  the  restorer. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  bas-relief 
on  the  cuirass,  representing  Minerva 
between  two  dancing  figures  (M). — 
Bust  of  Lucius  Verus,  curious  from 
the  minute  workmanship  of  the  beard. 
— A  fine  statue  of  Lucius  Verus,  with 
a  head  of  great  expression  (F). — 
Good  bust  of  Probus. —  A  statue  of 
Caligula :  interesting  from  its  having 
been  preserved  to  our  time,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Romans 
to  blot  out  the  memory  of  the  op- 
pressor by  destroying  every  statue 
or  representation  of  him.  This  one 
was  found  in  fragments  at  Min- 
turnse,  the  greater  part  lying  in  the 
yard  of  an  osteria,  while  the  head  was 
being  used  by  the  ferrymen  on  the  Ga- 
rigliano  to  steady  the  wheels  of  the  car- 
riages which  passed  the  river  in  their 
boat.  The  whole  were  put  together  by 
Brunelli,  who  restored  the  legs,  the  1. 
hand,  the  rt.  arm,  the  neck,  the  beard, 
and  the  1.  ear.  The  countenance  is  that 
of  low  cunning  and  meanness  ;  the  ar- 
mour is  fine,  and  embellished  with  a 
spirited  bas-relief  representing  a  horse 
(probably  the  favourite  one  which  Cali- 
gula made  a  senator)  pounced  upon  by 
a  griffon,  while  a  soldier  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  hold  him  by  the  bridle. 
Bust  of  Gallienus ;  a  finely  executed 
work  for  the  period  (C).  —  Lucius 
Verus,  a  noble  statue,  wearing  a 
cuirass  decorated  with  two  griffons, 
and  a  Gorgon's  head  (F).  —  A 
colossal  seated  statue  in  the  attitude 
and  costume  of  Jupiter,  restored  with 
a  modern  head  as  Augustus,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  sculptor  intended 
to  represent  his  apotheosis  as  a  piece 
of  flattery  to  him  while  living.  The 
only  authority  for  it  is  an  antique  cameo 
in  which  Augustus  is  so  represented 
(H). 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Emperors  we 
pass  into  a  long  corridor  running  along 
the  whole  west  side  of  the  building, 
and  called 

The   Portico    of   the    Balbi   (D   2), 

'*ora    the    equestrian    statues    of  M. 

nius  Balbus  and  his  son. — At  the 

wall,  1 ,  colossal  statue  of  a  Dacian 


King. — At  the  sides,  2  kneeling  carya- 
tide  figures,  in  Pavonazzeito  marble, 
with  heads  and  hands  of  black  basalt  — 
In  the  centre,  Equestrian  Statue  of  M. 
Nonius  Balbus  t/ie  elder,  found  in  the 
Basilica  at  Herculaneum ;  on  the  pede- 
stal is  an  inscription  setting  forih  his 
name  and  dignities  of  Praetor  and 
Proconsul.  The  head  and  hand  were 
misring,  and  were  supplied  from 
another  ancient  6tatue.  —  To  the  r., 
Family  of  Balbus ;  his  mother,  a  robed 
statue  in  Greek  marble,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion, Vicyria  A.  F.  Archad.  tnatri  Balbi, 
D.D.,  and  4  of  his  daughters;  one  of  the 
statues  has  marks  of  gilding  on  the  hair. 
It  would  appear  from  the  arrangement 
of  the  female  figures,  and  from  their 
having  been  all  found  in  the  theatre, 
that  the  inhabitants  of  Herculaneum 
displayed  their  esteem  for  this  family 
by  placing  their  statues  there,  under  the 
allegorical  figures  of  different  Muses. — 
To  the  1.,  Busts  of  celebrated  Greeks ; 
good  ones  of,  in  the  lowest  row, 
Euripides,  Demosthenes ;  2nd  row,  Lysias, 
Herodotus,  fosidonius,  with  a  Greek 
inscription;  3rd  row,  Solon,  Themistocles, 
Archimedes. — Close  by,  a  good  Hermes  of 
Socrates,  with  a  Greek  inscription. — On 
a  pedestal  in  the  centre,  a  double 
Hermes  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides^ 
with  a  Greek  inscription. — Sitting 
Btatue  of  the  dramatic  poet  Moschion. — 
To  the  1.,  Busts  of  celebrated  Uoxnans; 
good  ones  of,  in  the  lowest  row,  Scipio, 
Brutus,  Seneca. — Statue  of  Vabius  Pop- 
licola  (H). — To  the  r.,  good  statue  in  a 
military  costume,  of  Marcus  Holconius 
Jiufus,  a  military  tribune,  and  patron 
of  Pompeii,  raised  to  him,  as  we  are 
told  by  the  inscription  underneath, 
by  the  inhabitants  of  that  city. — 
The  Priestess  Eumachia,  a  fine  statue 
erected  by  the  dyers  in  her  Portico 
at  Pompeii  'p.  220'.— In  the  centre, 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Marcus  Nonius 
Balbus,  the  younjer.  At  the  time  of 
the  French  invasion  (1799),  while  the 
statue  was  in  the  palace  of  Portici, 
the  head  of  Balbus  was  struck  by 
a  cannon-ball  and  dashed  to  pieces, 
but  the  loss  was  repaired  by  the  sculp- 
tor Brunelli,  who  collected  the  frag- 
ments, and  from  them  made  a  cast, 
from  which  the  present  head  was  ac- 
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curately  modelled.  The  inscription  on 
the  pedestal  shows  that  this  statue, 
like  all  the  others  of  the  family  of 
the  Balbi,  was  erected  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

Turning  to  the  rt.,  we  enter  another 
corridor  called 

The  Hall  of  the  Capolavori  (D  3)  from 
its  containing  the  masterpieces  {capofa- 
tori)  of  ancient  sculpture  belonging  to 
the  Museum. — On  thel.,  Torso  of  Venus, 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  Greek  art  of 
the  4th  centy.  B.C. — A  finely  executed 
bust  of  Caracalla ;  fully  expressive  of 
ferocious  passions  and  habitual  cruelty 
(F).  This  bust  has  been  very  much 
praised  by  Winckelmann,  as  worthy  of 

^ygippus.— Striking  hust  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  from  Cumse.— -Statue  of  Antvnous, 
like  that  of  the  Capitol,  a  very  graceful 
and    life-like    statue,   though    much 
restored.  There  is  an  air  of  melancholy 
about  the  features,  but  the  limbs  are 
beautifully   executed    (F). — A   semi- 
heroic  statue  of  Pallas  Athene,  in  Parian 
marble,  found  at  Velletri,  and  pur- 
chased for  7200/,  the  arms  and  breast 
new  (F).— The  well-known  bust  of  Ho- 
mer, a  beautiful  work  of  art. — Psyche, 
>  fragment  full  of  feeling,  grace,  and 
beauty,    found    at    the   amphitheatre 
at  Capua.    The  surpassing  loveliness 
of  the  countenance  is  combined  with 
elegance    of    form    and    delicacy    of 
attitude.    It  would   seem,    from   the 
posture    of  the  figure-  and    the    ex- 
pression of  her  countenance,  as  if  a 
Cupid  stood  on  her  right,  and  they 
were  apparently  in  conversation.    It  is 
probably  the  most  beautiful  representa- 
tou   of  Psyche    in   existence. — Cele» 
brated  statue,  by  some  thought  to  be  of 
&SCHINE8,  by  others  of  Aristides,  dis- 
covered in  the  Villa  of  the  Papyri  at 
Herculaneum.    It  is  as  grand  an  em- 
bodiment of  high  intellectual  power 
and  calm  dignity  of  character  as  was 
ever  expressed  in  marble.    The  coun* 
tenance   is  placid  and  dignified,   the 
curling  of  the  hair  and  beard  graceful, 
the  drapery  exquisite.      Canova  con- 
sidered it  one  of  the  most  marvellous 
monuments  of  ancient  art. — Statue  of 
Venus,  from  the  amphitheatre  at  Capua ; 
the  nose,  arms,  and  part  of  the  robe 


were  restored  by  Brunelli,  who  put  a 
lance  in  the  left  hand,  and  made  the 
right  rest  ou  a  plaster  Love.  The  god- 
dess is  regarding  herself  in  the  shield 
of  Mars,  which  is  resting  on  her  knee ; 
beneath  her  foot  is  his  helmet. — Statue 
of  Adonis,  from  the  amphitheatre  at 
Capua  ;  a  beautifully  •  finished  and 
finely -proportioned  Greek  work  of  art, 
much  restored  by  Cali. — The  cele- 
brated statue  of  the  Gladiator,  from 
Herculaneum,  perhaps  a  copy  of  the 
spear-bearer  of  Polycletes,  or  of  the 
Athenian  sculptor  Cresilas ;  it  is  a 
most  beautifully-proportioned  statue, 
and  remarkable  for  its  noble  and  at  the 
same  time  simple  and  unpretending 
pose. — Statuette  of  Artemis  or  Diana,  in 
a  very  archaic  style,  found  in  1760  in  a 
small  temple  at  Pompeii;  there  are 
vestiges  of  colouring,  and  the  hair 
appears  to  have  been  gilded ;  the  atti- 
tude is  very  characteristic  of  the  god- 
dess.— A  remarkable  archaic  statue  of 
Pallas,  from  Herculaneum.  —  Group 
called  Orestes  and  Electra.  The  Orestes 
is  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the  same 
original  as  that  which  served  for  the 
statue  of  Orestes  in  the  Villa  Albani 
at  Rome  with  the  name  of  Stephanos, 
a  pupil  of  Praxiteles. — Colossal  bust  of 
Juno,  a  splendid  example  of  the 
Homeric  goddess.  —  Aristogeiton  and 
Harmodius  (F),  a  famous  group,  per- 
haps copied  from  the  original  work  by 
Anterior  at  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
carried  away  by  Xerxes,  480  B.C.,  or 
from  that  by  Kritios,  which  re- 
placed it ;  both  statues  have  been  par- 
tially restored.  —  The  4  following 
figures  (F)  are  supposed  by  tome  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  coronation 
present  of  Attalus,  King  of  Pergamos, 
to  Athens,  in  the  2nd  centy.  B.C.,  con- 
sisting of  a  series  of  sculptures,  illus- 
trating the  straggle  for  supremacy  that 
took  place  between  the  various  bar- 
barian powers  and  the  Greeks  and  their 
divinities.  The  scenes  were  arranged 
in  a  tableau  along  the  S.  wall  of  the 
Acropolis;  the  first  represented  the 
war  between  the  Gods  and  the  Giants, 
the  second  the  Battle  between  the 
Athenians  and  the  Amazons,  the  third 
the  Battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  fourth 
the  Overthrow  of  the  Gauls  in  Mysia 
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by  Attains.  Following  out  this  sup- 
position, the  statue  called  the  Cher- 
thrown  Giant  belonged  to  the  1st  group ; 
over  his  left  arm  hangs  a  panther  skin, 
and  his  right  grasps  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 
The  Dead  Amazon  formed  part  of  the 
2nd  group  ;  she  has  fallen  backwards 
across  the  spear  that  caused  herdeath,her 
own  lying  broken  beside  her,  the  bared 
right  breast  shows  the  death  wound. 
The  Fallen  Persian  belonged  to  the  3rd 
group  ;  the  bonnet,  shoes,  trousers,  and 
crooked  sabre  seem  to  show  him  to  be 
an  Eastern ;  the  position  of  the  body 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  uot  fallen 
suddenly,  but  sunk  gradually  down. 
To  the  4th  group  may  be  assigned  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  statues,  that 
called  the  Wounded  Gladiator  ;  it  is 
full  of  feeling,  and  painfully  true  to 
nature;  the  head  probably  belonged  to 
another  statue.  All  these  statues  have 
been  slightly  repaired. — The  Vends 
Callipyge,  found  on  the  site  of  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero  at  Home,  and 
long  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
Venuses  of  Praxiteles.  The  rt.  leg, 
the  1.  arm,  the  whole  of  the  1.  hand, 
and  the  head  are  restorations.  Not- 
withstanding these  extensive  additions,  I 
the  statue  is  a  very  graceful  group,  and ' 
worthy  of  its  fame. — A  Faun  carrying 
tlie  boy  Bacchus  on  his  shoulders,  a  charm- 
ing group  of  Greek  workmanship  (F), 
well  restored  by  Albaccini  from  an- 
tiques of  the  same  subject.  The  Faun 
holds  in  his  hands  the  cymbals;  his 
laughing  countenance  is  turned  towards 
the  boy,  who  grasps  with  one  hand  the 
Faun's  hair  to  maintain  his  position,  and 
with  the  other  holds  out  a  bunch  of 
grapes  with  a  tantalising  and  yet  play- 
ful air,  while  he  looks  down  upon  the 
Faun's  laughing  face  with  an  arch  and 
affectionate  expression,  which  is  nature 
itself. — The  sitting  Statue  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  wife  of  Germanicus.  This 
figure  was  considered  by  Winckelmann 
finer  than  those  in  the  Museum  of  the 
Capitol  or  at  the  Villa  Albani.  She  sits 
in  a  cushioned  chair  of  simple  but  ele- 
gant form ;  her  posture  is  easy,  graceful- 
ana  dignified ;  her  hands  are  clasped  and 
resting  in  her  lap ;  the  drapery  is  finely 
disposed,  and  the  whole  expression  is 
that  of  pensive  resignation. — TheTosso 


Farnese,  or  the  Torso  of  Bacchus 
(F),  a  masterpiece  of  art,  regarded  by 
some  as  a  work  of  Phidias.  Nothing 
can  be  more  elegant  than  the  graceful  • 
attitude  of  the  neck  and  the  body,  or 
more  soft  and  true  to  nature  than  the 
exquisite  delicacy  of  the  flesh. 

Returning  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
Hall  of  the  Balbi,  we  turn  to  the  rt. 
into  a  series  of  halls  parallel  to  it. 

1st  Mall  (D  4),  containing  statues  of 
Divinities  and  bas-reliefs. — To  the  1., 
statues  of  Apollo ;  one  of  Apollo  Muso- 
getes,  in  green  basalt;  Apollo,  in  the  act 
of  repose,  bends  his  right  arm  grace* 
fully  over  his  head,  and  suspends  his 
lyre  with  the  left. — Statues  of  Ceres.— 
Statues  of  Jupiter. — On  the  r.,  Statues 
of  Diana ;  Statue  of  the  Ephesian  Diana, 
in   oriental  'alabaster,  with  the  head, 
hands,  and  feet  of  bronze.     This  spe- 
cimen   of    Roman     sculpture    is    in 
the    highest     state    of    preservation 
even  in  the  minutest  details.   The  cha- 
racteristic emblems  of  the  Dea  Matrix, 
whence  arose  the  epithet  of  multimam- 
rnea,  are  also  well  preserved.   The  head 
is  surmounted  by  a  species  of  circular 
diadem    with    eight    chimseras;     and 
there  are  three  lions  on  each  arm.     On 
the  breast  are  various  zodiacal  signs, 
with    four    winged     female    figures, 
supposed  to  typify  the  seasons* — Bust 
of  Alexander    tlie   Great    as   the    son 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  with   two  small 
horns  projecting  from  the  hair:    the 
wry  neck,  which  is  very  evident,  and 
the    dignified,    but  pensive    features, 
which  are  so  well  known  from  other 
examples,  leave  little  doubt  that  this  is 
a  true  likeness  of  Alexander,  flattered 
by  the  insignia  of  his  assumed  divinity. 
It  is  of  the  Roman  period  (H). 

2nd  Hall  (D  5).  Statues  of  Divini- 
ties. Several  statues  of  Venut,  most  of 
them  as  Venus  Anadyomene ;  they  have 
all  been  much  restored,  and  many  are 
evidently  portrait  statues. — Statuette  of 
Venus  Victrix. — Crouching  Venus  and 
Cupid.  Sitting  statue  of  Mars,  sword 
in  hand. — Statue  of  Bacchus.  BaccJmt 
and  Ampelus  (restored  erroneously  as 
a  Cupid),,  a  fine  group  (F) ;  the  same 
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subject  as  in  the  gallery  at  Florence, 
but  in  a  better  style. 

Srd  Mali  (D  6).      Satyrs,   Cupids, 
Atlas,  and  others. — On  the  1.,  Hermes 
of  Bearded  Bacchus  (H). — Pan  teaching 
Bacchus    to   play   the    flute. — Sitting 
SUenus,  with  cornucopia. — Statues  and 
Busts    of    Satyrs.— Ganymede     and 
the  Eagle,  full  of  grace  and  beauty 
beyond  almost  any  other  example  of 
the  same  subject  ( F ). — Charming  statue 
of  a  sleeping  Cupid. — Cupid  entangled 
in  the  folds  of  a  dolphin;   a  curious 
and  well-executed  group,  but  much  re- 
stored (F).— Statue  of  Atlas  sustain- 
ing a  celestial  globe ;  a  very  interesting 
monument    of  Roman    science,    and 
one    of  interest    to    the    student    of 
ancient  astronomy.    Of  the  47   con- 
stellations   known    to    the    ancients, 
42  may  be  recognised;  the  five  want- 
ing  are    Ursa    major,    Ursa    minor, 
Sagittarius,  Equus,  and  Canis  minor. 
The  date  of  this  sculpture  is  probably 
anterior  to  the  time  of  Hadrian  (F). 
— JSscufapius  (F),  a  fine  statue  said  to 
have  been  found  in  the  island  of  the 
Tiber  at  Rome,  where  there  was  a 
temple  of  that  divinity. 

4th  Hall  (D  7),  called  of  the  Muses, 
from  its  containing  a  number  of 
statues  of  the  Muses,  chiefly  from  Her- 
culaneum. — Those  of  Calliope^  Mnemo- 
syne and  Melpomene  are  good ;  all  have 
been  restored. — Statue  of  MeUager  in 
rosso  antico.  —  Hercules  and  Omphale 
(H).  — Hercules  and  Iole  (F).  This  group 
is  supposed  to  have  supplied  Tasso 
with  the  ideas  of  his  fine  description 
in  the  Gerusalemme,  canto  xvi. 

hth  Hall  (D  8),  called  that  of  the 
Flora,  from  its  containing  the  colossal 
statue  known  as  the  Farnese  Flora,, 
found  in  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla  at 
Rome,  and  celebrated  as  a  master- 
piece of  ancient  Roman  sculpture. 
Though  upwards  of  12  feet  in  height, 
it  is  so  finely  proportioned  and  so 
graceful,that  the  unnatural  effect  of  its 
large  dimensions  is  not  felt.  The  head, 
the  arms,  and  the  feet  were  supplied  by 
I  Telia  Porta  and  Albaccini,  who,  with- 
out any  authority,  gave  it  the  character. 


of  Flora.  Visconti  thought  that  it  was 
intended  to  represent  Hope.  Winckel- 
mann  considered  it  one  of  the  Muses,  and 
others  have  pronounced  it  a  Venus  or  a 
Hebe.  In  the  centre  of  this  hall  is  the 
celebrated  Mosaic  of  the  Battle  of 
the  Iss(7S,fbund  in  1831,  in  the  House  of 
the  Faun  at  Pompeii.  It  is  the  grandest 
Mosaic  yet  discovered,  and  measures 
more  than  17  ft.  by  8  ft.  It  is  a  most 
spirited  and  interesting  composition. 
The  figures  of  both  warriors  and 
horses  are  full  of  life  and  action. 
Three  figures  are  conspicuous  : — 
Alexander,  the  Persian  general,  .and 
Darius;  the  Macedonian  King,  whose 
helmet  has  fallen  off,  presses  forward 
over  the  body  of  the  prostrate  Persian. 
The  horses  of  Darius's  chariot  are 
turned  for  flight,  while  an  attendant 
urges  him  to  seek  more  certain  safety 
on  the  horse  which  he  holds  in  readi- 
ness. One  war  chariot  only  is  intro- 
duced, corresponding  with  the  account 
of  the  battle  given  by  Q.  Curtius.  The 
colouring  is  most  vivid,  and  the  execu- 
tion perfect.  The  border  represents  a 
river,  with  a  crocodile,  hippopotamus, 
ichneumon,  ibises,  &c. 

6th  Hall  (D  9),  containing  bas-reliefs. 
In  the  .centre  is  the  splendid  Vase  of 
Salpion,  covered  with  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  Birth  of  Bacchus.  Mer- 
cury is  representee!  consigning  the 
infant  child  to  the  nymph  Nysa,  with 
Bacchantes  and  Fauns  playing  oh  mu- 
sical instruments,  who  are  rejoicing  at 
the  birth.  A  graceful  wreath  of  vine 
leaves  and  tendrils  surrounds  the  rim 
of  the  vase.  Over  the  central  group  of 
figuresis  inscribed  the  name  of  the  sculp- 
tor, Salpion  of  Athens.  This  noble 
specimen  of  Greek  art,  which  has  been 
described  by  Montfaucon,  Spon,  and 
other  writers,  was  found  among  the 
ruins  of  ancient  Formise,  in  the  bay  of 
Gaeta,  and  it  lay  for  a  long  time  on  the 
beach,  where  it  was  used  by  the  boat- 
men to  moor  their  boats:  the  marks 
of  the  ropes  are  still  distinctly  visible. 
It  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  ca- 
thedral of  Gaeta,  where  it  was  used 
as  a  baptismal  font.  It  stands  on  a 
Puteal,  with  reliefs  of  Jupiter,  Mars, 
Apollo,  ^Esculapius,  Bacchus,  Hercules, 
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and  Mercury  (F). — An  old  gravestone 
with  the  statue  of  the  defunct  and  his 
dog  in  relief,  sometimes  called  Ulysses 
and  the  dog  Argos. — Bas-relief  of  a 
Bacc/umalian  procession. 

7th    Hall  (D    10.)     Reliefs.— Helen 
induced  by  the   Goddess  of  Persuasion, 
Peitho,  to  elope  with  Paris,  a  fine  work 
in  the  Greek  style;   all  the  figures, 
except  Cupid,  have   their  names  in 
Greek  characters. — Orestes  at  Delphi. 
— A  Sarcophagus,  with  a  large  relief 
representiug  the  Battle  of  the  Amazons, 
brought  from  Mileto,  in  Calabria,  and 
considered  to  be  the  tomb  of  Erem- 
berga,  wife  of  Robert  the  Norman. — 
Gladiator  Scenes  from  Pompeii ;  beneath 
two  of  the  figures  are  the  names  Bebrix 
and    Nobilior.  —  Roman    Sarcophagus, 
with  a  rough  bas-relief  representing 
the  gods  present  at  the  creation  of  man 
by  Prometheus  (P).— A  beautiful  Greek 
bas-relief  representing  Bacchus  arriv- 
ing for  a  banquet  with  Icarius  and 
Erigona,    and    called  the   Banquet  of 
Icarius;  one  Satyr  supports  the  god, 
while  another  undoes  his  sandals ;  be- 
fore the  door  wait  Silenus  and  his  com- 
panions.— Alto-rilievo   of  four  figures 
of  exquisite  workmanship,    supposed 
to    represent  Apollo   and    the    Graces, 
or  Alcibiades  and  the   Hetmra*  (F). — 
Beautiful    bas-relief   of    Orpheus    and 
Eurydice  in  Hades   with    Mercury. — 
Puteal,  or  mouth  of  a  cistern,  with  a 
bas-relief,  representing  the  process  of 
wine  -  making    by    Silenus    and    the 
Satyrs.    On  it  stands  a  Venus  with  a 
dolphin,  on   which  sits  Cupid    hold- 
ing   a    pigeon. — A   nocturnal    sacri- 
fice to  Priapus,  found  in  the  island  of 
Capri;   the  male  figure  on  horseback 
has  been  supposed  to  be  intended  for 
Tiberius. — Sarcophagus,with  a  bas-relief 
representing  a  Bacchanalian  festival, 
with  Bacchus  in  his  car,  and  Hercules 
resting  upon  Iole  (F). — A    beautiful 
Vase,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  re- 
resenting  a  Bacchanalian  procession 
'). — Two      handsome     candelabras, 
lamented  with  chimseras,  heads  of 
is,  storks,  &c.  (F).—  Vase  with  bac- 
nalian  reliefs  in  an  early  Greek  style 
). — A   Pedestal   of  Greek  marble, 
cted  in  honour  of  Tiberius  by  the 


14  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  which  he 
rebuilt  after  they  had  been  damaged 
by  an  earthquake  (Tacitus,  Ann.,  II. 
47:  an  event  also  commemorated  by  a 
medal).  Each  city  is  represented  by  a 
symbolical  figure  wearing  its  national 
costume,  and  distinguished  by  the  name 
inscribed  below  it.  It  was  found  during 
Addison's  visit  in  1693,  in  the  Piazza 
della  Malva  atPozzuoli. 

Returning  again  to  the  S.  end  of  the 
Portico  of  the  Balbi,  we  turn  to  the 
1.  into  the 

Collection  of  Ancient  Bronzes, 
containing  the  most  renowned  and 
interesting  bronze  castings  in  Italy. 
They  were  found  chiefly  at  Hercu- 
laneum  and  Pompeii,  and  illustrate 
various  epochs  of  the  art  of  bronze- 
casting.  This  art  was  first  practised  in 
Egypt,  and  came  probably  through 
Assyria  to  the  Greeks,  who  perfected 
it.  The  value  of  the  metal  excited  the 
cupidity  of  the  different  rulers  who 
swayed  the  troubled  fortunes  of  Italy 
during  the  period  succeeding  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  wars  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  we  owe  the 
beautiful  specimens  here  collected  to  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which  guarded 
for  a  long  time,  beneath  lava  and  ashes, 
the  treasures  of  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii.  The  objects  are  not  yet 
numbered. 

1  st  Hall  (E  1 ).  Animals.— The  Colossal 
head  of  a  Horse,  one  of  the  very  noblest 
specimens  of  Greek  art  which  have  been 
preserved  to  our  time.  It  is  the  only 
remaining  portion  of  a  colossal  horse 
which  stood  in  the  pronaos  of  the 
Temple  of  Neptune,  now  occupied 
by  the  Piazza  di  San  Gennaro.  The 
lower  orders  considered  it  to  have  been 
the  work  of  Virgil,  and  to  be  endowed 
with  miraculous  powers  in  curing 
the  diseases  of  horses ;  tp  remove  the 
latter  superstition,  a  Cardinal  Carafa, 
archbishop  of  Naples,  had  the  statue 
melted  down  in  1322,  and  the  bronze 
converted  into  bells  for  his  cathe- 
dral. His  kinsman,  Diomede  Carafa, 
Conte  di  Maddaloni,  saved  the  head 
from  such  Vandalism,  and  had  it 
placed  in  his  palace,  where  it  remained 
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until  1809.- A  statue  of  one  of  the 
Horses  from  the  Quadriga  of  Nero 
found  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Hercules  at  Herculaneum.  —  Two 
deer,  the  size  of  life,  very  graceful  and 
full  of  nature  (H). 

2nd  Hall  (E  2).    Small  Statues.    In 
the  centre,  a  flying  Victory  (H). — A 
lovely  small  statue  of  the  Venus  Ana- 
dyomene,  found  at  Nocera  dei  Pagani. 
—Statue  of  Alexander  the  Great 
mounted    on    Bucephalus ;     one    of 
the  most   interesting  objects  in  the 
Museum.   Alexander  is  a  noble  figure; 
the  head,  divested  of  the  helmet,  and 
bound  simply  with  the  royal  diadem, 
is  full  of  heroism  and  animation.    The 
horse  is  quite  equal  to  his  rider  in  energy 
and  vigour ;  the  trappings  elaborately 
worked,  inlaid  with  silver  ornaments. 
The  rare  occurrence  of  statues  of  Alex- 
ander, and  the  exquisite  workmanship 
of  this  group,  almost  entitle  it  to  be 
considered     unique   (H). — Equestrian 
statue  of  an  Amazon  (H). — Bacchus  and 
Ampelus,    from  the    House  of  Pansa 
(H),  a  very  elegant  small  group,  with 
silver  eyes,  standing  on  a  semicircular 
base,  inlaid   with  a  garland  of  silver 
olive-leaves. — A  Fisherman,  holding  in 
bis  left  hand  a  basket  full  offish,  from 
the  House    of  the  Mosaic    Fountain 
(P),  where  it  was  placed  on  the  edge 
of  the  fountain,  as  though  fishing  in 
the  water.    Round  the  room. — Si/enus 
bearing  a  weight,  a  statue  wonderfully 
expressive    of    laborious   effort.  —  A 
beautiful  Statue  of  Narcissus,  2j  ft. 
high,  found  at  Pompeii  in  1865;  it  is 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  in 
every  way  of  Greek  work  in  bronze, — 
The  Dancing  Faun,  a  most  admirable 
statue,  wonderfully  typical  of  animal 
delight ;  it  was  found  in  1 831 ,  in  a  house 
at  Pompeii,  which  has  been  named  from 
it  the   House  of  the  Faun.— A  small 
statue  of  Fortune,  with  the  attributes  of 
Isis;   a  beautiful  work  of  art  in  the 
highest   state    of  preservation.     The 
pedestal  and  ornament  on  the  head  are 
inlaid  with  silver  (H). — Various  busts 
and  small  figures,  and    an  Etruscan 
looking-glass,  with  mythological  scenes 
on  the  reverse  side,  nil  up  this  hall. 


Brd  Hall  (E  3).  Statues  and  busts.— 
The  Sleeping  Faun.  The  right  arm 
bent  back  over  the  head;  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  limbs,  and  the  opened  lips, 
are  beautifully  true  to  nature,  and  in- 
dicative of  the  deep  sleep  which  follows 
active  exercise.  It  was  found  in  1756 
in  the  villa  of  the  Papyri  at  H. — 
Mercury  in  repose,  the  size  of  life. 
The  figure  inclines  gently  forward ; 
the  limbs  are  in  the  soft  bloom  of 
early  manhood ;  the  proportions  are 
perfect,  and  the  sweet  expression  most 
beautiful.  It  is  in  admirable  pre- 
servation, nothing  being  wanting  but 
the  caduceus,  of  which  there  is  still  a 
fragment  in  the  right  hand  (H). — 
B.  of  Seneca,  with  glass  eyes,  a  speaking 
and  most  intellectual  head,  with  ragged 
locks  of  hair  falling  over  the  brow. 
It  is  one  of  the  finest  bronze  busts  in 
the  Museum  (H).  —  Two  Discoboli  in 
the  act  of  watching  the  direction  of 
the  discus  which  they  have  just 
thrown  ;  most  spirited  and  life-like 
figures,  full  of  natural  grace  and  ex- 
pression (H). — A  Drunken  Faun  re- 
posing on  the  lion's  skin,  and  imitating 
with  his  fingers  the  music  of  the  cas- 
tanets ;  an  admirable  work,  showing 
the  power  which  ancient  artists  had 
to  idealise  a  coarse  subject  (H). — A 
small  Statue  of  Apollo,  holding  in  one  hand 
a  lyre,  and  a  plectrum  in  the  other ;  the 
eves  are  of  silver.  A  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious work  of  art.  The  features  are 
so  perfectly  feminine,  that  it  has  been 
called  the  Hermaphrodite  Apollo  (P). 
— Bust  of  Livia,  with  an  artistical 
coiffure  or  wig  (galerus),  of  excellent 
workmanship  (H). — Heroic  statue  of 
Augustus  deified,  holding  the  sceptre  in 
his  right,  and  the  lightning  in  nis  left 
hand,  in  imitation  of  Jupiter  (H). — 
Heroic  statue  of  Claudius  Drusus.  The 
ring  on  the  finger  of  the  left  hand 
bears  the  distinctive  Utuus  of  Roman 
nobility  (H). — Colossal  statue  of  Nero 
Drusus  in  sacrificial  robes,  remarkable 
for  its  fine  drapery,  &c.  (H). — Six 
actresses,  or  danoerf,  or,  according  to 
Winckelmann,  nymphs,  found  in  the 
proscenium  of  the  theatre  at  H.  The 
finest  of  the  group  is  the  one.  bind- 
ing her  hair  with  a  fillet  inlaid  with 
silver,  an  ornament  characteristic  o:' 
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the  dancing  girls  in  the  time  of  Ho- 
mer.— A  half  statue  of  Diana,  found 
with  that  of  Apollo,  in  the  Forum  at 
Pompeii:  they  are  both  probably  by 
the  same  hand. — Busts  of  the  philoso- 
phers Heraclitus  and  Democritus. — Bust 
of  Archytas,  with  his  head  bound  with 
the  national  fillet  of  Tarentum ;  a  most 
interesting  portrait(H). — Fine  and  well- 
preserved  busts  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia, 
and  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  both  wearing 
the  diadem  (H). — Ptolemy  Alexander 
(H).  —  Ptolemy  Apion.  —  Bust  of  Be- 
renice; one  of  the  finest  and  most 
graceful  portraits  in  the  gallery.  When 
exhumed  in  1756,  the  eyes  and  lips 
were  encrusted  with  silver,  of  which  the 
traces  are  still  visible  (H). — Claudius 
Marcellus,  so  called,  —  Bust  usually 
called  of  Plato,  a  grand  work,  in 
the  best,  style  of  Greek  art ;  Winckel- 
mann  calls  it  one  of  the  most  consum- 
mate works  of  art  in  the  world. — Bust 
of  Ml.  Lepidus,  very  life-like. 

4th  Hall  (E  4),  chiefly  Armour. — 
Equestrian  Statue  of  Nero  (P). — Bust 
of  Scipio  Afriamus,  from  the  Villa  of 
the  Papyri  (H),  "  the  true  type  of  an 
old  Roman." — Head  of  a  Gladiator, 
with  the  artist's  signature,  Apollonius, 
the  son  of  Archias  the  Athenian. — 
Busts  of  some  of  the  Caesars,  chiefly 
found  in  tombs. 

The  collection  of  armour  is  contained 
in  3  cases.  In  case  No.  1  are  Greek 
anns,  consisting  of  bronze  helmets  from 
Psestum  and  Buvo;  suits  of  armour 
from  Canosa;  horse-trappings,  &c, 
from  Ruvo;  and  spear-heads  from 
Paestum.  In  case  No.  2  are  Italian 
armst  consisting  of  helmets  from  Her- 
culaneum  and  Pompeii;  spears  from 
Pozzuoli,  standards  from  Bovianura,  and 
slings.  In  case  No.  3  are  Gladiators' 
arms,  consisting  of  helmets  from  (H) 
and  (P) ; — a  helmet,  with  reliefs  of  the 
deaths  of  Priam  and  Cassandra,  and 
the  flight  of  iEneas  (H);— a  round 
shield,  with  relief  of  a  Medusa  bead, 
crowned  with  an  dive  garland,  inlaid 
in  silver  ;— slings,  daggers,  silver  and 
bronze  -buckles,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  great  vestibule,  and 
scending  the  stairs,  we  enter  on  the 
;.  a  series  of  low  rooms,  not  shown 


on  the  plan,  containing  the  collection 
of  Ciuquecento  objects,  Ancient  Glass, 
Terracottas,  and  objects  from  Cumse. 

Cinquecento  Objbcts. — The  Cin- 
quecento  collection  contains  more  than 
1200  specimens  arranged  in  2  rooms. 
In  the  1st  Boom — A  Sacramental  Taber- 
nacle, in  bronze,    in  eight   compart- 
ments, designed,  it  is  said,  by  Michael 
Angelo,  and  cast  by  Jacopo  Siciliano. — 
A  series  of  bas-reliefs  of  the  Passion 
of  Our  Saviour,  his  Crucifixion,  En- 
tombment, and  Resurrection,   in   ala- 
baster, of  the  time  of  King  Ladislaus, 
and  presented    by  his   sister   Joanna 
II.  to  the  monks  of  S.  Giovanni  Car- 
bonara. — Bronze  busts  of  Ferdinand  of 
Aragon  and  of  Charles  V.     In  the  2nd 
Boom — A  splendid  bronze  chest,  known 
as  the  Cassetta  Farne&e,  adorned  with 
reliefs  and  with  6  oval  intaglios  on  rock 
crystal,  representing  the  Combats  of  the 
Amazons,  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithse,    Mel  eager  and   Atalanta,   a 
procession  of  the  Indian  Bacchus,  a 
Race  in  the  Circus,  and  a  Naval  Action 
between  Xerxes  and  the  Greeks :  they 
were  executed  by  Joannes  de  Bernardi,  of 
Castel  Bolognese. — A  numerous  collec- 
tion of  sacramental  vessels,  and  carved 
figures  in  wood  and  ivory ; — a  few  speci- 
mens of  Majolica,  and  of  a  handsome 
blue  pottery,  with  the  arms  of  a  Car- 
dinal Farnese  upon   it; — a  series  of 
mediaeval    seals; — a  globe   in    brass, 
brought  from  the  East  as  a  present 
to    Cardinal    Borgia,    and    described' 
by  the  astronomer  Toaldo ;  it  bears  an 
Arabic  inscription; — a  bronze  patera, 
used  as  an  armlet,  with  two  Arabic 
inscriptions; — some   pictures  brought 
from  India ; — and  a  collection  of  mis- 
cellaneous objects  from  the  South  Sea 
Islands. 

The  very  extensive  Collection  of 
Ancient  Glass,  arranged  in  one  room, 
consists  of  upwards  of  4000  specimens, 
including  almost  every  article  into 
which  glass  is  capable  of  being  moulded. 
Many  of  the  specimens  show  the  re- 
markable skill  which  the  Romans  had 
attained  in  this  branch  of  manufacture. 
Among  them  are  wine  bottles,  plates, 
water -jugs,    cups,    decanters,   cruets, 
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tumblers,  urns,  chalices,  scent-bottles, 
pots  of  rouge  and  perfumes,  funnels, 
bottles  of  medicines,  fruit-dishes,  neck- 
laces, cinerary  urns  still  containing 
human  bones,  &c.  &c.  The  window 
glass  found  in  the  villa  of  Diomed  (P) 
shows  how  early  its  use  had  become 
essential  to  domestic  luxury.  Among 
the  vases  is  a  blue  one  of  remarkable 
beauty,  containing  human  ashes,  dis- 
covered in  a  tomb  attached  to  the  House 
of  the  Mosaic  Columns  (P)  in  1837.  It 
resembles  the  Portland  vase  in  style, 
grace,  and  elegance  of  execution.  The 
reliefs,  representing  vintage  scenes, 
are  in  white  smalt.  When  discovered 
it  was  broken,  but  the  fragments  were 
carefully  collected,  and  the  whole  has 
been  restored  with  great  skill.  There 
is  a  flat  vase  with  a  handle  in  the  same 
kind  of  glass,  on  a  stand ;  and  a  very 
fine  though  broken  specimen  of  a  tazza, 
made  up  of  fragments  of  coloured 
smalt  and  glass  remelted,  in  the  centre 
of  the  room.  The  collection  of  lachri- 
matory  vessels,  &c,  in  coloured  glass 
and  smalt,  from  Magna  Grsecia,  is  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  British  and  other 
Museums. 

Terre  Cotte,  or  Unpatnted  and 
Coarser  Pottery. — This  extensive 
collection  is  arranged  in  3  rooms.  The 
1st  Room  contains  principally  speci- 
mens of  the  coarser  vessels  con- 
nected with  domestic  economy,  very 
similar  to  those  now  in  use  in  this 
country.  In  the  recess  of  one  of  the 
windows  are  two  Gliraria,  or  cage  vases, 
in  which  the  ancients  fattened  dormice 
(gUres),  which  they  considered  as  a 
great  culinary  delicacy.  In  one  of  the 
presses  is  a  fine  bowl  with  low  reliefs 
in  red  Arezzo  ware,  covered  with  bas- 
reliefs,  and  with  the  hospitable  inscrip- 
tion,   BIBE,    AMICE     DE    MEO. — In    the 

\>nd  Room  are  several  Etruscan  sepul- 
chral urns  in  terracotta,  each  having 
a  recumbent  figure  on  the  lid ;  and 
uear  the  window  two  colossal  statues 
of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  oriEsculapius  and 
Hygeia,  found  at  Pompeii ;  2  puteals, 
or  mouths  of  cisterns,  with  reliefs.  On 
one  of  the  walls  are  the  celebrated 
Volscian  bas-reliefs  found  at  Velletri, 
formerly  in  the  Museo  Borgia  there ; 


they  are  unfortunately  mere  fragments, 
but  in  a  fine  early  or  Etruscan  style : 
they  represent  warriors  on  horseback 
and  in  chariots ;  traces  of  painting 
still  exist  on  them.  In  one  of  the 
presses  is  a  curious  collection  of 
those  money-boxes,  still  used  in  many 
countries  on  the  Continent,  in  Italy 
called  Caroselle  and  Saki  Denari,  in 
which  coin  can  be  introduced  but  not 
withdrawn  without  breaking  the  vessel, 
a  mode  used  by  children  and  the  lower 
orders  to  deposit  their  savings :  in  one 
of  these  vases  are  the  hoardings  of  an 
inhabitant  of  Pompeii,  18  centuries 
ago,  consisting  of  several  coins  of  the 
reign  of  Vespasian.  The  collection  of 
earthenware  lamps,  in  such  general  use 
in  Roman  times,  is  very  extensive ; 
one  for  10  circular  wicks,  and  another 
in  the  form  of  an  ancient  galley,  are 
elegant. — In  the  Srd  Room  the  presses 
are  filled  with  reliefs  in  terracotta, 
with  small  busts,  votive  figures,  legs, 
arms,  &c,  statuettes,  and  numerous 
unpainted  vases,  some  with  Etruscan 
forms ;  a  series  of  ex  votos,  or  offerings 
for  cures  effected — amongst  them  a 
human  head  strongly  studded  with  pus- 
tules of  small  pox — chiefly  discovered 
about  Calvi,  the  ancient  Cales. 

Recrossing  the  great  stairs,  we  reach 
the 

Cum^an  Collection,  arranged  in 
2  rooms.  It  was  formed  by  the  late 
Prince  of  Syracuse,  and  purchased  by 
the  Prince  of  Carignano,  who  presented 
it  to  the  Museum.  It  consists  exclusively 
of  objects  discovered  in  excavations 
made  at  Cumse,  principally  of  vases  in 
terracotta,  and  bronzes. — In  the  1  st  Room 
are  many  specimens  of  coloured  glass, 
ladies'  ornaments,  such  as  combs, 
toothpicks,  a  paper-knife,  some  good 
Greek  jewellery. — In  the  centre  of 
the  2nd  Room  a  head  or  mask  in  wax, 
found  in  a  tomb,  and  supposed  to  be  the 
portrait  of  its  occupant.  One  of  the  vases 
in  terracotta,  in  this  room,  in  the  Italo- 
Greek  style,  with  bas-reliefs  of  12 
figures  representing  the  combats  of 
the  Amazons  and  Lapithse,  is  particu- 
larly worthy  of  notice.  There  are  sev 
fine  Italo-Greek  or  Etruscan  vases 
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Ascending  now  to  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Palace,  we  reach,  at  the  head  of 
the  great  stairs,  on  the  rt.  of  the  land- 
ing place — 

Collection  of  Gold  and  Silver 
Ornaments,  and  Vases,  Cameos, 
Gems,  and  Articles  of  Food, 
Colours,  &c.  {Oggetti  preziosi)  (F). — 
This  room  is  surrounded  by  presses. 

Among  the  objects  in  silver  in  the 
presses  to  the  1.  may  be  mentioned, — 
A  silver  vase  from  Herculaneum,  with 
reliefs  representing  the  Apotheosis  of 
Homer.— Silver  mirrors,  with  reliefs 
of  victories. — A  very  curious  sundial  in 
the  singular  form  of  a  shoulder  of  bacon ; 
on  its  surface  are  engraved  the  names 
of  the  months,  and  certain  lines  to 
enable  the  observer  to  determine  the 
hour  by  the  projection  of  the  shade  cast 
by  a  style  upon  them;  from  gnomic 
considerations  it  would  appear  that 
this  singular  little  instrument  was  con- 
structed rather  for  the  latitude  of 
Rome  than  for  that  of  Pompeii,  where 
it  was  found. — Another  remarkable 
specimen  in  the  same  press  is  what 
from  its  form  appears  to  have  been  a 
reading -glass,  or  concavo-convex  lens : 
the  decomposed  state  of  the  glass  pre- 
vents its  magnifying  powers  being 
now  tested. — Three  very  handsome 
tripods  or  incense-burners. — Two  very 
beautiful  cups  with  rich  foliage  in  high 
relief. — Two  small  vases  with  reliefs  of 
male  and  female  centaurs  and  lovely 
Cupids. — A  series  of  silver  vessels  found 
at  Pompeii,  in  the  House  of  Meleager. — 
A  collection  of  rin^s  from  the  Greek 
tombs  of  Armento  in  the  province  of 
Basilicata. —  A  collection  of  plate, 
including  jelly-moulds,  dishes,  &c, 
discovered  at  Pompeii  in  1836. — Near 
here,  ( upon  a  marble  pedestal,  are 
exhibited  2  very  beautiful  Greek  ear- 
rings, discovered  near  Taranto,  given 
to  the  Museum  by  Baron  Chatillon. 

Among  the  objects  in  gold  in  the 
presses  to  the  rt.  may  be  mentioned, — 
Gold  chain,  armlet,  necklace,  matri- 
monial ring,  and  earrings,  found  with 
•   female  skeleton  in  the    House    of 
iomed    at    Pompeii. — Armlets   with 
rpents'  heads,  some  with  inscriptions, 
)m  the  same  place. — Graceful  brooches 


with  small  figures  of  Bacchus  and  other 
divinities. — A  series  of  gold  articles 
from  the  tombs  at  Ruvo,  celebrated 
for  their  Etruscan  vases,  consisting 
of  a  lady's  necklace  formed  of  heads  of 
the  bearded  Bacchus,  acorns,  &c. — Ear- 
rings richly  chased. — Two  small  co- 
loured smalt  bottles,  on  handsome  gold 
stands,  to  contain  perfumes. — A  hand- 
some necklace  from  S.  Agata  dei 
Goti,  the  ancient  Saticula.  —  Rings 
from  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii, 
one  with  the  finger-bone  of  the 
wearer  still  in  it.  —  A  Roman  bulla 
worn  round  the  neck. — An  elaborately 
worked  circlet  in  gold,  for  the  head,  set 
with  garnets,  from  Frassana. — Ibex  or 
bouquetin,  in  massive  gold,  from  Edessa 
in  Asia;  it  belonged  to  the  Museo 
Borgia. — Gold  leaf,  necklaces,  earrings, 
fibulas,  hair-pins,  &c.  &c. — Upon  a 
pedestal  stands  the  large  gold  lamp, 
discovered  near  the  sea-gate  at 
Pompeii  in  1863,  with  other  gold  orna- 
ments. 

Before  the  window  is  the  cele- 
brated Tazza  Farnese,  in  onyx  or  sar- 
donyx, considered  as  the  most  pre- 
cious object  of  its  kind  that  has 
been  preserved  to  us.  It  consists  of  a 
shallow  cup  of  8  inches  in  diameter, 
richly  decorated  with  reliefs  both 
within  and  without.  Outside  it  is 
ornamented  with  the  head  of  Medusa, 
covering  the  whole  surface;  within 
with  a  richly  sculptured  group  of  seven 
figures,  which  have  given  rise  to  much 
antiquarian  discussion  as  to  the  sub- 
ject it  represents.  Visconti  considers 
it  to  refer  to  the  fecundation  of  Egypt 
produced  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  personified  by  the  figure  of  an 
old  man  seated  beside  a  tree,  and  a 
female  on  a  sphinx ;  whilst  Quaranta 
supposes  it  to  be  relative  to  the  festival 
of  the  harvest,  instituted  by  Alexander 
the  Great  when  he  founded  Alexandria. 

The  presses  on  the  right-hand  wall 
contain,  first,  several  articles  of  food 
and  of  household  use — dates,  walnuts, 
figs,  pine-kernels,  pomegranate-seeds, 
eggs,  oil  desiccated,  a  purse  with  coins 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  &c.  Not  the 
least  curious  object  here  is  a  loaf  of 
bread  on  which  is  impressed  the  baker's 
name,  Q.  Cranius,  and  several  of  the 
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eighty  loaves  discovered  in  a  baker's 
oveii  at  Pomueii  in  18G2.    Portions  of 
nets,  with  the  needles  used  in  making 
them;  jars,  in  earthenware  and  glass, 
containing  oil,  olives,  and  grain ;  corks 
for  bottles;  and  a  slab  with  spatula 
which  belonged  to  a  Fompeian  apothe- 
cary.    There   are   also  several    car- 
bonized remains  of  wearing  apparel,  of 
ropes,  nets,  sea-shells,  such  as  tritons, 
cones,  cypress,   &c,  still   preserving 
their  colours.    In  one  of  these  presses 
is  a  purse,  containing  coins  of  the  reign 
of  Claudius,  found  with  a  skeleton  in 
a  house  at  Pompeii.    In  two  others  are 
preserved  the    contents  of  a  colour- 
dealer's  shop,  consisting  of  masses  of 
different  pigments,  all  metallic,  of  sul- 
phur, pumice8tone,  talc — in  this  case  a 
variety  of  foliated  gypsum ;  and  in  that 
on  the  rt.  of  the  entrance  is  a  large 
specimen  of  Amianthus  tissue,  used  in 
burning  and  collecting  the  ashes  of  the 
dead — it  was  found  in  a  cinerary  urn 
near  Vasto,  in  the  Abruzzi;  beneath 
are  some  interesting  sculptures  in  ivory 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  amongst  which 
a  small   statue    of  Hercules,   nearly 
copied  from  the  Ercole  Farnese ;  frag- 
ments of  a  group  which  appears  to 
have  been  a  copy  of  the  Toro  Farnese ; 
and  a  small  statue  of  Venus,  remark- 
able for  its  gold-leaf  coating. 

In  a  number  of  glass  cases  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  is  the  very  rich  series  of 
cameos,  intaglios,  rings,  &c.  Among 
them  may  be  noticed. — In  the  \st  case, 
—  Venvts  at  the  bath,  with  t»  figures,  in 
sardonyx. —  Victory  in  a  car,  in  agate. — 
A  very  beautiful  cameo,  representing 
Jupiter  destroying  the  Titans,  with  the 
name  of  the  artist,  Aphenion. — Fine 
head  of  Medusa. — Iola  with  the  club 
of  Hercules. — Copy  of  the  part  of  the 
Toro  Farnese  group  which  represents 
the  son  of  Antiope  releasing  Dirce 
from  the  bull's  head,  and  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  under  M.  Angelo's 
direction  in  the  restoration  of  that 
celebrated  specimen  of  ancient  statuary. 
— Good  head  of  Augustus,  and  one  of 
Tiberius  in  paste. — Excellent  likeness 
of  Galba.  In  the  2nd  case,  Ajax  and 
Cassandra. — Perseus,  with  the  name  of 
the    artist,  Dioscorides. — Artemi*    re- 


posing, with  the  name  of  the  artist, 
Apollonius. — Cornelian  in  the  form  of 
a  bulla,  with  the  heads  of  Marcus, 
Aurelius  and  Lucilla  engraved  upon 
it. — Cornelian  with  the  head  of  Apollo, 
surrounded  by  the  12  signs  of  the 
Zodiac.  In  the  3rd  case  are  several 
specimens  of  onyx  and  cornelian 
prepared  for  the  work  of  the  cameo 
engraver.  The  &th  case  contains  a 
very  rich  collection  of  finger-rings. 
One  from  Ruvo  has  a  large  but  coarse 
emerald :  the  stone  is  pierced  with  a 
cavity,  in  which  poison  is  supposed  to 
have  been  secreted. — A  massive  gold 
ring  with  a  fine  male  head,  probably  of 
Marcus  Brutus,  with  the  name  of  the 
Greek  artist  Anaxalas  beneath :  it  was 
discovered  in  a  Roman  tomb  near  Ca- 
pua. — One  ring  has  an  historical  interest, 
a  cameo  with  a  comic  mask;  when 
discovered  at  Pompeii,  Charles  III. 
had  it  mounted  as  a  ring,  which  he 
wore  for  years.  On  embarking  to 
assume  the  crown  of  Spain,  he  took  it 
from  his  finger,  saying  he  would 
carry  away  nothing  from  the  king- 
dom he  had  governed  so  long,  ordering 
it  to  be  replaced  in  the  Museum. 

Beyond  the  collection  of  Oggetti 
Preziosi  is  the  so-called 

Reserved  Cabinet,  or  Raccolta  Por- 
nngrafica  (G),  open  to  male  visitors 
only. 

Opposite  to  the  collection  of  Oggetti 
Preziosi  opens 

The  Numismatic  Collection,  con- 
tained in  5  rooms  (H  I,  2,  3,  4,  5), 
recently  arranged  and  catalogued  by 
Cav.  Fiorelli.  1 1  contains  nearly  40,000 
specimens,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
medals  and  coins  of  Magna  Greecia, 
Sicily,  and  of  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
modern  coins  preserved  at  the  Mint 
have  been  recently  added  to  it,  as  well 
as  a  series  of  Papal  medals  given  by 
Pius  IX. 

From  H  5  a  door  on  the  1.  leads  into 

The  Santangelo  Collection  (J), 
a    very    important    addition  to   the 
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Museo  Nazionale,  purchased  from  the  | 
heirs  of  the  late  Count  of  St.  A., 
long  one  of  the  ministers  of  Francis 
I.,  by  whom  it  was  formed.  Tt  has 
been  very  tastefully  arranged  in  3 
halls  by  Cav.  Fiorelli,  who  has  pub- 
lished a  catalogue  of  one  of  its  most 
important  portions — the  Numismatic 
Series,  consisting  of  several  thousand 
coins,  particularly  rich  in  those  from 
Magna  Grsecia  and  Sicily.  In  the  1st 
Room  are  the  presses  containing  these 
coins,  and  in  open  cases  are  exhibited 
a  series  of  cast  tokens  in  copper,  de- 
nominated JEs  Grave,  of  the  several 
towns  of  Italy ;  and  of  the  medals  of 
the  Popes,  other  Italian  sovereigns, 
and  of  celebrated  national  characters. 
Around  have  been  placed  some  good 
Etruscan  vases ;  and  on  the  walls  are 
some  mosaics,  one  of  Mercury  and 
Hope,  very  good ;  also  two  others  of  a 
cockfight,  and  a  panther.  In  the  2nd 
Room  have  been  arranged  the  bronzes, 
Greek    and  Roman  armour,    ancient 

flass,  terracotta  figures,  and  lamps, 
n  the  3rd  Room  are  the  Italo-Greek 
vases ;  a  Patera  of  unusually  large  di- 
mensions on  a  stand  in  the  centre  of 
the  hall ;  an  extensive  series  of  Rhy- 
tong  or  drinking-cups  in  the  form  of 
heads  of  animals  of  every  kind,  &c. 
From  here  a  door  leads  into 

The  Collection  of  Etruscan  or 
Italo-Greek  Vases  (Kj. — One  of  the 
most  important  in  Europe.  It  con- 
tains about  4000  specimens,  all  from 
Southern  Italy  and  Sicily.  They  consist 
principally  of  painted  vases  found  in 
tombs.  A  proper  catalogue  of  them  is 
much  needed.  The  choicest  specimens 
are  placed  upon  pedestals.  The  rooms, 
7  in  number,  are  paved  in  ancient 
mosaics,  all  greatly  restored.  The  1st 
or  Circular  Hall  (K  1)  contains  several 
of  the  smaller  vases  from  Southern 
Italy,  the  ground  in  general  black,  the 
paintings  white  or  coloured ;  the  large 
black  vases  with  gilding  on  the  neck,  in 
the  form  of  an  Etruscan  necklace,  are 
from  Cumse,  closely  resembling  those 
from  Cyrenaica  in  the  British  Museum. 
— In  the  centre  of  the  room,  on  an  old 
Mosaic  table,  is  a  large  vase,  found  at 
Armento,  on  which  is  represented  the 


Gods  presiding  over  the  feasts  of  the 
Amhervalia. — Three  vases  in  the  style  of 
those  from  Cervetri,with  rude  black  and 
red  figures  arranged  in  zones ;  one 
with  representations  of  lions,  antelopes, 
and  other  animals. — In  the  presses  are 
several  for  domestic  use  in  coarse  black 
ware,  similar  to  those  found  at  Cervetri, 
Chiusi,  and  Sarteano,  &c,  in  Tuscany. 
2nd  Room  (K  2).  The  mosaic  here  is 
formed  of  coloured  marbles,  and  re- 
presents flowers  and  naval  emblems. — 
Near  the  window  are  two  small  models 
of  tombs  from  S.  Agata  dei  Goti  and 
Pffistum,  showing  how  the  vases  of  the 
collection  have  been  found.  —  In  the 
presses  are  specimens  from  the  Basili- 
cata,  Terra  di  Lavoro,  in  an  inferior 
style  of  art.  On  pedestals  are, — 
Meleager  and  the  boar  hunt. — Marriage 
of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne. — Marsyas  sen- 
tenced to  be  flayed  alive  (a  red  vase). — 
Orestes  and  Electra  sitting  on  the  tomb 
of  Agamemnon,  with  'their  names  in 
Greek  letters.  Combat  with  the 
Amazons  on  one  side,  and  Theseus  and 
Antiope  on  the  other.  3rd  Room(K  3). 
The  floor  a  handsome  black  and  white 
mosaic  from  Pompeii.  Vases  chiefly 
from  Apulia  and  the  Basilicata.  On 
pedestals  are, — Dsedalns  and  Icarus — 
Cupid  in  a  car,  from  Cumse. — Hercules 
in  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and 
the  death  of  Archemorus,  son  of 
Lycurgus,  King  of  Thessaly  and  Eury- 
dice,  with  Greek  inscriptions  from 
Ruvo ;  the  handles  Gorgon  heads. 
4th  Room  (K4j.  Vases  from  the 
province  of  Bari.  The  white  and 
black  mosaic  on  the  floor  represents  sea 
monsters  and  dolphins,  surrounded  by 
the  walls  of  a  town,  and  a  fisherman 
with  his  landing-net  in  the  centre.  On 
the  pedestals, — Ajax  and  Cassandra, 
vase  with  Gorgon  head  handles,  from 
Ruvo. — Andromeda,  from  Bari. — The 
celebrated  Darius  vase,  from  Canosa  ; 
the  paintings  on  it  represent  Darius 
meditating  the  conquest  of  Greece,  with 
Jupiter  and  Pallas  above  assuring 
Greece  of  their  support:  below  is 
seen  the  minister  of  Darius,  seated  at 
a  table,  receiving  the  subsidies  from 
certain  towns,  and  holding  a  tablet,  on 
which  is  written  in  Greek  characters 
"  8  talents,"  probably  the  amount  lying 
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before  him  in  a  bag ;  all  the  principal 
figures    have  their  names  affixed  in 
Greek  letters. — A  beautiful  baUtmario, 
or  bottle-shaped  vase,  with  reliefs  of 
the  faying  of  Marsyas,  with  Apollo 
and  the  Muses  looking  on. — On  another 
large  vase  from  Canosa  are  paintings 
representing  the  sacrifice  at  the  death 
of  Patroclus ;  the  funeral  pile,  with 
the  words    YlarpotcKov    Ta<pos,    *'  the 
tomb  of  Patroclus,"   on   it ;  whilst  a 
human  sacrifice  has  been  made,  and 
other  victims  await  their  fete,  Achilles 
pours  out  libations;   on  one  side  the 
body  of  Hector  is  seen  attached  to  the 
car  that  was  to  be  drawn  three  times 
round  the  bier;  the  old  man  with  a 
lyre  is  supposed  to  represent  Homer. 
hih  Room  { K  5).      The   mosaic   here 
is    in    white,    black,  and    coloured 
marbles.  In  this  apartment  are  some  of 
the  finest  vases,  as  regards  execution, 
in  the  Museum ;  most  of  them  from 
Nola. — On  pedestals  are — a  vase,   on 
which  is   represented  the   Burning  of 
Troy,  with    the   leading  incidents  of 
the  closing  scene  of  the   Iliad.      At 
the  altar    is    Priam,  prepared  to  re- 
ceive  the  deathblow  from    Pyrrhus, 
while  the    dead  body  of  Polites  lies 
at  his    feet,  Hecuba    is    sitting    dis- 
consolate on  the  ground,  and  Ulysses 
and  Diomed  stand  by,  spectators  of  the 
scene.      Beyond  this   group  is  Ajax 
threatening  Cassandra  with  death,  as 
she  clings  to  the  Palladium  for  safety. 
In  the  distance,  iEueas   is  seen  with 
Anchises    on   his   back,   and   leading 
Ascanius   to   the    ships.     This  vase, 
which  is  perhaps  the  pearl  of  the  col- 
lection, was  found  at  Nola,  enclosed 
in  a  rough  terra-cotta  outer  case,  and 
in  as  good  preservation  as  the  day  it 
came  out'  of  the  potter's  furnace.    It  is 
marked  with  the  Greek  word  KAA02, 
three   times  repeated,  to  signify  how 
beautiful    it    was    considered   by  the 
ancients  :  it  contained  human  ashes. — 
The  largest  known  painted  vase,  being  5ft. 
8  in.  high,  and  7  ft.  2  in.  in  circum- 
ference,  the  principal  subjects  being 
combats  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  of 
Achilles   and  Penthesilea,  &c,  from 
Ruvo. — A  very  beautiful  vase  or  olla, 
with  a  representation  of  the  Greek 
Nedinia,  or  Roman  Vinalia,  the  closing 


feast  of  the  vintage,  with  a  sacrifice  to 
Bacchus,  found  at  Nocera, — A  two- 
handled  vase,  with  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne.  Mh  Room  (K  6).  The  floor 
here  is  formed  of  a  mosaic  from  Hercu- 
laneum,  in  coloured  marbles.  A  great 
number  of  the  vases  in  this  room 
are  painted  with  black  figures  on  a  red 
ground,  different  from  the  majority  of 
those  of  Magna  Greecia :  many  are  from 
Vulci  and  Etruria,  properly  so  called. 
On  a  pedestal  is, — a  Balsamario,  or  bell- 
shaped  vase,  with  paintings  representing 
the  story  of  Cadmus  and  the  dragon ; 
there  are  several  figures,  with  their 
names,  and  that  of  the  painter,  Asteas. 
— In  the  presses  around  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  patera,  or  shallow  vases  with 
handles,  many  having  representations 
of  fishes  and  animals ;  there  are  a 
splendid  pair  with  white  wreaths  of 
vine-leaves  inside  and  figures  out. — The 
series  of  coloured  painted  vases  in  this 
room  is  also  very  beautiful.  7  th  Room 
(K  7).  The  presses  here  are  filled  with 
vases  of  a  miscellaneous  kind;  the 
drinking-cups  in  the  shape  of  bearded 
heads  of  men,  of  horses  and  stags,  are 
very  beautiful — On  a  pedestal  is, — 
a  large  vase  from  Ruvo,  Orpheus  and 
Ewydice. — In  the  presses, — A  very 
valuable  vase  representing  the  sepul 
chral  cippus  of  a  certain  Laius,  sur- 
rounded by  plants  of  the  funereal 
asphodelus,  with  a  Greek  inscription. — 
A  large  one  of  Theseus  slaying  the  Mino- 
taur, and  another  of  Hercules  and  Cen- 
taurs, are  in  the  best  style  of  ceramic 
painting. — A  fragment  of  a  large  vase, 
with  a  portion  of  a  composition  full  of 
spirit  and  anatomical  expression,  of 
the  Titans  attempting  to  reach  Olym- 
pus.— A  small  Balsamario  from  Locri, 
with  a  lovely  female  figure  playing 
upon  a  lyre,  with  the  inscription, 
Ka\cBoK€sy  "How  pretty  you  are.'* 

A  door  leads  from  the  last  room  of 
the  Italo-Greek  vases  into  the  2  large 
halls  containing  the 

Collection  of  Smaller  Bronzes 
(L).  These,  nearly  20,000  in  number, 
are  chiefly  from  Pompeii,  and  bring 
before  us  the  objects  in  every-day  use 
by  the  inhabitants  of  a  South  Italian 
city  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
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era.    The  most  remarkable  specimens 
are  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms. 

1st  Room  (L  1).  In  the  centre,— On 
an  old  table,  a  kitchen  range,  with  boiler, 
the  lid  ornamented  with  a  head  of 
Mercury. — The  celebrated  Candelabra 
from  the  Villa  of  Diomed,  one  of  the 
most  elegant  specimens  of  an  antique 
lamp  yet  discovered.  It  stands  3  ft. 
high.  On  a  rectangular  plinth  rises 
a  rich  pillar,  surmounted  by  a  capital. 
On  the  front  of  the  pillar  is  a  comic 
mask,  and  on  the  opposite  side  the 
head  of  a  bull,  with  the  Greek  word 
Bucranion.  From  the  extreme  points 
of  the  abacus,  four  ornamented 
branches  project;  the  lamps  which 
now  hang  from  them,  though  ancient, 
are  not  those  which  belonged  to  the 
stand,  and  were  not  found  with  it. 
The  pillar  is  not  placed  in  the  centre, 
but  at  one  end  of  the  plinth.  The 
space  thus  obtained  may  have  served 
a  stand  for  the  oil-vase  used  in  supply- 
ing the  lamps.  The  plinth  is  inlaid 
with  silver,  representing  vine-leaves, 
grapes,  &c,  the  leaves  of  which  are  of 
silver,  the  stem  and  fruit  of  bright 
brass.  On  one  side  is  an  altar  with  a 
fire  upon  it ;  on  the  other  a  Bacchus 
naked,  with  his  thick  hair  plaited  and 
bound  with  ivy.  He  rides  on  a  pan- 
ther, and  has  nis  1.  hand  in  the  atti- 
tude of  holding  reins ;  with  the  rt.  he 
raises  a  drinking-horn.  This  lamp  is 
placed  on  an  old  table  of  variegated 
marble. — Iron  stocks  found  in  the  quar- 
ter of  the  soldiers  at  Pompeii,  consist- 
ing, like  those  still  seen  in  some  of  our 
English  country  towns,  of  a  set  of 
square  spaces  for  the  legs  on  an  hori- 
zontal bar,  closed  by  another  move- 
able one;  four  skeletons  were  found 
with  this  instrument  of  punishment, 
and  are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to 
prisoners  at  the  time  the  town  was  over- 
whelmed ;  and  a  circular  one,  also  with 
spaces  for  the  legs,  round  which  the 
culprits  must  have  sat,  the  legs  con- 
fined in  the  same  manner.  In  the 
presses : — A  number  of  lamps  and  lamp- 
stands,  of  remarkable  variety  and  grace 
of  form,  some  with  handsome  reliefs. 
Kitchen  utensils,  such  as  caldrons, 
saucepans,     fryingpans,    flesh  -  hooks, 


moulds  in  the  form  of  hares,  rabbits, 
birds,  &c;  an  egg -boiler  with  29 
holes.  Weights  and  measures,  many 
similar  to  those  now  in  use  at  Naples: 
the  weights  are  of  serpentine,  lead, 
and  porphyry  ;  ou  the  lead  ones  are 
the  inscriptions  Emis  and  Babe'ns  ;  a 
pair  of  scales  has  its  beam  graduated 
with  a  movable  weight  attached  to 
it,  to  mark  the  fractional  parts ;  one 
of  the  steelyards  is  marked  on  the 
beam  with  Roman  numerals  from  x  to 
xxxx,  and  bears  an  inscription  stating 
that  it  had  been  compared  with  the 
standard  in  the  Capitol — exacta.  in. 
capito/io — during  the  reign  of  Vespa- 
sian. Several  of  the  counterpoises 
of  these  steelyards  present  forms  of 
interest ;  one  of  them  is  in  the  form 
of  a  bust  of  Rome  Triumphant,  wear- 
ing a  helmet  on  which  are  small 
figures  of  Romulus  and  Remus. 
Locks,  door-handles,  swords,  sacrificial 
vsssels,  &c,  are  among  the  other 
objects  in  the  presses  in  this  room. 

2nd  Room  (L2).  In  the  centre, 
— Two  bisellia,  in  bronze,  with  in- 
laid ornaments  in  silver,  and  heads 
of  horses  and  swans,  of  beautiful 
workmanship. — A  triclinium,  used  by 
the  Romans  at  their  meals. — A  beauti- 
ful tripod  for  a  brazier,  each  arm 
ornamented  with  winged  sphinxes,  and 
the  rim  of  the  brazier  itself  decorated 
with  reliefs  of  flower-wreaths  and 
bulls'  heads. — A  fine  tassa,  or  flat 
bowl,  with  inlaid  flowers  in  silver. — 
A  lectisternium,  inlaid  with  silver  and 
red  mastic.  —  A  marble  table,  en- 
closed in  a  bronze  rim,  and  supported  on 
very  graceful  legs,  on  each  of  which  is 
a  figure  in  relief,  holding  a  rabbit. — A 
winged  Victory,  on  a  globe,  holding  a 
trophy  in  the  right  hand,  the  whole 
supporting  a  marble  slab. — A  Roman 
congius,  or  measure  of  capacity,  bearing 
also  an  inscription  of  having  been 
verified  at  the  Capitol  in  the  6th  year 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  In  the 
presses : — Surgical  instruments^  differing 
little  from  many  now  in  use :  one  is 
very  similar  to  the  speculum  uteri  which 
was  invented  as  a  new  instrument 
in  modern  times. —  Writing  materials* 
which   comprise    numerous   ink-vases 
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with  remains  of  ink;  one  of  which 
with  seven  faces,  found  at  Turricium, 
the  modern  Terlizzi,  in   the  province 
of  Ban,  has  on  it  the  seven  divinities 
that  presided    over  the  days  of  the 
week,  inlaid  in  silver;  it  is  probably 
of  the  time  of  Trajan.     Amongst  the 
other  objects  of  this   class  are — the 
calamus,  the    style    and  its  case,  the 
tabula  or  tablets  covered  with  wax  and 
separated  from  each  other  by  a  button 
or   umbilicus,  which   prevented    the 
pages  touching  when  closed,  and  a  reed 
cut  in  the  form  of  a  modern  pen. — 
Musical  instruments,  comprising  the  flute, 
the  8istrum,  cymbals  of  brass,  and  a 
singular  clarionet  without  lateral  holes, 
but  surrounded  by  metal  tubes,  the 
real  object  of  which  has  never  been 
satisfactorily   explained. — Tesseres,    or 
tickets  for  the  theatre,  bearing  numbers. 
— BeUs  for  cattle  present  no  difference 
from  those  which  are  still  in  use  in 
the    country;     fish-hooks,    &c. — The 
aHicles  for  the  toilet  comprise  mirrors 
of  metal,  pins,  ivory  bodkins,  rings, 
necklaces,    combs,     earrings,     brace- 
lets,   hairpins,   the  ornaments  called 
bull®,  and  pots  for  rouge. — The  dis- 
taffs,   spindles,    thimbles,    and    small 
spinning-wheels  show  what  were  among 
the  occupations  of  the  Roman  ladies. — 
A  very  curious  instrument  of  seven 
tubes   in  ivory  covered  with  bronze, 
similar  to  the  modern  bagpipe  of  the 
Abruzzi  mountaineers,   or  Zampognari, 
found  in  the  barracks  at  Pompeii.— A 
portable  stove,  in  the  form  of  a  medi- 
aeval castle,    having  towers    at  each 
corner,  with  a  compartment  surround- 
ing  for  heating  water,  on  the  same 
principles  as  in  our  modern  kitchen- 
ranges;    the  machicolations  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  used  to  support  spits 
over  the  central  brazier. — A  drinking- 
cup  for  libation,  with  a  stag's  head,  the 
eyes  inlaid  with  silver. — Two  beautiful 
double-handled  water-pots,  with  silver 
inlaying ;  on  one  handle  the  name  of 
the  owner,  Cornelia    Chelidon,  from 
Herculaneum. — A  very  curious  vessel 
for  heating  water,  on  the  principle  of 
our  modern  tea-urns,  having,  like  the 
Russian  $amovarsf  a  space  for  charcoal 
in  the  centre. — Other  articles  in  these 
rooms    include  loaded  and    ordinary 


dice,  door-hinges  of  bronze,  locks, 
keys  (a  set  of  which  were  found  with 
a  skeleton  in  the  House  of  Diomed 
at  Pompeii),  latches,  bolts,  door-handles 
richly  worked,  screws;  metal  articles 
of  horse  trappings,  and  harness,  bridles, 
stirrups;  kitchen  pots,  sieves,  tongs; 
children's  toys,  &c— Near  the  window 
are : — Two  curule  chairs,  one  of  bronze 

?;ilded  ;  and  several  leaden  vases,  used 
or  collecting  water. 

3rd  Room  (L  3)  is  decorated  in  the 
Pompeian  style.  In  it  are: — A  tricli- 
nium,  consisting  of  3  bronze  bedsteads, 
inlaid  with  silver; — 2  large  money- 
chests,  strongly  bound  in  iron  and 
bronze,  one  discovered  in  1864,  near 
the  Sea  Gate  at  Pompeii,  the  other,  more 
decorated  still,  with  bronze  figures  in 
relief,  from  a  house  on  the  Via  di 
Stabise  in  the  same  town;  both  were 
empty  of  valuable  contents  when 
opened. 

The  Collection  of  Papyri  (M), 
placed  in  a  series  of  rooms  in  the  1. 
wing  on  ascending  the  great  staircase, 
before  entering  the  picture  gallery. — 
This  collection  excites  the.  strongest 
interest,  not  merely  for  the  intrinsic 
value  of  the  ancient  writings,  but 
also  for  the  skill  with  which  masses 
of  blackened  matter,  buried  for  cen- 
turies, and  changed  by  the  action 
of  air  and  moisture  into  what  were 
at  first  considered  to  be  sticks  of  char- 
coal, have  been  unrolled  and  success- 
fully deciphered.  Nearly  the  whole 
collection  was  discovered  in  1752,  in 
a  suburban  villa  at  Herculaneum,  in  a 
small  room  which  had  evidently  been 
a  library,  for  the  papyri  were  ranged 
in  presses  round  the  walls  of  the 
apartment.  The  workmen  destroyed 
those  which  were  first  discovered, 
thinking  that  they  were  mere  pieces 
of  charcoal;  but  on  the  opening  of 
this  room  the  remarkable  arrangement 
of  the  rolls  excited  curiosity,  and  led  to 
the  discovery  of  Greek  and  Latin  words. 
The  whole  collection  in  the  villa  was 
then  carefully  preserved,  and  deposited 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Portici,  toge- 
ther with  seven  inkstands  of  various 
forms,  a  stylus  and  its  case,  bronze  busts 
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of  Epicurus,  Zeno,  and   Hermachns, 
bearing  their  names  in  Greek  letters, 
and  other  articles  which  were  found  in 
the  same  apartment.    The  first  person 
who  suspected  the  real  character  of  the 
papyri  was  Paderni,  who,  in  a  letter  to 
our  countryman  Dr.  Mead,  expressed 
his  conviction  that  the  supposed  sticks 
of  charcoal  were  MSS.  altered  by  the 
action  of  the  fire.   A  long  time  elapsed 
after  this  discovery  was  verified  by  fur- 
ther observations  before  any  practical 
means  of  unrolling  the  papyri  was  de- 
vised.    The  papyrus  was  formed  of 
thin  laminae  of  the  vegetable  tissue  of 
the  rush  whose  name  it  bears;  a*hd 
these  laminae  were  pasted  together  so 
as  to  form  a  long  narrow  sheet  varying 
from  8  to  16  inches  in  breadth.    The 
surface  was  polished  with  some  hard 
substance,  and  the  ink  was  then  ap- 
plied with  a  reed  or  calamus.     This 
ink,  however,  being  a  simple  black 
fluid,  without  a  mordant,  was  liable  to 
be  effaced  by  the  application  of  mois- 
ture.   The  utmost  skill  and  caution 
were  therefore  necessary  in  unrolling 
the  papyri  to  preserve  uninjured  the 
writing  upon  their  surface.   Mazzocchi 
tried  in  vain  the  plan  of  placing  them 
under  a  bell  glass  in  the  sun,  believing 
that  the  moisture  and  heat  would  detach 
the  leaves.   The  Padre  Piaggi  at  length 
invented   an   ingenious   machine    for 
separating  and  unrolling  them,  which, 
although  tedious  in  its  operation,  is 
still  used  as  the  best  that  has  yet  been 
suggested.    Sir  Humphry  Davy  visited 
Naples  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  the  resources    of  chemistry 
could  not  be  made  available  in  dis- 
covering a  more  expeditious  and  cer- 
tain process  of  unrolling.    After  ana- 
lysing several  papyri,  he  tried  various 
experiments  with  more  or  less  success, 
but  at  last  he  relinquished  the  under- 
taking, from  disappointment,  it  is  said, 
at  the  failure  of  his  plans.    The  num- 
ber of  papyri  now  exceeds   1750,  of 
which  about  500  have  been  success- 
fully unrolled.     Several  volumes  of 
the  transcripts  have  been    published 
—.3    in    1861,   and    2   in    1862.     No 
MS.  of   any  known  work  has  been 
discovered;  and  so  far  as  the  exami- 
:on  has  yet  advanced,  the  library 


seems  to    have    consisted  chiefly  of 
treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy. 
Two  books  of  a  Treatise  de  Nature  by 
Epicurus,  and  some  on  Music,  on  Vice 
and  Virtue,  and  on  Rhetoric  by  Philo- 
demus,  a  philosopher  from  Syria,  who 
appears  to  have  visited  Rome  in  the 
time    of  Cicero,    are  the    most    im- 
portant of  these  discoveries.    Nearly 
all  the  MSS.  have  lost  their  first  leaves, 
but  the  titles  are  repeated  at  the  end. 
They  are  written  in  columns  contain- 
ing from  20  to  40  lines  in  each,  and 
without  stops  or  marks  of  any  kind  to 
indicate  the  terminations  of  sentences 
or  the  divisions  of  words.     The  letters 
of  the  Greek  MSS.,  with  the  exception 
of  the  m,  are  all  capitals ;  some  of  them 
are  peculiar  in  form,  and  bear  accents 
and  marks  of  which  all  knowledge  has 
been  lost.  The  a,  a,  e,  a,  M,  p,  and  2, 
as  Winckelmann  pointed  out  nearly  a 
century  ago  in  his  letter  to  Count  Bruhl, 
differ  in  character  from  all  other  ex- 
amples of  ancient  writing  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.   The  columns  are  from 
3  to  4  inches  in  width,  and  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  spaces  of  about  an 
inch ;  they  are  also  in  some  cases  di- 
vided by  red  lines. 

A  very  curious  fragment,  consisting 
of  a  portion  of  volcanic  ashes,  on  which 
are  impressed  a  piece  of  a  papyrus 
from  Pompeii,  has  recently  been  placed 
here,  the  only  literary  fragment  yet 
discovered  in  that  ruined  city;  it 
appears  to  belong  to  a  legal  document 
relative  to  the  transfer  of  property. 

Having  now  gone  over  the  most 
interesting  portions  of  the  antiquarian 
collections,  the  visitor  must  retrace  his 
steps  to  the  Great  Staircase,  out  of 
which,  on  the  1.  or  eastern  side,  opens 

A  room  (N)  corresponding  to  that 
of  the  gems,  &c.,  on  the  other  side, 
containing  copies  of  Pompeian  paint- 
ings. 

The  next  room  to  it  (O)  contains  the 
engravings  and  some  drawings  of  the 
great  masters,  &c. ;  the  most  remark- 
able objects  to  notice  here  being : — In 
presses. — a  series  of  volumes  containing 
a  rich  collection  of  engravings  forme*  i 
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by  Count  Finnian,  Minister  of  Maria 
Teresa,  and  which,  being  part  of  the 
library  at  the  royal  palace,  were  re- 
moved here.  In  the  same  presses 
are  3  good  engraved  silver  plates  attri- 
buted to  A.  Carracd ;  and  on  the  walls 
some  cartoons  of  men  in  armour  attri- 
buted to  Michel  Angelo,  especially  a 
Venus  and  Cupid  kissing,  a  superb 
work ;  and  others  by  Raphael,  An.  Car- 
racd, Domenichino,  Correggio,  Mazzola, 
the  Zuecheris,  L.  d\  Credi,  &c.  On 
stands,— 3  busts  of  Pope  Paul  III.,  one 
attributed  to  Michel  Angelo;  and  upon 
a  bracket, — a  bronze  one  of  Dante,  said 
to  have  been  taken  from  a  cast  after 
death,  but  of  the  history  of  which  little 
is  known;  it  appears,  however,  to  date 
from  a  very  early  period.  In  the  centre 
of  this  hall  are  preserved  the  drawings 
and  plans  of  the  discoveries  at  Pompeii, 
especially  interesting  as  showing  the 
state  in  which  the  different  buildings 
were  when  uncovered. 

From  the  antechamber  of  this  hall 
we  pass  into 

The  Picture  Galleries  (Pmaco- 
tcei),  containing  upwards  of  500  paint- 
ings, many  of  which  were  brought  from 
Rome,    having     formed    a    part    of 
the  Farnese  collections.    Those  of  the 
Neapolitan  school  are  uniqne  in  the 
history  of  art,  nowhere  to  be  studied  so 
well  as  here.    The  whole  have  been 
recently  (1866-7)  arranged  by  Signor 
Salazzaro,  who  has  printed  a  concise 
catalogue  of  the  Pinacoteca  in  Eng- 
lish— a  translation  of  the  hand  ones 
placed  in  each   room — giving  merely 
the  numbers,  the  name  of  the  painter, 
and  the  subject,  without  any  reference 
to  its  history.    It  may  be  purchased  at 
the  sale  room  for  1  fr. 

1st  Room  (P.  1).  Roman  School. 
The  paintings  most  worthy  of  notice 
here  are — 5.  Claude,  A  Sunset  on 
the  Sea, — 27.  Sassoferrato,  The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Shepherds,  has  a  cheerful 
effect,  which  is  unusual  for  the  age 
in  which  the  painter  lived  (1635).—  46. 
Polidoro  da  Caravaggio,  Jesus  falling 
beneath  the  cross.— Of  the  several 
supposed  copies  from  Raphael,  the 
only  one    worthy   of    notice — 28 — is 


an  indifferent  copy  or  replica  of  the 
beautiful  Madonna  delle  Grazie  in  the 
Bridgwater  Gallery. 

2nd  Room  (P  2).  Parma  and 
Genoese  Schools.  1.  Ber.  Strozzi  (Capuc 
cino),  Head  of  a  Monk. — 2.  Castiglione 
A  pretty  composition  of  a  Woman  and 
Child. — 14.  Schidone,  Christian  Charity. 
— 35.  Parmegianino,  The  City  of  Parma 
as  Pallas,  unarming  the  young  Ales- 
sandro  Farnese. 

3rd  Room  (P  3).  Lombard  School, 
or  of  Cesar  e  da  Sesto.  1,  23.  Schidone, 
Portraits  of  the  Shoemaker,  and  of  the 
Tailor  of  Pope  Paul  III.— 12.  Parme- 
gianino,  pretended  Portrait  of  Amerigo 
Vespucci. — 11.  Bernardino  Luini,  St. 
John  the  Baptist — 17.  Cesar e  da  Sesto, 
A  large  Adoration  of  the  Magi ;  full  of 
mannerism,  and  with  much  useless  and 
oppressive  richness  in  the  accessories, 
— 24.  A  carious  triptych  of  the  early 
Lombard  School,  representing  the 
Nativity,  the  Visitation,  and  the 
Adoration  of  the  Magi. 

4th  Room  (P  4).  Venetian  School. 
— 4.  Aivise  (Zuigi)  Vivarini,  The  Vir- 
gin between  St  Thomas  and  St  Ber- 
nard; much  rubbed  and  daubed  over; 
a  good  specimen  of  the  master.-* 
6.  A  pretended  Portrait  of  Anne 
Boleyn,  attributed  to  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo.  —  8.  Sebastiano  del  Piombo, 
"  Head  of  a  Monk ; "  considered  by 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  to  be  a  portrait 
of  Pope  Clement  VII.,  "  executed  with 
surprising  clearness  and  force  of  cha- 
racter and  expression." — 83,  48,  58, 
Garofah,  3  small  subjects  of  St 
Sebastian,  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi* 
and  the  Circumcision. — 39.  H  Moretto, 
Our  Saviour  bound;  a  fine  little 
work  in  the  painter's  broad  silvery 
manner,  and  modelled  with  extreme 
care. — 49.  Schiavoni,  Christ  before 
Herod.— 8,  13,  16,  22,  25,  28,  41,  44, . 
47,51,52,55.  Canaletti  (B.  Bellotti). 
A  series  of  views  of  Venice,  small 
but  good. — 56.  Gird,  da  Santa  Croce, 
Martyrdom  of  St.  Lawrence. 

hth  Room  (P  5)  called  the  Sajua  di 
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Correggio,  contains  sixteen  pictures, 
nearly  all  masterpieces — 

1.  Salvator  Rosa,  Christ  Disputing 
with  the  Doctors. — 2.  Sebastiano  del 
Piombo ;  Madonna  covering  up  the 
Sleepiug  Child,  a  picture  of  great  cele- 
brity and  beauty. — 3.  Correggio,  The 
"  Zingarella,"  or  the  "Madonna  del 
Coniglio,"  a  most  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing composition.  1 1  represents  the  M  a- 
donna  resting  during  the  flight  out  of 
Egypt,  with  the  infant  Saviour  sleep- 
ing in  her  lap ;  above  are  angels  in  a 
cloud  of  palms.  "Correggio  here 
brings  out  the  maternal  element  with 
a  certain  passion,  as  though  he  felt 
he  could  give  no  higher  meaning  to 
•his  type."  It  derives  the  name  of 
"  Zingarella  "  (or  the  Gipsy)  from  the 
white  bands  plaited  into  the  hair  of  the 
Blessed  Mother,  and  that  of  the  "  Ma- 
donna del  Coniglio"  from  the  rabbit 
(coniglio)  in  the  foreground.  —  5. 
Titian,  Danae  and  Cupid  ;  a  beautiful 
picture  painted  for  Duke  Ottavia  Far- 
nese,  in  1548. — 6.  Correggio,  The  Sleep- 
ing infant  Saviour. — 7.  The  Marriage 
of  St.  Catherine;  a  small  picture, 
admitted  to  be  one  of  the  happiest 
examples  of  the  grace  and  harmony 
of  colour  for  which  Correggio  was  re- 
markable. The  subject,  taken  from 
one  of  the  legends  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Alexandria,  represents  her  betrothal 
to  the  infant  Saviour,  who  is  placing 
the  ring  upon  her  finger,  while  the 
Madonna,  one  of  the  sweetest  faces 
which  Correggio  ever  painted,  guides 
his  hand  with  an  expression  of  ten- 
derness. "That  the  Child  should 
look  up  questioningly  to  the  mother 
at  the  strange  ceremony,  is  quite  a 
feature  in  the  manner  of  Correggio, 
who  could  never  conceive  children 
other  than  naive."  In  the  counte- 
nance of  St.  Catherine  meekness  and 
beauty  are  combined  with  innocence 
and  gracefulness.  She  holds  the 
palm-branch  of  martyrdom  in  her 
right  hand,  while  the  sword  lies  upon 
the  block  on  which  she  kneels.— 8. 
Titian,  Portrait  op  Pope  Paul  III., 
half-length  figure,  sitting  in  an  arm- 
lir.  11.  Titian,  Full-length  Por- 
lit  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain ;  a 
jterpiece     of    portraiture,    power- 


fully expressive  of  the  projector  of 
the  Armada. — 12.  Spagnoktto,  St. 
Sebastian. — 13.  St.  Jerome  startled 
from  his  prayers  by  the  sound  of  the 
last  trumpet ;  a  picture  hardly  to  the 
surpassed  in  power  of  execution  and 
truth  of  colouring. — 1 5.  Guercino,  The 
Magdalen  in  prayer,  her  eyes  swol'en 
with  weeping,  and  her  countenance 
expressive  of  the  deepest  penitence, 
but  still  retaining  all  her  charms. — 16. 
Rubens,  Head  of  Friar. 

6th  Room  (P  6),  called  the  Sala  di 
Raffaele,  also  containing  master- 
pieces. 

1 7.  Giulio  Romano,  The  "  Madonna 
della  Gatta,"  one  of  the  finest  of 
Giulio's  works.  It  is  a  repetition  of 
Raphael's  Holy  Family  called  "The 
Pearl,"  in  the  Museum  of  Madrid. — 
18.  Portrait  of  Cavaliere  Tibaldeo, 
formerly  attributed  to  Raphael. — 
20.  Raphael,  La  Madonna  del  Divino 
Amore.  "  Elizabeth  wants  the  child 
Christ  to  bless  little  John  kneeling  on 
the  left,  and  leads  him  gently  by  the 
hand.  Mary  prays  as  if  confirming  it ; 
she  has  let  go  her  hold  of  the  Child  on 
her  knee,  rightly,  for,  if  he  is  capable 
of  blessing,  he  must  also  be  able  to  sit 
firm.  It  is  just  in  traits  of  this  kind 
that  later  art  is  so  poor.  The  execu- 
tion must  be  the  work  of  pupils."  It 
was  painted  for  Lionello  da  Carpi.  21. 
Andrea  del  Sarto,  the  famous  copy  of 
Raphael's  Portrait  of  Leo  X., 
sitting  at  a  table,  and  attended 
by  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de*  Medici 
(afterwards  Clement  VII.)  and  Car- 
dinal de*  Rossi.  It  has  often  been 
maintained,  that  this  picture  is  the 
original,  and  that  the  picture  at 
Florence  is  the  copy.  This  assertion, 
however,  is  totally  at  variance  with 
the  history  of  the  copy  as  related  by 
Vasari.  It  appears  that  when  Fe- 
derigo  II.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  passed 
through  Florence  on  his  way  to  Rome 
to  pay  his  respects  to  Clement  VII., 
he  was  so  struck  by  the  beauty  of  Ra- 
phael's picture,  then  hanging  in  the 
palace  of  the  Medici,  that  he  begged 
the  Pope  to  present  it  to  him.  The 
Pope  granted  the  request,  and  sent 
orders  to  Ottaviano  de*  Medici,  then 
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Regent  at  Florence,  to  have  the  picture 
removed  to  Mantua  accordingly.    Ofr- 
taviano,  unwilling  that  Florence  should 
lose  so  fine  a  work  of  art,  employed 
Andrea  del  Sarto  to  paint  an  exact  copy, 
which  was  seat  to  Mantua,  and  received 
by  the  Duke  with  great  satisfaction. 
Even  Giulio  Romano,  who  was  then 
living  at  Mantua,  had  no  suspicion  of 
the  originality,  and  it  was  only  when 
Vasari  arrived  at  Mantua  that  he  was 
undeceived.    Vasari  had  been  a  pupil 
of  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  was  an  inmate 
in  the  palace  of  Ottaviano  de'  Medici 
▼hen  Andrea  was  painting  his  copy. 
He  was  therefore  a  witness  of  the  whole 
transaction,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  fact 
he  pointed  out  to  Giulio  Romano  the 
sign  made  by  Andrea  to  distinguish  his 
work,  adding  that  this  sign  was  neces- 
sary because,  when  the  two   pictures 
"  were  together,  it  was  not  possible  to 
say  which  was  by  Raphael,  and  which' 
by  Andrea."    This  sign,  it  is  said,  was 
Andrea's  own   name,  written  on  the 
edge  of  the  panel,  and  therefore  con- 
cealed by  the  frame ;  had  it  been  kept 
it  would  have  settled  the  matter  long 
ago.    "  We  miss  in  the  Naples  *  Leo ' 
the  perfect  keeping,  ease,   grandeur, 
modelling,   and  relief  of  form;    the 
peculiar  flavour  of  art  which  distin- 
guish   Sanzio   from  del    Sarto.    The 
Mantaan  double,  of  less  simplicity  in 
the  outline  than  Raphael's,  has  a  con- 
tour with  a  twang  of  Andrea's  accent 
in  it;    chiaroscuro  of    comparatively 
little  massiveness,  shadows  of  a  less 
mysterious  depth,  because  imperfectly 
modelled." — Crowe  and    Cavalcaselle. — 
22.  Portrait  of  Cardinal  Passerini,  for- 
merly attributed  to  Raphael. — 23.  Ber- 
nardino Luini,  a  Madonna. — 24.  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  Portrait  of  Clement  VII., 
mentioned  by  Vasari — 25.  3  paintings 
which  form  a  Triptych,  formerly  in 
the  Certosa  of  S.  Martino,  represent- 
ing the  Adoration  of  the  Magi,  attri- 
buted to  Lvca  Cranach. — 26.  A  Trip- 
tych  of    the  Crucifixion,   with    por- 
traits of  the  Donatarii  and  children 
on  either  side,  attributed  to  Memling, 
—27.  The  Parable  of  the  Blind  lead- 
ing the    Blind,    attributed   to   Peter 
Breughel. — 28.  A   Nativity,  attributed 
to  Albert  Durer,  and  with    the    date 
[8.  Italy.} 


1512;  a  beautifully  rich  picture,  with  a 
great  number  of  figures,  amongst 
others  of  the  Donatarii,  and  handsome 
architectural  details  in  the  background. 
Burckhardt  refers  this  picture  and  Nos. 
25  and  26,  to  a  style  which  he  calls 
Flemish — Lower  Rhenish,  and  says 
that  "  Durer  is  not  to  be  thought  of; 
the  treatment  of  the  black  outlined 
heads  is  quite  peculiar,  and  not  corre- 
sponding to.  that  of  any  known 
master.— 29.  Pemgino,  The  Madonna 
on  a  grass  mound,  in  a  landscape ;  the 
brown  tone  admirably  fused,  the  small 
figures  like  many  of  Raphael's  and  Lo 
Spagna'8. — 30.  Scipione  Gaetani,  A  fine 
portrait,  on  copper. — « I .  St.  Jerome  in 
his  Study  extracting  the  Thorn 
from  the  Lion's  Foot;  attributed  to 
Hubert  Van  Eyck,  but  considere4  by 
Frizzoni  to  bear  internal  evidence  of 
being  the  product  of  '*  one  of  the  Nea- 
politans affected  by  Flemish  influence/' 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  consider  it  to  be 
the  finest  and  best  example  of  the  pure 
Flemish  style  in  Naples :  "the  grouping 
is  masterly,  the  saint  is  stern  and  ad- 
mirably dressed  in  cloth  of  drooping 
fold,  the  lion  is  grand  in  the  calm 
of  his  repose."  It  bears  the  date 
1436,  and  is  said  by  Lanzi  to  have 
been  painted  for  the  ch.  of  S.  Lorenzo. 
— 32.  A  copy  of  the  Last  Judgment 
of  Michael  Angelo,  in  the  Sistine 
Chapel,  executed  by  Marcello  Venusti, 
or  Sebastiano  del  Piombo,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Michael  Angelo  himself, 
who  esteemed  it  so  highly  that  he 
presented  it  to  Cardinal  Farnese. — 
33.  0.  Bellini,  The  Transfiguration ; 
the  effect  of  light  on  the  central  figure 
admirable,  and  the  North  Italian  land- 
scape very  beautiful  in  the  mellow  of 
an  autumn  dawn.  35.  Parmuji  initio, 
Death  of  Lucretia. — 36.  F.  Santafette, 
Madonna  with  SS.  Jerome  and  An- 
thony of  Padua  below. 

Returning  to  the  hall  of  the  Venetian 
School,  a  door  opens  into  the 

7th  Boom  (P  7),  called  the  Salone>  and 
containing  the  larger  works  of  the 
different  Italian  schools.  Those  most 
worthy  of  notice  are — 7.  The  pre- 
tended portrait  of  Columbus,  attri- 
buted to    the  School  of    Raphael. — 
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10.  Ann.  Carracci,  A  fine  Dead  Christ 
or  Pieta. — 15.  Giorgione,  or  della  Yec- 
chia,  so-called  Portrait  of  Antonello 
Prince  of  Salerno;    a    replica    of  a 
picture  in  the  Gallery  at  Edinburgh. 
—17.  Titian,  Portraits  of   Pope  Paul 
III.,  with  his  nephews   Pier,   Luigi, 
and    Cardinal     Alessandro     Farnese, 
sketch  for  a  larger  picture. — 21.  Titian, 
A  Weeping  Magdalene ;  considered  by 
Miindler  as  superior  to  that  of  Palazzo 
Pitti. — 25.  Garofalo,  or  according  to 
Miindler,    Ortolano,  A  good  Deposi- 
tion.—  27.  Pal  ma  Vecchio,  St  Jerome 
interceding  with  the  Virgin  for  two 
devotees ;     the    most    successful    of 
Palma's    "  holy    conversations  .... 
a  noble    composition    sparkling  with 
light  in  the  dresses  and  landscape  .  .  • 
there  is  no  truer  or  more  interesting 
reflex  of  nature  than  we  find  in  the 
quiet  of  the  scene,  the  sprightliness  of 
the  child,  the  candour  of  the  saints, 
and  the  reverence  of  the  donors." — 
Crowe    and    Cwalcaselle. —  31.   Claude, 
The  Grotto  of  Egeria,  one  of  his  finest 
works;    the    groups  of   figures  in  it 
are   attributed   to  Filippo  Lauri. — 33. 
Pinturicchio,     The     Assumption      of 
the  Virgin,  very  much  in  the  early 
style  of  Perugino ;  some  of  the  heads 
are  still  fine :  it  was  painted  for  the 
Convent     of     Montoliveto. — 35.    B. 
Vivarini,    The    Madonna,  wrapped  in 
a  mantle  of  gold  brocade,  adoring  the 
Child,  with  4  saints  at  the  sides  and  4 
half  figures  in  the  air ;  painted  for  a 
church  at  Ban  in   1465. — 36.   Peter 
Breughel,  The  allegory  of  the  penitent 
deceived    by  the  world,  represented 
by  two  boys  stealing  the  purse  of  an 
aged  friar,  in  distemper ;  signed  and 
dated  1565. — 38.     Luca  Giordano,  The 
Virgin  of  the  Rosary,  with  Saints. — 
40.  Parmegianino,  A  very  pretty  por- 
trait of  his  daughter  with  a  squirrel. — 
43.  Andrea  da  Salerno,  A  large  painting 
of  SS.  Benedict,  Placidus,  and  Maurus, 
and  with  the  Great   Doctors  of  the 
Church     below. — 52.    Attributed    to 
Andrea     del      Sarto,     An     architect, 
•te,  with  his  scholar  (?). — 54. 
Rosa,  A  good  battle-piece. — 
lei  Piombo,  Portrait  of  Adrian 
Giac.  Tintoretto,  Portrait  of 


letto,  Silenus  with  Fauns  and  Satyrs ; 
crudely  naturalistic. — 60.  Fra  Barto- 
lommeo,  The  Assumption,  an  arched 
panel  with  life-size  figures,  supposed 
to  be  the  one  called  by  Vasari  u  The 
Assumption  of  Prato  "  one  of  the  many 
fine  works  executed  by  the  painter  in 
1516.  From  the  Salonewe  pass  into 
the 

Sth  Boom  (P  S\  or  The  HaU  of  the 
Venwes. — 14.  Andrea  di  Mantegna,  St. 
Euphemia,  with  the  name  of  the 
painter  and  the  date  1454 ;  "almost  an 
imitation  of  a  marble  statue,  .... 
fleshy,  admirably  drawn  and  fore- 
shortened, but  dimmed  in  colour  by 
age  and  neglect." — Crowe  and  Caval- 
caseUe.  "This  excellent  and  genuine 
work,  signed,  was  in  1866,  put  aside 
as  a  copy!" — Von  Zahn. — 34.  Valois, 
A  View  of  the  Eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  1794,  although  a  daub,  may  in- 
terest the  student  of  volcanic  pheno- 
mena ;  this  was  the  eruption  that 
destroyed  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco, 
— 37.  Portrait  of  Erasmus,  perhaps  by 
Holbein, 

Having  now  examined  all  the  paint- 
ings in  the  eastern  wings  of  the  Mu- 
seum, we  must  retrace  oar  steps  to  the 
landing-place  on  the  great  staircase, 
from  which  open  on  the  rt.  the  re- 
maining halls  of  the  Pinacoteca. 

9tk  Boom  (P  9).  Botognese  School,  or 
Hall  of  the  Caraeci. — 2.  Ann.  Caracci, 
a  Holy  Family  with  St.  Francis,  painted 
upon  a  slab  of  alabaster. — 9.  Guido, 
Ulysses  and  Nausicaa;  cold  in  con- 
ception.— 38.  BomaneUi,  a  Sibyl. — 15. 
Lionello  Spada,  Cain  and  Abel,  "in 
true  hangman  style,*'  Burokhardt. — 
47.  Guercino,  St  Peter  weeping,  with 
a  pocket-handkerchief. — 48.  Lanfranco, 
St.  Jerome  at  the  sound  of  the  Last 
Trumpet. — 69.  M.A.  Caravaggio,  Judith 
with  Head  of  Holophemes. 


\OthBoom(P\0).  Tuscan  and Umbrian 
Schools. — 4.  Cosimo  Roselli,  or,  according 
to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle,  Zaganellx, 
Marriage  of  the  Virgin. — 5.  Soddoma, 
Resurrection  of  Christ. — 33.  Gentile  da 


in  of    Austria.— 58.    Spagno- 1  Fabriano,  the  Miracle  of  the  Snowfall, 
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with  Pope  Liberius  tracing  the  founda- 
tions of  Sta.  M.  Maggiore,  or  Santa 
Maria  ad  Nives,  at  Rome,  surrounded 
by  Cardinals;  this  picture  was  once 
attributed  to  Fra  Angelico  for  its  great 
beauty  of  expression  and  delicacy  of 
the  details.— 34.  Bald.  Peruzzi,  A  good 
portrait  of  Gian  Bernardi,  a  celebrated 
engraver  on  precious  stones.— 41,  54. 
Rronzino,  2  good  male  portraits. — 36. 
Filippmo  Lippi,  A  good  Annunciation, 
with  figures  of  SS.  John  and  Andrew. 

From  the  Tuscan  School  a  door  leads 
into  the  two  great  halls  of  the  Nea- 
politan, out  of  the  first  of  which  open 
two  small  rooms  (P  11  and  P  12). 

Uth  Room  (P  11).     Byzantine  and 
Early    Umbrian    Schools.  —  There   are 
numerous  panels  attributed  to  Giotto, 
the  Gaddis,    Andrea    Verrocchio;  one, 
without     reason,     to      Gmabue ;      a 
very  curious  one,  No.  44,  by  Andrea 
da  Velletri,  a  rare  master,  signed  and 
dated    1336.      The    numerous    speci- 
mens of  the   Byzantine   school  offer 
little  interest :  the  best  with  a  recog- 
nised name  of  the  master,  No.  41,  by 
Ricco  di  Candia,  who  has  left  several  of 
his  works  in  Italy.    The  3  early  Chris- 
tian frescos  are  supposed  to  date  from 
the  6th  centy. ;  they  represent  figures 
from  a  large  composition  of  an  Agape 
or  love-feast,  and  were  found  in  the 
Catacombs  of  S.  Gennaro.    The  heads 
are   painted   with    much  spirit;    the 
remainder  very  inferior. 

\2th  Room  (P  12).  Early  Neapolitan 
School. — 1,  7,  11.  Silvestro  de*  Buoni, 
attributed  to :  a  Magdalene ;  the  Bap- 
tist ;  and  the  death  of  the  Madonna ; 
"under  Buoni's  name,  but  very  poor 
in  the  style  of  his  art" — Crowe  and 
Cavalca&elle. — 12.  Filippo  Tesauro,  at- 
tributed to :  Madonna  and  Child,  with 
saints ;  probably  (Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle)  by  a  painter  of  the  14th  cent. 
— 14.  Maestro  Stefanone,  attributed 
to :  St.  James  reading,  in  a  glory  of 
angels;  probably  (Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle) by  a  painter  of  the  15th  centy. 
— r>.  Roccadirame,  The  Archangel 
Michael. 


13M  Iteom  (P  18).  Neapolitan  School  of 
the  \4th,  \bthy  and  \6th  Centuries.— \ ,  3. 
Pietro  Donzcllo,  Our  Saviour  on  the 
Cross  ;  St.  Martin  dividing  his  Cloak 
with    the    Mendicant.      Crowe    and 
Cavalcaselle  say  of  these  works  that 
they  might  have  been  executed  by  a 
Venetian   follower  of  Mantegna  and 
Carpaccio ;  and  that  3  is  like  the  work 
of  G.  Martini  of  Udine. — 6.  Andrea 
Solario,  or  Lo  Zingaro,  a  painter  much 
thought  of  by  the  Neapolitans,  and 
living,  according  to   local  history,  at 
the  end  of  the  14th  centy.  and  begin- 
ning of  the  15th  centy.,  but  to  whom 
strict  criticism  can  assign  no  single 
authenticated    picture.      Crowe    and 
Cavalcaselle  call  him  "a  ghost  of  a 
painter,"  and  say  that  his  existence 
may  be  accepted  because  it  cannot  be 
disproved ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
knowledge as  the  production  of  one 
pencil  the  diverse  pictures  attributed 
to  him.  This  picture,  The  Virgin  and 
Child  throned,  attended  by  St.  Peter, 
St.  Paul,  St.  Sebastian,  St.  Asprenus, 
and  other  saints,  is,  according  to  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  a  large  altarpiece  of 
the  16th  centy. ;  the  figures  heavy,  the 
colour  dark-brown,  the  style  of  the 
ornamentation  and  grouping  of  the 
Madonna  and  Child  Umbrian :  it  is  of 
this  picture  that  we  are  told  that  the 
Madonna    is    a    portrait    of   Queen 
Joanna  II.   (1414-1435);   the  female 
figure  behind1  St.  Peter  the  daughter 
of  Colantonio  del  Fiore,  to  win  whose 
hand  Solario  became  an  artist;  the 
last  figure  at  the  extreme  left,  behind 
the  mitred  bishop   St.  Asprenus,  the 

Eainter  himself;  and  the  old  man  be- 
ind  St.  Sebastian,  Colantonio.  —  22. 
Pietro  and  Ippolito  Donzello,  Ma- 
donna between  St.  Sebastian  and  St. 
James,  with  a  lunette  of  Christ  be- 
tween St.  Mary  and  St.  John,  and  a 
predella  of  Christ  and  the  12  Apostles. 
According  to  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle, 
an  altarpiece  from  San  Domenico,  in 
the  rude  style  of  Cozzanelli  of  Siena ; 
the  dedication  is  to  Orusius  Brancaccio. 
— 31.  Simone  Papa  the  elder,  St. Michael 
with  S3.  Jerome  and  James  della 
Marca,  and  the  two  donatorii  Ber- 
nardino Turbola  and  Anna  de  Rosa. 
"Quite  of  a  low-class  Flemish  treat- 
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ment.  .  .  .  The  scene  is  in  a  land- 
scape of  Flemish  minuteness  and 
finish." — Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle. — 32. 
Andrea  da  Salerno,  the  Adoration  of 
the  Magi,  the  best  work  of  that  painter, 
the  figures  well  arranged  in  good  and 
graceful  action,  the  colours  warm  and 
harmonious.— 29  and  33,  by  the  same 
artist,  S.  Benedict,  with  SS.  Maurus 
and  Placidus,  are  predellas  of  No.  43 
in  the  Salone,  and  are  in  the  same  style 
as  the  Adoration. 

\ith     Room     (P     14).    "  Neapolitan 
School  of  the   Kith,    17th,    and    18th 
Centuries.  —  1,      4,      68,     74,     Micco 
Spadaro.   or   Domenico    Gargiulo  —  an 
interesting  series  in  an  historical  point 
of  view.     No.  1  represents  the  Revolu- 
tion at  Naples  in  1647,  the  principal 
figure  being  Masaniello  on  horseback ; 
with   its  pendant,  4,  a  view   of  the 
Plague-scenes  of  1656   in  the  Piazza 
del  Mercatello ;  the  views  of  Vesuvius 
at   the   period    are    interesting :    68. 
Portrait,  smoking,  supposed,  on  doubt- 
ful grounds  however,  to   be  that  of 
Masaniello :  and  74,  The  Court  of  the 
Certosaof  S.  Martino  during  the  Plague 
of    1656,   filled  with    the    principal 
brethren     and     numerous    citizens  ; 
among  them  are  Micco  Spadaro  him- 
self and  Salvator  Rosa.    In  the  left 
corner  of  the  painting  above  are  the 
Virgin  and  St.  Bruno  interceding  with 
the  Saviour,  who  sends  St.  Martin  to 
drive  away  the  Plague,  personified  by 
a   haggard  woman. — 5.  Criscuolo,  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi,  a  large  and 
fine  painting. — 8.  Compagno,  The  en- 
trance of  Don  Juan  of  Austria  in  1648 ; 
good  view  of  Vesuvius,  of  the  church 
and    square  of  II   Carmine. — 9,    17. 
Stanzioni,   St.   Bruno;   the  Death   of 
Lucrezia ;    good   examples    of    this 
painter. — 27.  Paceoco  de  Rosa,  Salome 
with  the  head  of  the  Baptist,  in  the 
style   of    Paul   Veronese. — 51.   Luca 
Giordano,  St  Francis  Xavier  baptising 
the  Savages ;  a  large  composition,  said 
to  have   been  completed  in  3  days. 
There  are  many  other  examples  of 
this  painter, — e.g.,  57,  the  Marriage 
at  Cana ;    67,  the    Madonna  of  the 
Rosary ;  70,  Sketch  of  the  Dedication 
of  the  Church  of  Monte  Casino  ;  and, 


73,  Christ  presented  to  the  people; 
which  "  exercise  a  great  charm,  chiefly 
through  a  certain  careless  absence  o 
pretension,  and  the  whole  pleasing 
appearance  of  life." — Burckhardt. — 52. 
Paolo  Hnoglia  (school  of  Stanzioni), 
St.  Bruno  receiving  the  rules  of  his 
order.— 60.  Lo  Spagnoletto,  St.  Bruno. — 
66.  A,  Vaccaro,  a  weeping  Magdalen. — 
— 75.  Cav.  Calabrese,  The  Return  of 
the  Prodigal  Son.  —  86,  90.  Aniello 
Falcone,  Two  Battle-pieces. 

In  the  centre  of  this  hall  has  been 
placed  a  collection  of  interesting  me- 
diaeval objects — carved  ivories,  en- 
graved rock  -  crystal,  the  dagger  of 
Alessandro  Farnese  ;  the  cases  in  which 
they  are  arranged  being  formed  of 
sculptured  panels  of  the  17th  centy., 
from  the  suppressed  church  of  S.  Agos- 
tino  delle  Scalze.  In  presses,  at  one 
of  the  sides  of  the  hall,  are, — Majolica 
dishes,  &c,  of  Urbino  make,  with  the 
arms  of  Cardinal  Stephano  Borghese ; 
Majolica  from  the  Abruzzi ;  mediaeval 
crucifixes,  sacramental  cups,  &c. 

In  two  halls  beyond  the  Neapolitan 
Schools,  in  the  S.W.  corner  of  the 
Museum,  have  been  placed  the  many 
works  from  the  Farnese  collections, 
chiefly  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  Flemish, 
and  German  schools. 

15th  Room  (P  15).  German  and 
Dutch  Schools.  —  5.  Michael  Wohlge- 
muth, Adoration  of  the  Magi. — 7.  Por- 
trait of  a  Cardinal  attributed  to  Hol- 
bein, an  excellent  but  unfortunately 
much  washed-out  picture. — 23.  a  De- 
position of  the  early  German  school. — 
29.  Lucas  van  Leyden  (?),  Portrait  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian.— 41.  Lucas 
Cranach,  The  Adulteress  before  Christ  r 
according  to  Burckhardt,  one  of  the 
best  examples  of  the  subject.  There 
are  some  other  paintings  of  the  early 
Flemish  schools — of  Breughel,  of  Buck- 
leas — chiefly  market  scenes. 

IBth  Room  (P  16).  Flemish  and 
Dutch  Schools,  some  of  the  paintings 
being  very  good. — 1.  Rembrandt,  Por- 
trait of  an  old  man ;  excellent. — 3. 
Wouvermans,  a  White  Horse  and  land- 
scape. —  5.  Porbus,  a  richly-dressed 
Lady. — 4,  15.    Teniers    the  younger* 
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Violin  players. — 7, 19, 24,  96.  Sneyders, 
Scenes  of  dogs  and  deer.— 61.  Twenty- 
one  small  portraits,  by  artists  of  the 
Flemish  school,  of  several  members  of 
the  Farnese  family,  beginning  with 
Pope  Paul  III. ;  that  of  the  celebrated 
Prince  of  Parma,  good.  —  64.  Paul 
Potter,  Cows  in  a  Meadow.  —  73, 
Mirevelti  Portrait  of  a  young  Senator ; 
excellent— 81.  Tenters  the  eider,  Group 
in  a  tavern. 

The  LibrJlRY  (Biblioteca)  occupies 
the  large  central  saloon  of  the  upper 
floor  of  the  Museum,  200  ft.  long  by 
70  ft.  broad,  and  14  smaller  rooms  in 
the  S.E.  wing  on  the  same  floor.    Open 
from  8  a.m.  to  2  p.m.  daily,  Sundays 
and  holydays  excepted.    The  entrance 
is  by  a  door  near  the  E.  end  of  the 
facade,  to  the  rt.  of  the  principal  en- 
trance to  the   Museum.    There  is  a 
room  for  readers.     Books  are  not  lent 
oot.    No  recommendation  or  introduc- 
tion is  required  for  admission.    There 
are  catalogues  for  reference,  and  the 
usual  regulations  for  the  use  of  the 
books. 

The  Biblioteca  Nazionale  was  first 
founded  as  a  public  library  in  1870, 
though  not  opened  till  1804,  the  first 
collection  of  books  which  served  as  its 
nucleus  having  been  made  by  Alex- 
ander Farnese,  Pope  Paul  III. 

The  number  of  Printed   Books   is 
upwards  of   400,000,    among    which 
may  be  mentioned. — The  earliest  edi- 
tion of  Bartolo's  Lectura  super  Codicem, 
the  first  book  printed  in  Naples  in  147 1 
by  Sixtus  Reissinger,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Naples  by  Ferdinand  of  Aragon; 
— the  iEso^in  Latin  and  Italian,printed 
by  Reissinger  (1485),  with  engravings 
on  wood; — the  Latin  work  of  Janus 
Marine,  on  the  Propriety  of  Old  Words 
(1475),  printed  by  Mathias  Moravius, 
also  invited  to  Naples  by  Ferdinand 
of  Aragon ;— a  Missal,  printed  by  Mo- 
ravius in  147 7;— and  many  other  works 
printed  at  Naples  in  the  15th  centy. 
The  Library  is  rich  in  Aldine  editions 
and  collections  of  works  printed  by  the 
Etiennes,  the  Giunti,  the  Grin,  the 
Elzevirs,  Barbou,  Baskerville,  FquUs, 
Bodoni,  &c. 


.  There  are  about  500  Manuscripts, 
the  most  noteworthy  of  which  are : 
In  Greek, — New  Testament,  referred  to 
the  10th  cent,  j— the  Alexandra  of  Ly- 
cophron ; — the  Paralipomena  of  Homer, 
by  Quintus  Smyrna,  of  the  year  1311. 
In  Latin, —  the  Bible  of  the  13th 
cent.,  in  2  vols.,  called  the  Biblia  Alfon- 
sinat  from  Alfonso  I.,  who  presented  it 
to  the  monks  of  Monte  Ohveto ; — the 
Codex  of  St.  Prosper  of  Aquitaine ; — 
the  Institutions  Gramma ticce  of  Chari- 
sius  Sosipater,  of  the  8th  cent. ; — the 
fragments  ot  tHe  Treatise  of  Gargilius 
Martialis  De  Pomis,  a  palimpsest  dis- 
covered by  Cardinal  Mai ; — the  Com-' 
mentarium  in  D.  Dionysium  Areopag. 
de  Coelesti  Hierarchia,  et  de  divinis 
Nominibus,  in  the  handwritipg  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas ;— various  illumi- 
nated Missals  and  Breviaries; — the 
celebrated  Farnese  Missal,  called  La 
Flora,  from  its  beautiful  miniatures 
of  flowers,  fruits,  and  insects; — the 
Minturno  and  two  other  dialogues 
of  Tasso ;  —  the  Correspondence  of 
Paulus  Manutius  and  Cardinal  Seri- 
pandi  respecting  the  publication  of 
the  Scriptures ; — and  the  works  of  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  and  other  Fathers ; — 
the  unrivalled  Uffizio  of  the  Virgin, 
written  by  Monterchi,  and  illustrated 
with  miniatures  by  Giulio  Clovio, 
which  he  executed  for  Cardinal 
Alessandra  Farnese  at  the  cost  of 
nine  years'  labour,  and  which  may  be 
called  the  gem  of  illuminated  works. 


§  21.  LIBRARIES— ARCHIVES. 

The  Biblioteca  Nazionale  has  been 
already  described  in  the  account  of  the 
Museum,  of  which  it  forms  a  part. 

The  Biblioteca  Brancacciana,  attached 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  An$elo  a  Nilo,  near 
the  Largo  S.  Domemco,  was  founded 
in  1675  by  Cardinal  Francesco  Maria 
Brancaccio,  Bishop  of  Capaccio,  and 
is  the  oldest  library  in  Naples.  It 
is  open  to  the  public  for  two  hours 
before  sunset  daily,  Sundays  and  holy- 
1  days  excepted.    It  is  especially  rich  in 
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works  on  jurisprudence,  and  contains 
about  70,000  printed  books,  and  7000 
MSS. ;  the  latter  consisting  chiefly  of 
valuable  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  Naples. 

The  Biblioteca  delV  Universita  was 
founded  in  1823,  chiefly  with  the 
Biblioteca  Municipals  which  had  been 
formed  in  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
Montoliveto  out  of  the  Taccone  library 
and  those  of  suppressed  convents.  It  is 
open  to  the  public  on  the  same  days  and 
at  the  same  hours  as  the  Nazionale.  In 
hi*  report  (1873),  the  Director,  Oav. 
G.  Minervini,  says  that  the  number  of 
books  has  increased  from  35,000  in 
1860  to  140,000,  by  the  purchase  of 
new  works,  and  appropriations  from  (he 
libraries  of  recently  suppressed  con- 
vents. The  same  report  says  that 
it  is  the  most  frequented  library  in 
Italy.  There  is  a  valuable  collection 
of  works  of  the  15th  cent.,  and  a 
series  by  the  early  printers  of  Naples. 

The  Biblioteca  dei  Gerolomini,  in  the 
Largo  dell'  Arcivescovado,  is  the  li- 
brary of  the  monastery  of  the  Fathers 
of  the  Oratory  of  S.  Filippo  Neri.  It 
was  founded  in  1720,  with  the  purchase 
of  the  Valletta  library.  It  is  open  to 
the  public  on  the  same  days  as  the 
other  libraries,  from  9  to  11  a.m.  It 
contains  18,000  printed  books,  and  60 
MSS.  Among  its  MSS.  is  a  Seneca  of 
the  14th  cent.,  with  illuminated  minia- 
tures, attributed  to  Lo  Zingaro. 

Biblioteca  del  Municipio,  or  di  S. 
Giacomo,  in  the  buildings  of  the  Muni- 
cipality. It  has  been  formed  of  books 
taken  from  the  late  King's  private 
library  in  the  Pal.  Reale,  and  from 
those  of  suppressed  religious  com- 
munities. It  is  the  most  easy  of  access 
of  all  the  public  libraries,  and  is  the 
only  one  open  in  the  evenings. 

Among    the   Private   Libraries  still 

existing,  and  to  which  access  can  be 

obtained,   may  be    mentioned.  —  The 

Filioli,  in  the  Strada  S.  Liborio,  con- 

lining  a  complete  series  of  the  works 

ked  in  the  Vocabolario  della  Crusca. — - 

e  Fasco,  in  the  Vico  Grotta  della 


Marra,  remarkable  for  its  numismatic 
collection,  including  a  complete  series 
of  the  coins  of  the  Two  Sicilies  from 
King  Roger  to  Ferdinand  II.;  a  series 
of  all  the  coins  of  the  Lombard 
duchies,  and  mediaeval  republics  of 
Southern  Italy;  and  an  interesting 
collection  of  medals  and  tokens  of 
the  Neapolitan  nobility.  —  The  Poii- 
castro,  in  the  Strada  Ferrandina,  con- 
taining a  complete  collection  of  works 
printed  in  the  city  of  Naples. — The 
Santo  Pio,  in  the  Vico  della  Pietra 
Santa ;  rich  in  princeps  editions  of  the 
classics,  in  Aldines,  in  early  Bibles, 
and  in  works  of  the  early  Italian  poets, 
among  which  is  a  Codex  of  Dante  of 
1378,  and  the  Petrarch  printed  on  parch- 
ment at  Venice  in  1470. — The  Volpicelta, 
in  the  Strada  di  Montesanto,  containing 
a  good  collection  of  works  by  native 
authors. 

The  Archives. — The  National  Ar- 
chives, called  the  Grande  Archivio  Gene' 
rale  del  Regno,  are  kept  in  the  apartments 
of  the  suppressed  Benedictine  Monas- 
tery of  SS.  Severino  e  Sosio,  in  the 
Largo  di  S.  Marcellino.  The  collec- 
tion is  divided  into  four  sections, — 
1.  Historical  and  diplomatic,  contained 
in  the  Sala  dei  Documeuti  Diploma- 
tic^ and  consisting  of  documents  dating 
from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  centy. 
to  the  close  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
royalty,  during  the  periods  of  the 
dukes  of  Naples,  Salerno,  and  Amalfi : 
of  the  Norman  dukes  and  kings;  of 
the  Swabian,  Angevin,  Aragonese, 
and  Spanish  sovereigns,  &c.  Among 
the  most  remarkable  documents  are  : — 
the  original  code  or  "constitutions" 
of  the  emperor  Frederick  II.;  — 
and  a  portion  of  a  register  kept  by 
the  same  sovereign,  written  on  cotton 
paper  in  1239-1240;  —  the  Acts  of 
the  sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Anjon, 
amounting  to  380,000  documents  alone, 
which  were  formerly  preserved  at  the 
Mint,  and  hence  called  the  Archivio 
della  Zecca  ; — the  deed  by  which  Fer- 
dinand of  Aragon  bestowed  on  the  poet 
Sannazzaro  his  property,  where  now 
stands  the  Ch.  of  Sta.  Maria  del  Par  to, 
on  the  Mergellina ; — and  a  great  num- 
k  ber  of  charters  and  diplomas  from  sup- 
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pressed  monasteries.  The  oldest  roll 
is  a  conveyance  of  land  in  a.d.  703, 
2.  Financial.  3.  Judicial.  4.  Muni- 
cipal. The  collections  are  remarkbly 
well  arranged,  and  very  rich  in  his- 
torical documents;  they  are  open  to 
the  public,  the  regulations  as  to  con- 
sulting the  documents  being  most 
liberal.  Attached  to  the  Archivio  are 
Professorships  of  Diplomacy,  Palaeo- 
graphy, &c. 


§   22.    PALACES— VILLAS. 

There  are  six  Royal  Palaces  in  and 
near  Naples— the  Palazzo  Reale,  Di 
Capodimonte,  Caserta,  Quisisana,  As- 
troni,  and  Favorita.  Of  these  we  shall 
only  here  describe  the  first  two,  situated 
in  Naples. 

The  Palazzo  Reale  (small  gratuity  to 
the  porter,  who  will  send  an  attendant 
with  the  visitor  to  the  first  floor,  where 
a  ticket  is  procured  gratis,  giving  ad- 
mission to  the  different  royal  palaces 
in  and  near  Naples,  the  name  of  each 
being  torn  off  as  used  and  the  remain- 
der kept ;  1  fr.  to  the  attendant)  was  be- 
gun in  1600  by  command  of  Philip  III., 
during  the  viceroyalty  of  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  from  the  designs  of  Domenico 
Fontana,  and  is  considered  the  master- 
piece of  that  architect  The  front,  520 
ft.  long,  presents  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and 
Composite  orders  in  the  pilasters  of 
its  three  stories;  the  Doric  of  the 
ground  story,  in  Fontana's  design, 
formed  an  open  portico,  with  three  en- 
trances flanked  by  columns  of  granite 
from  the  Isola  del  Giglio.  Many 
of  the  arches  have  been  walled  up  to 
give  solidity  to  the  building.  The 
first  and  second  floors  have  on  each  front 
21  windows.  The  principal  court  has 
a  double  row  of  porticos.  The  palace 
was  partly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1837, 
and  has  been  since  repaired  and  en- 
larged by  Ferdinand  II.,  especially 
towards  the  Piazza  di  S.  Carlo,  where 
a  garden  has  been  planted,  and  two 
colossal  bronze  horses,  presented  to  the 
king  by  the    Emperor   Nicholas    of 


Russia,  in  recollection  of  his  reception 
in  1844.  These  statues  are  by  Russian 
artists,  and  cast  in  St.  Petersburg.  A 
handsome  staircase,  constructed  in  1 651 
by  the  viceroy  Onate,  and  recently 
restored  with  $reat  magnificence,  and 
ornamented  with  works  of  modern 
sculptors,  leads  to  the  state  apartments. 
The  throne  room  is  richly  furnished ; 
the  tapestries  were  worked  at  the 
Albergo  dei  Poveri  in  1818  ;  the 
bas-reliefs  represent  the  different  Nea- 
politan provinces.  The  dining  hall 
is  also  a  handsome  apartment.  In 
the  small  theatre  is  the  cradle,  in- 
laid with  pearls  and  tortoise-shell, 
presented  to  the  Princess  of  Pied- 
mont by  the  city  of  Naples.  The 
pictures  in  the  different  rooms  are  of 
no  great  artistic  value.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  a  portrait  of  Henry 
VIII.  by  Holbein,  and  a  portrait  of 
Alessandro  by  Titian.  In  the  second 
floor  are  the  private  apartments  occu- 
pied by  the  Royal  family,  which  con* 
tain  some  pictures  by  Rubens  and  Miel, 
and  many  of  modern  artists. 

Palazzo  Reale  di  Capodimonte  (open 
daily  from  10  to  4,  with  an  order  to 
be  obtained  at  the  office  in  the  Pal. 
Reale ;  £  fr.  to  the  porter,  1  fr.  to  the 
attendant)  was  begun  by  Charles  III. 
from  the  designs  of  Medrano.  It  stands 
upon  a  hill,  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  city,  and  was  a  favourite 
retreat  of  the  court.  The  palace  is  a 
vast  rectangular  building,  enclosing  3 
large  courts :  being  built  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  stone-quarry,  it  has  been  ne- 
cessary to  strengthen  the  foundations 
by  an  extensive  system  of  substruc- 
tions. It  is  badly  supplied  with  water. 
The  rooms  —  65  in  number  —  are 
spacious,  and  are  decorated  with 
modern  paintings,  of  which  catalogues 
are  placed  in  each  room.  On  the  1st 
floor  is  the  Armeria,  or  Armoury, 
a  very  extensive  collection,  em- 
bracing all  descriptions  of  defensive 
weapons  from  the  13th  centy.  to  the 
present.  They  are  arranged  in  a 
great  number  of  halls,  in  a  semi- 
chronological  order,  but  without  hi- 
therto any  catalogue.  Amongst  ihem 
the  most  worthy  of  notice  are — the 
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armour  of  the  Norman  king  Roger,  of 
Ferdinand  1.  of  Aragon,  of  Alexander 
Farnese,  and  of  Victor  Amadeus  of 
Savoy ;  the  swords  given  by  Ferdinand 
L  to  Scanderbeg,  and  by  Loois  XIV. 
to  his  grandson  the  Duke  of  Anjon  on 
his  mounting  the  throne  of  Spain. 
The  collection  of  Oriental  arms  is  very 
rich,  and  that  of  modern  European 
weapons  very  extensive.  As  a  collec- 
tion of  mediaeval  armour,  this  Anneria 
is  inferior  to  those  at  the  Tower  of 
London  and  at  Turin. 

At  the  N.W.  corner  of  the  palace  is 
a  small  room,  which  will  be  opened  by 
the  custode  on  application,  which  is 
known  as  the  Porcelain  Cabinet  or 
Boudoir,  from  its  being  very  hand- 
somely decorated  with  figures  of  men, 
animals,  and  plants  in  the  best  kind 
of  Capo  di  Monte  china-ware,  looking- 
glasses,  and  porcelain  arabesque  work. 
The  grounds  are  about  3  m.  in  cir- 
cuit They  are  beautifully  situated, 
and  well  laid  out ;  part  in  the  formal 
style,  with  a  thick  wood  of  ever- 
green oaks;  and  part  in  the  English 
park  style,  with  winding  drives,  &c. 

The  Private  Palaces  of  Naples,  with 
few  exceptions,  have  scarcely  any  claim 
to  architectural  beauty,  compared  with 
those  of  Upper  Italy  and  Rome.  We 
shall  notice  the  most  remarkable  either 
for  architecture,  for  the  objects  of  art 
they  contain,  or  for  their  historical 
associations,  marking  with  an  asterisk 
those  at  all  worth  a  visit. 

Palazzo  Angri,  near  the  junction  of 
the  Str.  di  Roma  and  the  Str.  Monto- 
liveto,  was  designed  by  Vanvitelli  about 
1773,  and  completed  by  his  son  Carlo. 
It  is  a  handsome  building  of  the  Doric 
order  below,  and  the  Corinthian  above. 
The  picture  gallery  has  been  sold.  In 
1861  it  was  the  residence  of  Gari- 
baldi. 

Palazzo    Arcivescovale    (the   Archi- 

episcopal  Palace),  near  the  Cathedral, 

— -cted  in  the  18th  cent.,  and  entirely 

>red  in  1647.    In  the  great  hall  is 

ncient  Neapolitan  almanac,  found 

3  18(h  cent,  in  one  of  the  walls  of 

ovanni  Maggiore. 


Palazzo  Carafa,  built  in  151 2,  on  the 
summit  of  Pizzofalcone,  by  Andrea 
Carafa,  Count  of  Santa  Severina,  who 
adorned  it  with  fountains  and  gardens. 
The  present  edifice  is  occupied  by 
barracks,  and  by  the  royal  Topographi- 
cal office. 

Palazzo  Carafa,  m  the  Strada  S. 
Biagio  de'  Librai,  built  by  that  branch 
of  the  Carafa  family  which  bore  the 
title  of  Princes  of  Montorio.  Paul  IV., 
and  his  nephew  Cardinal  Carafa,  by 
whom  the  facade  and  cornice  were 
added,  were  born  in  it.  The  lower 
part  of  the  building  is  now  converted 
into  shops;  but  the  beautiful  cornice 
remains. 


Palazzo  Casacalenda,  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico,  built  in  1770  from  the 
designs  of  Vanmtetti,  is  imposing  from 
its  mass.  The  elliptical  arches  of  the 
courtyard  supported  by  marble  columns 
and  pilasters,  are  admired  by  archi- 
tects. 

Palazzo  Oorigliano,  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico,  built  about  1500  from  the 
designs  of  Mormando,  whose  skilful 
adaptation  of  the  Doric  style  to 
the  purposes  of  modern  architecture 
may  still  be  seen  in  the  front  of  the 
lower  story  of  the  palace.  The  in- 
terior is  richly  decorated  in  the  style 
of  the  last  century. 

Palazzo  del  Vasto  cTAvalos,  in  the 
Piazza  de  Vasto,  behind  the  Riviera 
di  Chiaia,  is  one  of  the  largest  modern 
palaces  in  Naples.  It  contained  many 
objects  of  interest,  foremost  among 
which  were  the  Caesars  by  lUian, 
and  seven  tapestries  presented  by 
Charles  V.  to  the  Marquis  of  Pescara, 
as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  services 
at  the  battle  of  Pavia  in  1525 — repre- 
senting scenes. of  that  victory;  the 
figures,  of  life-size,  being  portraits 
of  the  leading  personages  who  were 
distinguished  in  it.  They  were  exe- 
cuted in  Flanders  from  the  drawings 
of  the  first  artists  in  Italy  ;  the  figures 
were  designed  by  Titian,  and  the  orna- 
mental portions  by  Tintoretto.  The 
Caesars  by  Titian,  11  in  number  (the 
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12th  is  in  the  Gallery  at  Florence, 
its  place  in  the  series  here  supplied 
by  *  copy  made  by  L.  Giordano), 
with  the  other  collections  of  paint- 
ings, objects  of  art  and  historical 
interest,  formerly  in  this  palace,  were 
bequeathed  (Sept.  1862)  by  the  last  male 
descendant  of  the  hero  of  Pa  via  to  the 
National  Museum,  where  they  are 
concealed  from  public  'view  pending 
legal  proceedings  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  bequest. 

*  Palazzo  Fondi,  opposite  the  Fontana 
Medina,  built  from  the  designs  of  Van- 
vtielli.    It  contains  a  gallery  of  pic- 
tares  (for  permission  to  view  which 
apply  to  the  prince ),  among  which 
are  .the  Martyrdom  of  S.  Januarius, 
one  of  the  finest  works  of  Calabrese; 
four  landscapes  by  Salvator  Rosa;  the 
portrait  of  Marini,  the  poet,  by  Cara- 
taggio;  the   Madonna  Addolorata   by 
Lionardo  da  Vinci;  the  Palace  of  the 
Inquisition   at  Madrid  by    Velasquez; 
and  4  portraits  of  the  Genoese  family 
of  Marini  by  Vandyke. 

Palazzo  Francavilla,  formerly  CeU 
hanare,  in  the  Str.  di  Chiaia,  restored 
in  its  present  castellated  form  at  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century.  The 
extensive  gardens  command  fine  views 
over  the  city  and  bay. 

Palazzo  Galbiati,  in  the  Piazza  S. 
Domenico  was  the  residence  of  An- 
tonello  Petrucci,  the  secretary  of  Alfonso 
I.  of  Aragon.  Its  handsome  marble 
gateway  is  said  to  be  the  work  of 
Agnolo  Aniello  del  Fiore. 

Palazzo  Giusso,  or  della  Torre,  in  the 
Piazza  di  S.  Giovanni  Maggiore.  The 
fine  facade,  with  its  columns  of  the 
composite  order,  was  built  about  1650, 
by  Cardinal  Filomarino,  of  the  Dukes 
della  Torre.  Few  palaces  in  Naples 
are  constructed  with  more  solidity. 
The  present  proprietor,  Signor  Giusso, 
has  a  large  collection  of  drawings  and 
a  good  Cabinet  of  Medals. 

*  Palazzo  Gravma,  in  the.  Str.  di 
Monte  Oliveto,  is  still  the  finest  palace 
in  Naples  as  a  work  of  art,  though 


despoiled  of  its  original  proportions. 
The  barbarous  attic  above  the  fine  old 
cornice,  and  the  Doric  gateway  of  white 
marble,  are  modern  additions.  The 
palace  was  built  at  the  close  of  the  15th 
cent,  by  Ferdinando  Orsini,  Duke  of 
Gravina,  from  the  designs  of  Gabriele 
d' Agnolo,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
best  works  of  the  period.  The  hos- 
pitable inscription  of  the  founder, 
to  the  effect  that  he  had  erected  the 
palace  for  himself,  his  family,  and  all 
nis  friends — sibi  suisque  et  amicis  omni- 
bus— no  longer  exists.  It  belongs  now 
to  the  government,  and  is  tenanted  by 
the  General  Post  and  Telegraph  offices. 

Palazzo  Maddaloniy  a  massive  pile, 
standing  isolated  in  the  Toledo,  at 
the  corner  of  the  Str.  Sta.  Trinita, 
was  erected  by  the  Marchese  del  Vasto, 
but  afterwards  became  the  property  of 
the  Dukes  of  Maddaloni.  The  door- 
way and  the  stairs  were  designed  by 
Fansaga.  The  interior  contains  a  hall 
of  fine  proportions,  with  a  large  oil 
painting  on  the  ceiling  by  Francesco 
di  Mura,  representing  the  siege  of 
Naples  by  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon.  The 
palace  is  now  occupied  by  the  Banca 
Nazionale. 

Palazzo  Marigliano,  in  the  Str. 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  called  also  Po- 
lazzo  della  Hicciaf  from  the  title  of 
its  founder,  Bartolommeo  di  Capua, 
Prince  of  Kiccia.  It  was  begun  in  the 
1 5th  cent,  by  Cicdone,  and  completed 
at  a  more  recent  time.  The  graceful- 
ness of  the  details  adds  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  design  ;  and  though  its 
original  features  are  injured  by  the 
shops  which  now  occupy  the  basement, 
it  is  still  one  of  the  most  elegant 
palaces  in  Naples. 

Palazzo  de'  Munioipio,  in  the  Piazza 
of  the  same  name,  was  begun  in  1819 
by  Ferdinand  I.,  and  completed  in 
1825  by  Francis  I.  from  the  designs 
of  Luigi  and  Stefano  Gasse,  for  the 
purpose  of  uniting  the  principal  public 
offices  under  one  roof.  It  covers 
nearly  200,000  square  feet  of  ground, 
and  contains  6  courts,  846  apartments , 
and  40  corridors.    The  principal  vesti  - 
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bole  contains  statues  of  King  Roger, 
and  Frederick  II,  In  the  Exchange,  or 
Borsa,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  ground 
floor,  is  a  statue  of  Flavio  Gioia,  the 
reputed  inventor  of  the  compass. 

*  Palazzo  Miranda,  in  the  Piazza  de* 
Martin  (open  from  12  to  2  p.m. :  ad- 
mittance on  presenting  card;  £  fr.  to 
porter),  built  in  1780  by  Barba  for  the  . 
Duchess  of  Miranda,  is  now  the  pro-  • 
perty  of  the  Prince  of  Ottajano.  On 
the  first  floor  is  a  small  picture  gallery 
-worth  seeing  ( I  fr.)  Among  the  pic- 
tores  are :  In  the  first  room,  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Desert,  by  Spagnoletto:  in  the 
2nd  room,  the  Marriage  of  St.  Cathe- 
rine, a  triptych  in  the  Flemish  style, 
attributed  to  Albert  Durer:  in  the  3rd 
room,  the  Banquet  of  the  Gods,  and 
an  allegorical  painting  of  the  Triumph 
of  Beauty,  by  Huberts :  in  the  4th  room, 
Joseph  and  Potiphar's  wife,  by  Guido, 
and  an  Artist  looking  at  old  relics  of 
antiquity,  ascribed  to  Michelangelo. 

Palazzo  Miroballot  in  a  little  street 
of  that  nan  e,  in  the  midst  of  the  old 
and  crowded  Quartiere  del  Pendino, 
built  in  1462  by  Giovanni  Miroballo, 
the  favourite  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon, 
from  the  designs  of  Ciccione.  There 
only  remains  the  doorway,  profusely 
covered  with  sculptured  arabesques 
and  trophies. 

Palazzo  Monticelli,  in  the  Strada  Ban- 
chi  Nuovi :  an  interesting  specimen  of 
the  domestic  architecture  of  the  15th 
century,  attributed  to  Antonio  Baboccio. 
She  ground  floor,  with  its  facade  still 
decorated  with  the  lilies  of  the  house 
of  Anjou,  and  the  feathered  Pen,  the 
armorial  cognizance  of  its  founders, 
was   built   by   Antonio  and    Onofrio 
di   Penna,  the  former  a  privy  coun- 
cillor,   the    latter    the    secretary,    of 
King  Ladislaus.    An  inscription  over 
the  doorway  gives  1406  as  the  date 
of  its  erection.    This  palace  was  long 
*  ''habited  by  the  celebrated  mineralo- 
\  Don  Teodoro  Monticelli,  and  con- 
Led   his  rich  collection    of  Vesu- 
l  productions,  which  was  purchased 
the  University    and    our    British 
seum. 


Palazzo  Pianura,  in  the  Vicolo  dei 
Cinquesanti,  near  the  ch.  of  S.  Paolo, 
was  built  by  GiuHo  de  Scortiatis,  a 
favourite  and  counsellor  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon.  It  was  afterwards  the  re- 
sidence of  Marmi,  the  poet.  Its  marble 
doorway  has  elaborate  and  delicate 
sculptures  of  trophies  and  acanthus- 
leaves.  On  the  ancient  wooden  gates 
are  arabesques  and  figures  in  relief. 

Palazzo  Bucella,  in  a  street  of  the 
same  name  behind  the  Chiaia,  has 
over  the  entrance  an  inscription  men- 
tioning the  relationship  of  the  Carafa 
family,  to  whom  it  belongs,  with  the 
Stuarts.  Well  known  in  the  days  of 
the  Bourbons,  as  the  hospitable  resi- 
dence of  Lord  and  Lady  Holland. 

Palazzo  Sanfelice,  in  the  Strada  della 
Sanita,  built  in  1728,  by  Sanfelice,  the 
architect,  for  his  own  residence,  is 
remarkable  for  its  double  geometrical 
staircase.  The  chapel  contains  four 
colossal  marble  statues  of  the  Seasons, 
with  some  bas-reliefs,  by  the  school  of 
Sanmartino. 

Palazzo  Sansevero,  on  the  E.  side 
of  the  Piazza  S.  Domenico,  built  in 
the  16th  centy.  from  the  designs  of 
Giovanni  da  Notay  and  remodelled  in  the 
last  by  Raimondo  di  Sangro,  who 
employed  Corenzio  to  decorate  the 
interior  with  frescos. 

*Palazzo  Santangelo,  in  the  Str.  di 
S.  Biagio  de'  Librai,  was  begun  in  the 
13th  centy.,  from  the  designs  of  Ma- 
succio  I.,  and  restored  in  1466  by  Dio- 
mede  Carafa,  Count  of  Maddaloni. 
The  sculptures  of  the  beautiful  door- 
way in  marble,  designed  by  Agnolo 
Aniello  del  Fwrey  are  characterised  by 
their  delicacy  and  grace:  as  well  as 
the  original  inlaid  wooden  doors, 
they  bear  amidst  their  carved  orna- 
ments the  arms  of  Diomede  Carafa. 

The  late  Marquis  Santangelo  re- 
stored the  palace,  and  filled  it  with  a 
collection  of  antiquities  and  pictures. 
The  former  are  now  in  the  museum 
(Santangelo  Collection),  but  the  paint- 
ings remain.  Admission  to  the  gallery 
by  application  to  the  marquis.  Among 
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,the  pictures  affif: — in  the  2nd  Room, 
the  Madonna  with  St.  Andrew  and  St. 
John,  by  Santafede:  in  the  3rd  Room, 
5  Landscapes,  by  Salvator  Rosa :  in  the 
4th  Room,  an  Entombment,  by  Van- 
dyke; Garland-maker  at  the  window,  by 
Albert  Diirer,  with  monogram  and  date, 
1508,  and  the  words  ich  pint  mit  vergis 
mein  nit:  in  the  5th  Room,  Portraits  of 
Rubens  and  himself  together,  by  Van- 
dyke; Portraits  of  d'Avalos,  Marquis 
of  Pescara  and  Vittoria  Colonna,  by 
Sebastiano  del  Piombo — «•  The  treatment 
is  facile  and  able;  but  for  feeling  and 
power,  this  is  not  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  its  kind." — Crowe  and  Caval- 
caselle;   Holy  Family,  attributed    to 
Ghirlandaiof  but,  according  to  Crowe 
and  Cavalcaselle,  by  Filippino — "  The 
feeling  in  the  Virgin's  head,  the  fresh 
and  somewhat  Ototire  colour,  the  free 
execution,  reveal  Filippino's  talent." 
— Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle;  The  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  by  Michael  Wohlge- 
muth, painted  for  the  family  of  Volka- 
merin  of  Nuremberg,  and  dated  1479. 

Few  of  the  Villas  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples  are  remarkable  for 
anything  but  their  gardens  and  the 
view.  We  shall  mention  one  or  two 
of  the  principal  ones  here,  leaving  the 
others  to  be  noticed  as  they  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  description  of  the 
drives  and  rides. 

Villa  Floridiana,  in  the  Vomero,  so 
called  from  its  former  owner,  the 
Duchess  of  Floridia,  second  wife  of 
Ferdinand  IV.  The  Casino,  built  by 
Niccolini,  is  a  fine  square  building, 
with  two  flights  of  marble  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  garden,  which  commands 
beautiful  views  of  the  bay;  the 
grounds  are  handsomely  laid  out. 
The  villa  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Conte  de  Monte  S.  Angelo. 

■ 

Villa  Gallo,  or  Regina  Isabella,  on  the 

.  hill  of  Capodimonte,  derives  its  name 
from  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Ferdi- 
nand IV.  It  was  built  in  1809,  for 
the  Duke  Gallo,  from  the  designs 
of  Niccolini;  and  stands  upon  arches 
and  substructions  of  a  massive  cha- 
racter.   The    situation  is    extremely 


picturesque,  and  the  gardens  are  laid 
out  with  skill :  but  the  chief  interest 
of  the  Villa  is  the  view,  especially 
towards  Naples,  which  is  nowhere 
seen  to  more  advantage.  The  in- 
terior is  fitted  up  with  elegance 
and  taste.  It  contains  some  pic- 
tures, including  a  Holy  Family  by 
Lionardo  da  Vinci;  2  Holy  Families 
by  Andrea  del  Sarto ;  a  jCleo% 
patra  of  Correggio;  and  a  series  or 
family  portraits  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. In  the  collection  of  antiquities, 
&c.,  is  a  bronze  table,  found  at  Paes- 
tum  in  1829,  with  a  Latin  inscription 
relating  to  the  election  of  a  Protector 
of  that  city.  The  villa  is  now  the? 
property  of  the  Conte  del  Balzo,  who 
married  the  widow  of  Ferdinand  IV. 


§  23.  DRIVES  AND  RIDES  IN  THE  IMME- 
DIATE ENVIRONS  OF  NAPLES. 

The  pleasantest  drives  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples  are  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
city.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned : 
1.  The  Str.  di  Piedigrotta,  leading  to 
Fuorigrotta,  and  thence  to  Bagnoli  and 
Pozzuoli. — 2.  The  Mergellina  and 
Str.  Nuova  di  Posilipo,  leading  to 
Nisida,  and  thence  to  Bagnoli. — 3.  The 
Str.  di  Agnano,  leading  through  Fuori- 

Erotta  to  the  Grotta  del  Cane,  the 
ake  of  Agnano,  and  Astroni. — 4. 
The  Str.  di  Pianura,  leading  to  the 
town  of  that  name  at  the  foot  of 
Camaldoli. — 5.  The  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  running  along  the  heights 
round  the  entire  W.  side  of  the  town, 
from  Piedigrotta  to  the  Str.  dell' 
Infrascata. — 6.  The  Str.  dell'  Infrascata 
and  its  continuation  the  Str.  S.  Gen- 
naro,  leading  to  Antignano  (thence  on 
donkeys  or  foot  to  Camaldoli),  and 
thence  by  the  Vomero  and  the  Str. 
Belvedere  to  Posilipo.  On  the  N.  side 
are  : — 7.  The^  Str.  Nuova  di  Capodi- 
monte, leading  to  Capodimonte. — 8. 
The  road  continuing  N.,  from  Capo- 
dimonte, skirting  the  park  to  Miano 
and  Secondigliano.  and  there  joining 
the  Naples  and  Capua  high  road. — 9. 
The  road  £.  from  Capodimonte,  down 
the  Str.  di  Ponti  Rossi  to  the  Isla  di  Ponti 
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Rossi  and  the  Str.  di  Foria,  whence  the 
drive  can  be  prolonged  to  the  Campi 
San ti.— 10.  The  road  W.  from  Capo- 
dimonte  by  the  Villa  Gallo,  through 
the  valley  between  the  Camaldoli  and 
the  Vomero  to  Fuorigrotta.  On  the 
E.  side  are: — 11.  The  Str.  di  Portici, 
leading  to  Portici,  Resina,  &c. — 1*2. 
The  Rr.  Poggio  Reale,  by  which  the 
£!ampi  Santi,  and  the  Caserta  and 
Capua  high  roads  can  be  reached,  and 
also  a  road  leading  into  the  Portici 
road.  We  proceed  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  such  places  of  interest  as 
occur  in  the  course  of  these  drives, 
■  which  are  not  mentioned  in  the  account 
the  city  of  Naples,  or  of  the  excursions 
in  the  environs. 

Drive  1.— The  Strada  di  Piedigrotta 
— Grotto  di  Pozzuoli — Virgil's  Tomb 
— Fuorigrotta — Bagnoli.  On  leaving 
the  Chiaia  where  it  divides  the  right- 
hand  road  called  the  Str.  di  Piedigrotta, 
ascends  through  a  deep  cutting  in  the 
tufaceous  rock  to  the  entrance  of  the 

Grotta  di  Pozzuoli,  or  di  PosUipo — 
a  tunnel  excavated  in  the  older 
volcanic  tufa,  nearly  due  £.  and  W. 
It  is  750  yards  long,  22  feet  wide, 
25  feet  high  at  the  E.  entrance,  and 
69  feet  in  the  centre.  It  is  ventil- 
ated by  two  circular  air-shafts,  which 
pierce  the  roof  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  is  lighted  day  and  night 
by  numerous  gas-lamps.  We  find 
no  mention  of  this  tunnel  before 
the  time  of  Nero,  though  attempts 
have  been  made  to  show  that  it 
must  have  existed  from  the  earliest 
times  of  Cumse  and  Naples,  A  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  has  been  quoted  as 
referring  to  this  grotto,  but  it  un- 
doubtedly refers  to  that  near  the 
Puuta  di  Coroglio  (p.  185);  otherwise 
his  description  of  its  having  many  air- 
shafts,  and  being  wide  enough  for  two 
carriages  abreast,  would  be  in  direct 
opposition  to  Seneca's  and  Petronius' 
descriptions,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
Grotta  had  no  air-shafts  before  they 
were  opened  by  Alfonso  of  Aragon. 
Seneca,  who  passed  through  it  on  his 
way  from  Baise  to  Naples,  describes  it  as 
a  1  mg  prison,  so  full  of  dust  and  mud 


and  so  gloomy  that  there  was  nothing 
but  •*  darkness  visible."  Petronius 
describes  it  as  being  so  low  that  it  was 
necessary  to  stoop  in  passing  through. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  believed  to  be 
the  work  of  Virgil.  Petrarch  says  that 
in  his  time  the  people  regarded  it  as 
formed  by  the  magic  incantations  of 
the  poet.  King  Robert,  he  tells  us, 
conducted  him  to  the  Grotta,  and 
asked  him  what  he  thought  of  the 
popular  belief.  "Relying,  says  Pe- 
trarch, "  on  the  royal  humanity,  I 
jestingly  answered  that  I  had  nowhere 
read  that  Virgil  was  a  magician.  To 
this  the  king,  assenting  with  a  nod, 
confessed  that  the  place  showed  traces 
not  of  magic,  but  of  iron."  In 
the  15th  cent,  it  was  enlarged  by  Al* 
fonso  I.,  who  lowered  the  floor,  opened 
the  two  air-shafts,  and  raised  the  roof 
at  the  extremities.  The  sides  exhibit 
a  proof  of  this  enlargement  in  the 
marks  left  by  the  axles  of  the  wheels 
of  vehicles  in  the  sides,  many  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  present  roadway. 
In  the  16th  cent.  Don  Pedro  di 
Toledo  paved  it.  Charles  III.  re- 
newed the  pavement  and  repaired 
the  roof  and  sides  as  we  now  see 
them,  strengthening  the  former  in 
places  where  it  was  decayed,  by 
erecting  arches  for  its  support. 

A  short  distance  before  reaching 
the  Grotta  at  its  E.  or  Naples  end,  is 
the  ch.  of  St.  Maria  di  Piedigrotta  (see 
p.  133);  and  a  few  steps  further  on  is 
the  entrance  to  the  steps  in  the  rock 
leading  to 

The  Tomb  of  Virgil.  —  The  custode 
lives  close  by,  and  charges  &  fr.  for 
unlocking  the  gates  of  the  Vigna. 
There  are  some  beautiful  points  of 
view  during  the  ascent  through  the 
vineyard.  The  l>e6t  place  for  seeing 
the  tomb  is  on  the  brow  of  the  preci- 
pice, overlooking  the  Grotta.  It  is  now 
clothed  with  ivy,  and  the  site  nearly 
concealed;  but,  when  it  was  first 
erected,  it  must  have  been  visible 
from  the  ancient  road,  which  was  at 
a  higher  level  than  the  modern  one, 
and  from  the  shore,  from  which  it  is 
about  I  m.  distant.  The  Tomb  is  in  the 
form  of  a  Roman  Columbarium  consisting 
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of  a  chamber  about  1 5  feet  square,  with  a 
vaulted  roof,  and  lighted  by  2  windows. 
In  the  walls  are  10  niches  for  cinerary 
urns,a  doorway ,  and  what  appears  to  have 
been  a  larger  niche  in  the  ruined  wall 
opposite  the  entrance.  Virgil  had  a  villa 
on  the  shores  of  Posilipo,  in  which  he 
wrote  the  Eclogues  aud  the  Georgics. 
The  Mneid  .also  was  written  either  in 
this  villa  or  at  Naples.  After  finishing 
the  12th  Book,  and  before  he  had 
revised  the  poem,  he  set  out  by  sea  for 
Greece  to  meet  Augustus  on  his  return 
from  the  East,  a  voyage  which  Horace 
has  invested  with  a  melancholy  in- 
terest by  that  touching  ode  in  which 
he  prays  that  the  ship  may  bear  him 
safely  to  the  Attic  shores, 

Sic  te  diva  potena  Cypri, 

Sic  fratres  Helena,  lucida  sidera, 
Ventorumque  rcgat  pater, 

Obstrictis  aliis,  prater  Iapyga, 
Navis,  qua  tibi  creditum 

Debes  Virgilium,  finibus  Atticia 
Reddaa  incolumem,  precor ; 

Et  serves  aniniae  dimidium  meae. 

Od.  i.  3. 

Virgil  met  Augustus  at  Athens,  but, 
being  attacked  by  illness  at  Megara, 
he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Italy.  He 
landed  at  Brundusium  in  a  very  feeble 
state,  and  died  there  a  few  days  after- 
wards, B.C.  19.  His  ashes,  at  his 
request,  were  conveyed  to  Naples  for 
interment,  but  the  precise  spot  where 
they  were  deposited  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  cotemporary  writer.  The 
evidence  which  connects  this  monu- 
ment with  the  Tomb  of  the  poet  is 
by  no  means  so  weak  as  was  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius,  who  founded  his 
objection  on  a  too  literal  interpre- 
tation of  some  verses  of  Statius. 
This  poet,  who  was  born  at  Naples 
about  naif  a  cent  after  Virgil's  death, 
describes  his  visits  to  the  Tomb,  tell- 
ing us  that  he  followed  the  shore  to 
reach  it,  and  composed  his  verses  while 
reclining  near  it : — 

„.En  egomet  somnum  et  geniale  secutua 
Littus,  ubi  Auaonio  se  coudidit  hospita  porta 
Parthenope,  tenues  ignavo  pollice  cnordas 
Pulso,  Maroneiqae  sedens  in  margine  templi 
Sumo   aninium,    et    magni    tomulis    accanto 

magistri : 

♦  +  **♦* 

Haec  ego  Chalcidicis,  ad  te,  Marcelle,  aonabam 
Littoribus  fracas  ubi  Vesbius  erigit  iras, 
iEmala  Trinacriis  volvena  inceudia  fiammis. 


From  the  mention  of  Vesuvius  in 
these  lines,  and  from  the  word  littus, 
Cluverius  inferred  that  the  Tomb 
was  on  the  shore  at  the  foot  of  the 
volcano;  but  if  a  single  line  may  thus 
be  separated  from  the  context,  which 
is  a  general  description  of  the  scenery 
commanded  from  the  locality,  we  might 
as  well  contend  that  the  words  Chal- 
cidicis littoribus  would  fix  the  site  of  the 
Tomb  on  the  shores  of  Cunue.  This 
expression,  which  is  obviously  inap- 
plicable to  the  neighbourhood  of  Vesu- 
vius, is  the  strongest  argument  against 
the  theory  of  Cluverius,  and  of  those 
who,  like  Addison,  have  followed  his 
authority.  Taken  in %  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  passage,  it  shows  that 
the  Tomb  was  situated  near  the  W. 
shores  of  the  Bay  of  Naples ;  but  it 
proves  nothing  which  will  identify  the 
locality,  unless  the  opening  lines  may 
be  considered  to  indicate  that  Naples 
and  Vesuvius  were  visible  from  the 
spot.  Cotemporary  with  Statius  was 
Silius  Italicus,  whose  idolatry  of  Virgil 
was  so  great  that  he  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Naples  for  the  purpose  of  visiting 
his  tomb,  Silius  found  it  so  de- 
serted that  it  was  kept  by  a  solitary 
peasant  From  this  degradation  he 
rescued  it  by  purchasing  the  grounds 
in  which  it  stood,  having  previously 
become  the  owner  of  the  Villa  of 
Cicero  at  Arpinum,  to  which  Martial 
alludes : — 

Silius  haec  magni  celebrat  monuments  Maro- 
nis 
Jugera  facundi  qui  Ciceronis  babet. 
Heredem  dominumque  sui  tumuiique  larisque 
Non  alium  mallet  nee  Maro  nee  Cicero. 

Ep.  xi.  48. 

Jam  prope  deaertos  cineres,  et  sancta  Ma- 
ronia 
Nomina  qui  coleret  pauper  et  unus  erat. 

Ep.  xi.  49. 

Having  thus  become  possessor  of  the 
site,  he  was  accustomed,  as  Pliny  tells 
us,  to  approach  it  with  the  same  rever- 
ence as  he  would  show  to  a  sacred 
edifice,  and  to  keep,  on  the  spot,  the 
birthday  of  Virgil  more  religiously 
than  his  own.  These  facts,  however, 
afford  no  evidence  as  to  the  site  of  the 
Tomb.  The  Neapolitan  antiquaries 
have  adduced  a  more  direct  confirma- 
tion in  the  Life  of  Virgil  attributed  ' 
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Donatus,  a  writer  of  the  4th  cent. 
In  this  work  it  is  stated  that  the  ashes 
of  Virgil  were  placed  in  a  tomb  on  the 
Via  Puteolana,  cryptam  Pausilypanam 
versus,  near  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo,  at 
the  2nd  milestone  from  the  city.  The 
old  gate  of  Naples  called  the  Porta 
Puteolana,  destroyed  in  1300,  was  situ- 
ated on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
obelisk  in  the  Piazza  di  S.  Domenico, 
a  position  which  corresponds  exactly 
with  the  distance  of  the  obelisk 
from  this  Tomb.  But  there  is  some 
reason  to  believe  that  the  Life  attri- 
buted to  Donatus  was  written  much 
later  than  the  4th  cent.  We  can  there- 
fore rely  no  more  on  Donatus  as 
an  authority  than  on  the  testimony  of 
St.  Jerome  to  the  same  effect,  as 
gi^ven  in  the  Chronicle  of  Eusebius, 
which  Heyne  and  other  critics  sup- 
pose to  have  been  interpolated. 
Although,  however,  we  may  question 
the  authenticity  of  both  these  works,  it 
is  difficult  to  doubt  that  the  date  of 
their  composition  was  sufficiently  early 
to  afford  strong  collateral  evidence  of 
the  antiquity  of  the  tradition  which  con- 
nects the  ruin  with  the  Tomb  of  Virgil. 
From  the  earliest  period  of  the  revival 
of  letters  this  tradition  has  been  un- 
broken, and  we  know  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  all  the  great 
masters  of  Italian  literature.  Petrarch 
was  accompanied  to  the  spot  by  King 
Robert,  and  he  is  said  to  have  planted 
a  laurel  upon  it  Boccaccio  acknow- 
ledged the  truth  of  the  tradition  by  feel- 
ing his  love  of  letters  kindled  by  the 
reTigio  /oot,  and  by  renouncing  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Tomb  the  mercantile  pur- 
suits to  which  his  father  had  destined 
him.  At  this  period  of  the  14th  cent, 
there  is  evidence  that  the  Tomb  was  en- 
tire, Capaccio,  in  his  '  Historia  Puteo- 
lana,' cites  Alfonso  Heredia,  Bishop  of 
Ariano,  who  was  living  in  1500,  and  was 
a  canon  of  the  neighbouring  ch.  of  S. 
Maria  di  Piedigrotta,  to  which  the  farm 
containing  the  Tomb  belonged.  The 
bishop  is  said  to  have  possessed  re- 
cords proving  that  the  Tomb  was 
perfect  in  1326,  and  that  it  had  9 
small  columns  supporting  a  marble 
urn,  with  the  well-Known  inscription 
on  the  frieie : — 


Mantua  me  genuit,  CaJabri  rapuere,   tenet 
nunc 
Parthenope ;  cecini  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

He  says  that  the  urn  and  columns,  and 
some  small  statues  which  decorated  the 
Tomb,  were  given  by  Robert  of  Anjou 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Mantua  for  re- 
moval to  Virgil's  birthplace  at  Andes 
near  that  city;  that  the  Cardinal, 
returning  by  sea,  died  at  Genoa,  and 
that  all  trace  of  the  precious  relics 
perished  with  him.  Giovanni  Villani, 
in  his  Chrvniche  de  Napole,  published 
in  1526,  also  describes  the  form  and 
arrangement  of  the  Tomb,  and 
says  that  the  marble  which  contained 
the  epitaph,  carved  in  antique  cha- 
racters, was  entire  in  1326.  Pietro  di 
Stefano,  in  his  Descrizione  dY  Luoghi 
Sacri,  confirms  Capaccio' s  statement 
respecting  the  existence  of  the  urn 
at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  centy., 
but  states  that  King  Robert  removed 
it  to  the  Castel  Nuovo,  for  its  better 
preservation ;  but  though  Alfonso  of 
Aragon  had  diligent  search  made,  not 
a  trace  of  it  was  found  in  the  middle 
of  the  1 5th  centy.  Eugenio  Caracciolo, 
in  his  Napoli  Sacra,  published  in  1623, 
states  that  a  stone  had  been  discovered 
in  the  neighbourhood,  bearing  the  in- 
scription— Siste,  Viator,  qiunso,  panca 
legito,  hie  Maro  situs  est.  Cardinal  Bern  bo 
in  the  16th  cent,  has  shown  his  belief 
in  the  tomb  by  the  epitaph  which  he 
composed  for  Sannazzaro  (see  p.  133). 
To  a  different  pen  must  be  attributed 
the  inscription  which  was  placed  here 
in  1554: — 

Qui  Cineres?  Tumuli  haec  Vestigia?    Condi' 
tur  olim 
Ille  hie  qui  cecinlt  pascua,  rura,  duces. 

Capaccio  tells  us,  that  there  were  for- 
merly these  two  other  lines : — 

Quod  scissus  tumulus?    Quod  fracta  sit  urna 
quid  hide? 
Sat  Celebris  locus  hie  nomine  vatis  erit. 

The  laurel  supposed  to  have  been 
planted  by  Petrarch  disappeared  in  the 
beginning  of  the  present  cent,  under 
the  knives  of  visitors  of  all  nations; 
and  the  one  planted  as  its  successor 
by  Casimir  Delavigne  has  as  little 
chance  of  perpetuity.  Tlfe  Margravine 
of  Baireuth  in  the  last  cent,  had  a 
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branch  of  Petrarch's  laurel   cut  off 

and  sent  to  her  brother  Frederick  the 

Great,    accompanied    by    some    lines 

written  by  Voltaire  expressive  of  the 

appropriateness  of  such  a  gift  to  his 

military  glory  and  poetic  talents;  and 

the  Russian  Admiral  Czernischeff  made 

a  similar  present  to  Voltaire  himself 

during  his  visit  to  Ferney.    We  have 

no  space  to  record   the  many   other 

reminiscences  of  the  Tomb.   It  has  now 

become  venerable  by  the  homage  which 

men  of  genius   during  six  centuries 

have  paid  to  it ;  and  where  such  pilgrims 

have  trodden,  posterity  will  regard  the 

spot  as  one  of  those  consecrated  6ites 

upon  which  has  been  fixed  the  seal 

of -immortality. 

Vespero  b  gia  cola  dove  sepolto 

E '1  corpo,  dentro  al  quale  io  facea  ombra : 
Napoli  T  ha,  e  da  Brandizio  e  tolto. 

Dante,  Purg.  in.  25-27. 

Fuorigrotto. — At  the   W.  extremity 
of  the  Grotta  di  Posilipo  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Fuorigrotta,  where  several  roads 
branch  off.     The  1st  turn  on  the  rt. 
joins  the  new  road  by  Orsolone  to  Capo- 
dimonte.     The   2nd  leads  to  Pianura 
(Drive  4).  The  3rd  branches  off  about 
J  m.  farther  to  the  Lago  di  Agnano 
and  to  Astroni  (Drive  3).    The  con- 
tinuation of  the  road  from  the  Grotta 
proceeds   to    Bagnoli,    and   was   con- 
structed in  1568  by  the  Viceroy  di  Ri- 
vera.   At  the  W.  end  of  Fuorigrotta  is 
the  little  ch.  of  S.  Vitale,  in  which  Gia- 
como  Leopardi,  the  poet,  is  buried,  with 
a  simple  monument  erected  to  his  me- 
mory in  the  porch.    Not  far  from  the 
ch.  are  two  inscriptions,  one  bearing 
the  words  Hinc  Puteolos,  to  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  new  route  ;  the  other, 
Hinc  Rornam,  to  show  that  the  Agnano 
road  falls  into  the  Via  Campana  from 
Pozzuoli  to  Rome  beyond  the  Solfatara. 
The   road  to  Bagnoli  is  bordered  on 
each  side  by  poplar  and  mulberry-trees 
festooned  with  vines;  the  valley  through 
which  it  runs,  bounded  on  the  1.  by 
the  ridpe  of  Posilipo,  is  cultivated  with 
wheat,  maize,  and  flax. 

Bagnoli,  a  cluster  of  houses  near  the 
shore,  in  a  fertile  valley  that  supplies 
Naples  with  its  earliest  vegetables.    It 


derives  its  name  from  its  two  warm 
mineral  springs.  The  first  of  these,  the 
Acquadi  Bagnoli,  resembles  Seltzer  water 
in  its  large  amount  of  muriate  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda,  with  free  carbonic  acid 
gas ;  the  temperature  is  104 D  Fahr.  The 
Acqua  di  "  Subveni  homini  **  is  of  the 
same  character,  but  with  more  than  four 
times  the  amount  of  muriate  of  soda. 
The  temperature  varies  with  the  sea- 
son from  82°  to  107°  Fahr.  Bagnoli 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  physician 
Sebastiano  Bartolo,  the  reputed  in- 
ventor of  the  thermometer.  At  Ba- 
gnoli we  enter  on  the  road  to  Pozzuoli. 
but  we  shall  reserve  our  description  of 
it  for  our  excursion  to  the  W.  district 
near  Naples.    (See  Exc.  vii.) 

Drive  2. — Mergellina— Str.  di  Posi- 
lipo— Villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  and  other 
ruins  —  Grotta  di  Sejano  —  Nisida. 
(This  can  be  combined  with  Drive  i, 
going  one  way  and  returning  the 
other.)  The  road  on  the  left  nand, 
after  leaving  the  Chiaia,  proceeds  along 
the  Mergellina,  and  is  called  Str.  Nuova 
di  Posilipo.  It  was  constructed  in 
1812,  but  the  descent  towards  Bagnoli 
was  not  finished  till  1823.  Before 
leaving  the  Mergellina  we  pass  under 
the  ch.  which  contains  Sannazzaro's 
tomb  (p.  133).  Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  is  the 
Villa  Angri,  and  further  on,  on  the  1.,  are 
the  picturesque  ruins  of  the  Palazzo  di 
Donna  Anna,  often  misnamed  della  Re- 
gina  Giovanna,  built  in  the  17th  cent,  by 
Fansaga  for  Donna  Anna  Carafa,  the 
wife  of  the  Viceroy  Duke  of  Medina. 
It  was  erected  on  the  site  of  a  more  an- 
cient palace  of  the  princes  of  Stigliano, 
of  whom  Donna  Anna  was  the  last 
heiress ;  it  has  never  been  finished,  and 
is  now  converted  into  a  glass  manufac- 
tory. The  road  winds  round  the  hill  by 
a  gentle  ascent  through  villas  and  gar- 
dens. Many  of  the  villas  are  beautifully 
situated.  After  passing  on  the  1.  the 
Lazzaretto  or  Quarantine,  the  Rocca  Ro- 
mana,  the  Rocca  Matilde,  the  Delahante, 
and  the  Minutolo  Villas,  a  road  on  the  1., 
passing  by  the  entrance  to  the  Villa  de 
Mellis,  or  Palazzo  delle  Cannonate,  the 
residence  of  Hackert  the  painter  in 
the  last  cent.,  and  by  the  Villa  Gerace, 
descends  to  the  Capo  di  Posilipo,  th^ 
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Phalerum  of  the  Greeks,  from  f«x«{*«, 
a  gull,  whose  J^atin  name,  mergus,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  origin  of  that 
of  Mergellina.  The  little  ch.  of  S.  Maria 
del  Faro  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharos.  Close  by  the 
church  was  found  the  bust  of  the 
youngest  son  of  Asiuius  Pollio,  whose 
birth  is  commemorated  by  Virgil  in 
the  4th  Eel.  Boats  can  always  be 
hired  here  to  row  back  to  Naples. 
Farther  on,  a  road  on  the  rt.,  crossing 
the  highest  ridge  of  Posilipo,  falls  into 
the  road  of  the  Vomero.  After  a  small 
tavern  on  the  1.,  and  just  before  reach- 
ing a  deep  cutting,  a  path  turns  off 
the  S.W.  side  of  the  hill,  under  the 
Punta  di  Coroglio,  affording  a  great 
variety  of  views.  By  following  this 
path  we  reach  the  Villa  Mazza,  which 
contains  a  collection  of  Latin  inscrip- 
tions found  among  the  ruins,  the 
fragment  of  a  column,  and  the  niche  of 
the  cella  of  a  temple.  Lower  down  is 
the  little  island  or  rock  called  La 
Gajola,  covered  with  ruins.  Against 
the  opposite  cliff,  close  to  the  sea,  are 
remains  of  what  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  or  of 
Venus  Euplasa.  The  spot  is  now  mis- 
named la  Scuola  di  Yirgilio.  It  was 
there,  as  Statius  tells  us,  that  the  Alex- 
andrian merchants,  on  their  visits  to 
Puteoli,  returned  thanks  for  their  pros- 
perous voyage.  The  little  cove  on  the 
W.  of  this  rock  is  called  the  Marechiano 
(smooth  water) .  The  ground  all  around 
is  covered  with  the  ruins  of  the 

Villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  the  celebrated 
Pausilypum,  n«w;  rns  *.u*tu,  which 
gave  the  whole  promontory  a  name 
expressing  freedom  from  care.  These 
ruins,  overgrown  with  myrtles,  eri- 
cas, and  Spanish  broom,  and  partly 
covered  by  the  Villa  Mazza,  spread 
over  a  considerable  space.  They  ex- 
tend down  the  slope  of  the  bill  and 
along  the  shore  as  far  as  Nisida.  The 
most  conspicuous  is  the  Casa  Fiorelli, 
a  building  of  three  stories,  the  lowest 
of  which  was  probably  a  bath.  But  it 
is  not  the  hill,  or  even  the  shore,  which 
will  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
of  this  villa.  The  sea  itself  is  filled 
for  a  considerable  distance  with  enor- 


mous masses  of  substructions;  the  tufa 
cliffs  are  cut  away  to  form  part  of  the 
vast  plan,  and  the  mountain  is  pierced 
with  tunnels  and  canals  to  supply  the 
fishponds  and  the  baths.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a  conception  of  the 
magnitude  of  these  works  without  ex- 
amining them  in  a  boat.  Large  oblong 
masses  of  tufa  may  thus  be  seen  under 
water,  isolated  by  deep  channels  from 
the  cliff  of  which  they  once  formed 
part ;  and  in  other  places  spacious 
chambers  may  be  traced.  The  best 
plan  for  exploring  them  is  to  drive  to 
the  Capo  di  Posilipo,  there  hire  a  boat, 
and  rejoin  the  carriage  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  where  the  Strada  Nuova 
reaches  the  shore,  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Nisida. 

It  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  de- 
fine these  masses  of  ruin.  We  know  that 
Vedius  Pollio  constructed  extensive 
fishponds  for  the  muramce,  or  sea-eels,  of 
which  Pliny,  Dion  Cassius,  and  Seneca 
write  with  such  astonishment.  Dion 
tells  us  that  these  fish  were  fed  with 
human  flesh ;  Pliny  mentions  one 
which  was  known  to  be  more  than  CO 
years  old;  and  Seneca  records  a  least 
given  by  Pollio  to  Augustus,  at  which 
a  slave  who  had  broken  a  glass  was 
sentenced  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes ; 
an  order  which  the  emperor  arrested  by 
directing  all  the  glasses  of  the  villa  to 
be  cast  into  the  ponds  instead  of  the 
intended  victim.  Pollio  bequeathed 
the  villa  to  Augustus,  but  history  has 
recorded  no  facts  of  interest  in  con- 
nexion with  his  possession  of  the  pro- 
perty. The  Fishponds  which  have 
acquired  such  a  barbarous  notoriety 
are  still  visible. 

Other  buildings  brought  to  light 
by  the  excavations  of  recent  years 
have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
villa  of  Vedius  Pollio,  or  that  of  Lu- 
cullas.  A  Theatre  has  a  double  cavea 
of  17  rows  of  seats  cut  out  of  the 
rock,  with  a  corridor  above,  ascended 
by  a  lateral  stair,  and  two  tribunes  at 
the  extremities  of  the  orchestra.  The 
absence  of  the  foundations  for  the 
stage  suggests  the  probability  that  the 
scena  was  constructed  of  wood  so  as 
to  be  removable.    The  stone  rings  for 
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he  vetonum  are  still  risible  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  outer  walls.  Some 
interesting  antiques  were  found  among 
the  ruins,  including  wall  paintings, 
several  rare  marbles,  and  the  head 
of  a  statue  of  Bacchus.  A  large 
square  building,  near  the  theatre,  deco- 
rated with  pilasters,  having  two  chan- 
nels for  rain-water  and  semicircular 
loggie  built  along  the  face  of  the  hill, 
one  above  the  other,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  place  for  games.  The 
Odeon,  with  its  portico  of  stuccoed 
columns,  is  the  most  perfect  of  these 
remains.  It  has  12  seats  arranged  in 
two  divisions,  a  semicircular  scena, 
a  recess  for  the  musicians  in  the  or- 
chestra surrounded  by  six  columns 
of  cipollino  with  capitals  of  rosso 
antico,  only  one  remaining  in  situ, 
of  excellent  workmanship,  and  a  hall 
in  the  middle  of  the  area,  with  a  seat 
for  the  emperor  apart  from  the  rest 
of  the  audience.  In  a  niche  of  this 
hall  were  found  a  pedestal  for  a  statue, 
and  two  columns  of  black  marble 
with  white  capitals.  The  whole 
building  was  faced  with  costly  marbles. 
Among  the  sculptures  found  in  the 
ruins  may  be  mentioned  the  beautiful 
statuette  of  the  Nereid  rising  from  a 
shell,  now  in  the  Museum ;  the 
headless  statue  of  a  Muse,  one  of 
the  finest  draped  figures  of  that  collec- 
tion; and  some  finely-carved  candel- 
abras.  The  Basilica,  divided  into  a 
nave  and  two  aisles  by  a  double  row  of 
columns,  and  the  Hemicycle,  are  near 
the  Odeon.  Numerous  fragments  of 
columns,  capitals,  and  cornices  of  pre- 
cious marbles,  have  been  found  in  the 
same  direction.  Beyond  are  the  ruins 
of  other  buildings,  porticos,  nymphasa, 
reservoirs,  &c. 

Returning  to  the  main  road  we  pass 
though  a  deep  cutting  to  an  esplanade 
from  which  tbere  is  a  magnificent  view 
over  Bagnoli,  Camaldoli,  Pozzuoli, 
Baise,  Ischia,  &c.  Descending  from 
here  along  the  W.  side  of  the  hill,  we 
pass  on  the  1.  the  entrance  to  the 

Grotta  di  Sejano,  so  called  from 
the  notorious  favourite  of  Tiberius 
(I  fr.  for  opening  the -gate.)  This 
very  interesting«vestige  of  a  past  mag- 


nificence is  a  tunnel  cut  through  the 
ridge  of  the  Posilipo  hill  near  the 
Pvnta  di  Coroglio.  .  It  is  more  than  £ 
a  mile  long,  and  is  altogether  a  greater 
work  than  the  Grotta  di  Pozzuoli, 
being  longer,  wider,  and  loftier ;  it  is 
also  strengthened  internally  by  arches 
of  masonry,  and 'has  several  lateral  air- 
openings  towards  the  sea.  Strabo,  who 
describes  it  from  personal  observation, 
tells  us  that  the  engineer  was  a  M. 
Cocceius,  who  had  also  been  employed 
byAgrippa,  the  son-in-law  of  Augustus, 
to  make  the  subterranean  passage  from 
Cumse  to  the  Lake  of  Avernns.  The 
grotta  has  been  cleared  out.  During  the 
progress  of  the  excavation  an  inscrip- 
tion was  discovered  showing  that  it  had 
been  restored  by  Honorius  in  the  5th 
centy.  The  E.  end  of  it  opens  on  the 
shore  close  to  the  ruins  called  La 
Gajola. 

After  passing  the  entrance  to  the 
Grotta,  the  road  continues  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  round  the  Punta  di  Coroglio 
to  Bagnoli,  where  it  falls  into  the  road 
from  Fuori  grotta.  Opposite  the  Punta 
di  Coroglio  is  the  island  of 

Nisida,  Nests,  the  Niirv  of  Strabo, 
an  ancient  crater,  l£  m.  in  circum- 
ference. The  lip  of  the  crater  is  broken 
down  on  the  S.  side,  where  it  forms 
the  little  harbour  called  the  Porto 
Pavone.  On  the  N.  side,  nearly  op- 
posite to  the  Punta  *di  Coroglio,  is  a 
rock  now  occupied  by  the  lazzaretto. 
It  is  said  that  the  island  was  connected 
with  the  shore  of  Bagnoli  by  a  bridge 
thrown  across  the  strait  from  this 
rock,  and  that  from  the  N.W.  point 
a  mole  formed  a  harbour — the  pla- 
cidus  limon  of  Statins.  We  learn 
from  Cicero  that  the  son  of  Lucul- 
lus  had  on  this  island  a  villa,  where 
Brutus  retired  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Cessar.  In  this  villa  Cicero 
held  his  conferences  with  Brutus  on 
affairs  of  state  ;  and  several  of  the 
letters  to  Atticus  are  dated  from  it. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than 
the  picture  he  draws  of  the  great  re- 
publican during  his  retirement  at  Ni- 
sida: — Corpus  aberat  liberations,  libertatis 
memoria  aderat  •  in  qua  Bruti  imago  cerni 
videbatur.     At  hunc  his  ipsis  ludorum  die- 
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bus  videbam  m  insula  chriamd  adole-\ 
soentit  LucuUi,  prcpmqui  sui,  tukU  nisi  de 
pace  et  concordia  cwium  cogitantem.  Eun- 
dem  vidi  postea  Vdia  cedentem  Italia,  ne 
qua  oriretur  belli  cwilis  causa  propter  se. 
— Phil.  x.  4.     The  villa  was  subse- 

2uently  the  scene  of  the  parting  of 
trutus  and  Portia,  on  his  retirement  to 
Greece,  prior  to  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
Although  thus  frequented  by  the  great 
statesmen  of  republican  Rome,  Nisida 
appears  to  have  been  subject  to  me- 
phitic  vapours  and  gaseous  exhalations 
from  some  portions  of  its  crater  as  late 
as  the  middle  of  the  1st  centy.  Lucan 
says,— 

Emittit  stygtara  nebulosia  aera  saxis, 
Antraqtie  lethiferi  rabiem  Typhoids  anhelant. 

Pliny  celebrates  its  wild  asparagus,  for 
which  it  still  retains  its  fame,  and  it 
enjoys  an  equal  reputation  for  its 
grapeg,  its  olives,  and  its  figs.  In  the 
15th  centy.  Joanna  II.  had  a  villa  on 
the  crest  of  the  island,  which  was 
converted  into  a  fortress  to  check  the 
fleet  of  Louis  of  Anjou.  It  is  now 
used  as  an  Ergastolo,  or  prison  for  crimi- 
nals, some  of  the  most  eminent  victims 
of  Bourbon  tyranny  having  been  confined 
in  it.  In  1624  the  Duke  of  Alva  erected 
the  Lazzaretto  on  the  rock  near  the 
shore.  In  1832  a  new  port  between 
Nisida  and  the  mainland  was  con- 
structed by  the  engineer  Fazio,  by 
means  of  two  open  moles  built  on 
arches  thrown  over  the  ancient  piles, 
like  the  mole  of  Pozzuoli.  The  two 
moles  form  a  port,  having  an  area  of 
20,666  square  feet,  and  are  united  by  a 
spacious  causeway  1290  feet  in  length. 
The  W.  mole  has  a  small  revolving 
light  at  its  extremity. 

Drive  3. — Lago  d'Agnano — Grotta 
del  Cane — Astroni.  This  drive  is  the 
same  as  No.  1 ,  as  far  as  the  third  road 
on  the  rt.  after  leaving  the  Grotta  di 
Pozzuoli,  which  road  leads  in  about  £ 
hour  to  the 

Lago    cTAgnano,    now  no  longer  a 

lake,  its  waters  having  been  drained 

into  the  sea.    It  is  surrounded  on  all 

'des  by  mountains,  of  which  the  prin- 

al  are  Spina,  Astroni,  ard  Olibano, 


the  last  easily  distinguishable  by  its 
barrenness.  The  circumference  of  the 
crater  is  nearly  3  miles,  but  it  is  more 
irregular  in  its  outline  than  others  in 
the  neighbourhood.  Neither  the  lake 
nor  the  crater  are  mentioned  by  an- 
cient writers,  but  that  is  no  sufficient 
reason  for  concluding  that  they  were 
not  in  existence  at  an  early  period. 
Many  conjectures  have  been  started 
with  regard  to  its  ancient  state  and  the 
origin  of  its  present  name,  the  most 
plausible  perhaps  of  which  is  that 
which  makes  it  occupy  the  site  of  a 
property  of  the  Annian  family  of 
Pozzuoli:  the  fundus  Anniunus  would 
then  naturally  become  the  locus  An' 
nianus,  whence  the  change  into  its 
modern  name  would  easily  fellow. 
The  surface  of  the  lake  before  it  was 
drained  was  924,020  sq.  metres,  and 
its  depth  over  40  ft.  Though  sur- 
rounded by  verdure  and  frequented  by 
water-birds,  it  was  a  constant  source 
of  malaria  to  the  whole  surrounding 
district,  chiefly  owing  to  the  effluvium 
caused  by  the  soaking  in  it  of  hemp  and 
flax.  The  process  of  draining  was 
begun  in  1865,  and  has  been  accom- 
plished by  means  of  an  emissarium 
or  tunnel,  nearly  a  mile  long,  cut 
through  Monte  Spina  to  the  sea.  The 
torrents  which  formerly  fed  the  lake 
are  now  conducted  by  channels  into 
this  tunnel,  and  the  bed  of  the  crater 
preserved  in  a  fit  state  for  cultiva- 
tion. 

Stufe  di  San  Germane. — On  the  S.E. 
bank  of  the  lake  are  some  old  cham- 
bers in  which  the  hot  sulphurous 
vapour  which  issues  from  the  soil  at 
the  temperature  of  180  Fahr.,  is  col- 
lected for  the  cure  of  gouty  and  rheu- 
matic cases  from  the  hospitals  of 
Naples.  The  name  of  the  Stufe  com- 
memorates the  vision  of  S.  Germanus, 
Bishop  of  Capua,  in  the  6th  cent.,  which 
S.  Gregory  the  Great  has  recorded  in 
his  Dialogues.  Behind  the  Stufe  are 
some  Roman  ruins,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  baths. 

Grotta  del  Cane.  —  This  celebrated 
cavern  is  an  aperture,  resembling  a 
small  cellar,  at  the  base  of  the   hill, 
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about  100  paces  E.  of  the  Stufe.    It 
is  closed  by  a  door  the  key  of  which 
is  kept  by  the  custode  of  the  Stufe,  who 
will  expect  1  franc  for  showing  the 
experiment  with  the  dog,  from  which 
it  derives  its  name.    The  cavern  was 
known  to  Pliny,  who  describes  it  among 
the  spiracula,  et  aerobes  charonece,  mor- 
tiferum  spiritum  exhalantes.     It  is  con- 
tinually exhaling   from  its  sides  and 
floor  volumes  of  vapour  mixed  with 
carbonic  acid  gas :  but  the  latter,  from 
i       its  greater  specific  gravity,   accumu- 
I      lates  at  the  bottom  and  flows  over  the 
step  at  the  door,  which  is  slightly  ele- 
vated above  it.    The  upper  part  of 
the  cavern,  therefore,  is  free  from  the 
gas,   while   the   floor   is   completely 
covered  by  it     Cluverius  says  that  the 
grotto  was  once  used  as  a  place  of 
execution  for  Turkish  captives,  who 
▼ere  shut  up  within  its  walls  and  left 
to  die  of  suffocation.    It  is  said  that 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo  tried  the  same 
experiment  upon    two  galley  slaves, 
with  fetal  effect.    Addison,  on  his  visit, 
made  a  series  of  experiments  which 
anticipated  all  those  performed  by  sub- 
sequent observers.    He  found  that  a. 
pistol  could  not  be  fired  at  the  bottom, 
and  that,  on  laying  atrain  of  gunpowder 
and  igniting  it  on  the  outside  of  the 
cavern,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  "  could 
not  intercept  the  train  of  fire  when  it 
once  began  flashing,  nor  hinder  it  from 
running  to  the  very  end."     He  ascer- 
tained that  a  viper  was  9  minutes  in 
dying  on  the  first  trial,  and  10  minutes 
on  the  second,  this  increased  vitality 
being  attributable,  in  his  opinion,  to 
the  large  stock  of  air  which  it  had  in- 
haled after  the  first  trial ;  and  that  the 
dog  was  not  longer  in  expiring  on  the 
first  experiment  than  on  the  second. 
Dr.  Daubeny  found  that  phosphorus 
would  continue  lighted  at  about  2  ft. 
above  the  bottom,  that  a  sulphur  match 
went  out  a  few  inches  above  it.   and 
a  wax  taper  at  a  still  higher  level.    It 
has  been  asserted  that  the  dog,  upon 
which  this  sic  sine  morte  rnori  experi- 
ment is  usually  performed,  is  so  accus- 
tomed to  die  that  he  has  become  indif- 
ferent to  his  fate ;  but  no  dog  who  has 
been  long  the  subject  of  the  exhibition 
is  to  be  seen  in  perfect  health.    The  | 


effects  of  the  gas  being  seen  quite  as 
well  by  means  of  a  torch,  a  lighted 
candle,  or  a  pistol,  visitors  will  do  well 
to  content  themselves  with  this,  in- 
stead of  having  recourse  to  the  cruel 
experiment  on  the  poor  quadruped. 

From  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Agnano  an  interesting  path  leads  across 
the  hills  to  Pozzuoh,  passing  by  the 
Pisciarelli  and  the  Solfatara  (p.  322). 

Astroni. — A  road  of  }  m.  leads  in  a 
N.W.  direction  from  the  Lake  of  Ag- 
nano to  Astroni.      (Tickets  for  ad- 
mittance to  the  park  to  be  obtained  at 
the  Palazzo  Reale,  Naples ;  fee  ta  the 
custode,  I  to  2  francs.)    This  is  the 
largest  and  most  perfect  of  the  vol- 
canic craters    of   this  district.      For 
many  years  it  has  been  used  as  the  pre- 
serve of  the  wild  boars  and  deer  for  the 
royal  chase ;  and  a  wall  has  been  built 
upon  its  margin  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  animals.    The  rim,  which  is 
more  than  4  m.  in  circuit,  is  unbroken, 
except  by  the  artificial  cutting  for  the 
entrance.      The  ascent  is  steep,  but 
quite  practicable  in  a  carriage.    The 
interior  is  covered  with  magnificent 
ilexes  and  other  forest-trees,  presenting 
a  very  beautiful  scene,  especially  in  the 
early  spring.    A  descent  of  about  £  m. 
leads  to  the  plain,   the  floor  of  the 
ancient  crater,  which  is  encircled  by  a 
carriage  drive.  At  the  S.E.end  are  three 
small  lakes,  one  of  which  is  deep.    In 
1452,  Alfonso  I.  gave  a  festival  in  this 
crater  in  honour  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween his  niece  Eleanor  of  Aragon  and 
the  Emperor  Frederick  III.    Pontanus 
tells  us  that  30,000  persons  were  pre- 
sent, that  the  gold  and  silver  vessels 
used  on  the  occasion  were  valued  at 
150,000  golden  ducats,  and  that  cas- 
cades and  rivulets  of  wine  were  con- 
stantly flowing.    The  last  scene  of  the 
celebration  was  a  hunt  by  torchlight. 
The  hill  of  Astroni  offers  one  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  Craters  called  of 
Elevation  by  the  celebrated  geologist 
Von    Buch;    its  sides  are  formed  of 
beds  of  pre-existing  volcanic  tufa,which 
have  been  upheaved  at  a  period  long 
subsequent  to  their  first  deposition  by 
subterranean  forces,  similar  to  those 
that  presided  within  the  historical  pe- 
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riod  at  the  formation  of  the  Monte 
Nuovo.  In  the  centre  of  the  crater  is 
a  monticule  of  trachy  tic  lava,  protrud- 
ing, and  another  mass  of  the  same  rock 
on  the  N.  side  of  it,  which  have  probably 
been  produced  during  the  last  upheav- 
ing eruption,  to  which  the  mountain 
owes  its  present  form. 

Drive  4. — Pianura.— This  drive  is 

the  same  as  No.  1 ,  as  far  as  the  2nd  road 
on  the  right  after  leaving  the  Grotta 
di  Posilipo,  which  road  leads  to  Pianura, 
a  village  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  the 
Camaldoli,  near  the  extensive  quarries 
of  Piperno,  a  peculiar  variety  of  volcanic 
rock,  much  used  for  building  purposes 
at  Naples. 

Drive  5. — This  drive  along  the  Corso 
Vittorio  Emannele,  a  fine  broad  road, 
carried  round  the  heights  on  the  W.  of 
the  city,  is  remarkable  for  the  beauti- 
ful view  it  affords  of  Naples  and  its 
bay.  S.  Elmo  and  S.  Martino  may  be 
reached  on  foot  or  donkey  from  it. 

Drive  6. — Antignano — the  Camal- 
doli— the  Vomero.  The  Strada  dell' 
Infrascata  starts  from  opposite  the  W. 
side  of  the  Museum,  and  reaches  in  a 
few  minutes  an  open  space,  whence 
branches  off  on  the  1.  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele,  leading  along  the  side  of  the 
hill  to  Piedigrotta.  A  little  further  on 
we  pass  the  Villa  Maio  on  the  1.,  and  on 
the  rt,  the  ascent  to  the  Arenella,  the 
birthplace  of  Salvator  Rosa,  and  the  Due 
Porte,  and  proceed  by  the  Strada  S. 
Gennaro  to  the  village  of  Antignano, 
where  was  the  "  Portico  Antiniano," 
as  Pontanus  calls  the  villa  of  Antonio 
BeccadelH,  or  Panormita,  who  there 
composed  his  history  of  Alfonso  of 
Aragou,  and  his  licentious  ffermaphro- 
ditus.  Antignano  is  the  best  place 
from  which  to  make  the  excursion  to 

The  Camaldoli. — (The  carriage  must 
be  left,  and  the  ascent  to  the  Camaldoli 
made  on  donkeys  or  on  foot ;  l£  hr. ; 
donkey,  2  fr.) 

This   Monastery    was   founded   by 

the  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  conqueror 

»f  Francis  I.  at  Pavia,  and  occupies 

ie  £.  crest  of  that  semicircular  ridge 


of  hills  which  forms  the  N.  boundary 
of  the  Phlegraean  Fields.  The  peak 
on  which  it  is  built  is  the  highest 
point  of  this  ridge,  and  is  the  loftiest 
of  all  the  hills  on  the  N.  and  W.  of 
Naples,  being  1488  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  convent  has  been  suppressed,  and 
ladies  can  now  enter  it,  bnt  there  is 
nothing  of  interest  in  the  convent  or 
church,  and  the  best  thing  is  at  once 
to  enter  the  garden  and  proceed  along 
a  shady  laurel  path  to  the  Belvedere, 
there  to  enjoy  the  surpassingly  splendid 
panorama  of  the  surrounding  eountry. 
The  view  is  indeed  very  beautiful  and 
embraces  a  scene  of  a  peculiar  character, 
historical  as  well  as  physical.  It  com- 
prehends the  principal  region  of  vol- 
canic action  in  Southern  Italy,  and 
many  of  the  most  important  sites  im- 
mortalised by  the  poets  and  historians  of 
antiquity,  it  commands  a  noble  view 
of  the  Bays  of  Naples  and  Gaeta  and 
the  Gulf  of  Pozzuoli,  looking  down  on 
one  side  upon  the  Capital,  and  on  the 
other  on  the  craters  and  lakes  of  the 
Phlegraean  Fields,  the  promontories  of 
Posilipo  and  Misenum,  the  town  of 
Pozzuoli,  the  islands  of  Nisida,  Procida, 
and  Ischia,  the  sites  of  Baiss,  Comae, 
and  Liternum.  On  the  S.  the  prospect 
is  bounded  by  Capri  and  the  Punta 
della  Campanella.  Following  the  Sor» 
rentine  promontory,  we  recognise  the 
towns  of  Massa,  Sorrento,  and  Castel- 
lammare,  the  Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  the 
mountains  at  the  foot  of  which  staud 
Amain1  and  Salerno,  and  the  rich 
plain  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  in  the 
foreground.  On  the  N.  the  eye  ranges 
over  the  whole  of  Campania  Felixas  far 
as  the  chain  of  Apennines,  embracing 
in  this  part  of  the  panorama  Madda- 
loni,  Caserta,  Capaa,  Monte  Tifate,  the 
volcanic  group  of  Rocca  Monfina,  Gaeta, 
the  Formian  hills,  and  Monte  Circello 
far  beyond  it.  On  the  W.  the  prospect  is 
terminated  by  the  sea  and  by  the  islands 
of  Ponza  in  the  distant  horizon. 

A  steep  descent  through  rocks  and 
forests  leads  from  the  Camaldoli  to  the 
village  of  Pianura.  On  the  S.  side  of 
the  hill  of  Camaldoli  is  the  village  of 
Soccavo  {sub  cavo  montis).  The  de- 
scent on  this  side,  over  the  bare  brown 
desolate  hills  which  succeed  the  wooded 
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regions,  and  afterwards  through  close 
lanes  to  Antignano,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  excursion. 

From  Antignano  a  road  on  the  rt. 
goes  to  Capodimonte  ;  another  on  the 
1.  ascends  to  the  Castle  of  S.  Elmo, 
and  thence  returning  by  the  Ruffo, 
Lucia,  and  Floridiana  Villas,  falls  into 
the  main  road  proceeding  from  Anti- 
gnano to  the  Vomero  at  the  Villa  Bel- 
vedere. A  steep  descent,  called  Salita 
del  Vomero,  leads  from  this  point  to  the 
Chiaia.  Here  the  road  takes  the  name 
of  the  Strada  Belvedere;  it  passes  the 
Villa  Regina,  and  traverses  the  crest 
of  the  Collina  di  Chiaia  until  it  joins 
the  hill  of  Posilipo,  passing,  near  the 
point  where  it  turns  S.,  the  Villa  Ric- 
ciardi  on  the  rt.,  and  on  the  1.  the  Villa 
Tricase  and  the  Villa  Patrizi.  At  the 
latter  place  it  is  joined  by  the  Salita 
di  S.  Antonio  di  Posilipo,  which  ascends 
from  the  Mergellina,  passing  near  Vir- 
gil's tomb.  Thus  far  the  road  has 
followed  the  direction  of  the  old  Via 
Antiniana  leading  from  Pozzuoli  to 
Naples,  considerable  remains  of  which 
can  still  be  seen  descending  on  the  rt. 
to  Fuorigrotta,  on  reaching  the  high 
ground  above  this  village.  Here  we 
command  an  extensive  view  of  the  W. 
district,  which  will  give  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  locality,  and  enable  us  to 
trace  the  ancient  and  the  modern  roads, 
—those  to  the  Lake  of  Agnano,  the 
ancient  one  by  Monte  Olibano,  the 
Rivera  road  to  Bagnoli,  the  hill  of 
the  Camaldoli,  the*  summits  of  the  Sol- 
fatara,  the  Monti  Leucogei,  the  site  of 
Baiae,  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
the  intervening  flat  of  the  Mare  Mor- 
to,  the  island  of  Procida,  and  that  of 
Ischia  rising  with  its  pointed  peak 
of  Epomeo  behind  it. 

Following  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  and 
traversing  the  small  villages  of  Posilipo 
and  Santo  Strato,  the  road  falls  into  the 
Strada  Nuova  nearly  opposite  the 
Punta  di  Coroglio. 

Drive  7. — Str.  Nuova  di  Capo- 
dimonte.  This  road  starts  from  the 
Museum,  and  after  crossing  the  Ponte 
della  Sanife,  from  which  there  is  a 


beautiful  view,  winds  round  the  hill  of 
Capodimonte  to  the  palace  (p.  17fl)  at 
the  top,  passing  on  the  left  S.  Gennaro 
de'  Poveri  (p.  90)  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Catacombs  (p.  91). 

Dbivb  8.  —  Miano— Second  i  gliano. 
The  first  part  of  this  drive  is  the  same 
as  No.  7.  It  then  continues  N.  from 
that  point,  skirting  the  park  to  Miano 
and  Secondigliano,  where  it  joins  the 
Naples  and  Capua  high  road. 

Drive  9.— Str.  Ponte  Rossi— Str. 
di  Foria.  The  first  part  of  this  drive 
is  the  same  as  No.  7.  It  then  winds 
round  the  E.  side  of  the  hill  of  Ca- 
podimont,  reaching  at  its  base  the 
Ponti  Rossi  (p.  90),  and  enters  the 
Str.  Foria,  near  the  Albergo  de*  Poveri 
(p.  144)  and  the  Botanical  Gardens  (p. 
1 43 ).  It  may  be  prolonged  to  the  Porta 
S.Gennaro  and  the  Campi  Santi  (p.  1  40). 

Drive  10.— Villa  Gallo— Valley  of 
the  Camaldoli.  The  first  part  of  this 
drive  is  the  same  as  No.  7.  It  then 
turns  W.  from  Capodimonte,  and  passes 
by  the  Villa  Gallo  (p.  179),  and  through 
the  valley  between  the  Vomero  and 
the  Camaldoli,  affording  beautiful 
views  of  the  country  and  the  bay. 

Drive  11.— The  Marina— and  N.E. 
side  of  the  Bay.  This  drive  leads  all 
along  the  Marina  and  by  the  side  of 
the  bay  to  Portici,  Resina  (Exc.  i), 
&c,  but  the  view  of  the  6ea  is  shut 
out  by  the  houses  that  line  the  road, 
and  it  is  not  to  be  recommended  as  a 
pleasant  drive. 

Drive  12. — Poggia  Reale— Campi 
Santi.  This  drive  leads  by  a  long 
straight  road,  beyond  the  Porta  Ca- 
puana,  to  Poggia  Beetle,  one  of  the 
favourite  promenades  of  the  lower 
orders,  planted  with  trees  and  em- 
bellished with  fountains,  and  pre- 
serving the  name  of  a  favourite  retreat 
of  many  successive  kings  of  the  Anjou 
and  Aragonese  dynasties.  At  the  close 
of  the  15th  cent.  Alfonso  II.  built  a 
palace  on  the  spot,  and  surrounded  it 
with  grounds  and  gardens  which  ex- 
tended to  the  sea.   In  the  17th  the  Due 
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de  Guise  described  the  spot  as  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  it 
was  destroyed  in  the  military  opera- 
tions of  which  Naples  was  subsequently 
the  theatre.  The  grounds  have  been 
changed  into  market  gardens,  which 
supply  Naples  with  vegetables ;  of  the 
palace  there  are  only  remaining  a  few 
crumbling  ruins.  At  the  Barriera 
Doganale  a  road  on  the  1.,  encircling  the 
Camposanto  Nuovo  (p.  140),  ascends  to 
Capo  di  Chino,  and  joins  the  carriage- 
roads  from  Caserta  and  Capua ;  a  road 
on  the  rt.  leads  to  Barra,  S.  Iorio,  and 
Portici,  by  which  we  can  return  to 
Naples.  The  latter  drive  may  be  pro- 
longed by  taking  the  road  which  we 
cross  just  before  reaching  Barra,  and 
following  it  to  Cercola  and  the  Ma- 
donna del?  Arco  and  visiting  the  Villa 
Santangelo  in  the  village  of  Pollena,  on 
the  N.W.  flanks  of  Somma,  a  country 
residence  of  considerable  elegance  and 
taste. 


§  24.  Plan  for  seeing  Naples  and 
the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Those  who  have  plenty  of  time  at 
their  disposal  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  arranging  their  plans  so  as  to  see 
leisurely  everything  of  interest;  but 
for  those  who  have  little  time  to  spend, 
it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  hints 
as  to  how  they  may  best  employ  it  The 
following  is  a  plan  for  seeing  what  is 
most ,  interesting  in  the  city  and  its 
immediate  neighbourhood  in  six  days. 

1st  Day, — Excursion  to  Pompeii. 

2nd  Day. — Museum,  ground  floor; 
drive  along  the  Str.  dell'  Infrascata 
and  the  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele, 
taking  on  the  way  the  Castel  S.  Elmo 
and  S.  Martino. 

3rd  Day. — Excursion  to  Pozzuoli, 
the  Solfatara,  Lakes  of  Lucrinus  and 
Avernus,  Baise,  Misenum,  Lake  of 
Fusaro,  Cumse. 

4th  Day.  —Drive  about  the  town  and 
visit  all  or  some  of  the  following: 


Palazzo  Reale,  Churches  of  L'lncoro- 
nata,  S.  Maria  Nuova,  Monte  Oliveto, 
S.  Chiara,  S.  Domenico  Maggiore,  S. 
Lorenzo,  S.  Filippo  Neri,  S.  Gennaro 
(the  Cathedral),  S.  Restituta ;  then  to 
Capodimonte,  and  continue  along  Drive 
9  or  10. 

5th  Day. — Excursion  to  Vesuvius 
and  Herculaneum. 

6th  Day. — Museum,  upper  floor ;  and 
Churches  of  S.  Giovanni  a  Carbonara, 
S.  Maria  l'Annunziata,  and  SS.  Severino 
and  Sosio,  and  the  Palazzo  Santangelo. 


§  25.  Excursions. 

The  charm  of  Naples  consists  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  in  the  beauty  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Visitors,  there- 
fore, are  advised  to  spend  as  much  of 
their  time  as  they  can  outside  the  city. 
Most  of  the  excursions  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  day,  and  in  winter  time 
it  is  better  if  possible  to  return  to  the 
city  at  night,  as,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
the  winter  accommodation  of  the  hotels 
in  the  neighbouring  towus  is  not  very 
good.  In  summer  time,  however,  the 
visitor  is  recommended  to  give  up  his 
quarters  at  Naples,  leaving  only  his 
heavy  luggage  behind  him,  and  con- 
tinue the  excursions  without  returning 
to  the  city.  The  frequented  routes  are 
safe,  but  no  mountain  excursions  should 
be  undertaken  without  previous  in- 
quiry, and,  if  it  is  necessary,  notice 
being  given  to  the  authorities. 

The  following  list  of  excursions  that 
can  be  made  from  Naples,  may  be  of 
use  to  the  traveller.  The  time  given 
for  each  is  the  shortest  possible. 

1.  Vesuvius.  This  may  be  combined 
with  Herculaneum.     1  day. 

2.  Pompeii.  This  may  be  combined 
with  Herculaneum.     1  day. 

3.  Castellammare,  Sorrento,  and  Ca- 
pri. 2  or  3  days.  Capri  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  a  separate  excursion  from 
Naples  by  steamer  in  1  day. 
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4..  Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Palatum.  2 
or  S  days.  This  may  be  combined 
with  No.  8. 

5.  Nola,  Avellino,  and  Monte  Ver- 
gine.    1  or  2  days. 

6.  Caserta,  S.  Maria  di  Capua,  aud 
the  Caudine  Forks.     1  or  2  days. 

7.  Pozzuoli,  The  Solfatara,  Monte 
Nuovo,  A  vermis,  Raise,  Misenum,  Ou- 
mss,  &c    1  or  2  days. 

8.  Procida  and  Ischia.  2  days.  This 
may  be  combined  ¥Pith  No.  7. 

Other  agreeable  excursions  can  be 
made  from  Naples  either  separately, 
or  combined  with  some  one  of  the 
above — e.g.    Benevento.— The    towns 
at  the  base  of  Vesuvius,  Barra,  San 
Jorio,  San  Giorgio  di  Cremano,  Cer- 
cola,  Sant'  Anastasia,  Somma,  and  Otta- 
jano ;  from  Sant'  Anastasia  and  Somma 
the  geologist  can  examine  the  Monte 
Somma,  in  the  ravines  descending  to 
these  villages,  and  ascend  to  its  highest 
point,  the  Nasone. — San  Germano,  and 
Monte  Casino :— Isola,  Sora,  and  Ar- 
pino  (the  birthplace  of  Cicero).— The 
Phlegraean  Craters  of  Monte  Barbaro 
and  Cigliano;    as  far  as  Lioola  and 
Patria,  the  Liternumof  Scipio  Afri- 
canus. 


EXCURSION  I.— Vesuvius. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Portici,  Re- 
sina, and  Ascent  of  Vesuvius,  c.  His- 
tory of  the  volcano  and  its  eruptions. 
d.  Geology,  e.  Ascent  from  Pompeii 
and  other  points,     f.  Herculaneum. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. 


In  going  from  Naples,  the  best 
plan  is  to  hire  a  carriage  for  the 
whole  way  to  the  Observatory.  Fare, 
with  3  horses,  25  fr.  Or  the  carriage 
can  be  left  at  Resina,  and  the  ascent 
from  there  made  on  foot,  or  horse-  or 
donkey-back.  Guides  to  be  procured 
at  the  Guides  Bureau  at  Resina.  Ano- 
ther plan  is  to  take  the  railway  to 
Portici,  the  first  station  on  the  Castel- 
lammare  and  Eboli  lines,  and  walk  to 
Resina.  The  ascent  can  also  be  made 
from  Pompeii.    (See  p.  204). 


The  ascent  of  Vesuvius  should  not  be 
made  in  stormy  or  wet  weather.  It  is 
a  fatiguing  excursion ;  but  there  is  no 
danger  when  accompanied  by  a  proper 
guide,  unless  the  mountain  is  in  a 
state  of  eruption,  and  then  great  pre- 
caution is  required.  The  ascent  is  of 
course  more  interesting  and  exciting 
when  the  mountain  is  in  activity ;  but 
the  wonderful  appearance  of  the  lava 
streams  and  the  crater,  and  the  mag- 
nificent view  of  the  surrounding 
country,  well  repay  the  trouble  of 
reaching  the  summit,  even  when  all  is 
in  repose. 

The   ascent  is  usually  made  from 
Resina.    There  is  a  Guides'  Bureau  in 
the   principal    street    where    guides, 
horses,  and  donkeys  can  be  hired  at  a 
fixed  tariff.    Charges :  to  the  foot  of  the 
crater,  guide  (one  enough  for  a  small 
party)  6  frs.;  horse,  5  frs. ;  donkey, 
4  frs. :  to  the  top  of  the  crater,  guide  2  frs. 
extra ;  horse,  2  frs.  extra  for  waiting.  A 
gratuity  of  2  or  8  frs.  is  expected  by  the 
guide,  and  a  smaller  one  by  the  horse  or 
donkey  leaders.     Chairs  (portantine) 
can  be  hired  for  the  ascent  of  the  cone. 
Provisions  should  be  taken,  they  can 
be  brought  from  Naples,  or  bought  at 
Resina ;  a  porter  can  be  hired  at  Re- 
sina Xo  carry  them  for  2  or  3  frs.     Gio- 
vanni Cozzolino  is  a  good  guide,  with  a 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  mountain. 
Travellers    anxious    to    secure    him 
should  write  beforehand,  or  go  direct 
to  his  residence,  No.  71  Str.  Regia  di 
Resina.     Those  intending  to  go   by 
railway  can  order  him  to  have  the 
horses  ready  at  Portici  station.    He 
expects  a  somewhat  higher  remunera- 
tion than  the  fixed  tariff.    No  atten- 
tion should  be  paid  to  the  numerous 
individuals  anxious  to  offer  their  ser- 
vices to  the  traveller.    A  great-coat  or 
cloak,  and  a  warm  neckerchief,  to  put 
on  as  soon  as  the  ascent  is  effected,  a 
strong  walking-stick,  or,  still  better,  an 
alpenstock,  and    stout  boots,  may  be 
mentioned  as  necessary  during  the  ex- 
cursion. 


o.  Portici,  Resina,  and  Ascent 
of  Vesuvius. 

Leaving    Naples    by    carriage,  w 
drive  along  the  crowded  quays  of  t1 
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MarineUa,  and  after  passing  the  .Castle 
of  the  Carmine,  cross  the  Sebeto  by 
the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  leaving  on 
the  rt.  the  building  called  /  Granili, 
built  in  the  last  cent,  as  public  gran- 
aries, and  converted  into  barracks. 
The  road  runs  along  the  E.  shores 
of  the  bay,  but  it  is  so  completely 
shut  out  from  the  sea  by  the  numerous 
villas  and  houses  which  stretch  almost 
as  far  as  Torre  del  Greco,  that  it  has 
more  the  character  of  a  long,  dusty 
street,  than  of  a  high  road. 

The  first  of  the  suburban  towns  tra- 
versed by  the  road  is  S.  Giovanni  a  Te- 
duccio  (11,116  inhab.);  on  the  1.  of 
which,  £  m.  more  inland,  is  Barra 
(89 1 9  inhab.)- 

4  m.  Portici  (11,792  inhab.),  is 
supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  Porticum  Hcrculis,  mentioned  by 
Petronius  as  the  portico  of  a  temple 
of  Hercules  at  the  W.  end  of  Her- 
culaneum.  The  road  passes  through 
the  courtyard  of  the  Palace,  built 
by  Charles  III.  Here  were  depo- 
sited the  objects  discovered  At  Pompeii 
and  Herculaneum  before  their  removal 
to  Naples.  The  palace  is  only  now 
remarkable  for  its  beautiful  situation  at 
the  head  of  the  bay,  all  its  furniture 
and  objects  of  art  having  been  re- 
moved, and  the  palace  made  over  to 
the  municipality  of  Naples.  Portici, 
as  well  as  S.  Jorio  and  Barra,  during 
the  spring  and  autumn,  are  a  favourite 
resort  of  the  Neapolitans.  From  the 
Fort  and  Mole  of  Granatello  on  the  sea- 
shore there  is  a  fine  view  of  the  bay. 
After  passing  through  the  courtyard 
of  the  palace  we  reach 

Resina  (12,175  inhab.),  built  upon 
the  volcanic  tufa  and  lava  which  cover 
Herculaneum.  It  nearly  retains  its 
name  of  Retina,  the  ancient  port  of  the 
latter.  There  are  many  villas,  the 
largest  of  which  is  La  Favorita,  con- 
taining a  Mosaic  found  in  one  of  the 
Palaces  of  Tiberius  at  Capri.  This 
villa,  like  the  Palace  of  Portici,  is 
built  on  the  lava  of  1631. 

Ascent  of  Vesuvius. — A  good  road, 
winding  first  between  vineyard  walls 


and  then  over  lava  streams,  leads  fjrom 
Resina  in  l£  hr.  to  the  Observatory 9 
about  2000  ft.  above  the  sea.  It  was 
erected  in  1844,  and  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  Prof.  Palmieri.  It  con* 
tains  a  number  of  scientific  appliances, 
and  among  them  a  peculiar  instrument 
for  registering  the  state  of  the  moun- 
tain. Close  to  the  observatory  is  the 
so-called  Hermitage,  a  sort  of  osteria, 
where  the  common  wine  grown  on  the 
slopes  of  Vesuvius  can  be  procured. 

The  view  from  this  point  is  magni- 
ficent, stretching  far  away  totheN.  W. 
over  the  heights  of  Camaldoli,  Posi- 
lipo,  Misenum,  Procida,  Ischia  with 
its  pyramid-like  Monte  Eponeo  cut- 
ting clear  against  the  sky,  the  Ponza 
Islands,  and  Gaeta  as  far  as  the 
promontory  of  Monte  Circello;  to 
the  S.  towers  the  Monte  S.  Angelo, 
with  Caste! lammare,  Vico,  Sorrento, 
and  Massa  at  its  foot,  and  beyond 
them  the  three-peaked  Capri.  The 
sunset  view  is  perhaps  the  most 
lovely,  but  it  hardly  beats  the  magic 
effect  of  sunrise,  lighting  up  the  im- 
mediate foreground  of  Naples  and  the 
other  towns  at  the  head  of  the  bay. 
From  the  terrace  of  the  observatory 
there  is  a  good,  view  of  the  lava- 
streams  of  1S58,  1868,  and  1872. 

A  ride  of  £  hr.  from  the  Observa- 
tory brings  us  to  the  Atrxo  del  Cavallo, 
near  the  bottom  of  the  cone.  Here 
may  be  seen  several  of  the  Bocche  or 
openings  from  which  the  lava  runs. 
The  ascent  from  this  point  to  the 
crater  must  be  made  on  foot,  and  will 
take  a  good  walker  about  I  hr.,  though 
fresh  lava- currents  sometimes  necessi- 
tate deviations  from  the  direct  road ,  and 
make  the  ascent  longer  and  more  diffi- 
cult. The  view  from  the  top  is  even 
more  striking  than  that  from  the  Obser- 
vatory. "  One  look  westwards,"  says 
Goethe,  "  is  enough  to  make  one  forget 
the  fatigue  and  labour  of  the  climb." 
The  descent  to  the  Observatory  will 
take  about  I  hr. 


c.  History  of  the  Volcano  and 
its  Eruptions. 

Vesuvius,  rb  tyos  OvtaoCioy  of  Strabo, 
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the  Vesevusand  Vesbiusot  theRomans,one  I 
of  the  most  active  of  modern  volcanos, 
rises  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of  Cam- 
pania, and  is  surrounded  on  the  N.  and 
the  E.  by  mountains  of  Apennine  lime- 
stone. On  the  W.  it  is  open  to  the  plain 
of  Naples,  on  the  S.  its  base  is  washed  by 
the  sea.    It  is  about  SO  m.  in  circum- 
ference.   It  rises  by  a  gentle  declivity 
to  what  is  called  the  first  plain,  which 
is  about  half  a  m.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  about  5  m.  in  diameter.    This 
plain  forms  the  base  of  Monte  Somrna, 
whose  highest  point,  the  Punta  del  Na- 
aww,  is  3747  ft.  above  the  sea.    Monte 
Somma  extends  for  about  2  m.  in  an 
irregular  semicircle  round  the  N.  and 
K.  o&what  is  now  called  Vesuvius,  the 
two  mountains  being  separated  by  the 
deep  semicircular  valley  called  the  Atria 
del  Cavallo.    The  height  of  the  eruptive 
cone  of  Vesuvius  varies  a  good  deal, 
but  may  be  averaged  at  about  4000  ft. 
For  more  than  300  years  Vesuvius 
has  been  the  only  active  crater  among 
the  volcanic    group    of  the    Bay   of 
Naples,  which  includes  Ischia,  Procida, 
the  Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  and  Vesu- 
vius.   Before  the  Christian  era  Ischia 
and  the  Solfatara  appear  to  have  been  the 
onl  v  Italian  craters  which  were  active 
within  the  historical  period.     Strom- 
boli,  the  most  northern  of  the  Lipari 
islands,  is  the  only  other  permanently 
active  volcano  in  Europe,  and  lies  about 
70  nuN.  of  iEtna,  about  120  m.S.E.  of 
Vesuvius. 

Before  the  reign  of  Titus,  Vesuvins 
showed  no  signs  of  activity.  From  an 
early  period  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  as  the  Mons  Summanus,  and  to 
have  been  crowned  by  a  temple  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter.  In  the  'Syntagma 
Inscriptionum '  of  Reinesius,  and  in  the 
Benedictine  'Explication  des  divers 
Monumens/  will  be  found  inscriptions 
Xp  Jupiter  Summamts;  an  inscription 
was  found  at  Capua,  with  the  words 
Jovj  Vesuvio  sacrum,  D.D. 

The  ancient,  geographers  recognised 
the  volcanic  character  of  Vesuvius  from 
the  analogy  of  its  form  with  that  of 
iEtna.  Their  descriptions,  though  brief, 
supply  ns  with  some  facts  which  will 
aid  us  in  tracing  the  history  of  the 
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mountain.  Diodorus  Siculus  was  the 
first  to  describe  Vesuvius  as  volcanic. 
Born  at  Agyrium,  on  the  flanks  of 
iEtna,  he  must  have  been  familiar 
with  volcanic  phenomena,  as  that  moun- 
tain was  twice  in  activity  during  his 
lifetime.  On  examining  Vesuvius  he 
found,  as  he  tells  us,  many  signs  that  it 
had  been  in  activity  in  ancient  times. 
Vitruvius  mentions  a  tradition  in  his 
day  that  the  mountain  had  emitted 
flames.  Strabo,  who  wrote  a  few  years 
later,  describes  it  as  having  a  truncated 
cone,  with  a  barren  and  ashy  aspect, 
"  having  cavernous  hollows  in  its  cine- 
ritious  rocks,  which  look  as  if  they  had 
been  acted  on  by  fire/'  Whence  he  in- 
ferred that "  in  some  former  time  there 
had  burst  from  these  cavernous  orifices 
a  fire  which  had  now  become  extinct." 
Seneca  remarked  that  Vesuvius  in 
former  times  had  given  out  more  than 
its  own  volume  of  matter,  and  had  fur- 
nished the  channel,  not  the  food,  of  the 
internal  fire ;  in  ipso  monte  non  alimentum 
habit  sed  viam.  Velleius  Paterculus, 
who  died  under  Tiberius,  and  Plutarch, 
in  his  Life  of  Crassus,  in  describing 
the  escape  of  Spartacus,  give  incident- 
ally an  interesting  account  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  mountain  at  that  period. 
They  state  that  the  rocky  hollow  on  the 
summit  was  clothed  with  wild  vines, 
and  that  it  was  accessible  only  by  one 
very  steep  and  narrow  passage  on  the 
side  opposite  to  Naples.  When  Spar- 
tacus (a.u.c.  681)  and  his  followers 
had  entered  this  pass  and  encamped 
in  the  plain  of  the  crater,  Clodius  be- 
sieged him  in  his  retreat  by  occupy- 
ing .the  pass  and  cutting  off,  as  he 
supposed,  the  only  means  of  escape. 
The  gladiators,  however,  made  ladders 
of  the  vine-boughs,  "  like  ship-ladders, 
of  such  a  length  and  so  strong  that 
they  reached  from  the  top  of  the  hill  to 
the  very  bottom.  With  these  they  all 
descended  except  one,  who  remained  to 
throw  down  their  armour  to  his  com- 
panions, and  then  descended  himself, 
last  of  all.  The  Romans,  having  no 
suspicion  of  this  movement,  were  as- 
sailed in  the  rear  by  the  gladiators,  who 
had  marched  round  the  mountain,  and 
were  put  to  flight  with  the  loss  of  their 
whole  camp." 
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From  these  facte  it  is  very  probable, 
independently  of  geological  evidence, 
that  Somma,  which  now  forms  the  N. 
peak  of  the  mountain,  was  a  part  of 
the  wall  of  the  original  crater.  The 
most  cursory  examination  of  the  crest 
of  rocks  comprising  Somma  is  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  it  is  the  segment  of 
a  circle:  and  it  has  been  proved  by 
careful  measurements  that  this  circle, 
if  continued  round  the  mountain,  would 
include  the  whole  of  the  more  modern 
cone  of  Vesuvius  within  it,  and  give  a 
centre  which  corresponds  exactly  with 
its  present  site.  Somma,  therefore, 
and  the  mountain  of  which  it  formed 
a  part,  was  probably  the  Vesuvius  de- 
scribed by  the  ancient  geographers 
before  the  reign  of  Titus.  Its  flanks 
were  then  covered  with  luxuriant 
vegetation,  and  Pompeii  and  Hercula- 
neum  were  flourishing  cities  at  its 
base. 

Talem  dives  arat  Capua,  et  vicina  Vesevo 
Ora  jugo. 

Vibg.  Gtorg.  n.  224. 

In  the  63rd  year  of  our  era,  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  the  mountain  began 
for  the  first  time  to  give  signs  that  the 
volcanic  fire  was  returning  to  its  an- 
cient channel.  On  the  5th  February 
the  whole  neighbourhood  was  convulsed 
by  an  earthquake,  which,  as  Seneca 
records,  threw  down  a  great  part  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  In  64 
another  earthquake  occurred,  which 
injured  Naples  and  destroyed  the  the- 
atre, where  Nero  had  been  acting  a  few 
minutes  before.  These  earthquakes 
continued  at  intervals  for  16  years. 

The  first  eruption  of  Vesuvius  of 

which  there  is  any  record  occurred  on 

the  24th  August  in  the  year  79,  during 

the  reign  of  Titus.    It  is  memorable  not 

only  as  the  eruption  which  destroyed 

Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  caused 

the  death  of  Pliny  the  naturalist,  but 

also  as  having  had  his  nephew,  the 

younger  Pliny,  for  its  historian.     In 

his  two  well-known  letters  to  Tacitus 

1 6  and  20),  describing  the  death  of 

lie,  Pliny  says  that  about  one  in 

•moon  his  mother  informed  his 

who  was    stationed   with    the 


Roman  fleet  at  Misenum,  that  a  cloud 
appeared  of  unusual  size  and  shape. 
"It  was  not,"  he  says,  "at  that  dis- 
tance discernible  from  what  mountain 
it  arose,  but  it  was  found  afterwards  that 
it  was  from  Vesuvius.  I  cannot  give  a 
more  exact  description  of  its  figure 
than  by  likening  it  to  that  of  a  pine- 
tree,  for  it  shot  up  a  great  height  in 
the  form  of  a  trunk,  which  extended 
itself  at  the  top  into  the  form  of 
branches ;  occasioned,  I  imagine,  either 
by  a  sudden  gust  of  air  which  impelled 
it,  the  force  of  which  decreased  as  it 
advanced  upwards,  or  the  cloud  itself, 
being  pressed  back  again  by  its  own 
weight,  expanded  in  this  manner.  It 
appeared  sometimes  bright,  and  some- 
times dark  and  spotted,  as  it  became 
more  or  less  impregnated  with  earth 
and  cinders.  This  was  a  surprising  phe- 
nomenon, and  it  deserved,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  learned  man,  to  be  inquired  into 
more  exactly.  He  commanded  a  Libur- 
nian  galley  to  be  prepared  for  him,  and 
made  me  an  offer  of  accompanying  him, 
if  I  pleased.  I  replied  it  was  more  agree- 
able to  me  to  pursue  my  studies  .... 
He  went  out  of  the  house  with  his 
tablets  in  his  hand.  The  mariners  at 
Retina,  being  under  consternation  at  the 
approaching  danger  (for  that  village 
was  situated  under  the  mountain,  nor 
were  there  any  means  of  escaping  but 
by  sea),  entreated  him  not  to  venture 
upon  so  hazardous  an  enterprise  .... 
He  commanded  the  galleys  to  put  off 
from  land,  and  embarked  with  a  design 
not  only  to  relieve  the  people  of  Retina, 
but  many  others  in  distress,  as  the 
shore  was  interspersed  with  a  variety 
of  pleasant  villages.  He  sailed  imme- 
diately to  places  which  were  abandoned 
by  other  people  ....  He  now  found 
that  the  ashes  beat  into  the  ships  much 
hotter,  and  in  greater  quantities;  and 
as  he  drew  nearer,  pumice-stones,  with 
black  flints,  burnt  and  torn  up  by  the 
flames,  broke  in  upon  them :  and  now, 
the  hasty  ebb  of  the  sea,  and  ruins 
tumbling  from  the  mountain,  hindered 
their  nearer  approach  to  the  shore. 
Pausing  a  little  upon  this,  whether  he 
should  not  return  back,  and  instigated 
to  it  by  the  pilot,  he  cries  out,  *  For- 
tune assists  the  brave :  let  us  make  the 
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best  of  our  way  to  Pomponianns,'  who 
was  then  at  Stabia ;" — where  he  perished 
daring  the  night. 

In  the  second  letter  Pliny  describes 
more  minutely  the  phenomena  which 
attended  the  eruption: — "There  had 
been,   for   many    days   before,    some 
shocks  of  an  earthquake,  which  the 
less   surprised    us    as    they    are    ex- 
tremely frequent  in   Campania ;    but 
'  they  were  so  particularly  violent  that 
night,  that  they  not  only  shook  every- 
thing about  us,  but  seemed  indeed  to 
threaten  total  destruction  .  .  .  Though 
it  was  now  morning,  the  light  was  ex- 
ceedingly faint  and  languid ;  the  build- 
ings all  around  us  tottered ;  and  though 
we  stood  upon  open  ground,  yet,  as  the 
place  was  narrow  and  confined,  there 
was  no  remaining  there  without  dan- 
ger :  we  therefore  resolved  to  quit  the 
town.    The  people  followed  us  in  the 
utmost   consternation ;   and    as,    to  a 
mind  distracted  with  terror,  every  sug- 
gestion seems  more  prudent  than  its 
own,    they    pressed    in  great  crowds 
about  us  in   our  way  out.     Having 
got  to  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
houses,  we  stood  still,  in  the  midst  of 
a  most  dangerous  and  dreadful  scene. 
The  chariots  which  we  had  ordered  to 
be  drawn  out  were  so  agitated  back- 
wards and  forwards,  though  upon  the 
most  level  ground,  that  we  could  not 
keep  them  steady,  even  by  supporting 
them    with    large    stones.      The    sea 
seemed  to  roll  back  upon   itself,  and 
to  be  driven  from  its  banks  by  the 
convulsive  motion  of  the  earth;  it  is 
certain  at  least  that  the  shore  was  con- 
siderably enlarged,  and  that  several  sea 
animals  were  left  upon  it.     On  the 
other  side,  a  black  and  dreadful  cloud, 
bursting  with  an    igneous    serpentine 
vapour,  darted  out  a  long  train  of  fire, 
resembling  flashes  of  lightning,    but 

much  larger Soon    afterwards 

the  cloud  seemed  to  descend  and  cover 
the  whole  ocean ;  as  indeed  it  entirely 
hid  the  island  of  Caprese  and  the  pro* 
montory  of  Misenum.  My  mother 
strongly  conjured  me  to  make  my 
escape,  which,  as  I  was  young,  I  might 
easily  do :  as  for  herself,  she  said,  her 
age  and  corpulency  rendered  all  at- 
tempts of  that  sort  impossible.    How- 


ever, she  would  willingly  meet  death, 
if  she  could  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  that  she  was  not  the  occasion  of 
mine.  But  I  absolutely  refused  to 
leave  her,  and  taking  her  hand  1  led' 
her  on:  she  complied  with  great  re- 
luctance, and  not  without  many  re- 
proaches to  herself  for  retarding  my 
night.  The  ashes  now  began  to  fall 
upon  us,  though  in  no  great  quantity. 
1  turned  my  head,  and  observed  be- 
hind us  a  thick  smoke,  which  came 
rolling  after  us  like  a  torrent.  I  pro- 
posed, while  we  had  yet  light,  to  turn 
out  of  the  high  road,  lest  she  should 
be  pressed  to  death  in  the  dark  by  the 
crowd  that  followed  us.  We  had 
scarce  stepped  out  of  the  path  when 
darkness  overspread  us,  not  like  that' 
of  a  cloudy  nignt,  or  when  there  is  no 
moon,  but  of  a  room  when  it  is  shut 
up  and  all  the  lights  are  extinct.  No- 
thing there  was  to  be  heard  but  the 
shrieks  of  women,  the  screams  of 
children,  and  the  cries  of  men:  some 
calling  for  their  children,  others  for 
their  parents,  others  for  their  husbands, 
and  only  distinguishing  each  other  by 
their  voices;  one  lamenting  his  own 
fate,  another  that  of  his  family ;  some 
wishing  to  die  from  the  very  fear  of 
dying ;  some  lifting  their  hands  to  the 
gods;  but  the  greater  part  imagining 
that  the  last  and  eternal  night  was 
come  which  was  to  destroy  the  gods 
and  the  world  together.  Among  these' 
were  some  who  augmented  the  real 
terrors  by  imaginary  ones,  and  made 
the  frightened  multitude  falsely  believe 
that  Misenum  was  actually  in  flames. 
At  length  a  glimmering  light  appeared, 
which  we  imagined  to  be  rather  the 
forerunner  of  an  approaching  burst  of 
flames,  as  in  truth  it  was,  than  the 
return  of  day.  However,  the  fire  fell 
at  a  distance  from  us.  Then  again  we 
were  immersed  in  thick  darkness,  and 
a  heavy  shower  of  ashes  rained  upon 
us,  which  we  were  obliged  every  now 
and  then  to  shake  off,  otherwise  we 
should  have  been  crushed  and  buried 
in  the  heap At  last  this  dread- 
ful darkness  was  dissipated  by  degrees, 
like  a  cloud  of  smoke;  the  real  day 
returned,  and  even  the  sun  appeared, 
though  very  faintly,  and  as  when  an 
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eclipse  is  coming  on.  Every  object 
which  presented  itself  to  our  eyes, 
which  were  extremely  weakened, 
seemed  changed,  being  covered  over 
with  white  ashes,  as  with  a  deep  snow. 
We  returned  to  Misenum,  where  we 
refreshed  ourselves  as  well  as  we  could, 
and  passed  an  anxious  night  between 
hope  and  fear — though  indeed  with  a 
much  larger  share  of  the  latter,  for  the 
earthquake  still  continued,  while  se- 
veral enthusiasts  ran  up  and  down, 
heightening  their  own  and  their  friends' 
calamities  by  terrible  predictions." 


»t 


This  description  is  notonly  interesting 
in  itself,  but  is  valuable  as  affording 
the  evidence  of  an  eye-witness  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  eruption.  On  this 
point  the  statement- of  Pliny  is  entirely 
confirmed  by  scientific  observations  on 
the  materials  which  cover  the  buried 
cities.  It  appears  that  no  lava  flowed 
from  the  crater  on  this  occasion,  only 
ashes,  red-hot  stones,  and  loose  frag- 
ments of  volcanic  materials  being  eject- 
ed. Many  of  these  masses  which  have 
been  found  at  Pompeii  are  not  less  than 
8  lbs.  in  weight,  while  those  which  fell 
upon  Stabiffi,  4  m.  further,  weigh  only 
a  few  ounces.  The  crater  vomited  at 
the  same  time  enormous  'Volumes  of 
vapour,  which  fell  upon  the  country 
around  in  torrents  of  heated  water, 
charged  with  the  dry  light  ashes  which 
were  suspended  in  the  air.  This  water, 
as  it  reached  the  soil,  carried  with  it 
in  its  course  the  cinders  which  had 
fallen,  and  thus  deluged  Herculaneum 
with  a  soft,  pasty,  volcanic  mud  or 
alluvium,  which  penetrated  into  places 
which  neither  scoriae  nor  stones  could 
have  reached,  and  did  far  more  damage 
than  any  other  product  of  the  eruption. 

life  est  patnpineis  virfdis  modo  Vesvius  mnbris, 

Presacral  hie  roadidos  nobilis  uva  lacus ; 
Hj&c  juga,   quam  Nis©  oollea,  plus  Bacchus 
amavit, 

Hoc  nuper  Satyri  monte  dedere  choros ; 
Hffic  Veneris  sedes,  Lacedaemone  gratior  illi ; 

Hie  locus  Herculeo  nomine  clarus  erat : 
Ctmcta  jacent  flammis,  et  tristi  mersa  favilla, 

Nee  Superi  Vellent  hoc  licuisse  sibi. 

-MAfctfux,  Epig.  IV.  44. 

t 

The  effect  of  this  eruption  was  to 

•^stroy  the  entire  side  of  the  mountain 

rest  to  the  sea,  leaving,  as  the  only 


remnants  of  the  ancient  crater,  the 
lower  ridge  on  the  S.  flank  now  called 
La  Pedamertima,  and  that  portion  of  the 
wall  which,  under  the  name  of  Somma, 
encircles  about  two-fifths  of  the  new 
cone.  This  cone  is  the  present  Vesu- 
vius, which  has  continued  to  be  the 
almost  exclusive  channel  of  eruption 
to  the  present  day. 

More  or  less  important  eruptions 
occurred  in  203 ; — in  472,  when,  accord- 
ing to  Procopius,  Europe  was  covered 
with  ashes,  which  fell  even  at  Constan- 
tinople;— in  512,  when  the  same  author 
savs  the  ashes  were  carried  as  far  as 
Tripoli;— in  685;— in  993 ;— in  1036, 
when  the  lava  is  said  to  have  reached 
the  sea;— in  1049;— in  1139;— in  1306  ; 
— and  in  1 500,  this  last  a  slight  eruption, 
leaving,  however,  a  crater  5  m.  in  cir- 
cumference and  1000  paces  deep.  A 
lone  interval  now  ensued  of  131  years, 
during  which  Vesuvius  became  so 
covered  with  vegetation,  that  in  the 
1 7th  cent.  Braccini  found  the  sides  of 
the  crater  overgrown  with  brushwood 
and  forest-trees,  and  haunted  by  wild 
boars.  At  the  bottom  was  a  plain  with 
cattle ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  plain 
was  a  ravine  in  the  floor  of  the  crater, 
through  which  a  winding  path  led 
down  for  about  1  m.  among  rocks  and 
stones  to  another  and  a  larger  plain, 
which  was  covered  with  ashes  and  had 
three  small  pools  of  warm  brackish 
water.  During  this  interval  of  rest,  in 
1 538,  Monte  JSaovo,  near  Pozzuoli,  was 
thrown  up. 

On  the  16th  December,  1631,  one 
of  the  greatest  modern  eruptions 
occurred.  Braccini,  who  describes  U, 
says  that  about  midsummer  the  plain 
of  the  Sarno  was  convulsed  by  earth- 
quakes, which  occurred  so  repeatedly 
during  the  six  following  months  that 
many  persons  from  Naples  ascended 
the  mountain  to  ascertain  whether  any 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  interior. 
They  found  the  crater  filled  with  vol- 
canic matter,  and  no  longer  concave 
but  perfectly  level  with  its  margin, 
while  noises  were  heard  beneath  the 
surface.  On  the  16th  of  December,  at 
early  dawn,  the  cone  poured  oat  from 
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its  S.W.  flank  a  column  of  vapour  so 
loaded  with  ashes  as  to  have  the  appear- 
ance of  black  smoke,  and  which  assumed 
the  usual  form  of  a  pine-tree,  followed  by 
discharges  of  stones  and  Dashes  of  vol- 
canic fire.    The  column  of  vapour  was 
carried  over  nearlj  100  m.  of  country, 
and  was  charged  with  so  much  electri- 
city, that  several  men  and  animals  were 
killed  by  the  feriili  or  Hashes  of  light- 
ning which  continually  darted  from 
it.    These  were  succeeded  by  a  great 
earthquake,  during  which  the  sea  re- 
tired to  a  distance  of  £  m.  from  the 
shore,  and  then  returned  with  such 
violence  that  it  covered  the  land  30 
paces  beyond  its  former  limit.    At  the 
same  moment  the  summit  of  the  cone 
poured  out  seven  streams  of  lava,  one 
of  which  took  the  direction  of  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata,  where  it  formed  the 
masses  of  lava  now  visible  on  the  W. 
of  the  town;  another  destroyed  two- 
thirds  of  Torre  del  Greco;   a  third 
liesiua,  which  had  arisen  on  the  site 
of  Herculaneum ;  another  the  village 
of  Granatello    and    part    of  Portici, 
where    it  flowed    into    the    sea   and 
formed  the  current  on  which  the  Royal 
Palace  and   La  Favorita  were  subse- 
quently built.     1 8,000  persons  are  said 
to  have  perished  in    this  catastrophe. 
The  ashes  were  carried  by  the  wind  to 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Greek 
islands,  and  to  Constantinople ;    and 
the  eruption  was  followed  by  discharges 
of  vapour  and  hot  water,  which  fell  in 
the  form  of  torrents  of  rain  upon  the 
slopes  of  the  mountain,  killed  great 
numbers  of  persons  at  Portici  and  Torre 
del  Greco,  and  inundated  the  country 
as  far  as  Nola  and  the  Apennines.   The 
eruption    did  not   entirely  cease   till 
February  1 632,  when  it  was  ascertained 
by  measurement    that  the  cone  had 
lost  so  much  of  its  height  that  it  was 
1530  ft.  lower  than  Monte  Somma. 

Other  eruptions  occurred  in  1638; 
— in  1660,  when  the  crater  was  so 
cleared  out,  that  three  small  holes 
could  be  seen  in  action  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  hollow,  corresponding  in 
their  position  with  the  three  pools 
observed  by  Braccini  30  years  before  ; — > 
in  1676; — in  168 J,  when  the  aspect  of 
the  mountain   was    changed,   aud    a 


small  cone  thrown  up  from  the  centre 
cavity,  having  on  its  summit  a  little 
crater,  which  discharged  ashes; — in 
1689,  the  large  crater  was  nearly  filled 
up ;  the  central  cone  had  increased  so 
much  that  the  two  cones,  from  a  dis- 
tance, presented  the  appearance  of  one 
large  and  unbroken  mountain ;  the 
summit,  however,  was  lower,  by  about 
1200  feet,  than  Somma; — in  lb94  two 
streams  of  lava  flowed  in  the  directions 
respectively  of  S.  Giorgio  a  Cremano 
and  Torre  del  Greco,  and  we  are  told 
that  the  Viceroy  of  the  day  ordered  a 
deep  trench  to  be  cut  a  mile  from  the 
sea  in  order  to  intercept  the  lava, 
which  flowed  into  the  trench  and  con- 
solidated in  it;— in  1696; — in  1698. 
During  the  18th  century  the  volcano 
was  in  constant  activity ;  in  1 70 1  two 
streams  of  lava  flowed  from  the  cone, 
one  to  Ottajano,  and  the  other  to 
Viulo ; — from  1 704  to  1 7C8  there  were 
frequent  eruptions,  the  worst  being 
in  1707,  when  ashes,  stones,  and  lava 
were  cast  forth  in  large  quantities, 
Naples  being  on  August  4  covered 
with  a  dense  shower  of  ashes ; — from 
1712  to  1737  there  were  constant 
eruptions,  that  of  1 7 1 7  being  described 
by  Bishop  Berkeley,  who  calculated 
that  the  height  to  which  the  stones 
were  projected  was  1000  ft.  above 
the  orifice  from  which  they  issued? 
and  that  of  1728  producing  a  new  cone 
within  the  crater  of  the  old  one  ;— 
in  1737,  when  a  lava  stream  I  m. 
wide  burst  from  the  flanks  of  the 
mountain  and  divided  into  four  lesser 
streams,  two  of  which  stopped  near 
Torre  del  Greco,  the  crater  at  the  same 
time  poured  out  lava  in  the  direction 
of  the  Hermitage,  Somma,  and  Ot- 
tajano ;  the  damage  done  by  the  ashes 
of  this  eruption  was  very  great,  houses 
being  crushed,  and  trees  and  vines 
brokenby  the  weight  of  them ; — in  1751, 
after  a  heavy  flow  of  lava  into  the  Atrio 
del  Cavallo,  and  thence  into  the  plain, 
the  central  cone  sank  down,  leaving 
an  immense  depression ; — in  1 754  and 
1758,  lava,  ashes,  and  small  stones 
were  thrown  out  in  great  quantities ; — 
in  1760,  several  small  craters  opened 
about  midway  between  the  centre  cone 
aud  the  sea,  on  the  declivities  now 
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called  Le  Piane ;  three  of  these  craters 
still  exist  under  the  name  of  Bocche 
or  Voocole,  but  they  have  never  since 
been  in  activity,  and  are  now  over- 
grown with  vines  and  shrubs  ; — in 
176H  and  1767  lava-streams  continued 
to  flow,  and  new  cones  formed  inside 
the  crater;  one  stream  ran  into  the 
Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  when  it 
ceased  on  the  fifth  day  it  was  more 
than  6  m.  long,  2  m.  broad  at  its  ex- 
treme point,  and  from  60  to  70  ft.  deep ; 
in  October,  1768,  it  had  not  cooled, 
and  a  stick  inserted  in  its  crevices  took 
fire  immediately;  on  this  occasion  ashes 
are  said  to  have  fallen  on  the  decks  of 
ships  tit)  m.  distant; — in  1770,  1771, 
1773,  and  1776  lava  streams  continued 
to  pour  out; — in  1779  an  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  accompanied  the 
usual  features  of  an  eruption;  it  is  de- 
scribed by  Sir  W.  Hamilton  as  a  foun- 
tain of  liquid  transparent  fire  three 
times  higher  than  Vesuvius  itself*  and 
emitting  so  vivid  a  light  that  the  whole 
country  was  illumined  for  10  m. 
round;  the  fall  of  the  column  was 
partly  perpendicular,  covering  part  of 
Monte  Somma,  the  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  partly 
on  the  country  round  Ottaiano,  where 
it  destroyed  woods  and  vineyards,  and 
broke  in  the  roof  and  windows  of  nearly 
every  house  ;  some  of  the  stones  which 
fell  upon  the  town  weighed  upwards 
of  100  lbs.,  and  the  depth  of  ashes  in 
the  streets,  a  few  days  afterwards,  was 
4  feet ;  the  ashes  of  this  eruption  fell  as 
far  as  Benevento,  Foggia,  and  Man- 
fredonia,  a  distance  of  100  m. ; — in 
1784  aud  1785  lava  flowed  for  14 
months  continuously,  and  within  the 
crater,  which  in  1783  was  an  inacces- 
sible guif  250  feet  deep,  a  new  cone 
was  formed  which  before  the  close 
of  1785  had  risen  above  the  rim  of 
the  old  crater;— in  1786,  '88,  '89,  and 
'PO  there  were  the  usual  ordinary  erup- 
tions. 

The  most  important  eruption  since 
those  of  79  and  1631  commenced 
iu  February  1793,  and  continued  with 
scarcely  any  intermission  till  Midsum- 
mer, 1 794.  It  attained  its  height  on  the 
15th  June,  1794,  wherefore  it  is  known 


as  the  eruption  of  '94.  On  the  12th 
June,  1794,  an  earthquake  shook  the 
country  for  miles  round.  Between 
Vesuvius  and  the  coast  the  surface  of 
the  ground  was  seen  to  undulate  like  a 
sea,  from  E.  to  W.,  and  a  large  fissure, 
3oo0  ft.  long,  opened  down  the  W. 
flank  of  the  mountain.  In  the  night 
of  the  15th  a  small  crater  below  the 
base  of  the  great  cone,  at  a  point 
now  called  Pedamentma,  and  not 
much  more  than  1600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  discharged  a  stream 
of  lava  and  immpn«P  volumes  of  black 
smoke.  A  second  mouth  opened  lower 
down,  followed  by  others  in  quick  suc- 
cession, in  a  straight  line  towards  the 
coast  between  Resina  and  Torre  del 
Greco.  The  explosions  from  these 
mouths,  some  of  which*  are  still 
visible  above  Resina,  resembled  the 
reports  of  heavy  artillery,  and  were  ac- 
companied by  a  hollow  subterranean 
murmur.  Each  mouth  was  distinctly 
seen  from  Naples  to  pour  out  a  sepa- 
rate stream  of  lava.  These  streams 
united  as  they  approached  the  plain  and 
rolled  on  steadily  towards  the  sea.  The 
smoke  collected  above  them  into  an 
enormous  mass  of  clouds,  which  was 
carried  by  the  wind  towards  Naples, 
discharging  in  its  course  incessant 
flashes  of  lightning.  The  lava  at  first 
threatened  Kesina;  it  then  altered  its 
direction  towards  Torre  del  Greco,  over 
the  current  of  1631,  in  a  vast  broad 
stream.  It  passed  through  the  centre  of 
the  town,  enveloped  the  principal  church, 
several  churches,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  houses,  in  a  stream  of  lava  vary- 
ing from  12  to  40  feet  in  thickness,  and 
advanced  380  feet  into  the  sea  in  a  mass 
1204  feet  wide  and  15  feet  high,  pre- 
senting as  it  cooled  a  tendency  to 
assume  a  columnar  structure.  This 
current,  which  may  still  be  examined 
at  Torre  del  Greco,  was  so  unusually 
fluid  that  only  6  hours  elapsed  from 
the  time  when  it  left  the  crater  till  it 
entered  the  sea,  a  distance  of  more  than 
4  m.  As  it  passed  through  the  town  it 
illustrated,  by  its  effect  on  metallic  sub- 
stances, the  intense  heat  of  liquid  lava, 
even  when  it  has  been  exposed  for  6 
hours  to  the  atmosphere;  iron  was 
swelled  to  four  times  its  volume,  and  its 
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internal    structure   entirely    changed; 

silver  was  rapidly  melted,  and  glass 

was  converted  into  a  6tony  milk-white 

mass.     Breislak    calculated   that   the 

bulk  of  the  whole  stream  of  lava  was 

46,098,766  cubic  feet,  and  that  that 

portion  of  it  which  entered  the  sea  was 

13  millions  of  cubic  feet.     The  central 

cone  also  discharged    a  lava  stream 

towards  Ottajano.     The  ashes  which 

accompanied    this    discharge    fell    at 

Taranto,  and  at  places  in  Calabria  140 

m.  distant    When  the  smoke  cleared 

away,  it  was  seen  that  the  S.E.  side  of 

the  crater  towards  Bosco-tre-Case  had 

fallen  in,  reducing  the  height  of  the 

lip  on  that  side  by  426  feet    The  sea 

at  Torre  del  Greco,  on  the  1 7th,  when 

Sir  W.  Hamilton  examined  the  lava, 

was  in  a  bulling  state  at  the  distance  of 

100  yards  from  the  new  promontory, 

and  no  boat  could  remain  near  it  on 

account  of  the  melting  of  the  pitch  on 

her  bottom.     For  nearly  a  month  after 

this  eruption    the   crater  poured   out 

enormous  quantities  of  aqueous  vapour, 

loaded  with  fine  white  ashes,   which, 

descending  in  torrents  of  heavy  rain, 

deluged  the  whole  country  with  volcanic 

mud.    Many  of  the  ravines,  like  the 

Fosso  Grande,  were  nearly  filled  with 

this  mud,  which  hardened  as  it  cooled, 

forming  a  white  pumiceous  tufa.    The 

loss  of  life  at  Torre  del  Greco  is  believed 

to  have  been  confined  to  the  sick  and 

aged,  whom  there  was  no  time  to  remove 

from  their  houses.     King   Ferdinand 

tried  to  induce  the  inhabitants  of  Torre 

del  Greco  to  rebuild  their  town  on  a 

safer  spot,  but  they  refused  to  abandon 

the  old  site. 

In  1804  an  eruption  occurred  of  30 
days'  duration  ;  one  lava  stream  reached 
the  sea  at  Torre  Scassata; — in  1805 
the  outflow  of  the  lava  was  seen  by 
Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  and  Gay-Lussac, 
who  were  on  the  mountain  at  the 
time : — from  1809  to  1813  the  moun- 
tain was  more  or  less  constantly  ac- 
tive ;— in  1817  ,'18.  and  '19  slight  erup- 
tions took  place  ; — in  1820,  a  new  crater 
opened  in  the  S.  flank  of  the  mountain, 
followed  by  the  appearance  of  6  others 
in  a  direct  line  on  the  N.W.  declivity  ; 
from  each  of  them  a  stream  of  lava 
issued,  which  united  and  flowed  into  the 


Fosso  della  Vetrana,  where  it  may  still 
be  seen. 

In  the  early  part  of  1822  a  new 
crater  opened  near  the  6  lateral  ones 
of  the  last  eruption ;  and  on  the 
23rd  and  24th  February  it  poured  out 
several  streams  into  the  Atrio  del  Ca- 
vallo.  On  the  23rd  October  the  great 
cone  suddenly  fell  -  in  with  a  loud 
crash.  The  crater  threw  out  two 
streams  of  lava,  one  of  which  overran 
the  old  lavas  in  the  direction  of  Bosco- 
tre-Case,  the  other  ran  down  the  W. 
side  towards  La  Favorita  and  Resina. 
Another  stream  issued  from  a  new 
cone,  and  followed  the  same  course; 
and  a  4th  issued  from  one  of  the  old 
Vvooole  of  1 794,  and  ran  in  the  direction 
of  Torre  del  Greco.  The  ashes  and 
stones  thrown  out  intercepted  the 
high  road  from  Resina  to  Torre  dell' 
Annunziata.  For  4  days  they  fell  in 
one  continued  shower,  and  they  did 
not  entirely  cease  for  12  days.  The 
atmosphere  was  so  filled  with  frag- 
mentary ashes  and  black  augitic  sand 
that  the  day  was  converted  into  night. 
This  darkness  prevailed  as  far  even  as 
Amalfi,  where  the  ashes  fell  to  a-depth 
of  several  inches.  The  vapours  from 
the  crater,  which  rose  to  the  height  of 
nearly  10,000  ft.  above  the  level-  of 
the  sea,  discharging  flashes  of  light- 
ning, were  condensed  into  showers 
of  heated  water,  which  fell  in  torrents, 
and  deluged  the  villages  of  S.  Sebastian© 
and  Massa.  The  rain  formed,  as  it  de- 
scended, small  pisolitic  globules  by  the 
attraction  of  the  more  minute  particles 
of  fine  volcanic  ashes,  many  of  which 
may  be  examined  in  situ  at  Pompeii  in 
thin  layers  mixed  with  a  loose  brown 
tufa.  One  mass  of  lava,  many  tons  in 
weight,  was  thrown  into  the  gardens 
of  the  Prince  of  Ottaiano,  3  m.  dis- 
tant. On  the  26th  a  cloud  of  fine 
ashes  issued  from  a  fissure  in  the  mar- 
gin of  the  crater,  and  appeared  to  de- 
scend the  side  of  the  mountain,  causing 
great  alarm  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  plain,  who  supposed  it  to  be  a 
stream  of  boiling  water,  until  Monti- 
cell  i  ascertained  its  real  character,  and 
satisfied  the  people  that  they  had  been 
misled  by  an  optical  delusion.  This 
eruption  left  the  crater  as  an  irregular 
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golf,  3  m.  in  circumference,  and  nearly 
2000  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of  -which 
were  inaccessible  on  account  of  their 
steepness  and  their  constant  evolution 
of  6team  combined  with  hydrosulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  gas.  But  if  the  depth 
were  really  2000  feet,  it  must  have  ra- 
pidly decreased  by  the  dilapidation  of 
the  sides,  for  Mr.  Babbage,  on  examin- 
ing the  crater  soon  after  the  eruption, 
ascertained  that  its  bottom  was  938 
feet  below  the  highest  part  of  the  rim, 
and  459  feet  below  the  lowest  part. 
The  total  height  of  the  eruptive  cone 
was  reduced  to  3400  feet. 

• 

In  1828  an  eruption  took  place  from 
a  rent  in  the  side  of  the  crater  on 
the  E.  side.  In  1831  the  small  cone 
in  the  centre  of  the  great  crater  was 
more  than  150  feet  above  the  circum* 
ference  of  the  crater,  which  was  filled 
to  the  brim  with  the  accumulated 
scoriae.  Streams  of  lava  descended 
from  it  till  the  end  of  1833  in  the 
directions  of  Bosco  Beale,  Resina,  and 
Torre  del  Greco.  In  1834  two 
streams  of  lava  were  thrown  out, 
one  #ver  the  margin  of  the  crater, 
the  other  from  the  base  of  the  old  cone, 
accompanied  by  flames.  One  stream 
lost  itself  in  tiie  A  trio  del  Cavallo; 
the  otfier  flowed  down  S.E.  towards 
Bosco  Reale,  advancing  with  great 
rapidity  in  a  vast  current  nearly  £ 
».  broad,  and  from  18  to  30  ft.  deep, 
which  did  not  stop  until  the  8th  day. 
when  it  had  run  a  distance  of  9  m.  It 
engulfed  the  village  of  Caposecco,  sparing 
only  4  houses  out  of  500.  Pompeii  was 
at  one  time  in  danger  of  being  buried  a 
second  time.  The  heat  evolved  by  this 
stream  of  lava  was  felt  at  Sorrento.  The 
old  cone  disappeared,  and  the  plain 
which  formed  the  floor  of  the  crater 
sank  down  into  a  double  abyss,  divided 
by  a  narrow  ridge  of  lava.  In  1838 
and  '39  streams  of  lava  flowed  from 
the  great  crater;  at  the  same  time  a 
great  quantity  of  lapilli  and  black  sand 
composed  of  crystals  of  augite  were 
thrown  upon  Torre  del  Greco  and 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata.  The  crater 
was  changed  by  this  eruption ;  the 
interior  assumed  the  form  of  a  fun- 
nel 300  feet  deep,  accessible  to  the 


bottom.  From  1841  to  1845  a  small 
cone  began  to  form  over  the  mouth  in 
the  centre,  and  to  pour  out  lava  and 
Fed-hot  stones  in  such  abundance  that 
its  bulk,  was  considerably  increased. 
In  1845,  '47,  and  '49  eruptions  took 
place  interesting  on  account  of  the 
crystals  of  leucite  which  were  ejected, 
a  mineral  previously  supposed  to  be 
confined  to  the  ancient  lavas  of  Monte 
Somma.  In  1854  the  central  cone, 
which  was  about  70  ft.  higher  than 
•the  Pnnta  del  Palo,  opened  on  the 
S.E.  side,  and  poured  out  a  mass  of  lava 
which  divided  into  three  streams,  one 
reaching  Bosco  Reale  and  enveloping 
it  during  the  night  of  the  9th  Feb.  The 
wood,  containing  some  fine  oak,  ilex, 
and  ash-trees  was  entirely  consumed. 
The  large  trees,  as  soon  as  they  were  en- 
veloped in  the  flowing  lava,  poured  out 
jets  of  hissing  steam  from  every  knot 
and  branch,  and  then  exploded  with  a 
loud  noise,  projected  upwards  to  a 
height  of  from  10  to  20  ft.  As  they 
were  consuming  they  threw  up  a 
stream  of  bright  clear  flame.  The  lava 
was  estimated  to  have  covered  a  surface 
of  9  sq.  ■  m.  This  eruption  changed 
entirely  the  aspect  of  the  mountain. 
The  walls  of  the  old  crater  were  broken 
down ;  and  the  central  cone  was  reduced 
in  height  and  form.  Its  summit,  when 
the  eruption  ceased,  was  about  2  m. 
in  circumference;  its  crater  was  150  ft. 
in  depth,  and  accessible  to  the  bottom 
At  the  beginning  of  1855  an  extensive 
fissure  opened  near  the  base  of  the 
Punta  del  Palo,  showing  well  the 
structure  of  the  cone,  formed  of  con- 
centric layers  of  ashes  and  lava.  This 
was  followed  by  a  great  eruption,  and 
from  the  summit  of  the  cone  a  stream  of 
lava  flowed  down  its  sides  into  the  Atrio 
del  Cavallo,  and  from  thence  into  the 
Fosso   de'    Cancroni,   from   which    it 

fradually  reached  the  plain,  committing 
readful  ravages  through  a  highly  cul- 
tivated district :  dividing  into  two 
streams,  one  took  the  direction  of  Sau 
Jorioand  Portici,  stopped  before  reach- 
ing the  former  village  ;  whilst  the 
second,  after  threatening  with  destruc- 
tion the  large  villages  of  Massa  di 
Somma  and  S.  Sebastiano,  followed  the 
line  of  a  watercourse  as  far  as  the  hamlet 
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of  La  Ceroola  in  the  plain,  the  extreme 
point  it  attained.  A  carious  particu- 
larity of  the  lava  of  this  eruption  was  the 
great  length  of  time  it  maintained  its 
high  temperature,  and  the  production  in 
its  fissures,  even  to  a  very  late  period  of 
that  peculiar  mineral  substance  called 
Cotunnite,  a  chloride  of  lead.  Of  late 
years  it  was  this  eruption  which  per- 
haps inspired  the  greatest  terror,  it 
being  at  one  moment  feared  it  would 
reach  Portici,  and  even  the  Ponte  della 
Maddalena  in  the  suburb  of  Naples. 

From  1855  to  1858  the  mountain 
was  comparatively  quiet ;  the  old 
crater  on  the  summit  had  gradually 
become  filled  up,  having  ouly  two 
small  eruptive  cones  in  its  centre, 
which  occasional  eruptions  gradually 
increased,  to  a  greater  Height  than  ever 
before  attained,  exceeding  considerably 
that  of  the  Funta  del  Palo,  now  no 
longer  visible.  In  1858,  however,  a 
new  crater  was  formed  halfway  between 
the  top  of  the  cone  and  the  A  trio  del 
Cavallo,  and  soon  after  a  much  more 
extensive  fissure  in  the  Piano  delle 
Genestre,  on  which  rose  several  craters 
which  poured  forih  a  river  of  lava 
into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  one  branch 
taking  the  direction  of  the  Fosso 
della  Vetrana,  and  the  other  empty- 
ing itself  by  a  magnificent  fiery  cascade 
into  the  Fosso  Grande,  which  it  nearly 
filled  up ;  thus  enveloping  almost 
entirely  the  hill  on  which  stand  the 
Hermitage  and  the  observatory. 

Between  1858  and  the  end  of  1861, 
Vesuvius  remained  without  any  re- 
markable movement ;  the  terminal 
crater  being  nearly  filled  up,  emitting 
from  time  to  time  clouds  of  vapour 
and  eruptions  of  ashes  only.  On  Oec. 
8,  1861,  after  several  shocks  of  earth- 
quake, which  were  severely  felt  along 
the  W.  base  of  the  mountain  from 
8  a.m.  until  3  p.m.,  Torre  del  Greco 
became  suddenly  enveloped  in  dark- 
ness, owing  to  the  clouds  of  ashes 
erupted  from  a  number  of  small  cones 
which  opened  at  a  distance  of  700 
yards  behind  the  town.  These  cones, 
11  in  number,  were  ranged  on  a  fissure 
of  about  2000  yards  in  length,  and  con- 
tinued in  eruption  for  several  days,  one 
of  them  only  sending  forth  a  current 


of  lava.  During  this  time  Torre 
del  Greco  sustained  great  injury,  the 
ground  t?eing  rent  in*  every  direction ; 
the  fissures  thus  produced  by  earth- 
quake movements  emitting  volumes  of 
mephitic  gases,  whilst  the  adjoining 
coast-line  was  raised  for  a  considerable 
distance  to  a  height  of  3}  English  feet. 
These  gaseous  emanations  continued 
for  several  weeks  along  the  W.  base  of 
Vesuvius ;  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  slight  admix- 
ture of  carburetted  hydrogen.  The 
small  volcanic  cones  were  at  a  lower 
level  (1000  feet)  than  those  which  in 
June,  1794,  destroyed  the  same  town. 
From  1861  to  1865  the  volcano  re- 
mained comparatively  quiescent,  when 
the  great  central  crater  had  attained 
a  circumference  of  about  900  yards, 
emitting  only  aqueous  vapour  and 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  In  May,  1865, 
the  crater,  about  950  yards  in  circum- 
ference and  about  100  deep,  had  in  the 
bottom  a  small  crater  of  eruption  in 
considerable  activity,  from  which  issued 
a  quantity  of  lava  and  eruptions  of 
ashes  and  stones,  which  filled  up  the 
great  one. 

During  the  first  3  months  of  1868 
there  were  numerous  outbursts  from 
the  top  of  the  great  cone,  which  caused 
it  to  reach  a  greater  elevation  by  17 
ft.  than  at  any  former  period,  the 
height  on  April  5  being  4253  ft.  abow 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

At  the  beginning  of  1871  the  moun- 
tain again  exhibited  signs  of  activity, 
which  continued  throughout  the  year, 
and  culminated  in  the  eruption  of  1 872. 
On  the  24th  of  April  five  streams  of  lava 
issued  from  the  great  cone,  besides 
others  from  smaller  cones,  and  flowed  in 
the  direction  of  Torre  del  Greco  and  Ke- 
sina ;  they  stopped  flowing  the  next  day, 
and  only  stone  and  ashes  were  thrown 
out  from  the  large  and  small  cones.  On 
the  night  of  the  25th  a  fresh  current 
of  lava  issued  about  midway  down  the 
side  of  the  crater,  and  took  the  direc- 
tion of  the  cone  called  Del  Francese. 
A  number  of  people  had  collected  to 
view  this,  and  some  had  advanced 
beyond  the  spot  called  La  Grocella, 
when  a  torrent  of  lava  suddenly  burst 
out  close  to  the  crater  of  1855,  and 
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pouring  Into  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo, 
enveloped  and  killed  several  of  the 
sightseers.  The  lava  continued  its 
course  to  the  Fosso  della  Vetrana, 
where  it  divided,  the  smaller  stream 
taking  the  direction  of  Fosso  Grande 
and  Le  Plane, « where  it  stopped,  and 
the  larger  mass  continuing  to  the  Fosso 
di  Faraone,  and  there  dividing  again, 
one  stream  going  in  the  direction  of  S. 
Giorgio  a  Cremano,  and  the  other 
flowing  on  along  the  Fosso  di  Faraone ; 
this  last,  on  reaching  the  plain,  spread 
itself  out  and  passed  between  the  towns 
of  St.  Sebastiano  and  Massa  di  Somma, 
doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  both 
places ;  it  finally  stopped  close  to  la 
Cercola.  During  this  flow  of  lava  the 
great  cone  and  the  new  one  formed  in 
1871  threw  up  stones  to  a  height  of 
2000  feet,  and  the  detonations  were  so 
tremendous  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  towns  fled  in  terror  to 
Naples.  A  great  fissure  opened  in  the 
side  of  the  cone,  and  extended  half 
way  down  the  mountain,  which  when 
it  closed  destroyed  the  cone  of  1871 
on  the  N.  side,  and  changed  the  outline 
of  the  mountain,  the  summit  sloping 
off  to  the  N.  with  an  odd  rock  sticking 
up  on  the  side  of  the  crater.  The 
ground  between  the  cone  and  Somma 
was  much  raised  by  the  lava.  On  the 
28th  and  29th  the  great  cone  dis- 
charged tremendous  showers  of  ashes, 
which  fell  over  the  surrounding  country 
as  far  as  Naples,  obscuring  the  day- 
light and  entirely  destroying  the  vege- 
tation. Severe  shocks  of  earthquake 
continued  till  the  30th,  when  the  moun- 
tain became  tranquil. 

Summary. — The  principal  facts  esta- 
blished by  these  eruptions  are:  —  1. 
When  the  crater  is  nearly  filled  up,  or 
its  surface  a  little  depressed  below  the 
rim,  an  eruption  may  be  considered  near 
at  hand.  The  periods  of  rest  occur  when 
the  crater  has  been  cleared  out  by  a 
violent  explosion,  or  by  a  series  of  small 
eruptions.  2.  When  the  mouth  of  the 
crater  is  so  small  or  so  narrowed  by 
accumulated  matter  as  to  be  unequal 
to  the  free  discharge  of  the  lava  col* 
lected  in  its  central  reservoir,  lateral 
openings   are    formed,    which,   being 


nearer  the  source  of  heat,  discharge 
the  lava  in  a  state  of  greater  liquidity 
than  the  great  crater,  and,  meeting  a 
less  inclined  surface,  it  is  enabled  to 
flow  in  a  continuous  current,  which  is 
almost  impossible  at  the  high  angle  of  the 
surface  of  the  cone.  3.  The  cohesion 
of  a  lava-  current  causes  it  to  move 
slowly  in  the  form  of  a  tall  ridge 
or  embankment,  the  surface  of  which 
gradually  loses  its  state  of  fluidity  as 
it  becomes  cooled  by  the  air,  and, 
aided  probably  by  the  escape  of  heated 
vapour  from  the  interior  of  the  mass, 
cracks  into  innumerable  fragments  or 
scoriae,  some  of  which  form  a  deep  layer 
on  the  surface,  while  others  roll  down 
the  sides  and  make  a  regular  channel 
for  the  advancing  current.  As  these 
scoriae  are  bad  conductors  of  heat,  they 
enable  the  central  portion  of  the  mass 
to  retain  its  fluidity  for  a  considerable 
time,  and  to  preserve  its  heat  for  months 
and  even  years ;  at  the  same  time  they 
make  it  possible  to  cross  the  current  as 
it  flows.  4.  The  earthquakes  which 
precede  and  accompany  an  eruption  are 
probably  caused  by  the  effort  of  the 
elastic  vapour  to  clear  the  internal 
channel  when  it  is  obstructed  by  masses 
of  solid  matter.  5.  The  so  called  smoke 
from  the  crater  consists  of  aqueous 
vapour,  more  or  less  dark  as  it  happens 
to  be  chargedwith  ashes.  When  this  va- 
pour condenses  in  the  atmosphere  it  de- 
scends in  the  form  of  warm  rain,  which 
assumes  the  consistency  of  mud  when 
the  vapour  is  loaded  with  ashes  in 
excess,  and  when  the  ground  on  which 
it  falls  is  covered  with  fine  frag- 
mentary matter.  6.  The  fire  which 
is  seen  above  the  crater  during  an 
eruption  is  not  flame,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  molten  lava  within  the  crater 
upon  the  clouds  of  vapour  and  ashes 
held  in  suspension  which  accumulate 
above  it.  7.  The  lightning  which  is 
seen  playing  and  darting  from  the  edges 
of  these  clouds  is  the  effect  of  the  elec- 
tricity which  is  produced  by  the  rapid 
condensation  of  vapour  into  water,  and 
by  the  conversion  of  water  into  steam. 
8.  The  diminution  of  the  water  in  the 
springs  and  wells  on  the  declivity  and 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  is  re* 
garded  as  an  indication  of  an  approach- 
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ing  eruption,  without  any  satisfactory 
explanation  of  the  cause  being  yet 
given. 

(/.Geology  of  the  Mountain. 

The  structure  of  the  lowef  beds  of  La 
Somma,  like  the   lower  strata  of  the 
plain  around  it,  are  of  enormous  thick- 
ness, and  consist  of  a  compact  tufa, 
formed  of  fragments  of  pumice  and 
ashes,  supposed  to  have  been  formed 
under  the  sea  before  the  mountain  was 
upheaved.    This  turn  contains  shells  of 
species  still  existing  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  numerous  erratic  blocks  of 
limestone,  some  of  which  have  been  ren- 
dered so  crystalline  by  the  action  of  heat 
that  they  may  be  called  marble  (this  is 
the  pretended  lava  of  Vesuvius,  from 
which  cameos  are  made  by  the  artists 
of  Naples) ;  and  a  coarser  argillaceous 
limestone  containing  fossil  shells  of  the 
tertiary  period,  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  modern  ones  in  the  puma- 
ceous  tufa ;  both  of  which  have  been 
evidently  torn  from  their  original  site 
by  the  volcanic  action.    To  some  of 
these  erratic  masses  serpulae  or  sea* 
worms  of  existing  species  and  of  great 
delicacy  have  been   found    adhering. 
Upon  these  beds  of  tufa,  which  consti- 
tute   more  than   half  the  height   of 
Somma,  rest  numerous  currents  or  beds 
of  leucitic  lava,  supposed  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  ancient   eruptions  of 
the  mountain.     They  incline  outwards 
at  an  angle  of  about  25°,  and  alternate 
with  beds  of  scoriae,  the  whole  being 
intersected  by  dikes  of  compact  lava. 
The  best  place  for  examining  this  cu- 
rious structure  will  be   in  the  Fosao 
Grande,  a  ravine  in  the  flanks  of  Somma 
on  the  1.  of  the  road  to  the  Hermitage, 
where  they  have  been  exposed  by  the 
action  of  torrents,  and  in  the  ravines 
descending  towards  the  villages  of  Sant' 
Anastasia  and  Somma.     The  Atrio  del 
Cavallo  will  be  the  best  point  for  ob- 
serving the  numerous  lava  dikes  of  the 
Somma. 

The  cone  of  Vesuvius  has  been  ascer- 
tained at  various  times,  when  portions  of 
its  sides  have  been  rent  or  broken  down, 
to  be  composed  of  concentric  beds  of 


lava,  scoriae,  and  tufa,  which  dip  out- 
wards in  all  directions  from  the  axis  of 
the  cone,  at  an  angle  varying  from  30°  to 
40°  at  their  upper  part,  but  become  hori- 
zontal as  they  approach  the  precipitous 
escarpment  of  Somma.  The  lowest  of 
these  beds  are  intersected  by  vertical 
dikes  of  augitlc  lava  from  400  to  500  ft. 
high,  which,  from  their  hard  compact 
structure  and  the  depth  at  which  they 
occur,  are  evidently  more  ancient  than 
any  eruption  of  which  we  have  re- 
cord. 

Minerals. — The  catalogue  of  Vesuvian 
Minerals  which  was  formerly  60  volu- 
minous, has  been  reduced  to  about  forty 
species  by  the  accurate  observations  of 
Professor  Scacchi  of  Naples,  who  found 
that  manv  of  the  new  ones,  named  in 
honour  of  men  of  science,  were  identical 
with  others  which  had  long  been  known. 
By  far  the  greater  part  are  found  in  the 
more  ancient  lavas  of  the  Somma,  or  in 
the  masses  of  limestone  and  other  de- 
tached blocks  imbedded  in  the  volcanic* 
conglomerate,  and  which  were  ejected 
by  the  ancient  eruptions  of  that  moun- 
tain. Vesuvius  produces  only  augite 
(the  most  abundant  of  the  whole), 
hornblende,  mica,  sodalite,  breisla- 
kite,  magnetic  iron,  and  leucite  in 
detached  crystals.  Somma  produces,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  sarcolite,  giobertite 
(carbonate  of  magnesia),  fluorine,  apa- 
tite, quartz  crystals,  lazulite,  periclase 
or  crystals  of  pure  magnesia,  and  mel- 
inite (varieties  of  which  have  been 
called  at  various  times  humboldtite, 
somervillite,  and  zurlite);  aragonite, 
monticellite,  sommite  or  nepheline, 
davyite  and  cavolinite ;  anorthite,  chris- 
tianite,and  biotine;  comptonite,  hauyne, 
zircon,  atacamite  (chloride  of  copper), 
mica  crystals,  olivine,  felspar,  sal- 
ammoniac,  idocrase  or  vesuvian,  pyra- 
midal garnet,  meionite,  pyroxene,  tita- 
niferous  iron,  &c.  &c.  An  interesting 
species,  the  cotunnite,a.  chloride  of  lead, 
has  been  found  abundantly  in  the 
current  of  1865,  produced  by  sublima- 
tion in  the  fissures  of  the  lava  as  it  has 
cooled.  The  traveller  will  find  most 
of  these  minerals  for  sale  at  Resina, 
where  the  several  guides  add  to  their 
ordinary  avocations  that  of  miner?' 
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collectors,  at  the  season  when  not  en* 
gaged  in  conducting  strangers. 

The  lower  slopes  of  Vesuvius  are 
extremely  fertile,  and  often  produce 
three  crops  in  the  year,  without  other 
preparation  than  digging.  From  the 
vines  crown  on  the  volcanic  soil  is 
made  the  well-known  wine  called  Lac- 
rima  Christi ;  the  red  kind  is  the  most 
common,  but  the  white  has  more  of 
the  peculiar  delicacy  of  flavour  which 
distinguishes  this  wine,  and  retains  that 
flavour  longer.  The  flora  of  Vesuvius 
contains  many  plants  not  found  else- 
where in  Italy.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  well  worthy  of  notice,  that  the 
volcanic  valleys  and  slopes  of  Vesuvius, 
notwithstanding  the  devastating  effects 
of  the  eruptions,  are  able  to  maintain 
a  population  of  some  80,000,  while  the 
same  surface-ground  of  the  chalky  soil 
of  the  Apennines  could  not  furnish  sup- 
plies to  a  twentieth  part  of  that  number. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining 

full  information  as  to  the  eruptions, 

■geological  formation,  &c,  of  Vesuvius, 

should  read  Professor  Phillip's  book, 

*  Description  of  Vesuvius/  1  vol.,  1869. 

e.  Ascent  from  Pompeii  and 
other  Points. 

Guides  and  horses  should  be  se- 
cured beforehand,  and  be  in  readh^s 
at  the  station  at  Pompeii.  Charges: 
Guide,  5  frs. ;  horse,  5  frs. ;  porter,  2  frs. 
The  road  is  rather  a  fatiguing  one, 
owing  to  the  sand  and  ashes.  The 
lava  fields  of  the  Bosco,  reached  in  f 
hr.,  were  produced  by  the  eruption  of 
1822.  Another  £  hr.  through  ashes 
and  sand,  and  up  a  steep  ascent,  brings 
one  to  the  foot  of  the  cone,  near  the 
lava  walls  of  1848  and  '68.  In  f  hr. 
more  the  top  is  reached. 

An  interesting  road  for  geologists  is 
to  drive  to  Torre  del  Greco,  examining 
the  lava  streams  of  1631  at  Granatello, 
between  Portici  and  Resina,  and  the 
two  lava  streams  at  Scala  and  Calastro ; 
also  that  of  1794,  on  which  a  great 
part  of  the  town  of  Torre  del  Greco 
is  built.  Then  follow  the  line  of  this 
stream,  and  further  on  that  of  1861  to 
the  Bocche. 

Those  who  wish  to  have  a  good  view 
of  the  lava  stream  of  1872  should  drive 


to  S.  Jorio,  and  thence  walk  to  S. 
Sebastiano,  where  they  will  come  upon 
the  lava,  which  they  can  follow  the 
course  of  to  Massa,  and  thence  to  the 
Observatory. 

/.    HEECULA.KEITM. 

The  choice  of  roads  is  the  sanre 
as  to  Vesuvius.  The  entrance  to  the 
excavations — indicated  by  an  inscrip- 
tion "  Reali  Scavi  di  Ercolano" — is 
at  Resina,  at  the  corner  of  the  main 
street  and  the  Vico  di  Mare,  about 
-16  or  20  minutes'  walk  from  the  stat. 
at  Portici.  Entrance  on  Wednesdays 
2  frs.  including  guide ;  on  Sundays 
free,  without  guide.  The  visit  to  all 
that  is  at  present  excavated  will  occupy 
about  1  hr. 

Greek  tradition  ascribed  the  origin 
of  Herculaneum  to  Hercules,  hence 
Ovid  called  it  Herculea  urbs.  It  was 
successively  occupied  by  the  Oscans,  the 
Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians,  and  the 
Samnites.  Livy  states  that  the  Consul 
Carvilius  took  it  from  the  Samnites  in 
B.C.  293 ;  though  some  critics  suppose 
that  Livy's  passage  refers  to  another 
Herculaneum,  situated  somewhere  in 
the  interior  of  Samnium.  It  joined  in 
the  Social  War,  but  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  Didius  80  B.C.  It  obtained 
the  rights  of  a  municipium,  and  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  with  its  own 
laws  by  the  Demarche  and  Archons, 
who  are  mentioned  in  inscriptions. 
Several  distinguished  Romans  had  villas 
in  the  city  or  its  suburbs :  Servilia,  the 
sister  of  Cato  of  Utica  and  the  mother 
of  Brutus,  resided  here  in  a  villa  be- 
stowed upon    her  by  Julius   Caesar; 

•  Tiberius  confined  his  niece  Agrippina 
in  another  villa,  which  was  destroyed 
by  her  son  Caligula,  in  order  to  oblite- 

}  rate  every  trace  of  the  cruelties  she  had 
suffered. 

The  city  is  described  by  Strabo  as 
situated  on  a  projecting  headland,  and 
exposed  to  the  S.W.  wind,  which  made 
it  unusually  healthy ;  and  the  historian 
Sisenna,  who  flourished  B.C.  91,  in  a 
fragment  preserved  by  Nonius,  de- 
scribes it  as  built  on  elevated  ground 
between  two  rivers,  and  surrounded  by 
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low  walls.  Its  port  was  called  Eetina, 
a  name  preserved  in  the  modern  Jfe- 
*ina.  The  name  of  Herculaneum  lin- 
gered on  the  spot  till  the  middle  of  the 
6th  cent.,  when  the  eruption  of  472 
destroyed  the  cluster  of  houses  which 
the  poorer  citizens  had  erected  on  the 
site  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
in  a.d.  79.  The  ancient  line  of  the  Her- 
culanean  coast  was  ascertained,  during 
the  excavations  of  the  last  cent.,  to  be 
between  the  Si.  extremity  of  the  royal 
palace  and  the  Mortelle,  and  the  head- 
land mentioned  by  Strabo,  about  95  ft. 
within  the  present  line  of  coast. 

In  A.D.  63  it  was  seriously  injured 
by  the  earthquake.  "  One  part  of  Her- 
culaneum," says  Seneca,  "  was  de- 
stroyed, and  what  remains  is  not  safe." 
In  79  it  was  overwhelmed  by  torrents 
of  volcanic  mud,  which  filled  all  the 
buildings  nearly  to  their  roofs,  and 
hardened  as  it  dried  into  a  coarse 
tufa,  upon  which,  in  subsequent  erup- 
tions, showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of 
lava  were  deposited  to  a  depth  varying 
from  70  to  112  feet.  Sir  William 
Hamilton  calculated  that  these  accumu- 
lations were  the  work  of  six  distinct 
eruptions.  They  are  divided  by  thin 
strata  of  vegetable  soil,  in  which  Lippi 
•discovered  land  shells,  which  lived 
upon  it  during  the  intervals  of  the  suc- 
cessive deposits. 

The  destruction  of  the  city  was  not 
attended  by  any  considerable  loss  of  life. 
The  discovery  of  only  two  skeletons  in 
the  earlier  excavations,  one  of  which, 
from  the  cast  made  by  his  extended  arm 
upon  the  tufa,  would  appear  to  have 
perished  in  the  attempt  to  save  a  bag 
of  gold,  shows  that  the  inhabitants  had 
time  to  escape :  while  the  very  rare 
occurrence  of  money  and  other  valu- 
ables is  another  proof  that  they  had 
been  able  to  remove  all  that  they  could 
carry.  It  has  often  been  stated  that 
from  the  5th  to  the  18th  cent,  the 
existence  of  Herculaneum,  as  well  as 
of  Pompeii  and  Stabise,  was  entirely  for- 
gotten. Yet  we  find  these  cities  men- 
tioned in  several  works  of  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17th  cent. ;  though  Her- 
culaneum was  supposed  to  be  buried 


under  where    Torre    del    Greco   now 
stands* 

The  discovery  of  its  real  site  is  due 
to  a  fortuitous  circumstance.  In  1709 
the  Prince  dTSlbcBuf,  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine,  was  building  a  casino  at 
Portici,  near  the  Granatello,  which  he 
wished  to  decorate  with  marbles. 
Hearing  that  a  person  at  Besina,  in 
sinking  a  well,  had  discovered  some 
fragments  of  statues  and  mosaics, 
he  bought  the  right  to  search  for 
more.  This  well,  which  happened  to 
strike  upon  an  ancient  well,  is  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Cortile  di  8.  Gtiacomo,  in 
the  main  street  of  Besina,  or  under- 
ground behind  the  scena  of  the  theatre, 
and  is  about  90  fib.  deep.  Near  its  bottom 
was  a  passage,  which  led  into  founda- 
tions of  the  proscenium  of  the  theatre. 
For  five  years  the  Prince  continued  his 
excavations  without  appearing  to  have 
any  precise  knowledge  of  the  history 
or  the  name  of  the  site  he  was  ex- 
ploring, and  brought  to  the  surface 
numerous  statues  and  fragments  ot 
sculpture.  At  length,  on  the  dis- 
covery of  one  of  the  female  figures  of 
the  family  of  the  Balbi,  Count  Daun,  the 
Austrian  viceroy,  interfered,  claimed, 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  the  restitution 
of  all  that  the  Prince  had  discovered, 
and  prohibited  the  removal  of  any 
other  fragments.  Some  of  the  sta- 
tues were  sent  to  Vienna,  and  were 
afterwards  purchased  by  Frederick 
Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  placed  in  the 
Japanese  palace  at  Dresden,  where  they 
still  are. 

Nothing  after  this  was  done  till  1737, 
when  Charles  III.,  while  building  a 
palace  at  Portici,  ordered  the  excava- 
tions to  be  resumed.  Unfortunately  the 
officer  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
works  was  so  ignorant  of  antiqui- 
ties, that,  on  finding  an  inscrip- 
tion in  bronze  letters,  he  had  the  letters 
detached  without  copying  it,  in  order  to 
send  them  to  the  king.  He  explored  the 
great  theatre,  and  found  a  quadriga 
lying  broken  on  the  ground;  but  in- 
stead of  carefully  collecting  the  frag- 
ments, he  had  them  carted  off  to  Naples , 
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and  thrown,  like  rubbish,  into  the  Castel 
Nuovo,  where  they  remained  until  part 
of  them  was  melted  down  into  busts  of 
the  king  and  queen  ;  and  out  of  others 
the  horse,  now  in  the  Gallery  of 
Bronzes  in  the  Museum,  was  restored. 
He  removed  the  paintings  from  the 
walls  without  preserving  any  trace  of 
the  beautiful  arabesque  decorations 
with  which  many  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded. The  colonel  was  at  last 
removed,  and  succeeded  by  a  Swiss, 
Carl  Weber,  who  arranged  all  the  ob- 
jects, as  they  were  found,  in  the  palace 
of  Portici,  and  Couart  was  employed 
under  his  direction  to  restore  the 
sculptures.  So  little  was  at  first 
known  of  the  true  name  of  the  site,  that 
Sir  .Hans  Sloane,  who  saw  the  excava- 
tions in  1744,  described  the  site  as  being 
considered  by  some  to  be  a  city  called 
"Aretina  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
and  by  others  Port  Hercules,  where  the 
Romans  usually  embarked  for  Africa." 
In  the  same  year  Mr.  Knapton 
descended  into  the  well  and  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  theatre  "great 
quantities  of  timber,  beams,  and  rafters, 
broken  and  entire,  lying  some  one  way, 
some  another,  and  all  converted  into 
perfect  charcoal,  except  where  it  had 
been  moistened  with  water,  where  it 
was  like  rotten  wood."  The  whole 
place  was  filled  with  fragments.  In 
1750  a  long  narrow  passage  sloping 
down  into  the  theatre,  at  a  point  where 
it  is  about  65  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  street,  was  cut  through  the  solid 
rock,  and  is  still  the  only  way  by  which 
the  traveller  can  descend  to  examine 
the  building. 

In  1755  Charles  III.  founded  the 
Accademia  Ercolanese,  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  the  discoveries,  and  its 
members  published  a  large  and  learned 
work  called  Pittore  di  Ercolaneo. 

The  excavations  were  continued  for 
nearly  50  years,  but  with  few  hands, 
and  in  a  desultory  manner.  The  diffi- 
culties of  excavating  on  such  a  site  were 
as  considerable  as  the  expense.  The 
buildings  were  filled  with  a  material 


which  there  were  no  means  of  re- 
moving in  any  quantity  to  the  surface ; 
the  tufa  and  the  hard  lava  presented  a 
perpetual  obstacle  to  the  progress  of 
the  workmen ;  and  the  two  towns  on 
the  overlying  strata  made  it  dangerous 
to  excavate  without  taking  immediate 
measures  to  support  the  soil  above  by 
substructions.  As  soon  as  one  portion 
was  excavated  it  was  filled  up  with  the 
rubbish  from  the  site  which  was  next 
explored;  while,  for  the  security  of 
the  houses  above,  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  build  up  the  most  interesting 
edifices  as  soon  as  they  had  been  rifled 
of  their  treasures.  Shafts  were  sunk  in 
every  direction  to  ascertain  the  limits 
of  the  city ;  yet  no  certain  knowledge 
of  its  size  was  obtained,  and  the  ex- 
plorers do  not  appear  to  have  reached 
the  walls  or  any  of  the  gates.  It  was 
ascertained,  however,  that  the  city  was 
built  on  a  stream  of  lava,  and  that  the 
houses  were  generally  of  one  story* 

During  the  French  occupation  (1806- 
1815)  the  excavations  were  carried  on 
more  systematically,  but  they  were  sus- 
pended altogether  under  the  Bourbons 
till  1828.  Between  1828  and  1837  the 
part  known  as  the  Scad  Nuovi  was  dis- 
covered. Nothing  more  was  then  done 
till  1869,  when  Victor  Emmanuel  him- 
self gave  an  impetus  to  the  renewal  of 
the  works  by  presiding  at  their  resump- 
tion, and  contributing  1200Z.  towards 
them  from  his  private  purse. 

The  Theatre  (good  candles  and  a 
supply  of  magnesium  wire  necessary), 
to  which  the  visitor  first  descends  by 
a  long  flight  of  steps,  is  now  so  en- 
cumbered with  the  buttresses  built  to 
sustain  the  rock  above  it,  that  it  is  little 
better  than  a  labyrinth ;  and  although 
some  of  its  details  are  very  interesting 
as  illustrating  the  architecture  of  a 
Roman  theatre,  yet  a  better  idea  of 
the  general  arrangement  of  such  a 
structure  is  obtained  from  those  at 
Pompeii.  The  area  consists  of  19  rows 
of  seats,  about  a  foot  high  by  3£ 
feet  deep,  divided  into  six  compart- 
ments or  cunei  by  seven  lines  of 
stairs,  called  vomitories.    These  stairs 
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led    directly   from    the     semicircular 
enclosure  of  the  orchestra  to  a  broad 
corridor,  above  which  was  a  portico 
with  three  other  rows  of  seats.    The 
orchestra  is  about  one-third  larger  than 
that  of  San  Carlo.    At  the  back  of  the 
stage  the  volcanic  matter  which  filled 
the  building  still  exhibits  the  cast  of  the 
mask  of  a  human  face.     When  it  was 
discovered  it  was  as  well  defined  as 
if  it   had   been   taken  in  plaster  of 
Paris,  and    was    perfectly  uninjured. 
Over  the  architraves  of  the  side-en- 
trances to  the  orchestra  two  inscrip- 
tions were  found;   one  recording  the 
erection  of   the  theatre    at    the  cost 
of  Lucius  Annius  Mammianus  Rufus, 
Judge  and  Censor ;  the  other  the  name 
of  the  architect,  Numisius  the  son  of 
Fublius.     In  a  passage  at  the  back  of 
the  stage  is   the  well  which  led    to 
the    first    excavations.      The    ground 
about  it  is   very  slippery,  so  that  it 
must  be  approached  with  caution.    At 
the  rt.  end  of  the  proscenium  is  a  rect- 
angular pedestal,  which  evidently  bore 
a  statue,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — Ap.   Claudio.      C.  F.  Pulchro. 
Cos.  Imp.  Herculanenses.    Post.  Mort. 
At  the  1.   end  is  another  with  that 
to  M.   Nonio    Balbo    Prat,   et  Pro- 
cons.     The  roof   and  upper  part  of 
the  building  were  supported  by  large 
square  pilasters,  of  red  brick  with  mar- 
ble cornices,  the  surface  being  lined 
with  marble  slabs  or  decorated  with 
paintings,  many  of  which  are  now  in 
the  Museo  Nazionale.     Bronze  statues 
of  Drusus  and  Antonia,  and  of  the 
Muses,  were  found  in  other  parts  of 
the  building.    In  the  galleries  stalac- 
tites are  continually  forming  by  the 
percolation  of  water.    The  number  of 
persons  that  the  theatre  would  contain 
is  estimated  by  Winckelmann  as  high 
as  35,000  ;  but  others,  with  more  pro- 
bability, have  reduced  it  to  10,000. 

Although  there  is  nothing  except 
this  theatre  to  be  seen  under  ground, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  state  briefly 
the  principal  discoveries  which  were 
made.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  theatre 
was  a  temple,  standing  near  it  in  a 


public  square  in  which  the  two  eques- 
trian statues  of  the  Balbi  were  found. 
From  this  temple  a  wide  street,  paved 
with  blocks  of  lava,  bordered  with  foot- 
pavements  and  lined  with  porticoes,  led, 
almost  due  E.,  to  another  temple,  also 
in  an  open  space.  In  the  middle  of  the 
street  on  the  N.  side  was  a  Basilica,  228 
feet  long  and  132  broad,  surrounded 
by  a  portico  of  42  columns,  and  deco- 
rated with  paintings.  Over  the  entrance 
was  an  inscription  recording  that  M. 
Nonius,  the  Proconsul,  erected  it,  with 
the  gates  and  the  city  walls,  at  his  own 
expense.  On  the  S.  of  the  street  of  the 
basilica  were  several  squares  of  build- 
ings arranged  on  a  regular  plan  and 
with  straight  streets.  On  the  E.  of 
these  was  another  temple ;  and  on  the 
W.,  divided  by  what  appeared  to  be 
the  course  of  a  small  stream,  was  a 
large  villa  surrounded  by  a  garden, 
with  an  oblong  square  court  before 
it,  surrounded  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  stuccoed  fluted  columns  of 
brick.  In  the  angles  were  termini 
and  busts ;  in  front  of  each  terminus 
was  a  fountain ;  and  in  the  middle  of 
the  court  was  a  larger  fountain  deco- 
rated with  statues.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  were  found  the  Papyri  now  in 
the  Museum.  The  cabinet  which  con- 
tained them  had  been  converted  into 
charcoal.  Some  of  the  richest  treasures 
in  the  Museum  were  discovered  in  this 
villa.  Among  them  the  statues  of  Aris- 
tides,  Agrippina,  the  Sleeping  Faun, 
the  Mercury ;  the  busts  of  Plato,  Scipio 
Africanus,  Augustus,  Seneca,  Demos- 
thenes, &c. ;  beautiful  mosaics  and 
specimens  of  furniture,  linen,  and  food. 

The  Scavi  Nuovi  are  entered  by  an 
iron  gate  on  the  1.  of  the  Vico  di 
Mare,  about  5  m.  walk  from  the 
entrance  to  the  theatre.  They  are  the 
result  of  the  work  carried  on  between 
1828  and  1837,  and  consist  of  a  street 
20  ft.  broad  leading  from  the  theatre 
to  the  basilica,  paved  with  lava  blocks 
and  bordered  by  edifices.  Of  these  the 
most  important  are  the  1st  house  on  1., 
in  which  were  found  some  remains  of 
human  skeletons  ;  and  the  2nd  on  rt., 
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called  th*  House  of  Argus^  from  a  paint- 
ing of  Io  and  Argus  found  in  the 
triclinium.  To  the  rt.  of  the  peristyle, 
surrounding  the  garden,  is  an  elegant 
portico  of  20  columns  and  6  buttresses. 
.Beyond  this  house  are  some  large  dilapi- 
dated buildings,  supposed  to  have  been 
inns,  shops,  &c.,  three  stories  high.  The 
rapid  fall  of  the  street  at  this  point 
seems  to  indicate  the  near  vicinity  of 
the  sea  at  that  period. 


EXCURSION  II.— Pompeii. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Torre  del 
Greco  —  Torre  del  Annunziata  — 
Pompeii,  c.  History  of  Pompeii. 
d.  Discovery  of  the  City.  e.  Topo- 
graphy, f.  Architecture  and  Arrange- 
merit  of  Public  and  Private  Build- 
ings,    g.  Description  of  the  Ruins. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. 

The  distance  from  Naples  to  Pom- 
peii is  about  14  m.  by  road  or  rail. 
For  those  who  have  the  time  to  spare, 
and  can  give  more  than  one  day  to 
Pompeii,  the  drive  is  interesting,  as 
affording  opportunities  of  visiting  the 
towns  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  and  exa- 
mining the  lava  currents  which  have 
flowed  into  the  sea.  Fare  for  carriage, 
30  frs.  But  all  who  have  to  make  the 
most  of  their  time  had  better  go  by 
rail.  The  stat.  is  the  same  as  for  Por- 
tici  and  Vesuvius.  There  are  5  trains 
.daily  to  and  from  Pompeii  in  45  min, 
Fares,  1st  class,  2  fr.  5  c. ;  2nd  class 
1  fr.  55  c. ;  ?rd  class,  80  o.  In  hot 
weather  it  will  be  best  to  go  early  in 
the  morning,  and  rest  daring  the  middle 
of  the  day.  Those  who  can  only  spare 
one  day  had  better  take  care  and  avoid 
all  the  minutise,  and  merely  confine 
themselves  to  the  principal  objects  of 
interest.  The  fatigue  both  to  body  and 
mind  in  doing  only  this  much  is  very 
great,  especially  if  it  is  hot.  On  week 
days  the  charge  for  admittance  to  the 
ruins  is  2  frs,.,  which  secures  the  attend- 


ance of  an  official  guide.  On  Sundays 
the  entrance  is  free,  without  a  guide. 
Tickets  of  admission  for  a  period  of  14 
days,  with  permission  to  copy,  measure, 
&c.,  can  be  obtained  by  properly  intro- 
duced  and  qualified  persons  at  the 
secretary's  bureau  in  the  museum  on 
application  to  the  director,  Signor 
Fiorelli.  A  capital  book  for  those 
who  wish  to  understand  something  of 
the  history  of  Pompeii,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction,  is  Dyer's  *  Pom- 
peii ;  its  History,  Buildings,  and  Anti- 
quities.' Over  beck' s  *  Pompeii,'  in 
German,  is  a  standard  work.  The 
*  Quarterly  Eeview'  for  April,  1864, 
has  a  useful  article  on  the  subject. 
For  a  graphic  description  of  the  life  of 
the  city,  and  the  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed it,  there  is  nothing  like  Bulwer's 
'Last  Days  of  Pompeii.'  Some  ac- 
quaintance with  Pompeii  from  books 
and  plans  should  certainly  be  made 
before  paying  a  visit  to  the  place. 
All  who  can  should  go  at  least  twice ; 
they  will  enjoy  the  second  visit  much 
more  than  the  first.  It  will  be  found 
too  as  a  rule  that  the  smaller  the  party 
the  better. 

b.  Torre    del   Greco  —  Torre 
bell*  Annunziata  —  Pompeii. 

The  carriage-road  and  the  railroad 
follow  nearly  the  same  line.  The  latter 
is  the  prettier  of  the  two,  being  nearer 
to  and  more  in  view  of  the  bay.  Portici 
Stat.  8  kil.,  and  Besina,  have  been 
already  described  (p.  192).  Passing 
through  deep  lava  cuttings  we  reach 

3  kil.  Torre  del  Greco  Stat.,  a  flourish- 
ing town  (23,611  Inhab.),  built  of  and 
upon  lava.  No  place  has  suffered 
more  from  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius, 
especially  in  1631,  1737,  1794,  and 
1861,  when  it  was  more  or  less  de- 
stroyed ;  but  in  spite  of  these  calami- 
ties its  inhab.  appear  to  be  perfectly 
undisturbed  by  anticipations  of  any 
future  catastrophe,  and  their  readiness 
to  rebuild  their  bouses  after  each  visita- 
tion has  given  rise  to  the  Neapolitan 
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joke  that,  Napoli  fa  i  peccati,  0  la 
Torre  Upaga.  The  'whole  road  along 
the  base  of  Vesuvius,  from  Besina  to 
,  Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  bean  the  same 
evidence  of  volcanic  violence;  but  every 
part  of  it  is  so  densely  copulated,  that 
the  villages  on  the  roaa  from  S.  Gio- 
vanni a  Teduocio  to  Torre  Annunziata 
contain  nearly  80,000  Inhab. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Torre  del 
Greco  the  construction  of  the  railway  to 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata  brought  to  light, 
in  1842,  the  remains  of  the  Roman  sta- 
tion of  Oplontum,  marked  in  the  Peutin- 
gerian  Table  6  m.  from  Herculaneum, 
a  distance  which  nearly  agrees  with  this 
site.  They  consist  of  several  houses 
separated  from  each  other  by  small 
streets,  and  corresponding  in  character 
and  arrangement  to  the  assemblage  of 
taverns  which  constituted  what  was 
called  a  "Mutatio,"  or  post-station, 
in  Roman,  times.  They  were  found  hi 
a  priest's  vineyard,  beneath  a  mass  of 
ashes  and  pumice-stone.  A  few  mosaics 
with  a  sculptured  fawn  and  panther 
*ere  the  only  antiques  of  any  value 
discovered  in  the  ruins. 

Between  Torre  del  Greco  and  Torre 
dell'  Annunziata,  on  one  of  the  vol- 
canic hills  on  the  slope  of  Vesuvius,  is 
the  Convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  which 
deserves  a  visit  on  account  of  the  fine 
panorama  which  it  commands  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples  and  of  the  arid  de- 
clivities of  the  volcano.  It  stands  on 
an  isolated  hill  covered  with  a  forest  of 
oaks,  and  rising  from  a  dark  and  broken 
surface  of  black  lava,  to  which  the  ver- 
dant vegetation  around  the  convent 
offers  a  striking  contrast. 

Before  we  enter  Torre  dell*  Annun- 
ziata we  pass  Torre  Scassata,  near 
which  the  geologist  may  examine  a 
branch  of  the  lava-current  of  1631, 
which,  where  it  is  quarried  for  building 
stone,  assumes  a  columnar  structure. 

9  kil.  Torre  dell1  Annunziata  Junct. 
Stat.,  branch  line  to  Castellammare 
(15,753  Inhab.),  situated  in  an  angle 
of  the  bay,  has  numerous  flour-mills  and 
manufactories  of  maccaroni.    j  m.  from 


it,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  on  the  Naples 
side,  are  the  mineral  waters  known 
under  the  name  of  Acqua  Termo-Min*' 
rale  Nunziante.  This  spring  contains 
carbonate  of  iron  and  magnesia,  with  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  rises  at 
a  temperature  of  90°  Fahr.,  and  is  said 
to  be  beneficial  in  affections  of  the 
stomach.  It  issues  with  some  violence 
and  in  considerable  volume  from  be- 
neath a  mass  of  lava.  The  view  of  the 
bay  of  Castellammare,  and  the  whole 
coast  line  to  Sorrento,  is  very  pretty 
from  here. 

The  line  to  Eboli  and  Salerno,  which 
we  follow,  turns  off  to  the  1.  away  from 
the  sea,  and  soon  some  low  hillocks 
announce  our  approach  to 

3  kil.  Pompeii  Stat.  (Inns:  Hdtel 
Diomede,  200  yds.  from  the  stat.  by  the 
side  of  the  main  road,  and  close  to  the 
entrance  to  the  ruins  by  the  Porta 
Marina,  or  Sea  Gate ;  breakfast  or  lun- 
cheon 3  frs.,  dinner  4  frs.,  both  with 
dessert  and  wine.  Arrangements  can 
be  made  for  a  stay  en  peitsion.  Hdtel 
di  Bafaele,  near  the  Porta  di  Stabia,  a 
modest  hostelry,  but  well  spoken  of. 
Albergo  e  Peiisione  del  Solo,  also  near  the 
Porta  di  Stabia.  Horses  may  be  pro- 
cured here  for  the  ascent  to  Vesuvius  on 
the  S.  side  at  5  fr.  each,  the  fee  to  the 
guide  being  the  same.  Luigi  Aurumma 
is  spoken  of  as  a  good  guide  to  the  moun- 
tain. Time  employed  3  to  4  hours, 
nearly  the  same  as  from  Besina.  Ladies 
can  also  ascend  in  portantine  or  arm- 
chairs, for  which  4  bearers  will  be  ne- 
cessary, the  charge  20  fr. ;  (see  also  p. 
204). 

There  are  3  entrances  to  the  ruins, 
one  at  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum  or 
Street  of  the  Tombs,  one  at  the  Gate  of 
Stabia,  and  the  other  at  the  Sea-Gate, 
close  to  the  Hotel  Diomede  and  the 
stat.  At  the  Sea-Gate  entrance  is  the 
principal  station  for  the  GhUdes,  who, 
appointed  by  the  government  and  to  be 
recognised  by  their  uniforms,  accompany 
the  visitor  on  week  days  in  return  for 
the  charge  of  2  frs.  On  Sundays  the 
entrance  is  free,  and  there  are  no 
guides.    They  are  forbidden  to  accept 
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any  gratuity,  but  if  the  visitor  wishes 
to  mark  his  sense  of  any  extra  attention 
he  may  do  so  by  purchasing  some  of 
the  photographio  views  of  the  ruins 
which  they  are  permitted  to  sell.  Some 
of  them  speak  French,  and  one  or  two  a 
little  English.  All  who  come  by  rail- 
way will  probably  enter  by  the  nearest 
entrance  to  the  station,  the  Porta 
Marina  or  Sea-Qate.  Those  who  drive 
from  Naples  may  get  out,  if  they  like, 
at  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  and  com- 
mence their  visit  to  the  ruins  there.  It 
will  be  best  for  those  with  a  carriage  to 
have  it  meet  them  at  the  Amphitheatre, 
at  the  end  of  the  day  ;  or  they  might  go 
to  the  Hotel  Diomede  for  luncheon  or 
dinner  after  visiting  the  principal  ruins, 
and  then  be  driven  to  the  Amphi- 
theatre ;  walking  along  the  dusty  roads 
of  Pompeii  is  to  be  avoided  as  much  as 
possible. 

c.  Hibtoey  op  Pompeii. 

Pompeii  was  situated  on  a  rising 
ground  of  the  older  volcanic  rocks 
of  the  Campania, — a  leucitio  lava,  to 
be  seen  in  situ  behind  the  scena  of 
the  smaller  theatre, — which  appears 
to  have  formed  a  peninsula,  surrounded 
by  a  plain  extending  to  the  sea,  on  the 
W.  and  S.,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by 
the  Sarno,  which  was  formerly  navi- 
gableforashort  distance  above  its  mouth. 
The  position  of  the  city  must  have  given 
it  some  importance  as  a  commercial 
station,  and  also  as  an  agreeable  water- 
ing-place. Although  Seneca  calls  it 
**a  celebrated  city,"  we  know  little 
of  its  history.  At  the  time  of  its  de- 
struction it  was  a  commercial  town  of 
about  30,000  inhabitants,  and  much 
frequented  by  wealthy  Romans  in  the 
summer  season.  Its  origin  is  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Oscans,  and  its  name 
is  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from 
nofiireia,  storehouses.  It  was  subse- 
quently occupied  by  the  Etruscans 
and  the  Samnites.  In  the  Social  War 
it  was  besieged  by  Sylla  after  he 
had  destroyed  Stabiee,  and  was  only 
saved  by  a  diversion  made  by  Cluen- 
tins,  who  compelled  the  Roman  general 


to  give  him  battle  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nola.     After  this,  the  proceedings 
of  Publius  Sulpicius,  the  tribune,  com- 
pelled Sylla  to  return  to  Rome  to  quell 
the  sedition  excited  by  the  intrigues  of 
Marius.    Pompeii  afterwards  made  her 
peace  with  Rome,  was  admitted  to  the 
rank  of  a  municipium,  and,  like  Her- 
culaneum,  was  allowed  to  retain  the 
privilege  of  being  governed  by  her  own 
laws.    Sylla,  however,  appears  to  have 
dismantled  the  fortifications,   and  to 
have  established  a  military  colony  in 
the  suburbs,  to  keep  the  citizens  in 
check, — a  proceeding  which  gave  rise 
to  frequent  disturbances,  followed  by 
appeals  to  the  Roman  senate,  in  which 
Cicero  took  a  conspicuous  share.  Under 
Augustus    the    city  received    another 
colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  disbanded 
veterans,  who  were  located  with   the 
colony  of  Sylla  in  the  suburb  outside 
the  walls,  called  the  Pagus.  Augustus 
Felix.     Cossinius,  the  Roman  general, 
made  it  his  headquarters  during  the 
Servile  War,  and  was  nearly  surprised 
and  captured  by  Spartacus  while  he 
was  bathing  on  the    beach.      Under 
Nero,    a.d.    65,    Pompeii     became   a 
Roman  colony.    Long,  however,  before 
this  event,  it  was  one  of  the  favour- 
ite resorts  of  the  Roman  aristocracy. 
Cicero  had  a  villa  in  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs, in  which  he  wrote  his  *  Offices ' 
and  received  Augustus,  Balbus,  Hir- 
tius,  and  Pansa  as  guests,     Claudius 
took  refuge  within  its  walls  from  the 
tyranny  ot  Tiberius,  and  his  son  Drusue 
died    here    by  choking    when    eating 
a  pear.     During  the  same  reign  Ph®- 
drus  resided  here  as  a  refugee  from  the 
persecutions  of  Sejanus;   and  Seneca 
tolls  us  that  his  early  youth  was  passed 
at  Pompeii.     Tacitus   states   that  in 
a.d.  59  a  quarrel,  occasioned  by  some 
provincial  sarcasms,  took  place  in  the 
amphitheatre  between  the  people  of  the 
neighbouring    town    of   Nuceria    and 
Pompeii,  which  ended  in  a  sanguinary 
fight  (atrox  cades)  in  which  the  former 
were  beaten  with  great  loss.      They 
went  to  law,  and  finally  appealed  to 
Nero,  who  gave  judgment  against  the 
Pompeians.    He  ordered  Regulus  and 
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the  other  ringleaders  to  be  banished, 
and  all  public  spectacles  and  theatrical 
amusements  to  be  suspended  in  the  city 
for  the  space  of  ten  years.  There  was 
discovered,  some  years  ago,  on  the 
outer  wall  of  a  house  in  the  Street  of 
Mercury,  a  rude  drawing,  a  kind  of  po- 
litical caricature,  commemorating  the 
eyent,  with  the  inscription,  Campani, 
victoria  una  cum  tfueerinis  periUHs. 

Whilst   under    this   interdict,    the 
<%  was  Tisited    by  the   earthquake 
of  Feb.    5,   a.d.    68.     Tacitus    says 
that  it  threw  down  the  greater  part 
of  the  city.      Seneca    adds    that    it 
damaged  many  places  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, swallowed  up  600  sheep,  and 
deprived  many  people  of  their  reason. 
So  great  was  the  terror  which  it  in- 
spired that  the  Pompeians  abandoned 
the  city  for  a  time.    They  returned, 
however,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months, 
and  began  to  repair  the  damage  done. 
Another  earthquake  in  the  following 
year  appears  to  have  done  still  greater 
mischief,  for  we  find  many  of  the  floors 
out  of  their  level,  some  of  the  columns 
•bear  evidence  of  having  been  violently 
dislocated,  and  the  walls  of  the  public 
buildings  show  marks  of  having  been 
rent  or   thrown  down.    The  citizens 
were  rebuilding  the  thus  injured  edifices 
when  the  eruption  of  Aug.  24,  79,  oc- 
curred, the  details  of  which  are  given 
in  our  account  of  Vesuvius.     Pompeii 
was  overwhelmed  by  showers  of  pumice 
and  ashes,  no  lava  current  having  ever 
reached  it.     The  roofs  of  the  houses, 
being  mostly  of  wood,  were  broken 
down  by  the  superincumbent  weight. 
The  character  of  the  deposit  which  we 
toe  now  at  Pompeii  is  different  from 
anything  thrown  out  by  the  modern 
Vesuvius,  and   resembles  that  which 
covers   the  declivities  of  the  Somma, 
and  the  surface  of  the  Campania,  and 
it  is  therefore  generally  supposed  to 
have  been   vomited    by  the    volcanic 
▼ents  which    preceded  the  formation 
of  the    modern  Vesuvius.    In  order 
thoroughly  to  realize  the  catastrophe 
every  visitor  to  Pompeii  should  read 
the  vivid  description  in  Bulwer's  *  Last 


Pays  of  Pompeii.'  The  number  of 
skeletons  hitherto  discovered  has  not 
been  considerable  considering  the  popu- 
lation, a  fact  which  would  prove  that 
the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escaping : 
and  as  the  lowest  strata  which  now 
cover  the  ruins  are  found  to  have  been 
disturbed  in  many  places,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  citizens  re- 
visited the  site  and  removed  such  pro- 
perty as  could  be  easily  reached.  In 
some  instances  the  houses  have  been 
found  disturbed  in  a  much  rougher 
manner  than  their  owners  would  have 
been  likely  to  adopt ;  in  one  remark- 
able case,  in  the  house  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  we  shall  find  that  considerable 
ingenuity  was  exercised  to  reach  two 
chests  containing  money.  For  these 
explorations,  facilities  were  afforded  by 
the  partial  re-occupation  of  the  site,  for 
it  appears  that  many  of  the  lower  classes 
built  dwellings  upon  the  ruins  after  Ve- 
suvius had  relapsed  into  inactivity,  and 
that  these  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  eruption  of  472,  after  which  the 
site  was  abandoned.  Subsequent  erup- 
tions deposited  successive  layers  of 
volcanic  matter,  and  we  may  now  dis- 
cover several  distinct  strata  of  scorisB, 
tufa,  and  lapilli,  varying  in  thick- 
ness according  to  the  violence  of  the 
eruption  which  produced  them,  and 
covered  by  about  2  ft.  of  rich  vegetable 
mould. 

d.     DlBCOVEBT  07  THB  ClTT. 

Though  the  name  of  Pompeii  ap- 
pears never  to  have  been  lost,  for  the 
term  Campus  £ompeius  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  chronicles  and  ec- 
clesiastical documents  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  the  upper  wall  of  the  Great 
Theatre  could  always  be  seen  projecting 
above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  yet 
the  site  of  the  town  remained  undis- 
covered and  forgotten  until  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  great 
engineer  and  architect  Domenico  Fon- 
tana,  in  1592,  constructed  an  aque- 
duct for  conveying  the  water  of  the 
Sarno    to    Torre    dell*     A^Tmngjj^ 
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under  the  old  city,  traversing  the 
Forum  and  three  Templea,  and  sink- 
ing his  air-shafts  over  more  than 
a  mile  of  its  surface,  Macrini  at  the 
end  of  the  17th  cent,  observed  numer- 
ous  traces  of  houses  and  walls  in  the 
more  exposed  portions  of  the  surface, 
and  conjectured  that  they  might  pos- 
sibly mark  the  site  of  the  long-lost 
city  of  Pompeii, 

But  it  was  not  till  1748,  when 
a  peasant,  in  sinking  a  well*  dis- 
covered a  painted  chamber  contain- 
ing statues  and  other  objects  of  anti- 
quity, that  anything  like  a  real  interest 
in  the  locality  was  excited.  Charles 
III.,  in  whom  the  discovery  of  Her- 
cnlaneum  had  awakened  a  desire  for 
further  explorations,  ordered  the  exca- 
vations to  be  prosecuted.  In  1755  the 
amphitheatre  was  cleared  out,  and  from 
that  time  to  the  end  of  the  Bourbon  rule 
in  1860,  the  works  have  gone  on,  with 
more  or  less  activity,  sometimes  aban- 
doned for  several  years  together,  and 
sometimes  resumed  for  a  few  months, 
or  whenever  any  distinguished  person- 
age happened  to  be  at  Naples.  Some 
important  work,  however,  was  done, 
especially  in  the  reign  of  Murat,  when 
the  Forum,  the  Street  of  Tombs,  and  a 

froat  many  houses  were  excavated. 
Jnder  the  present  dynasty  the  works 
are  carried  on  with  much  greater 
activity,  and  the  parliament  has 
granted  an  annual  sum  of  60,000  fra. 
to  bo  devoted  to  them.  They  are 
under  the  direction  of  the  eminent 
archaeologist,  the  Cav.  G-.  Fiorelli,  and 
arc  carried  on  on  a  regular  system ;  more 
attention  too  is  given  to  preserving  the 
different  things  as  they  are  on  the  spot, 
than  to  merely  digging  the  valuable 
objects  out  for  the  museum. 

*.  TOPOGBAPHT. 

The  town  is  in  shape  an  irregular 
oval,  extending  from  E.  to  W.,  and 
surrounded  by  walls  whose  circum- 
ference is  about  2  miles.  Of  this  area 
rather  more  than  one-third  has  been 
excavated,  probably  the  most  impor- 
Hit  part.    The  whole  is  estimated  at 


160  acres,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs. 
The  greatest  length  of  this  space  is 
t  m. :  the  gratest  brerith  i.  lesa  ttan 
£m. 

The  Walls  have  been  traced  through- 
out their  whole  extent.  They  were  of 
great  solidity  and  width,  and  had  a 
double  parapet;  the  outer  one  (rf) 
being  25  ft.  high,  according  to  the 
inequalities  of  the  ground,  the  inner 
(6)  varying  from  30  to  40  ft.  The 
width  of  the  space  between  them  (c) 
was  about  15  ft.,  which  would  easily 
allow  2  chariots  to  pass  abreast.  They 
had  square  towers,  apparently  of  several 
stories,  placed  at  irregular  intervals  in 
their  circuit,  the  least  distance  between 
them  being  near  the  gates.  The  face 
of  the  outer  wall  inclines  slightly  up- 
wards ;  the  inner  one  was  strengthened 
by  an  agger  (a),  and  was  furnished  with 
nights  of  steps  to  afford  convenient 
access  on  the  city  side,  as  may  be  seen 
near  the  gate  towards  the  Street  of  the 
Tombs  and  Herculaneum.  The  walls 
are  built  of  large  blocks  of  volcanic  tufa 
and  travertine,  in  horizontal  courses, 
and  without  cement.  For  the  most 
part  the  blocks  are  beautifully  fitted 


\ 


Section  of  the  Walls  at  Pompeii.  , 
a,  a,  Agger  and  steps  leading  to  it  near  the  gates; 
o,  6,  inner  wall ;  d,  (2,  outer  wall}  e,e,  parapets. 

together,  some  of  them  8  feet  long. 
Many  of  the  stones  are  inscribed  with 
Oscan  characters,  examples  of  which 
may  be  observed  on  the  inside  of  the 
wall,  at  the  end  of  the  Street  of  Mer- 
cury. In  the  upper  courses  the  style  of 
building  is  much  more  recent,  resem- 
bling theregular  isodomon  of  the  Greeks. 
These  upper  courses,  however,  have  been 
frequently  broken  and  rudely  repaired  ; 
showing  the  effect  of  breaches  and  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  those  breaches 
were  filled  up.  Both  the  outer  and 
the  inner   wall    had    parapets.      On 
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the  W.  sides  there   are  fewer  traces 
of  the  wall ;  probably  the  rapid  slope 
of  the  ground  towards  the  sea  rendered 
it  unnecessary  on  that  side ;  or,  if  it 
existed,  it  may  have  been  destroyed 
during     the    siege     by    Sylla,     and 
not  afterwards   rebuilt.    The   Towers 
covered    the    entire    breadth    of  the 
wall,    were   pierced    by    archways   to 
allow  a  passage  to  the  defenders,  and 
had  sallyports  at  their  base  towards  the 
town  to  afford  an  entrance  and  an  exit 
in  time  of  siege.     These  towers  are  evi- 
dently more  recent  than  the  walls,  being 
constructed  of  small  pieces  of  tufa  and 
lava  stuccoed  at  the  sides,  and  are  all 
more  or  less  ruined,  especially  on  the 
outer  side,  as  if  they  had  been  purposely 
dismantled,  probably  by  Sylla  at  the 
close  of  the  Social  War ;   since  neither 
earthquakes  nor  sieges  can  account  for 
so  extensive  and  systematic  a  demolition. 
The  Oaten  are  8  in  number ;  beginning 
with  the  N.W.  they  stand  in  the  follow- 
ing order : — 1.  The  Herculaneum  Gate, 
on  the  ViaDomitiana;  2.  The  gate  lead- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius ;  3. 
A  gate  leading  towards  Capua ;  4.  Gate 
to  Nola,  on  the  Via  Popilia ;  5.  Gate  to- 
wards the  Sarno  j  6.  A  gate  leading  to 
Stabiae ;  7.  The  gate  of  the  Theatres ; 
and   8.  that  leading  to    the   seaside. 
They  are  all  in  ruin,  except  those  of 
Herculaneum,  Kola,  Stabiae,  and  the 
sea  one,  which  we  shall  hereafter  more 
particularly  refer  to.    All  were  placed 
on  the  declivity  of  the  rising  plateau 
upon  which  the  city  was  built,  as  will 
be  evident  from  the  descents  leading 
from  them,  on  the  sides  of  Nola,  Her- 
culaneum, Stabise,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  shore*  as  seen  in  the  excava- 
tions near  the  Sea-Gate,  in  the  rear  of 
the  .Diomede  Hotel. 

The  Streets  are  for  the  most  part 
very  narrow ;  it  is  dear  that  not  more 
than  one  vehicle,  narrow  as  the  ancient 
chariots  were,  could  pass  at  a  time  in 
any  but  the  principal  thoroughfares,  the 
widest,  not  including  the  side  raised  foot- 
way, being  about  11  English  feet.  The 
pavementis  composed  pf  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  lava,  closely  fitted  together; 


and  it  is  usually  bordered  by  a  kerb, 
elevated  in  some  places  a  foot  or  more 
above  the  carriage-way.  The  marks  of 
chariot-wheels  are  everywhere  visible, 
crossing  and  recroBsing  each  other  in 
the  broader  streets,  but  worn  into  one 
deep  rut  in  the  smaller  ones.  In  the 
larger  thoroughfares  raised  stepping- 
stones  are  frequently  seen  in  the  centre, 
for  the  convenience  of  foot  passengers 
in  times  of  rain,  and  to  obviate  the  in- 
convenience of  mounting  to  the  elevated 
pathway  on  either  side:  stones  and 
sometimes  steps  for  mounting  horses 
are  placed  at  the  side  of  the  pavement, 
in  accordance  with  the  law  of  Caius 
Gracchus,  De  viis  muniendis,  and  holes 
are  found  in  the  kerb  opposite  the 
principal  houses  and  shops  for  fast- 
ening the  halters.  When  the  width 
allowed  it,  there  was  a  narrow  pathway 
occasionally  in  front  of  the  houses, 
paved  with  a  coarse  mosaic  of  brick- 
work, and  occasionally  stuccoed.  Here 
and  there,  where  the  angles  of  the  pave- 
ment have  been  broken,  they  have  been 
repaired  with  clamps  of  iron.  At  the 
entrance  of  many  of  the  streets,  on 
the  outer  walls  of  the  houses,  inscrip- 
tions and  lists  in  red  paint  have  been 
found  containing  the  names  of  those 
inhabitants  who  were  entitled  to  vote  at 
the  elections  of  the  aediles  or  duumvirs, 
and  soliciting  votes  on  behalf  of  the 
candidates  for  these  municipal  offices. 
Of  the  streets  which  have  been  traced, 
5  may  be  considered  as  the  princi- 
pal thoroughfares'  of  the  city.  The 
first,  called  Consular  or  Domttian,  led 
from  the  Herculaneum  Gate  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  broken  by  several  junc- 
tions with  minor  streets,  forming  trivia^ 
or  places  where  three  ways  meet  j  the 
2nd,  called  the  Street  of  Abundance  or. 
of  the  Holconii,  traversed  the  city  in 
a  line  £.  and  W.  from  the  Street  of 
Stabiae  to  the  Forum ;  the  3rd  ran  paral- 
lel to  the  former  from  the  Gate  of  Kola 
to  the  sea,  and  has  received  in  its'  dif- 
ferent portions  the  names  of  Street  of 
the  Baths,  of  Fortune,  and  of  Nola ;  the 
4th  led  in  a  X.  and  S.  line  from  the  Gate 
of  Vesuvius,  of  which  the  extremities 
have  only  been  cleared  out,  to  that  of 
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Rtabiss,  passing  the  quarter  of  the  New 
Therms  and  of  the  Theatres,  and  is 
called  the  Street  of  Stabim;  the  5th 
led  from  the  N.  wall  of  the  city  to  the 
Forum,  and  is  now  known  as  the  Street 
of  Mercury  in  the  upper  part,  and  the 
Street  of  the  Forum  in  the  lower ;  it 
led  to  none  of  the  gates. 

From  the  existence  of  stepping-stones 
in  the  pavement  it  has  been  supposed 
that  some  at  least  of  the  surface  water 
ran  through  the  streets  into  the  sea ;  but 
it  is  seen  that  the  principal  thorough- 
fares were  supplied  with  sewere,  and 
that  there  was  a  regular  system  of 
house  drainage.  Several  openings  into 
the  subterranean  drain  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  Street  of  Stabim,  near 
where  that  of  Abundance  intersects 
it.  The  city  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  water  by  an  aqueduct  from  the 
Sarno. 

/.  Ajbchttectttbe  Aim  Arbangemekt 
op   Public  and  Pbivatk  Build- 

DTGS. 

The  Public  Edifice*  and  Monuments  of 
Pompeii  are  true  interpreters  of  its 
history.  The  more  ancient  are  Greek 
in  their  style,  the  recent  Roman.  The 
basements  of  some  of  the  Temples 
date  evidently  from  the  Greek  colo- 
nisation, and  one  at  least  of  the  Tem- 
ples still  retains  the  peculiar  features 
of  Grecian  architecture,  and  appears  to 
have  undergone  very  little  change.  In 
general,  however,  the  older  Temples 
have  been  replaced  by  others  of  the 
Boman*  period.  The  forms  as  usual  have 
been  retained,  but  the  principles  of  Greek 
art  have  been  corrupted  or  rejected  alto- 
gether. Examples  of  this  may  be  met 
with  in  all  the  buildings  except  one  in 
the  Doric  style  throughout  the  citv. 
Long  tapering  columns  are  found  in 
the  place  of  the  massive  well-propor- 
tioned ones  of  Grecian  Boric.  Instead 
of  20  flutings,  the  Greek  standard  at 
the  time  of  Pericles,  each  column  is 
channelled  with  an  indefinite  number, 

"  often  the  lower  third  of  its  length 

ated  with  painted  stucco;    and 

the  Greek  column  always  stands 


upon  the  floor  without  a  base,  the 
Roman  is  elevated  on  a  pedestal.  The 
Ionic  capital  also,  which  in  Greek  archi- 
tecture was  invariably  marked  by  its 
simplicity,  is  here  loaded  with  orna- 
ments, and  in  some  instances  is  dif- 
ferent in  its  essential  features  from 
all  other  examples  of  Ionic,  even  of 
Roman  times.  The  Corinthian  like- 
wise differs  from  that  of  Greece  in 
the  inferior  character  of  the  foliage  of 
its  capitals. 

If  Pompeii  had  not  been  visited 
by  two  destructive  earthquakes,  which 
must  have  effected  extensive  changes 
in  its  external  features,  we  should 
have  found  it  a  perfect  example 
of  a  Roman  city  of  the  third 
class.  As  it  is  we  observe  marks  of 
hasty  renovation  and  repair,  generally 
with  the  commonest  materials.  The  pri- 
vate dwellings,  with  few  exceptions,  are 
small  and  low.  Few  have  been  dis- 
covered with  an  outer  portico  towards 
the  street,  and  that  may  be  more  ap- 
propriately described  as  an  ornamental 
doorway.  Even  the  Villa  of  Diomedes 
has  no  better  entrance  than  a  mere 
porch  formed  by  a  column  on  each 
side.  The  domestic  architecture  is 
entirely  that  of  a  people  accustomed 
to  pass  the  greater  portion  of  their 
day  in  the  open  air.  As  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  on  one  general  plan,  we 
shall  avoid  repetition  by  giving  a  brief 
description  of  the  arrangement  of  an 
interior,  which  will  serve  as  a  type  of 
the  whole.  The  front  of  the  ground- 
floor  of  the  larger  houses,  like  that  of 
the  modern  palaces  of  Naples,  was  gene- 
rally occupied  by  shops,  which  are 
shown  by  numerous  inscriptions  to 
have  been  an  important  source  of  profit 
to  the  owner ;  and  we  have  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  commercial  character 
of  the  city  in  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  richest  mansions  had  their  private 
shops  communicating  with  the  in- 
terior, in  which  the  proprietor  evidently 
sold  the  produce  of  his  estates.  Where 
there  were  no  shops,  the  outer  walls 
of  the  ground-floor  were  stuccoed, 
and  generally  painted,  often  in  bright 
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colours.  The  upper  floors  alone  had  win* 
dows,  some  with  balconies  projecting 
over  the  street ;  few  houses  appear  to 
have  had  a  third  storey.    The  internal 
arrangement  varied  according  to  the 
rank  and  circumstances  of  the  occupant, 
but,  as  a  general  rule,  all  houses  of  the 
first  and  second  class  may  be  said  to 
hare  been  divided  into  two  parts,  in 
accordance  with  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  ancients  and  their,  double  life, 
the  first  being  public,  and  the  second 
private.      1.  The  public  part,  being  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  the  clients 
of  a  patrician,   or  guests,  comprised 
several  suites  of  apartments.     On  the 
side  next  the  street,  and  inside  the 
generally  narrow  entrance,  was  the  pro' 
ttyrum,  or  vestibule,  off  which  were  one 
or  more  rooms  used  as  waiting-rooms 
or  as  a  porter's  lodge.    The  vestibule 
led  into  the  court,  atrium,  or  cav<jediumy 
the  principal  apartment  of  this  divi- 
sion, where  the  proprietor  gave  audience 
to  his  clients.     It  was  always  a  large 
space,  covered  with  a  roof  on  the  sides, 
open  to  the  sly  in  the  centre,  and  with 
a  cistern  beneath  the  floor  to  catch  the 
rain  which  descended  through  an  aper- 
ture called  the  impluvium.     The  walls 
were  often  decorated  with  paintings, 
and  the  pavement  generally  in  marble 
or  mosaic.    Beyond  this  there  was  oc- 
casionally a  small  court,  or  caveedium ; 
but  as  it  is  frequently  wanting,  the  cavav 
dium  and  the  atrium  may  be  considered 
to  be  identical.    Open  to  the  atrium  was 
a  chamber   called  the  tablinum,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  a   depository  for 
family  records  and  documents,  and  in 
some  of  the  larger  houses  to  have  served 
also  as  a  dining-room.     On  the  sides 
of  the  atrium  were  two  recesses  called 
ala,  and  frequently  rooms  for  the  recep- 
tion of  guests,  called  hospitia.     2.  The 
communication  between  the  public  part 
and  the  private  was  effected  by  one  or 
two  narrow  passages  called  fauces,  and 
sometimes  by  the  wider  tablinum.    On 
entering  the  private  division  there  was 
a  spacious  court,  called  the  peiistylum, 
entirely  open  to  the  sky  in  the  middle, 
but  surrounded  by  a  covered  colonnade, 
which  answered  the  double  purpose  of 


a  passage  between  the  different  apart- 
ments, or  portico,  and  of  a  sheltered 
promenade  in  wet  weather.  In  the  cen- 
tre was  usually  a  garden,  decorated  with 
statues  and  fountains,  from  which  this 
inner  quadrangle  has  been  also  called 
the  Viridarium.  One  of  the  rooms 
entered  from  the  peristylum  was  the 
dining-room,  or  Triclinium,  so  called 
from  the  broad  seats  which  projected 
from  the  wall  and  surrounded  the  eat- 
ing table  on  8  sides,  and  enabled  the 
Romans  to  recline  on  couches  at  their 
meals.  The  wealth  of  the  owner  waa 
generally  lavished  on  the  decorations 
and  furniture  of  this  apartment,  al- 
though it  was  never  very  spacious,  the 
number  of  the  guests  seldom  exceeding 
that  of  the  9  Muses.  Next  were  the 
sitting-rooms,  or  oeci,  richly  decorated, 
and  frequently  opening  on  a  garden. 
In  these  the  Fompeian  ladies  passed 
their  time.  Another  large  room  was 
the  exhadra,  supposed  to  be  a  recep- 
tion-room for  visitors.  The  library,  or 
bibliotheca,  was  generally  a  small  room, 
as  little  space  was  required  for  the 
papyrus  rolls.  The  picture-gallery, 
or  pinacotheca,  also  opened  on  the 
peristyle.  The  baths  were  usually  in 
one  angle,  as  was  also  the  lararium,  or 
jEdicula  of  the  household  gods.  The 
bedrooms,  or  cubumla,  which  were  small 
and  inconvenient  according  to  our 
modern  notions,  were  arranged  in  two 
divisions;  the  first,  comprising  those 
for  the  men,  called  the  andronitis,  was 
always  separated  from  that  of  the  fe- 
males, the  gyiuBconiti*  or  gynaceum. 
In  some  of  the  larger  mansions  the  an- 
dronitis  appears  to  have  been  situated 
on  one  side  of  the  atrium  in  the  public 
division.  In  others,  as  in  the  House  of 
Sallust,  the  female  apartments  occupy 
a  distinct  quarter  of  the  mansion,  called 
the  venereum,  and  corresponding  in 
many  particulars  to  the  hareem  in  East- 
ern countries.  It  had  there  its  separate 
court,  portico,  peristyle,  and  triclinium, 
a  separate  stove,  water-closet,  and  stair- 
case leading  to  the  terrace  above,  a 
vtridarium,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  court,  and  the  bedrooms  on  one 
side,  protected  by  a  lodge  for  a  slave 
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whose  duty  it  was  to  prevent  intrusion. 
The  upper  floors,  of  which  little  can  be 
said,  very  few  having  been  discovered  in 
a  perfect  state,  may  have  been  occupied 
as  store-rooms  and  as  the  apart- 
raents  for  servants.  Many  of  these 
rooms  had  windows,  some  of  which 
were  of  glass.  The  roof  was  flat 
and  was  converted  into  a  terrace, 
planted  with  vines  and  flowers  so  as  to 
form  a  shady  promenade,  or  pergula. 
All  these  upper  parts  were  generally 
built  of  wood,  which,  with  the  flat  roofs, 
affording  a  regular  lodgment  for  the 
ashes  of  the  eruption,  will  explain 
why  scarcely  any  trace  of  them  has 
been  preserved.  In  the  rear  of  the 
mansion  was  an  open  space  or  flower- 
garden,  called  the  xystus,  which  Was 
planted  with  flowers,  decorated  with 
fountains  and  statues,  and  sometimes 
furnished  with  a  summer-house,  con- 
taining a  stone  seat,  a  table,  and  a 
fountain,  and  covered  with  a  trellis  for 
vines  or  creeping  plants.  None  of  the 
houses  have  any  vestige  of  a  chimney 
for  heating  purposes,  although  charcoal 
has  been  found  in  apartments  both  of 
Pompeii  and  Herculaneum.  None  have 
been  discovered  which  we  can  regard 
as  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  and  it  re- 
mains to  be  ascertained  by  future  ex- 
cavations whether  the  lower  orders 
inhabited  a  separate  quarter  of  the 
city  or  outside  the  walls,  or  whether 
Pompeii  really  had  any  pauper  popu- 
lation. Stables  and  houses  for  wheel 
vehicles  are  also  wanting,  even  in  the 
larger  mansions  and  the  villas,  the 
only  apartments  approaching  to  stables 
being  three  or  four  rooms  in  the  bar- 
racks for  the  troops,  and  a  small 
chamber  in  a  baker's  house  in  which 
were  found  the  bones  of  an  ass,  which 
was  used,  as  we  know  from  a  bas-relief, 
to  work  his  corn-mill.  Even  the  inns 
form  no  exception  to  this  remark,  for 
the  skeletons  of  horses  which  were  found 
in  them  were  lying  in  the  yards,  and 
not  in  any  apartment  to  which  the  term 
stable  could  be  applied.  Another  defi- 
ciency is  the  absence  of  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  hospital,  although  the  in- 
struments in  the  Museum  indicate  that 


surgery  had  attained  a  marked  degree 
of  advancement  in  the  city. 

The  Shops  were  small  and  all  of  one 
character,  having  the  business  part  in 
front  and  one  or  two  small  chambers 
behind,  very  like  to  what  we  see  at  the 
present  day  in  the  older  quarters  of 
Naples.  Those  only  of  the  better  class 
appear,  from  the  occurrence  of  a  ruined 
staircase,  to  have  had  any  second  floor. 
The  shop  was  open  to  the  street,  and 
was  closed  by  wide  sliding  shutters, 
or  doors  moving  in  gutters  cut  in  the 
stoiie,  in  a  few  instances  upon  a  narrow 
iron  rail.  In  front  it  had  a  broad  counter 
of  masonry,  with  little  steps  at  the 
end  next  the  wall  for  the  display  of  the 
wares,  and  a  small  oven  in  the  opposite 
end,  where  the  articles  sold  were  for 
consumption  as  food  or  drink.  Many 
of  the  shops  had  the  names  of  their 
owners  over  them,  mostly  in  red  let- 
ters. Others  had  signs  in  terracotta, 
to  denote  the  trade  which  was  carried 
on  within.  Thus  a  goat  indicated  a 
milk-shop;  two  men  carrying  an  am- 
phora a  wine-shop ;  two  men  fighting 
a  gladiatorial  school ;  a  man  whipping 
a  boy  hoisted  on  another's  back,  the 
residence  of  a  schoolmaster;  and  finally, 
the  checquers  occupied  its  station  on 
the  doorposts  of  the  publican  or  inn- 
keeper, as  it  does  to  the  present  day  in 
and  about  NapleB. 

g.  Description  op  thb  Rtjixb. 

The  names  Of  many  of  the  houses  are 
derived  from  the  paintings  which  *they 
contained,  or  the  personages  in  whose 
honour  they  were  excavated.  The  most 
important  paintings  and  all  the  principal 
objects  of  value  have  been  removed  to  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  An  impression  that 
Pompeii  was  destined  to  be  again  destroy* 
ed  had  caused  the  earlier  uncovered  build- 
ings to  be  abandoned  to  gradual  decay. 
Hence  many  of  the  decorations  described 
by  the  earlier  writers  have  disappeared. 
We  shall  notice  concisely  the  principal 
buildings  as  they  occur  in  our  passage 
through  the  city,  and  shall  trouble  the 
I  visitor   with  as  few  technical  detail* 
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as  possible.  The  architect  and  the  anti- 
quary, who  require  more  detailed  infor- 
mation, will  find  it  in  the  works  of  Ni- 
colini,  Mazois,  GeU,  Donaldson,  Over- 
beds, Fiorelli,  Dyer,  and  others. 

The.  figures  at  the  end  of  each 
notice  thus — (1771) — show  the  year 
in  which  the  building  described  was 
excavated.  The  places  best  worth  seeing 
are  marked  with  an  asterisk,  and  will 
all  be  found  on  the  plan. 

As  most  visitors  now  reach  Pompeii 
by  railway,  and  enter  the  ruins  by  the 
nearest  gate  to  the  station,  the  Sea 
Gate,  we  shall  commence  our  descrip- 
tion there. 

The  Porta,  Marina,  or  Sea  Gate,  is  a 
long  vaulted  passage  26  ft.  high,  19  ft. 
broad,  and  120  ft.  long.  On  its  left- 
hand  side  is  an  elevated  pathway, 
reached  by  steps,  for  foot  passengers. 
About  midway  on  the  rt.  are  some 
ancient  buildings,  which  have  been  con- 
verted into  a 

« 

*  Museum,  containing  bronze  gates, 
carriage-wheels,  vases,  statuettes,  skulls, 
casts  of  dead  bodies,  &c.,  found  in  the 
rubs. 

Beyond  the  gate,  on  the  L  of  the 
Str.  Marina  which  leads  up  from 
it  to  the  Forum,  is  a  quarter  of  the 
town  in  which  excavations  were  made 
for  the  first  time  in  1871.  The  first 
house  1.  contains  a  large  atrium  with 
impluvium;  on  the  walls  of  the  side 
room  are  paintings ;  the  peristyle  has 
5  columns,  and  is  richly  decorated  with 
paintings  representing  nymphs,  satyrs, 
iauns,  and  various  animals ;  on  one 
wall  is  a  warrior  carrying  off  the  spolia 
opima ;  in  two  of  the  side  chambers  are 
panels  with  landscapes.  Crossing  from 
the  peristyle  a  street  parallel  to  the 
Str.  Marina  we  enter  the  vestibule  of  a 
house,  close  to  which  is  a  post  with 
the  words,  "  Paquiutn  du.  Fuscus  cupidus 
fecit,9  painted  in  red  letters.  Beyond 
the  vestibule  is  the  atrium  with  hand- 
some mosaic  impluvium  and  marble 
basin ;  on  the  walls  are  4  hanging 
figures  representing  the  seasons;  to 
the  rt.  there  are  chambers  with  paint- 
ings, gazelles,  divinities,  architectural 


drawings,  &c.;  there  are  other  cham- 
bers beyond  with  decorated  walls. 

In  a  house  to  the  rt.  may  be  seen 
part  of  the  upper  story.  In  another 
house  to  the  1.  is  a  peristyle  with  10 
fluted  columns,  and  chambers  prettily 
decorated  with  the  usual  scenes. 

Returning  into  the  Strada  Marina 
we  ascend  it  into 

*  The  Forum,  the  most  spacious  and 
imposing  spot  in  Pompeii,  and  occu- 
pying the  most  elevated  point  of  the 
city,  nearly  all  the  streets  that  lead 
to  it  ascending  from  the  gates;  it  is 
about  400  vards  from  the  Herculaneum 
Gate,  and  at  about  an  equal  distance 
from  the  Great  Theatre.  It  is  sur- 
rounded on  3  sides  by  Doric  columns 
of  greyish-white  limestone,  12  ft.  high 
and  2  ft.  3^  in.  in  diameter.  Above 
this  colonnade  there  appears,  from  the 
traces  of  stairs,  to  have  been  a  terrace. 
On  the  E.  side  are  the  remains  of  an 
older  arcade  and  portico  of  fluted  Doric 
columns  in  volcanic  tufa,  which  had 
been  damaged  by  the  earthquake  and 
was  in  progress  of  being  rebuilt.  The 
entire  area  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
limestone.  In  front  of  the  columns, 
as  well  as  of  the  portico  on  the  S, 
and  W.  sides,  are  pedestals  for  statues, 
some  of  which,  from  their  size,  must 
have  been  equestrian.  A  few  of  the 
pedestals  still  bear  the  names  of  dis- 
tinguished inhabitants,  among  which 
are  those  of  Pansa,  Scaurus,  Sallust, 
Gellianus,  and  Rufus.  Several  streets 
opened  into  the  Forura,  but  were  closed 
at  night  by  iron  gates,  as  is  shown 
by  the  fragments  of  iron  traceable  at 
the  entrances.  Fontana's  aqueduct 
passes  diagonally  under  the  pavement, 
cutting  through  the  substructions  of 
the  Temple  of  Yenus.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Forum  was  undergoing  an 
entire  restoration  at  the  time  of  the 
destruction  of  the  city  in  a.d.  79,  as 
the  limestone  columns  around,  as  well 
as  their  capitals  and  entablature,  are 
in  an  unfinished  state  ;  large  blocks  of 
unworked  marble  may  be  seen  about 
it,  especially  one  of  huge  dimensions, 
and  from   Carrara,  in    the    adjoining 
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street,  near  the  entrance  to  the  Temple 
of  Venus  (1813-18). 

Just  before  reaching' the  Foruui,  on 
the  1.  of  the  Str.  Marina,  is  the  en- 
trance to  the 

*  Temple  of  Venus,  the  most  magni- 
ficent of  all  the  Pompeian  temples, 
occupying  an  area  of  150  ft.  bj  75, 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Forum — a 
larger  space  than  by  any  other  temple  in 
the  city.  This  area  is  surrounded  by 
a  portico,  12  ft.  wide,  which  was  co- 
vered with  beams  of  timber,  and  consist- 
ing of  48  irregular  columns,  originally 
Doric,  but  converted  into  Corinthian 
by  means  of  stucco.  The  walls  of  this 
portico  were  decorated  with  a  series  of 
paintings  on  a  black  ground  represent- 
ing architectural  subjects,  landscapes, 
dwarfs,  pigmies,  and  various  relics  of 
Egyptian  superstition,  suggesting  the 
opinion  that  the  building  may  have  been 
used  in  later  times  for  the  worship  of 
Osiris.  The  Temple  itself  stands  upon 
an  elevated  basement,  ascended  by  16 
steps,  in  front  of  which  is  a  large  altar 
covered  with  slabs  of  black  lava,  con- 
taining three  places  for  fire,  in  which 
the  ashes  of  the  victims  were  discovered. 
On  its  sides  are  inscriptions  recording 
the  erection  of  the  temple  by  M.  Por- 
cius,  C.  Sextilius,  Cn.  Cornelius,  and  A. 
Cornelius,  Quatuor  Viri,  at  their  own 
expense.  The  cella  is  very  small,  and 
contains  nothing  but  the  pedestal  for 
a  statue ;  its  pavement  is  in  coloured 
marbles.  In  the  open  area  were  found 
the  marble  statues  of  Venus  and  the 
Hermaphrodite,  of  the  Faun,  with  the 
heads  of  Venus  and  the  Diana  in  bronze, 
now  in  the  Museum,  and  a  mosaic 
border  of  great  beauty.  In  a  room, 
supposed  to  be  the  apartment  of  the 
priest,  was  a  picture  of  the  infant  Bac- 
chus and  Silenus  playing  on  the  lyre. 
An  inscription  found  among  the  ruins 
records  that  Marcus  Holconius  Rufus, 
and  Caius  Egnatius  Posthumus,  duum- 
virs, had  purchased,  by  a  decree  of 
the  Decurions,  for  8000  sesterces,  a 
private  wall  as  high  as  the  roof,  be- 
longing to  the  Colony  of  Veneria  Cor- 
nelia (1817). 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Temple  of 
Venus  is 

*The  Basilica,  220  ft.  long  and 
80  broad,  occupying  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  Forum.  It  is  approached  by  a 
vestibule,  entered  from  the  portico  of 
the  Forum,  and  still  retaining  the 
grooves  in  the  outer  piers  by  which 
it  was  closed  with  doors  lowered  from 
above.  From  the  vestibule  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  into  the  interior  by  five  en- 
trances. The  central  area  was  open,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  gallery  supported 
by  a  range  of  28  fluted  Ionic  columns 
of  large  size,  built  of  brick  and  tufa, 
covered  with  stucco,  and  forming  a 
colonnade  or  aisle  below,  along  the  sides 
of  the  building.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  stucco,  painted  in  squares  in  imi* 
tation  of  coloured  marbles,  having  a 
corresponding  number  of  fluted  Ionic 
pilasters.  At  the  end  of  the  building, 
elevated  on  a  basement  and  decorated 
with  six  columns,  is  the  Tribunal  for 
the  Praetors  or  Judges,  with  a  vault 
beneath,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  dungeon  in  which  the  criminals 
before  trial  were  confined,  and  with 
which  there  was  a  communication  from 
above.  In  front  of  the  Tribune,  be* 
tween  the  two  centre  columns  of  the 
peristyle,  is  a  square  pedestal  which  sup- 
ported a  bronze  statue,  of  which  nothing 
but  the  legs  were  fbund.  The  remains 
of  two  other  pedestals  are  seen  at  the 
sides,  at  the  entrances,  and  in  front  of 
the  portico ;  the  sites  of  fountains  are 
also  traceable.  The  pavement  was  en- 
tirely wanting  when  the  building  was 
discovered,  having  evidently '  been  re* 
moved  after  the  eruption  ;  in  fact,  the 
whole  edifice  bore  marks  of  having 
been  rifled,  probably  not  for  the  pui> 
poses  of  plunder,  but  for  the  recovery  of 
the  public  records  it  contained.  Both 
the  inner  and  the  outer  walls  present 
numerous  inscriptions,  now  mostly 
effaced,  some  in  red  paint,  and  some 
merely  scratched  with  a  sharp  point. 
One  of  them  announces  that  C.  Pu- 
midius  Dipilus  was  here  on  the  nones 
of  October,  during  the  Consulate  of 
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M.  M.  Lepidas  and  Q.  L.  Catulus ;  78 
B.C.,  the  year  of  Sylla's  death.  Other 
inscriptions  appear  to  be  announce- 
ments of  public  games ;  one  of  them 
gives  notice  that  the  gladiator  Festus 
Anipliatus,  whose  name  occurs  on  the 
Tomb  of  Scaurus,  will  contend  for  the 
second  time  on  May  17.  Among  the 
inscriptions  scribbled  under  the  portico 
Were  some  verses  from  Ovid's  Art  of 
Love ;  and  a  very  singular  one  published 
by  Dr.  Wordsworth  on  the  inconve- 
niences of  hot  baths  to  persons  about 
to  enter  the  married  state  (1817). 

Behind  the  Basilica,  and  extending 
to  the  Sea  Gate,  and  to  the  entrance 
from  the  rly.,  is  a  considerable  area, 
which  appears  to  have  been  built 
upon  after  the  first  earthquake,  A.D.  63, 
constructions  in  progress  having  been 
discovered  on  it.  A  part  of  this  space 
»  raised  on  arched  substructions  to 
obviate  the  inequalities  of  the  ground, 
in  one  of  which  the  new  Museum  lias 
been  placed.  There  are  considerable 
substructions  in  opus  reticulatum  here- 
abouts. It  was  here  that  the  Gold 
Lamp,  weighing  3  lbs.,  now  in  the 
Museum,  was  dug  out,  in  March  1863. 

Following  a  path  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  Basilica  at  a  few  dozen  of  paces, 
we  arrive  at 

The  Souse*  of  Champioimet,  so  called 
from  the  French  General  by  whom  they 
were  excavated.  They  are  good  specimens 
of  the  less  pretentious  dwellings  of  this 
ancient  city.  One  of  them  has  a  cavee- 
dium  of  considerable  elegance,  and  the 
other  has  an  atrium,  the  columns  of 
which  were  originally  fluted,  but  were 
subsequently  renovated  by  coloured 
stucco.  In  the  centre  of  the  cavav 
dium  of  that  farthest  from  the  Forum 
is  a  handsome  marble  impluvium,  and 
some  good  specimens  of  mosaic  pave* 
ment  under  the  portico  surrounding 
it.  The  peristyle,  which  surrounds 
a  small  garden,  has  several  openings 
for  the  purpose  of  lighting  a  series  of 
subterranean  chambers  or  cellars  be- 
neath, four  of  which  in  the  shape 
of  chimneys,  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden;  these  underground  apartments 


were  entered  by  an  inclined  passage 
from  the  street,  and  by  a  flight  of 
steps  from  the  peristyle.  One  of  the 
dwelling  apartments  still  retains  traces 
of  its  arabesques  and  medallions ;  but 
the  paintings  have  long  disappeared. 
Four  female  skeletons  were  discovered, 
with  numerous  gold  bracelets  and  other 
articles  of  jewellery.  From  the  back  of 
these  houses  there  is  a  line  view  over 
the  green  hills  behind  Castellammare 
and  Stabi©  and  towards  the  sea. 
(1799). 

Entering  the  Forum  from  these 
houses  or  the  Basilica  we  reach 

The  Curia  and  JErarium,  at  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  Forum,  3  halls 
of  nearly  equal  size,  and  presenting  no 
difference  of  construction,  being  in  ex- 
cellent brickwork,  except  that  the  central 
one  has  a  square  recess  and  the  remains 
of  a  raised  basement  at  the  end,  while 
those  at  the  sides  liave  apsides  or  circular 
recesses.  The  central  hall,  from  the  nu- 
merous coins  found  in  it,  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  JErarium  or  Fublio 
Treasury ;  the  others  were  probably 
the  Curia  or  Courts  for  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Municipal  Magistrates 
(1814). 

At  the  S.E  angle  of  the  Forura, 
forming  the  corner  of  the  Str.  dell' 
Abbondanza  (Street  of  Abundance),  is 
a  large  square  building  called  the 

Public  School  of  Vernay  a  name 
given  it  from  an  inscription  found  in  it 
of  a  certain  Verna,  with  his  pupils,  so- 
liciting votes  for  Coelius  Capella,  as  the 
Duumvir  of  Justice. 

At  the  opposite  corner  of  the  street, 
forming  part  of  the  E.  side  of  the 
Forum,  is 

*The  Crypto-Porticus  of  Eumachia, 
or  the  Chalcidicum,  a  large  enclosure 
in  the  form  of  a  basilica,  supposed 
to  have  been  the  Exchange  of  the  cloth- 
workers.  It  had  two  entrances,  one  from 
the  Street  of  Abundance,  the  principal 
one  from  the  Forum.  The  latter  had  a 
portico  of  18  columns ;  the  entrance  waa 
closed  in  the  centre  by  folding  doors, 
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of  which  the  sockets  and  bolt-holes  are 
still  visible  in  the  marble.  This  was 
flanked  by  two  circular  recesses,  and 
these  again  by  raised  platforms,  the 
stairs  to  which  still  remain,  for  the 
purpose,  probably,  of  haranguing  the 
people.  The  interior  was  divided  into 
a  large  area,  130  ft.  by  65,  surrounded 
by  a  double  gallery,  a  portico  of  48 
columns  of  white  marble  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  very  few  of  which  have 
been  found ;  a  chalcidicum  or  enclosed 
apartment  at  the  extremity  of  the  area; 
at  the  end  ib  a  semicircular  recess 
which  contained  a  statue  of  Concord ; 
and  a  crypto-porticus,  entered  from  the 
side  street,  in  which  walls  pierced  with 
windows  have  replaced  the  columns 
usually  seen  in  the  interior.  These 
walls  are  painted  in  panels,  red  and 
yellow,  with  representations  of  flower- 
borders  at  the  base.  Behind  the  apse 
of  the  Chalcidicum,  in  a  niche  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall  of  the  crypto-por- 
ticus, entered  from  the  Street  of  Abun- 
dance, stood  the  statue  of  the  public 
priestess  Eumachia,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  that  it  was  erected  to  her 
by  the  corporation  of  cloth-scourers. 
On  the  architrave  over  the  side  entrance 
is  another  inscription,  recording  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Chalcidicum,  crypt,  and  por- 
tico of  Concordia  Augusta  and  Piety, 
by  Eumachia  the  priestess,  daughter  of 
Lucius,  in  her  own  name  and  that  of  her 
son,  M.  Numistrus  Fronto,  and  at  her 
expense.  This  is  a  repetition  of  a  larger 
inscription  which  was  affixed  to  the 
front  of  the  building,  but  was  found 
broken  into  fragments.  Under  the 
staircase  leading  tor  the  upper  gallery 
was  a  Thermopolium,  in  which  one  of 
the  most  interesting  bronze  urns,  re- 
sembling a  Russian  samovar,  in  the 
Museum,  was  discovered.  The  entire 
building  appears  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  earthquake  of  a.d.  63, 
as  it  was  evidently  undergoing  repairs  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption  of  a.d.  79.  On 
the  outer  wall  of  the  crypt  towards  the 
street  was  a  notice  of  a  gladiatorial 
show,  and  an  inscription  recording  that 
the  goldsmiths  invoked  C.  Cuspius 
OPansa  the  -Edile  (1821).    > 


The  next  building  on  the  same  side 
of  the  Forum  is 

The  Temple  of+Quirinus  or  of  Mercury y 
though  neither  of  these  names  rest  on 
any  good  authority,  the  former  being 
given  to  it  from  an  inscription  found 
in  the  Forum  recording  the  deification 
of  Romulus  as  Quirinus,  and  the  latter 
because  Vitruvius  says  that  the  Temple 
of  Mercury  should  be  in  the  Forum. 
It  is  a  small  temple,  occupying  a  space 
57  ft.  6  in.  by  55ft.  7  in.  It  stands  upon 
a  basement  and  is  approached  by  a  nar- 
row vestibule,  with  steps  on  each  side 
leading  to  the  platform  of  the  cella,  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  an  altar  of  white 
marble  with  bas-reliefs  representing  a 
sacrifice  on  one  side  and  the  sacrificial 
implements  on  the  others.  The  prin- 
cipal figure  on  the  bas-relief  in  front, 
and  behind  the  priest,  was  long  sup- 
posed to  be  Cicero.  The  walls  are 
divided  into  long  compartments  by 
pilasters.  Adjoining  the  building  were 
the  apartments  for  the  priests,  in 
one  of  which  numerous  amphorae  were 
found.  This  edifice,  which  is  now 
enclosed  by  iron  gates,  has  been 
converted  into  a  repository  of  ob- 
jects found  in  the  excavations,  mar- 
bles, weights,  amphorae,  many  of  which 
will  interest  the  visitor,  especially 
the  roof  decorations  in  terracotta,  &c. 
Ac.  (1817-18). 

Next  adjoining  this  temple  is 

The  Curia  or  Senctculum,  a  large 
semicircular  hall  with  a  portico  of  Ionic 
columns  of  white  marble.  On  each  side 
of  the  entrance  are  pedestals  for  statues. 
In  the  centre  of  the  area  is  an  altar, 
and  at  the  end  a  recess  with  *  seat 
for  the  deourions,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  held  their  public  sittings  here 
(1818). 

Contiguous  stands  a  large  building 
called 

*  The  Temple  of  Augustus,  or  the  Pan* 
theon,  or  the  House  of  the  Augustals. 
In  front  of  the  building,  under  the 
portico  of  the  Forum,  are  7  shops, 
perhaps    the   Taberna  Argentarim  or 
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Shops  of  tie  money  -  changers  ;  the  pe- 
destals of  some  of  the  tables  remain. 
This  building,  the  destination  of  which 
has  very  much  puzzled  antiquarians, 
is  a  spacious    edifice   with  entrances 
in  three  of  its  sides,  the  principal  one 
from  the  Forum  being  decorated  with 
fluted  Corinthian  white  marble  columns 
and  pedestals  for  statues.    The  columns 
of  the  portico  had  been  thrown  down 
by  the  earthquake,  and  were  under  re- 
pair at  the  time  of  the  eruption.     It 
consists  on  the  inside  of  an  open  atrium 
120  ft.  by  90,  with  12  pedestals  placed 
in  a  circle  round  an  altar,  which  pro- 
bably supported    statues   of  the   Du 
Cotuentes;    but   as    no    statues   were 
found,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 
removed  after  the  eruption.    The  back 
of  the  building  is  divided  into  three 
compartments,  of  which  the  central  is 
subdivided  into  niches,  in  which  were 
found   the     statues    of   Livia    as   a 
priestess,  and  of  her  son  Drusus,  now 
in  the  Museum,  here  replaced  by  casts. 
A  statue  of  Augustus  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  near  them,  as  an  arm  hold- 
ing a  globe  was  found  in  this  part  of 
the  building.     The  extensive  compart- 
ment  on    the  rt.   is  the    Triclinium, 
being  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  Pompeii, 
having  paintings  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting Romulus  and  Remus  suckled 
by  the  wolf;  the  corresponding  com- 
partment  on  the  L  contains  a  raised 
platform,  over  which  is  a  niche  for  a 
statue ;  before  it  stands  an  altar  covered 
with  a  slab  of  lava,  as  appears  to  have 
been  generally  the  case,  to  resist  the 
action  of  the  fire  during  the  sacrifices 
burned  upon  them.     On  the  S.  side 
of  the  building  are  12  open  recesses, 
supposed   to  be  the  chambers  of  the 
Augustals,    and  the  holes  for  rafters 
prove  that  there  were  similar  rooms 
over  them.     The  inner  walls  of  the 
building  appear  to  have  been  riehly 
decorated.    Among  the  paintings  found 
here  may   be  mentioned. — Ulysses  in 
disguise     meeting    Penelope    on     his 
return  to   Ithaca,  Io    and   Epaphus, 
Latona  and  her  children,   Ethra  and 
Theseus,    the    Cupids   making   bread, 
donkeys  working  the  corn-mills,  and 


various  articles  of  food,  such  as 
lobsters,  game,  fruit,  wine,  &c.  The 
picture  of  the  female  painter  herself 
holding  her  palette  ana  brushes  is  at 
Naples.  Near  the  entrance  from  the 
Forum,  an  Emperor  seated  on  a  pile 
of  armour,  ana  Roman  galleys,  sup- 
posed to  allude  to  the  victory  of 
Augustus  at  Actiutn.  Near  the  N. 
entrance  was  found  a  box  containing 
a  massive  gold  ring  with  an  in- 
taglio, 41  silver  and  1036  bronze  coins. 
The  culinary  paintings  at  this  en- 
trance, and  the  large  collection  of  fish 
bones  and  other  fragments  of  food 
found  in  the  drain  in  the  centre,  seem 
to  show  that  the  building,  or,  at  any 
rate,  a  part  of  it,  was  devoted  to  ban- 
queting as  well  as  to  religious  pur- 
poses (1818). 

Opposite  the    Forum   entrance    to 
the  Temple  of  Augustus  is 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter,  an  im- 
posing building  on  an  elevated  base- 
ment at  the  N.  end  of  the  Forum,  oc- 
cupying the  finest  site  in  the  city,  and 
from  its  elevated  position  commanding 
a  magnificent  view  over  Vesuvius,  the 
plain  of  the  Sarno,  and  the  Apennines 
that  encircle  it.  It  is  built  of  brick 
and  volcanic  tufa,  covered  with  white 
stucco.  The  entrance  is  approached  by 
a  flight  of  steps,  flanked  by  pedestals 
for  colossal  statues.  Exclusive  of  these 
steps  the  building  is  100  ft.  long  and 
43  ft.  wide.  Iu  front  was  a  square 
vestibule  with  a  portico  of  fluted  Co- 
rinthian columns,  six  in  front  and 
three  at  each  side,  which  are  supposed, 
from  their  diameter  of  3  ft.  8  in.,  to 
have  been  nearly  40  ft.  in  height.  The 
interior  of  the  cella,  42  ft.  by  28,  is 
bordered  on  each  side  by  a  row  of  eight 
Ionic  columns,  which  appear  to  have 
been  surmounted  by  a  second  range, 
enclosing  a  gallery,  and  supporting  the 
roof,  as  in  many  of  the  ancient  basilicas. 
The  walls  were  painted,  the  predominant 
colour  being  red.  The  pavement  was  of 
marble,  arranged  in  the  diamond  pat- 
tern in  the  centre,  with  black  and  white 
mosaic  on  either  side.  The  door<sill 
retains  the  holes  for  the  bolts  of  the 
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doors.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  cells  are 
three  small  chambers,  behind  which  are 
the  remains  of  a  staircase  which  led 
probably  to  a  gallery  above  (1816-17). 

At  the  S.W.  end  of  the  basement  of 
this  temple  are  the  ruins  of  a  brick 
«rch,  thought  by  some  to  be  triumphal, 
but  which  probably  merely  served  to 
close  the  Forum  at  that  end. 

At  the  N.E.  corner  of  the  Forum, 
opposite  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  are 

The  Prisons,  narrow  dungeons  with- 
out light,  except  what  might  be 
admitted  through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
doors.  Several  skeletons  were  found 
in  them,  some  having  the  leg-bones 
encircled  with  the  iron  shackles,  which 
•may  be  seen  in  the  Museum.  Close  to 
the  prisons,  a  large  square  room 
has  been  cleared  out,  and  several 
houses  excavated  behind  and  in  the 
block  extending  from  the  rear  of  the 
•Temple  of  Venus ;  in  one  of  which  are 
-some  good  paintings  of  Mercury  and 
•Silvanus,  with  several  inscriptions,  es- 
pecially of  the  family  of  the  Cassillii 
(1816). 

Next  to  the  Prisons,  on  the  W.  side 
of  the  Forum,  continuing  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Venus,  is 

The  Public  Granary,  a  long  narrow 
building,  in  a  niche  adjoining  which 
was  found  a  Table  of  Measures  for 
corn,  oil,  and  wine.  This  curious 
monument,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
was  placed  here  by  the  Duumvirs  in 
accordance  with  a  decree  of  the  Decu- 
rions  (1816). 

We  now  pass  out  of  the  Forum  at 
its  northern  end,  beneath  a 

Triumphal  Arch,  built  of  brick  and 
lava,  covered  with  slabs  of  marble, 
and  still  retaining  its  massive  piers j  each 
decorated  with  two  fluted  Corinthian 

■  columns,  with  square  niches  between 
them,  which  are  supposed  to  havo 
contained  statues  and  fountains.     It 

-is  probable  that  this  was   also   sur- 

mountod  by  an  equestrian  bronze  statue. 

"*  %rge  stones  are  placed  across  the  street 

'er  this  arch,  showing  how  the  ap- 


proaches to  the  Forum  were  closed,  as 
we  may  also  see  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Street  of  Abundance,  to  wheeled  vehi- 
cles (1823). 

The  street  on  the  1.  contains  two 
shops,  called  the  Milk  Shop  and 
the  School  of  Gladiators  from  in- 
scriptions over  their  doorways.  That 
on  the  rt.  is  the  Str.  degli  Augustali, 
or  Street  of  the  Augustais. 

In  a  straight  line  from  the  arch  is 
the  Street  of  the  Forum,  200  ft.  long 
and  22  ft.  wide,  with  a  foot  causeway, 
and  bordered  by  shops,  apparently 
of  a  superior  class.  In  some  of 
them  have  been  placed  large  oil* 
jars,  dug  out  in  excavations  near  the 
Sarno.  In  one  house  were  found  articles 
in  glass  and  bronze,  bells,  inkstands, 
money-boxes,  dishes,  steelyards,  &&, 
and  a  skeleton  of  a  man  in  the  act 
of  escaping  with  60  coins,  a  small  plate, 
and  a  saucepan  of  silver ;  two  other 
skeletons  were  found  in  the  street.  In 
another  house  were  found,  in'  1845, 
in  a  large  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
various  articles  of  office  furniture,  with 
marble  weights  and  coins  of  Galba 
and  Vespasian  (1823). 

At  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the 
Forum  is  a  Quadrivium,  formed  by  its 
junction  with  the  Streets  of  the  Therm®, 
of  Mercury,  and  of  Fortune.  At  this 
point  are  the  remains  of  a  Triumphal 
Arch,  on  which  stood  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Nero,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  forming  a  grand  entrance  to 
the  Street  of  Mercury,  and  corre- 
sponding with  the  other  arch  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Forum. 

On  thcrt.  hand  side,  forming  the 
corner  of  the  Streets  of  the  Forum  and 
of  Fortune,  is 

*The  Temple  of  Fortuna  Augusta, 
a  small  Corinthian  temple,  erected,  as 
the  inscription  tells  us,  by  Marcus 
Tullius,  a  Duumvir  of  Justice,  supposed 
to  be  a  member  of  Cicero's  family.  The 
steps  in  front  are  broken  by  a  low  wall  or 
podium  supporting  an  altar,  which  was 
protected  by  an  iron  railing,  the  re- 
mains of  which  are  still  visible.  The 
portico  had  four  marble  columns  in 
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front  and  two  at  the  side*;  but  they 
had  either  been  removed  after  the  erup- 
tion or  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
which  preceded  it,  as  no  trace  of  them 
was  found.  The  cella  is  square.  Be- 
hind the  altar  is  a  semicircular  niche, 
containing  a  receptacle  for  the  statue 
in  the  form  of  a  small  Corinthian 
temple.  In  the  cella  was  found  a 
female  statue  with  the  face  sawed  off, 
no  doubt  one  of  the  ready-made  figures 
which  were  sold  in  this  state  by  the 
Roman  sculptors,  in  order  that  the 
features  of  any  particular  goddess  might 
be  added  at  pleasure.  Another  statue 
found  here,  and  supposed  to  be  of  a 
member  of  Cicero's  family,  was  a 
full-sized  figure  wearing  the  toga  of 
the  Roman  magistracy,  and  interest- 
ing as  having  been  painted  with  the 
costly  dye,  a  mixture  of  purple  and 
violet,  which  was  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  Empire  the  colour  peculiar  to  the 
higher  order  of  magistrates  and  priests. 
(1823). 

We  now  turn  to  the  1.  down  the 
Str.  delle  Terme,  or  Street  of  the 
Baths,  and  at  the  2nd  door  on  the  1. 
enter 

*The  Old  Thermm  or  Public  Baths. 
—This  establishment  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and  has  a  frontage  towards  3 
streets.  An  inscription  in  the  court,  on 
the  rt.  of  the  entrance,  in  great  part 
effaced,  recorded  the  dedication  of  the 
baths  at  the  expense  of  G-nseus  Alifius 
Nigidius  Majus,  and  the  games  and  en- 
tertainments which  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  event  in  the  amphitheatre, 
combats  of  animals  and  gladiators, 
scattering  perfumes,  and  the  luxury 
of  an  awning,  vela  erunt,  being  espe- 
cially mentioned.  As  Nero's  inter- 
diction of  theatrical  amusements  did 
not  expire  till  the  year  69,  it  is  in- 
ferred from  this  inscription  that  the 
dedication  took  place  but  a  short 
time  before  the  destruction  of  the 
city.  The  Therm®  are  divided  into  3 
portions  ;  the  1st  containing  the  fur- 
naces and  store  for  fuel,  the  2nd  the 
baths  for  men,  the  3rd  those  for  women. 
•The  same  furnaces  heated  both  divi- 


sions, and  were  supplied  with  water 
from  a  reservoir  at  a  short  distance, 
the  pipes  being  carried  across  the  street 
upon  the  Arch,  in  which  their  remain** 
are  still  visible.  Each  set  of  baths  was 
paved  throughout  with  white  and  black 
marble,  and  arranged  on  the  same  plan, 
consisting  of  an  unrobing  room,  a  cold, 
a  warm,  and  a  vapour  bath.  Those  for 
the  men  are  the  largest  and  most 
elegant.  A  vestibule,  or  atrium, 
surrounded  by  a  portico,  reached 
from  the  Yicolo  delle  Terme,  by  a 
corridor  or  prothyrum  in  which  500 
terracotta  lamps  were  found,  into  the 
unrobing  room,  apodylerium,  or  spolia^ 
torium,  an  oblong  chamber,  with  holes 
in  the  wall  for  pegs  on  which  the 
clothes  were  hung,  and  with  stone  seats 
on  three  of  its  sides.  The  roof  was 
vaulted,  and  lighted  at  one  end  by  a 
window  containing  a  single  pane  of 
glass  3  ft.  8  in.  broad,  2  ft.  8  in.  high, 
fragments  of  which  were  found  upon 
the  floor.  Underneath  this  window,  in  a 
recess,  is  a  large  bearded  mask,  in  stucco, 
with  tritons  and  water  nymphs  on  each 
side  of  it.  The  roof  was  painted. 
Beneath  the  cornice  is  an  arabesque 
frieze  in  relief  on  a  red  and  blue  ground, 
composed  of  griffons,  chimseras,  vases, 
and  lyres  resting  on  two  dolphins.  At 
one  end  of  this  room  is  a  small  cham- 
ber, supposed  to  be  a  wardrobe.  At  the 
opposite  extremity  is  the  circular  cold 
bath,  or  frigidariumy  a  circular  cham- 
ber in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  the 
walls  stuccoed  and  painted  yellow, 
with  a  bell-shaped  roof,  which  was  ap- 
parently painted  blue,  and  lighted  by  a 
window  near  the  top,  and  with  four 
large  semicircular  niches  in  the  walls. 
The  cornice  is  decorated  with  reliefs  in 
stucco  on  a  red  ground,  representing 
Cupids  and  warriors  engaged  in  a 
chariot  and  horse  race.  A  flattened 
bronze  tube  brought  water  into  the 
bath,  producing  a  kind  of  douche.  In 
the  centre  is  the  cold  water  basin  of 
white  marble,  12  ft.  10  in.  in  diameter, 
and  2  ft.  9  in.  deep,  with  two  steps 
in  front  of  the  entrance,  and  a  low 
seat  in  the  middle.  The  warm  bath,  or 
tepidarium,  is  entered  from  the  spolin- 
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riumf  and  nearly  corresponds  with  it 
in  size.  It  has  a  vaulted  ceiling  painted 
red  and  bine,  and  coyered  with  rich 
stucco  ornaments  in  medallions,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  figures  and  foliage, 
with  two  very  handsome  medallions  of 
Ganymede  borne  away  by  the  Eagle. 
At  one  end  it  is  pierced  with  a  window 
2  ft.  6  in.  high,  and  3  ft.  wide,  which 
consisted  of  a  bronze  frame  in  which  four 
panes  of  glass  were  fastened  by  screws, 
so  as  to  be  opened  or  shut  at  pleasure. 
Below  the  cornice  of  the  roof  the  wall, 
which  is  painted  red,  is  divided  into 
numerous  niches  by  terracotta  figures 
of*  Atlases  or  Telamones,  which  appear 
to  have  been  covered  with  stucco  and 
painted.  The  niches  are  supposed  to 
have  held  the  oil  vessels  and  the  perfumes 
of  the  bathers.  Along  the  sides  of  the 
room  were  bronze  benches,  three  of 
which  may  be  still  seen  behind  the 
bronze  brazier,  standing  upon  legs  in 
imitation  of  those  of  a  cow,  an  allusion 
probably  to  the  person  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  them,  M.  Nigidius  Vac- 
cula,  P.  8.  At  the  end  of  the  room  is 
a  large  bronze  brazier,  7  ft.  long  and 
2£  ft.  wide,  lined  with  iron,  but  having 
bronze  bars  to  support  the  charcoal ;  on 
the  front  is  the  figure  of  a  cow  in 
high  relief.  From  this  chamber  we 
pass  into  the  vapour- bath,  or  caldarium, 
the  length  of  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  precept  of  Vitruvius,  is  twice 
its  width.  It  terminates  at  one  end 
in  a  semicircular  niche,  containing  a 
marble  basin  or  labrum  5^  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, which  held  the  warm  water  for 
ablutions;  around  its  rim  is  an  in- 
scription, in  bronze  letters,  recording 
its  erection  at  the  public  expense,  and 
by  order  of  the  Decurions,  by  Gnasus 
Melisseeus  Aper,  and  Marcus  Staius 
Bufus,  duumvirs  of  justice,  at  the  cost  of 
750  sesterces  (about  61.),  At  the  other 
end  of  the  chamber  is  the  oblong  hot 
bath,  12  ft.  in  length  and  about  2  ft. 
deep,  of  white  marble.  The  ceiling 
is  composed  of  transverse  fluting; 
the  cornice  is  supported  by  fluted 
painted  pilasters.  The.  temperature 
'  the  room  was  regulated  by  three 
idows  over  the  niche  of  the  vase ; 


these  were  closed  with  plates  o£  bronze, 
by  means  of  chains.  The  walls  and 
floor  are  hollow,  so  a*  to  havo 
allowed  hot  air  to  circulate  freely 
from  the  furnaces,  which,  as  well  aa 
a  large  reservoir  for  supplying  the 
baths  with  water,  may  still  be  exa- 
mined in  sitm  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
building  (1824). 

The  Women  s  Bath*  are  on  the  other 
side  of  the  furnaces,  at  the  N.W.  angle 
of  the  building,  and  entered  from  the 
Street  of  the  Thermal;  they  are  arranged 
on  the  same  general  plan  as  those  for 
the  men,  consisting  of  a  spoliarinm 
reached  from  the  street,  a  tepidarium, 
and  a  caldarium,  and  are  decorated  in 
the  same  manner,  but  are  not  so  large 
or  so  well  preserved.  Among  the  objects 
discovered  in  the  rooms  here  were  a 
money-box  and  a  surgeon's  catheter. 

A  short  distance  farther  down  the 
street  from  the  entrance  to  the  baths 
is  situated  on  the  rt. 

•The  Howe  of  the  Tragic  JPoett 
called  also  the  Souse  of  Homer  and  of 
the  Cave  Canem,  one  of  the  smallest 
but  most  elegant  private  dwellings 
in  Pompeii.  When  it  was  first  dis- 
covered, it  became  celebrated  through- 
out Europe  for  the  variety  and  beauty 
of  its  paintings;  but  most  of  its 
treasures  have  now  been  removed  to 
the  Naples  Museum.  From  one  of  these 
paintings  representing  a  male  figure 
reading  from  a  scroll,  and  from  the 
mosaic  of  the  Choragus  instructing  the 
actors,  the  house  has  been  called  that  of 
the  Tragic  Poet.  The  large  number  of 
rings,  bracelets,  ear-rings,  chains,  and 
ornamental  jewellery  in  gold,  coins  and 
other  articles  in  silver,  portable  stoves 
and  lamps  in  bronze,  which  were  found 
in  it,  should  rather  have  suggested  that 
it  was  the  house  of  a  silversmith.  Ex- 
ternally, the  lower  part  presents  to  the 
street  a  dead  wall  divided  into  square 
panels  painted  red;  the  upper  floor 
had  windows  opening  on  the  street  6£ 
ft.  above  the  pavement,  and  measuring 
3  ft.  by  2.  The  door  turned  on  pivots, 
the  bronze  sockets  of  which  still  remain. 
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On  the  floor  of  the  threshold  was  the 
mosaio  of  a    dog  chained,   with   the 
inscription  Gate  Canem,  "'Ware  Dog," 
now   in    the    Museum     at     Naples. 
The  arrangement  of  the  rooms,  which 
is  much  the  same  in  all  the  houses  of 
Pompeii,  will  he  best  understood  by  a 
reference  to  the  plan  of  the  house  of 
Pansa,    and    the    description    of   its 
interior.      This    house  is  remarkable 
for     having      its      walls    .  decorated 
with    an   unusual    number    of    good 
paintings.     The  atrium,  the  gynrcceum, 
the  tricunium,  and  several  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments,   were  covered   with 
paintings,   and    many  of   the    rooms 
were  paved  with  mosaics.     One  of  the 
walls    of  the    principal   apartment  is 
divided  into  squares  by  perpendicular 
lines  decorated  with  festoons  and  arab- 
esques, and   supporting  a  rich   frieze 
representing  a  Combat  of  Greeks  and 
Amazons.        In    One    of    the    larger 
rooms  opening  out  of  the  inner  court 
is  a  good  black  *nd  wlute  mosaic  of 
fishes,  with  a  painting  of  Leda  present- 
ing to  her  husband,  Castor,  Pollux,  and 
Helen,   as    new-born    birds    in    their 
nest.     From  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
ground  near  the  house,  it  is  certain  that 
search  had  been  made  after  the  erup- 
tion  for    the    treasures  it  contained. 
This    is     the    house    represented    by 
Bulwer,     in     'The    Last     Days     of 
Pompeii,'   as    the    house   of   GKaucus 
(1824-1826). 

Continuing  along  the  Street  of  the 
Baths,  and  crossing  the  end  of  the 
Str.  Fullonica,  we  come  to,  on  the  rt., 

*The  House  of  Pansa,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  interesting  man- 
sions in  Pompeii.  It  occupies  an 
entire  insula,  being  surrounded  by 
streets,  and  covers  an  area  of  300  ft. 
by  120.  (As  it  gives  a  better  idea 
of  a  Pompeian  house  than  perhaps 
any  other,  we  have  annexed  a  ground- 
plan  of  it.)  The  sides  of  the  ground- 
floor  along  the  3  streets  are  occupied 
entirely  by  shops,  which  we  have 
Cicero  s  authority  for  describing  as 
one  of  the  most  lucrative  kinds  of 
property    in   Roman  times.     One  of 


these  shops   (24)   appears,  from    the 
communication    between   it  and    the 


mansion,  to  have  been  the  proprietor's 
own,  probably  for  the  sale  of  the 
produce  of  his  estates ;  another  (26) 
is  a  bakehouse  of  the  usual  character, 
with  the  inscription  Hie  habitat 
felicitas ;  in  the  centre  are  3  mills  (a), 
and  near  them  a  large  table  (b)\  the 
entrance  to  the  oven  (f)  is  flanked  by 
three  large  vases,  and  in  the  left-hand 
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corner  is  a  kneading  trough  (c),  with 
two    coppers    placed    over    furnaces. 
The  principal  entrance  to  the  mansion 
is  decorated  with  two  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters, and  paved  in  mosaic.   On  the  wall 
near  it  were  painted  in  red  letters  the 
words  Pansam  JEd.  Paratvs  Rogat, 
whence  the  name  given  to  the  house ; 
but  it  might  as  well  have  been  called  the 
house  of  Paratus,  the  inscription  simply 
meaning  that  Paratus  proposes  Pansa 
as  JEdile.     The  interior  presents  the 
usual    arrangement  : — On    the    inner 
threshold  of  the  vestibuHm  (a)  was  a 
mosaic   with    the    inscription    Salve; 
this  leads  into  the  prothyrum  (1),  and 
thence  into   the  atrium  or  cavcedium 
(2),  with  an  impluvium  in  the  centre 
(8),  in  coloured  marbles,  and  with  the 
ordinary  apartments  or  sleeping-rooms 
(7)  at  the  sides,  followed  by  the  alee 
(4),  the  reception-rooms  (8),  the  tabli- 
num  (5),  and  fauces  (6),  opening  into 
an  oblong  peristylum  (9),  surrounded 
by  what    was  a  covered    portico    of 
16    fluted    Ionic    columns,   with    an 
open     court'    containing     flower-beds 
and  a  fish-pond  in   the  centre   (11). 
Tn  the  rt.  hand  corner  of  the  peristyle 
is   a  private    entrance    and   posticum, 
(10),  and  farther  on  a  library  or  pantry 
(13),  and  beyond  that  again  the  tricli- 
nium (14),  occupying  nearly  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  peristyle.    On  the 
].  of  the  peristyle  are  bedrooms  (12). 
The  cbcus   (16)  and  fauces  (17)  lead 
into  a  portico  of  two  stories  (21),  and 
thence  into  the  garden  (22),  which  was 
half  as  large  as  the  dwelling  part  of  the 
house,  with  a  reservoir  (27)  and  tank 
(28)    in    one    corner,    and    the    re- 
mains of  a  fountain  in    the    centre. 
To  the  rt.  of  the  eecus  is  a  cabinet  (20), 
and  what    may  have    been  a  winter 
triclinium  or  zlararium  (15).  To  the  1., 
opening    out  of   the  peristyle,  is  the 
kitchen  (18),  where  some  curious  paint- 
ings still  remain  representing  the  Lares, 
personified  by  two    serpents  on  each 
side  of  an   altar,  surrounded  by  the 
elements  of  a  dinner,  a  pig  for  roasting, 
a  ham,  a  string  of  mullets,  a  spitted 
eel,  a  boar's  liead,  thrushes,  &c.     An 
opening  leads  from  the  kitchen  into  (19), 


which  was  probably  a  servants'  hall, 
with  an  entrance  from  the  outside. 
Besides  the  shops  already  referred  to, 
there  where  others  in  front  (23, 25)  and 
at  the  sides  (29,  30,  31,  32).  The  entire 
building  was  rich  in  mosaic  pavements 
and  paintings,  but  nearly  all  of  them 
have  disappeared.  In  one  of  the  bed* 
rooms  five  female  skeletons  were  found, 
some  of  them  with  gold  ornaments. 
(1811-14). 

"We  now  turn  to  the  rt.  into  the 
Consular  Street,  a  long  winding  street 
leading  to  the  Gate  of  Herculaneum 
and  the  Street  of  the  Tombs.  At  one 
corner  of  the  trivium  is  a  Thermopolium, 
or  Tavern,  a  shop  of  the  usual  character, 
with  a  counter,  upon  which  are  still 
marks  of  the  vessels  that  stood  upon 
it,  covered  and  faced  with  marble,  and 
the  walls  painted  in  blue  panels  with 
red  borders.  In  front  of  it  is  a  Foun- 
tain, at  the  angle  of  the  pavement, 
consisting  of  a  large  square  basin. 

A  short  distance  up  the  street  is 
another  trivium,  at  the  angle  of  which 
is  an 

Apothecary's  Shop,  with  a  painting 
on  the  outer  wall  of  a  large  serpent  as 
the  genius  loci.  Several  glasses  and 
phials,  containing  medicinal  prepara- 
tions, were  found  in  this  shop  (1809)* 

Beyond,  on  the  1.,  is 

Th£  House  of  Polybhts,  a  large 
house  of  3  stories,  built  on  an  elevation 
sloping  towards  the  ancient  beach.  The 
floor  by  which  we  enter  is  level  with 
the  street.  It  presents  the  usual  ar- 
rangement of  a  vestibule  and  atrium 
opening  on  a  terrace,  a  peristyle,  and 
the  ordinary  private  apartments.  Under 
the  terrace  are  a  bath,  a  saloon,  a 
triclinium,  &c.  Beyond  them  is  a  ter- 
race overlooking  a  large  court,  sur- 
rounded by  porticos,  with  a  reservoir 
in  the  centre.  Below  is  another  floor 
containing  the  baths,  and  the  dark  cells 
in  which  the  slaves  were  perhaps  lodged. 
Many  of  the  rooms  were  decorated  with 
mosaics  and  other  ornaments  of  great 
beauty,  but,  like  all  the  earlier  excava- 
tions on  this  side,  they  were  filled  up 
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and  greatly  injured  before  the  site  was 
opened  the  second  time  (1808-17). 
Opposite  this  house,  on  the  rt.,  is  a 

Blacksmith' t  Shop,  consisting  of  two 
rooms ;  in  the  front  one  was  the  forge. 
^Different  articles  of  the  owner's  calling 
were  found  here. 

Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  the 

Academy  of  Music,  so  called  because 
it  was  covered  with  paintings  repre- 
senting  instruments  of  music  and 
tragic  Bcenes  (1810). 

Follows  on  the  rt.  a 

Public  Bakehouse,  upon  a  large 
scale,  and  of  elaborate  construction. 
It  has  a  court  36  ft.  by  30,  with  square 
pillars  to  support  the  roof.  Beyond 
the  court  is  the  bakehouse,  33  ft.  by 
26,  containing  four  flour-mills  of  lava. 
The  lower  part,  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
is  fixed  firmly  in  the  ground.  The 
upper,  which  is  shaped  externally  like 
the  compartments  of  an  hour-glass,  is 
hollowed  internally  into  two  cavities, 
the  one  conical  to  receive  the  corn,  the 
lower  one  fitting  over  the  projection 
of  the  solid  cone  beneath.  The  upper 
part,  when  first  discovered,  had  an  iron 
framework,  with  holes  for  the  insertion 
of  wooden  bars,  to  which  asses  and 
sometimes  slaves,  as  both  Flautus  and 
Terence  describe,  were  attached,  for  the 
purpose  of  turning  it.  In  the  room 
which  is  supposed  to  have  served 
as  a  stable,  a  jawbone,  and  fragments 
of  an  ass's  skeleton,  were  found.  In 
others  were  the  ovens,  the  stone  knead- 
ing-trougShs,  the  ash-pit,  the  cistern,  and 
vessels  for  holding  water.  On  one  of 
the  piers  .was  a  painting  representing 
an  altar  with  the  guardian  serpents, 
and  two  birds  chasing  large  flies 
(1810). 

Crossing  the  end  of  the  Vicoletto  di 
Mercuric,  we  reach,  on  the  rt., 

*The  House  of  Sallust,  so-called 
from  the  inscription  c.  sallust,  m.f., 
painted  on  the  outer  wall,  but  for- 
merly called  the  House  of  Actceon, 
from  a  fresco    on    the  wall    of   the 


peristylum,  is  one  of  the  largest  man- 
sions in  Pompeii  It  occupies  a  very 
considerable  area,  and  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  streets,  the  front  of 
the  ground-floor  being  occupied  by 
shops.  When  excavated  it  bore  marks 
of  having  been  rifled  of  its  portable 
treasures  after  the  eruption.  The 
arrangement  of  the  building  and  the 
details  of  its  different  apartments  are 
much  the  same  as  in  the  other  houses 
already  described.  The  entrance-door 
is  flanked  by  pilasters  with  stucco  capi- 
tals, one  of  which  represents  Silenus 
teaching  a  young  faun  to  play  upon 
the  pipe.  On  each  side  are  shops, 
one  for  the  sale  of  oil;  the  atrium 
has  a  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  an 
impluvium.  Surrounding  are  highly- 
decorated  apartments,  one  of  which 
serves  as  an  ante-chamber  to  a  hall  on 
the  1.,  supposed  to  have  been  a  winter 
triclinium.  The  tablinum  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  atrium  opens  on  a  portico 
of  fluted  Doric  columns,  which  borders 
a  garden-ground,  70  ft.  by  20,  the  cen- 
tre of  which  was  paved,  the  flowers 
being  arranged  in  boxes.  The  walls 
were  painted  to  represent  trellis-work, 
creepers,  birds,  and  fountains.  In  one 
corner  is  a  summer  triclinium,  with  a 
round  table  of  marble  in  the  middle 
and  apertures  above  for  the  beams 
of  the  trellis.  The  walls  were  painted 
with  a  frieze  at  the  top,  representing 
the  eatables  used  at  a  feast,  but  every 
trace  of  this  painting  has  perished.  In 
the  other  corner  of  the  garden  is  a 
small  stove  for  heating  water,  supposed 
to  mark  the  position  of  a  bath.  On 
the  rt.  of  the  atrium  is  what  has  been 
called  a  Venereum,  or  more  properly 
a  Qynectsum— -the  hareem,  in  fact,  or 
women's  apartments.  It  consists  of 
a  small  court,  surrounded  by  a  portico 
of  octagonal  columns,  a  sacrarium 
dedicated  to  Diana,  two  sleeping- 
rooms  at  the  sides  with  windows  look- 
ing into  the  court,  a  triclinium,  a 
kitchen,  a  water-closet,  and  a  stair- 
case leading  to  a  terrace  above  the 
portico.  Every  part  is  elaborately  de- 
corated, and  the  paintings  are  appro- 
priately expressive  of  the  uses  to  which 
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the  apartments  were  applied.  The  walls 
of  the  ooart  are  painted  black  with  rich 
gilt  ornaments ;  the  columns  are  bright 
red.  The  sleeping-rooms  contain  pic- 
tures of  Man,  Venus,  and  Cupid,  and 
the  entire  wall  at  the  back  of  the  court 
is  corered  with  a  large  painting,  repre- 
senting the  story  of  Diana  and  Actexm. 
In  the  adjoining  lane  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  female ;  she  had 
four  rings  on  one  of  her  fingers,  set 
with  precious  stones  ;  fire  gold  brace- 
lets, two  earrings,  and  thirty-two  pieces 
of  money  were  lying  near  her.  Close 
at  hand  were  found  the  skeletons  of 
three  other  females,  who  were  probably 
her  attendants  (1809). 

The  next  door,  at  the  angle  of  the 
house  of  Sallust,  leads  to  a 

Baker's  Shop,  containing  3  large 
mills  and  a  smaller  one,  the  oven 
with  two  troughs  for  water  in  front 
of  it,  the  kneading*room,  the  cistern, 
the  store-room,  &c.  When  first  opened, 
the  corn,  the  water-vessels,  and  the 
amphoree  containing  the  flour,  were  all 
in  their  places  (1809). 

At  the  trivium  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Street  of  Narcissus  with  that 
of  Herculaneum,  is  a  Fountain,  a  small 
basin,  with  a  castellum,  or  circular- 
headed  reservoir.  Opposite,  on  the  L 
of  the  street,  is 

The  House  of  the  Dancing  Gtirls, 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pic- 
tures of  the  4  Danzatrici  which  covered 
the  atrium  (1809). 

On  the  rt.  is 

The  Tavern  of  Phoebus,  in  which 
were  found  the  skeletons  of  a  man 
and  of  two  animals,  and  an  inscription 
stating  that  "  Phoebus  and  his  cus- 
tomers solicit  M.  Holconius  Priscus 
and  C.  G-aulus  Bufus  the  duumvirs" 
(1786). 

Next  to  it  is  a 

**         ^actory,  a  small  shop,  which 

heaps    of   lime  and  other 

wed  in  making  soap,  vats, 

pans,  and  moulds  (1786). 


Berond  is  a 

what  has  been  called 


The 


Custom  House, 

a  court  in  which 
number  of  hahmres  and  weights 
found, — several  of  the  latter  in  marble, 
with  the  inscription,  c  pos  tax  (Ctutwm 
Ponderis  TaUntum) ;  others  in  lead, 
with  the  words  Eme  and  Habebis, 
"Buy  and  you  shall  hare;"  one  of 
the  balances  had  an  inscription, 
stating  that  it  had  been  verified  at 
the  Capitol  in  the  8th  Consulate  of 
Vespasian  and  6th  of  Titus  (aj>.  77). 
Behind  is  an  unpaved  court,  in  which 
the  skeletons  of  two  horses  with 
bronze  bells  for  the  neck  were  found 
(1788). 
Opposite,  on  the  L  of  the  street,  is 

The  House  of  Three  Floors  (Casa  a 
tre  Pianx),  so  called  from  the  floors 
having  been  preserved  entire.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Poly- 
bius,  as  inscriptions  in  which  his 
name  occurred  were  found  among  the 
ruins.  It  has  a  large  Corinthian  peri- 
style of  arcades  and  piers,  with  two 
vestibules  communicating  with  the 
street  and  the  atrium.  The  arcades 
have  square  apertures  for  windows 
which  appear  to  have  been  glazed 
(1775-80). 

Next  to  the  Custom  House,  on  the 
rt.,  is 

The  House  of  the  Surgeon,  a  single 
atrium  with  numerous  small  rooms 
at  the  sides  and  a  garden  behind; 
the  walls  of  the  former  painted  with  ar- 
chitectural designs,  arabesques,  and  com* 
partments  containing  figures.  Several 
of  the  surgical  instruments  now  in  the 
Museum  were  found  here  (1771). 

The  next  building  on  the  rt.  is 

The  House  of  the  Vestals,  a  double 
house,  occupying  the  whole  space  be- 
tween 2  streets,  comprising  a  vestibule, 
an  atrium  with  the  usual  apartments 
on  each  side,  a  triclinium,  formerly 
richly  paved  with  mosaics  and  deco- 
rated with  pictures  by  no  means  in 
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accordance  with  the  name  given  to  it. 
The  pavement  of  several  of  the  rooms 
was  formed  of  mosaics,  which  have  been 
removed  to  Naples;  one,  however, 
with  the  word  Salve,  still  remains  at 
the  threshold  of  the  second  house,  to 
welcome  the  visitor.  The  walls  of 
several  of  the  bed  rooms  and  cabinets 
were  richly  pointed  with  arabesques  and 
other  decorations.  In  one  of  them  a 
quantity  of  female  ornaments  and  the 
skeleton  of  a  dog  were  found.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  house  is  a  room  called 
the  lararium>  with  3  niches,  containing 
an  altar.  When  first  excavated,  the 
kitchen  and  offices  were  found  filled 
with  fruits,  corn,  and  amphora?. 
Several  skeletons  were  found  behind 
this  house  (1769). 
Next  on  the  rt.  is  a 

Thermopolium,  a  house  for  the  sale 
of  hot  drinks,  with  numerous  apart- 
ments in  the  rear,  which  served  pro- 
bably as  drinking-rooms ;  one  of  the 
walls  contained  announcements  of  the 
festivals  of  the  day.  The  shop  itself  con- 
tained a  furnace,  steps  for  arranging 
the  glasses,  and  a  marble  counter, 
which,  when  uncovered,  exhibited  the 
stains  of  the  liquor  and  the  marks  of 
the  glasses.  The  figure  of  Mercury  was 
painted  on  various  parts  of  the  house. 
Some  of  the  walls  were  covered  with 
names,  scratched  by  the  customers 
upon  the  plastering  which  covered 
other  names  of  previous  scribblers.  The 
establishment  belonged,  as  told  by  an 
inscription,  to  a  certain  Perennius  Nim- 
phordis  (1769). 

Opposite  on  the  L,  close  to  the  gate,  is 

The  Inn  of  Albinus,  from  his  name 
found  written  on  the  walls.  The 
checquers  found  on  the .  doorposts 
explain  the  character  of  this  house. 
The  entrance  is  by  a  wide  doorway, 
leading  into  an  apartment  which 
was  evidently  an  inn  yard,  as  two  ske- 
letons of  horses,  fragments  of  bits  and 
bridles,  rings  for  fastening  animals,  and 
portions  of  chariot-wheels,  were  found 
in  it.  The  house  contains  several 
apartments  for  the  accommodation  of 


strangers,  a  kitchen,  a  long  cellar,  and  a 
liquor-shop.  On  the  pilaster  of  the 
next  house  is  carved  a  phallus.  It 
is  supposed  to  represent  the  amulets 
and  charms  sold  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  neighbouring  shop,  several  of  which 
were  found  in  it  (1770). 

Close  to  the  gate  on  the  rt  is 

The  House  of  the  Triclinium,  a  small 
building,  consisting  of  a  passage,  a  sit- 
ting-room, a  servants'  room  at  the  foot 
of  the  stairs,  a  kitchen,  a  lararium,  con- 
taining a  representation  of  a  bed  on 
which  the  goddess  is  reposing,  and  a 
court  which  was  covered  with  trellis- 
work,  as  the  holes  for  the  beams  are 
still  visible.  In  one  corner  is  a  large 
stone  triclinium,  from  which  the  house 
derives  its  name;  above,  there  was 
apparently  one  bedroom  and  a  terrace 
(1787). 

Immediately  beyond  are  the  Steps 
leading  to*  the  walls,  already  described 
(p.  212).  They  should  be  ascended  for 
the  sake  of  the  view.  We  now  pass 
under 

*  The  Gate  of  Herculaneum,  the  most 
important  entrance  to  the  city.  The 
arch  has  entirely  disappeared,  but 
enough  of  the  other  parts  remains  to 
show  that  it  had  a  roadway  14$  ft. 
wide,  and  two  side  entrances  for 
foot  passengers,  each  of  which  was 
4  ft.  6  in.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high.  The 
height  of  the  central  opening  can 
hardly  have  been  less  than  20  ft.  The 
architecture  of  the  gate  is  entirely 
Roman,  and  is  built  of  brick  and  lava 
in  alternate  layers.  The  central  arch 
on  the  outer  side  was  defended  by  a 
portcullis,  lowered  by  grooves,  which 
still  exist  in  the  piers ;  and  on  the 
inner  was  closed  by  folding  doors, 
working  upon  pivots  in  holes,  which 
are  still  visible  in  the  pavement.  Be- 
tween the  portcullis  and  the  kmer 
door  the  space  was  open,  forming  a 
division  from  the  pavement,  and  open 
above,  making  the  gate  a  double  one, 
so  that,  in  the  event  of  the  portcullis 
being  carried,  the  besieged  could  throw 
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down  missiles  on  their  assailants,  be- 
fore they  had  time  to  force  the  inner 
entrance.  The  whole  was  covered  with 
white  stucco,  on  which  were  found, 
written  in  red  or  black  letters,  an- 
nouncements of  gladiatorial  games  and 
public  notices.  A  marble  sun-dial 
was  found  outside  the  gate,  in  the  angle 
formed  bv  the  left  entrance  and  the 
wall.  On  the  left  of  this  gate  is  one  of 
the  best  preserved  portions  of  the  walls 
of  Pompeii,  a  fine  specimen  of  an- 
cient masonry,  consisting  of  horizontal 
courses  of  blocks  of  the  older  volcanic 
tufa,  similar  to  that  quarried  about 
Naples  (1763). 

Beyond  this  gate  lay  the  large 
suburb  called  Pagus  Augustus  Felix, 
through  which  runs  the 

Street  of  the  Tombs,  a  wide  road, 
bordered  on  both  sides  by  tombs  of 
varieties  of  forms  and  style,  recalling, 
though  on  a  diminished  scale,  the 
glories  of  the  Appian  Way  as  it 
emerged  from  Home.  The  views  from 
this  street  over  the  bay  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  are  very  beautiful. 
On  the  rt.t  close  to  the  gate,  is  the 
pedestal  of  an  equestrian  statue.  On 
the  1., 

The  Tomb  ofM.  Cerrinius  Eestitutus, 
a  small  vaulted  aisle,  which,  when 
opened,  was  found  highly  decorated  with 
paintings.  The  story  of  the  skeleton 
of  a  soldier,  fully  armed,  having .  been 
found  here,  led  to  its  being  considered 
at  one  time  as  a  sentry-box  j  but  as 
there  is  no  authentic  record  of  such 
a  skeleton,  the  pleasing  fable  of  the 
Roman  soldier  dying  at  bis  post  must 
be  abandoned  (1763). 

We  shall  now  take  the  visitor  down 
the  1.  or  W.  side  of  the  street,  and 
return  by  the  rt.  or  E.  side. 

Next  to  the  Tomb  of  Cerrinius  are 

The  Hemieycles,  the  Tomb  of  Aulus 
Vems,  and  the  Tomb  of  Porcius.  At 
the  foot  of  the  1st  Heraicycle  is  an 
upright  stone,  recording  a  decree  of  the 
Decurions,  granting  to  M.  Porcius  a 
piece  of  ground  25  ft.  square.  Anpther 


stone  bears  the  name  of  A.  Veins,  to 
whom  a  piece  of  ground  was  also 
granted.  The  2nd  Heraicycle,  which 
is  17  ft.  in  diameter,  with  a  bench  sup- 
ported at  each  end  on  a  lion's  paw, 
has  an  inscription  recording  that  the 
Decurions  had  decreed  a  place  of  burial 
to  Mammia,  the  daughter  of  P(orcius), 
a  public  priestess.  Behind  this  homi- 
cycle  is 

The  Tomb  of  the  Priestess  Mammia. 
It  stands  in  a  court  entered  by  a  flight 
of  steps  from  an  enclosure  called,  from 
the  number  of  masks  found  there,  the 
Tomb  of  the  Comedians,  It  is  a  square 
tomb,  built  of  stuccoed  masonry,  with 
four  columns  in  front.  The  walls  of  the 
interior  were  painted  with  arabesques, 
and  had  11  niches,  the  largest  of  which 
contained  an  urn  in  terracotta,  enclosed 
in-  another  of  lead.  In  the  circuit  of 
the  chamber  were  16  pedestals  supr 
porting  oippi.  In  the  centre  is  a 
pedestal  on  which  probably  stood  the 
principal  urn.  Several  cippi  were  found 
in  the  enclosure  outside  this  chamber, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  Istaoidia 
and  other  families.  Another  enclosure, 
behind,  in  which  were  found  large 
quantities  of  half-burned  bones,  was 
probably  an  Ustrinum,  or  place  for 
burning  dead  bodies  (1763).  The 
view  from  here  is  very  beautiful. 

Grossing  the  end  of  a  street  which 
led  to  the  sea,  we  reaon  a  spot  which 
has  been  called 

The  Villa  of  Cicero,  merely  from 
"he  fact  that  that  writer  tells  us  in 
many  of  his  letters  that  he  had  a  villa  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pompeii,  and  that 
the  following  passage  in  the  Academics 
applies  to  it : — Ego  Catuli  Oumanam 
ex  hoc  loco  regionem  video,  Porrrpei- 
anum  non  cerno  neque  quidquam 
interjeetum  est,  quod  obstet :  sed  intendi 
longhi8  odes  non  potest,  II.  25.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  this  villa  must 
have  been  the  property  of  a  man  of  taste 
as  well  as  wealth ;  for  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  and  mosaics  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples  were  found  among  its  ruins, 
including  the  celebrated  ones  of  the  8 
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Dancing  Girls  and  the  2  mosaics  repre- 
senting comic  subjects,  which  bear  the 
name  of  Dioscorides  of  Samoa.  An 
inscription  found  in  a  niche  contained 
the  name  of  a  freedman,  Januarius, 
the  Superintendent  of  the  Hot  and 
Cold  Baths  of  M.  Crassus  Frugiua. 
The  villa  was  again  filled  up  with  earth 
as  soon  as  its  treasures  were  removed. 
Its  situation  must  have  been  admirable, 
surpassing  even  that  of  the  Villa  of 
Diomedes.  In  front,  facing  the  street, 
there  was  a  row  of  shops,  and  a  portico 
(1749-1778).    • 

Passing  an  unfinished  tomb,  we 
come  to 

The  Tomb  of  Aricius  Seaurus,  a  hand- 
some monument,  consisting  of  a  square 
cippus  upon  three  steps,  supported  on 
a  square  basement,  with  a  doorway  at 
the  side  decorated  with  fluted  pilasters, 
and  leading  by  a  passage  to  the  open 
court  at  the  back  of  the  sepulchral 
chamber.  The  basement  and  the  steps 
of  the  cippus  were  ornamented  with 
stucco  reliefs,  representing  gladiatorial 
combats  and  hunting  scenes.  They 
have  nearly  all  been  destroyed  since 
1830;  but  fortunately  they  had  pre- 
viously been  engraved  and  described. 
The  only  bas-reliefs  that  remain  now  are 
two  groups  on  the  frieze  over  the  door, 
and  some  of  those  on  the  steps  of  the 
cippus.  The  first  group  of  the  frieze 
represents  the  master  of  the  ring,  or 
lanista,  checking  the  ardour  of  the 
victor,  who  seems  anxious  to  despatch 
his  antagonist  without  waiting  for  the 
decree  of  the  spectators.  The  lanista 
appears,  from  the  inscription  over  the 
central  group,  to  have  been  called 
Caius  Ampliatus,  a  member  of  a  family 
which  is  supposed,  from  an  inscription 
found  in  the  Basilica,  to  have  been  the 
contractors  for  supplying  gladiators  for 
the  public  games.  The  next  group 
represents  a  vanquished  Gaul  falling 
dead  to  the  ground.  The  reliefs  on 
the  steps  of  the  cippus  are  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  represent  venationes,  or  com- 
bats of  gladiators,  bestiarii,  with  ani- 
mals of  various  kinds.  The  inscription 
placed  upon  it  does  not  probably  belong 


to  the  tomb,  having  been  found  near  it 
only,  and  placed  upon  it  of  late  years. 
It  records  the  erection  of  the  Tomb  by 
Soaurua  the  father  to  his  eon  Castricius 
Scaurus,  of  the  Menenian  tribe,  Du- 
umvir, by  oommand  of  the  Decurions, 
who  granted  the  site  of  the  monument, 
2000  sesterces  (16Z.)  for  his  funeral, 
and  decreed  that  his  equestrian  statue 
should  be  placed  in  the  Forum. 
Beneath  is  a  columbarium,  or  sepul- 
chral chamber,  with  a  pilaster  for  4 
oils  in  the  centre  t  3  were  enclosed  in 
glass,  and  the  4th  by  a  curtain  extend- 
ing from  one  side  wall  to  the  other. 

Next  follows  a  tomb  without  any 
inscription,  which  from  its  appearance 
has  been  called 

The  Sound  Tomb>  a  circular  tower 
decorated  externally  with  pilasters, 
standing  on  a  square  basement; 
ornamented  with  /wroteria  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs.  One  of  these  repre- 
sents a  female  figure  with  a  patera  and 
garland  in  her  hand  in  the  act  of  offer- 
ing some  fruits  upon  an  altar ;  another 
represents  a  young  mother  in  a  flowing 
Greek  dress  depositing  a  funeral  fillet 
on  the  skeleton  of  a  child.  This 
composition  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  discovery  of  a  child  which  had 
perished  in  the  earthquake ;  the  child 
lies  on  a  heap  of  stones,  with  the  left 
arm  thrown  back  over  the  head  as  if 
in  sleep.  A  stair  leads  to  the  cir- 
cular chamber,  which  contains  three 
niches  with  sepulchral  vases,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  small  aperture  above  the 
cornice.  The  walls  and  vaulted  roof 
are  painted  with  arabesques,  peacocks, 
dolphins,  and  swans.  As  only  one  of 
the  vases  was  found  to  contain  ashes, 
and  the  two  slabs  of  marble  in  the  wall 
bear  no  inscriptions,  it  is  supposed  .that 
this  tomb  was  built  by  the  parents  of 
the  child  shortly  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  and  that  this  catastrophe 
prevented  their  being  united  in  death 
in  the  spot  they  had  intended  to  be 
their  last  resting-place  (1812). 

The  next  erection  is 

The  Cenotaph  of  Calventiu*  Quietus, 
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ft  very  elegant  altar-tomb  upon  three  I 
steps  and  a  lofty  pedestal,  in  a 
square  court.  It  is  of  white  marble, 
except  the  basement  and  the  outer 
wall,  on  which  are  small  square  pinna- 
cles, acroteria,  covered  with  reliefs  in 
stucco,  representing  Fame  and  Vic- 
tory, the  funeral  pile,  the  history  of 
Theseus,  and  the  story  of  (Edipus  and 
the  Sphinx.  The  cenotaph  itself  has 
an  elegant  cornice  and  mouldings,  with 
civic  crowns,  garlands  of  oak-leaves  and 
branches  of  palms,  and  rams'  heads 
richly  carved.  In  front  is  the  bisel- 
lium,  or  srat  of  honour  in  the  Forum 
and  the  Theatre,  indicating  the  muni- 
cipal rank  of  the  individual,  and  an 
inscription  recording  that  this  honour 
was  conferred  on  Caius  Calventius 
Quietus,  an  Augustal,  by  decree  of  the 
Decurions  and  with  the  consent  of  the 
people,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his 
munificence  (1813). 
We  now  come  to 

The  Tomb  of  Navoleia  Tyohe  and 
Munatius  Faust  us.  —  A  most  inter- 
esting family  tomb,  consisting  of  a 
square  enclosure,  the  front  of  which  is 
occupied  by  the  sepulchral  chamber. 
The  back  is  an  open  court,  from  which 
the  chamber  is  entered.  The  tomb 
stands  upon  two  steps,  and  bears  on  its 
front  a  bas-relief,  an  inscription,  and  a 
fine  bust  of  Nsevoleia.  The  bas-relief 
represents  the  dedication  of  the  tomb 
and  the  sacrifices  which  accompanied 
the  funeral  ceremonies.  On  one  side 
are  the  male  and  female  members  of 
her  family  bearing  the  vessels  containing 
the  offerings ;  on  the  other  are  seven 
magistrates  of  the  city  in  their  robe's. 
In  the  centre  are  a  cippus  and  an  altar, 
on  which  a  boy  is  depositing  his  offer- 
ing. On  each  side  of  the  tomb  are 
bas-reliefs ;  one  of  them  represents  the 
bisellium ;  the  other  is  a  very  curious 
representation  of  a  ship  entering  port. 
The  ship  itself  has  a  raised  deck,  a 
figure-head  of  Minerva,  and  a  swan's 
k  at  the  stern,  supporting  a  flag- 
It  has  a  single  mast,  and  a  long 
which  carries  a  square  sail,  and 
med  of  two  spars  lashed  together. 


A  square  striped  flag  is  flying  at  th° 
mast-head.  Two  boys  are  lying  out  on 
the  yard,  farting  the  sail;  another  is 
going  aloft  by  the  shrouds;  a  third, 
who  has  apparently  been  up  to  clear 
the  saQ,  is  coming  down  hand  over 
hand;  a  man  is  clewing  up  the  sail; 
and,  finally,  the  master,  supposed  to 
be  Munatius  himself,  sits  at  the  helm 
and  directs  their  movements  with  his 
right  hand.  This  interesting  sculpture 
is  supposed  to  have  a  double  meaning, 
first  as  a  memorial  of  the  commercial 
pursuits  of  Munatius;  and  secondly 
as  illustrative  of  the  last  scene  of  the 
voyage  of  life,  when  the  soul  enters 
into  a  safe  and  peaceful  haven.  The 
inscription  records  the  erection  of  the 
tomb  by  Nsevoleia  Tyche  for  herself, 
for  Caius  Munatius  Faustus,  an  Au- 
gustal,. and  magistrate  of  the  suburb, 
to  whom  the  Decurions,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  people,  granted  the  bisel- 
lium  on  account  of  his  merits,  and  for 
their  freedmen  and  freedwomen.  In 
the  interior  of  the  sepulchral  chamber, 
on  the  bench  surrounding  it,  and  in  the 
niches  in  the  wall,  were  found  several 
cinerary  urns,  some  lamps,,  and  large 
glass  vessels  containing  ashes  and  pro- 
tected by  leaden  coverings.  The  ashes 
were  found  on  examination  to  be  still 
saturated  with  moisture,  which  was 
proved  by  analysis  to  be  the  libations 
of  oil,  water,  and  wine.  In  a  small 
niche  in  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  is  a 
cippus  bearing  the  name  of  Caius  Mu- 
natius Atimetus,  who  died  at  the  age 
of  57  (1813). 

Next  followsa  small  enclosure  called  a 

Sepulchral  Triclinium,  entered  by  a 
low  door  and  open  at  the  top,  the  in- 
ternal walls  painted  with  birds  and 
flowers.  It  was  used  for  the  SiUcer- 
nium,  or  funeral  feast,  and  still  retains 
the  stone  triclinium  for  the  mourners. 
The  circular  pedestal  of  the  banquet- 
table  in  the  centre  still  remains :  an 
inscription  built  into  the  gable  records 
its  erection  to  Cn.  Vibrius  Saturninus 
by  his  freedman  Callistus. 

The  end  of  the  street  on  this  side  is 
closed  by 
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•The  Villa  of  Diomed,  one  of  the  | 
most  extensive  private  residences  which 
have  been  discovered,  and  peculiarly 
interesting  as  a  specimen  of  a  subur- 
ban villa.    It  has  been  called  the  Villa 
of  Diomedes  on  the  very  slender  ground 
that  the  buryiug-place  of  the  family 
of  M.  Arriufl  Diomedes  is  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  road;    A  flight  of  six 
steps  between    the    remains    of   two 
columns  which  formed  the  entrance- 
porch  leads  from  the  street  into  the 
peristyle — an  open  space,   which  was 
surrounded  by  porticos  supported  by 
Doric  columns.    The  lower  third  of 
the  columns  is  plain  and  covered  with 
red  stucco,  the  upper  two- thirds  fluted; 
the  floor  of  that  variety  of  pavement 
called  Opus  Signinum.     In  the  centre 
is  an  open  court  or  atrium,  containing 
an  Impluvium,  by  which  the  cistern  of 
the  villa  was  supplied  with  rain-water. 
On  the  rt.  of  the  peristyle  a  flight  of 
stairs  leads  to  the  upper  floors,  where 
the  apartments  of  the  females  probably 
were.     On   the  1.  are  the  baths,  the 
dining-room,     a    gallery   overlooking 
the  garden,  the  reception-room,  and  an 
open  loggia,  which  commanded  a  view 
of  the  sea,  all  decorated  with  graceful 
arabesques  and  other  ornaments.    One 
of  the   bath-rooms  was  lighted  by  a 
window  which   contained,  when  first 
discovered,  4  panes  of  glass  6  inches 
square.     Opening  out  of  the  peristyle 
is  a  semicircular  room,  looking  on  a 
garden,  and  lighted  by  3  windows  :  it 
was  probably  the  bedchamber  of  the 
master.      In  it  the  discovery  of  the 
rings   of    a  curtain  which  closed  an 
alcove,  and  a  oavity  in  masonry   in 
which  were  several  vases  for  perfumes 
and  cosmetics,  lead  to  the  supposition 
that  it  was  a  bedroom ;  alongside  is 
the  small  room   for    the  servant    in 
attendance,  and  before  it  the  Procsston 
or  antechamber.     On  one  side  of  the 
loggia  were  the  bedrooms  for  the  women, 
from  which  a  stair  communicated  with 
the  apartments  for  receptions.  In  the  N. 
angle  of  the  peristyle,  close  to  the  street, 
is  a  staircaseleading  to  a  court  on  a  lower 
level,  which  contained  the  kitchens  and 
other  domestic  offices.    A  long  corridor 


runs  from  one  side  of  this  court  to  the 
portico  surrounding  the  garden,  far  the 
use  of  the  servants ;  on  the  other  side 
is  a  staircase  for  the  use  of  the  family. 
In  the  centre  of  the  garden  are  the  ruins 
of  a  fountain  and  an  oblong  square  space 
surrounded  by  8  columns,  which  appear 
to  have  supported  a  trellis.  In  the  outer 
wall  of  the  portico  is  the  garden-gate, 
which  opened  upon  a  flight  of  steps 
leading  towards  the  sea.  On  the  N. 
side  of  the  portico  is  a  large  hall  repre- 
senting the  Tablinum,  opening  on  a 
long  gallery  overlooking  the  garden, 
and  commanding  a  magnificent  view 
over  the  bay,  Sorrento,  and  Capri.  At 
a  lower  level  is  a  long  enclosure  ap- 
proached by  a  flight  of  steps :  it  is  sup- 
posed to  have  formed  a  winter  prome- 
nade. Beneath  the  portico  are  the 
cellars  of  the  villa.  Several  amphons 
were  found  in  them,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  with  their  pointed  ends  stuck  in 
the  ground  to  maintain  them  in  an 
upright  position,  and  now  fixed  there 
by  the  volcanic  deposit.  A  skeleton, 
supposed  to  have  been  that  of  the  owner 
of  this  villa,  was  found,  with  that  of  an 
attendant,  near  the  garden-gate,  the  one 
still  holding  in  its  grasp  a  key,  the  other 
carrying  a  purse  containing  100  gold 
and  silver  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Nero, 
Vitellius,  Vespasian,  and  Titus.  The 
members  of  his  family  seem  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  these  cellars,  as  18  ske- 
letons were  found  near  the  entrance. 
From  the  gold  ornaments  on  their 
necks  and  arms  it  is  probable  they  were 
mostly  females.  Two  were  the  skeletons 
of  children,  whose  skulls  still  retained 
some  fair  hair.  After  they  had  perished, 
probably  from  suffocation,  the  floor  of 
the  cellar  was  inundated  with  a  fine  allu- 
vium, which  took  casts  not  only  of  the 
form  of  their  bodies,  but  even  of  the 
most  delicate  texture  of  the  linen  which 
they  wore,  and  of  the  jewellery  which 
adorned  their  persons—one,  the  cast  of 
the  bosom  of  a  young  girl,  is  preserved 
in  the  Museum,  at  Naples. 

We  have  now  reached  the  end  of 
the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  which  formed 
the  principal  northern  approach  to  the 
city,  and  was  a  continuation  of  the 
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Via  Domitiana,  a  branch  road  leaving 
the  Via  Appia  at  Bmuesea.  Crowing 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  and 
ascending  it,  we  begin  our  examination 
of  its  E.  tide  with 

The  Tomb  of  the  Arrian  family,  a 
•olid  building  of  rubble-work  corered 
with  stucco,  with  a  facade  12  feet  high, 
in  which  two  pilasters  support  a  pedi- 
ment, giving  it  the  appearance  of  a  small 
temple.  One  letter  in  the  inscription  is 
not  clear,  but  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been 
an  I.  It  will  then  read, "  Marcus  Arrius 
Diomedes,  freedman  of  ... ,  magis- 
trate, or  President  (Magister),  of  the 
suburb  Augustus  Felix,  to  the  memory 
of  himself  and  family.'1  The  fasces 
under  the  inscription  show  that  he  was 
a  chief  magistrate ;  they  are  reversed, 
denoting  death.  Outside  the  low  wall 
of  the  enclosure  are  two  funereal 
hermes,  the  backs  of  which  are  carved 
in  imitation  of  hair.  One  of  them 
bears  the  name  of  the  eldest  son, 
Marcus  Arrius,  the  other  that  of  Arris, 
a  daughter  who  died  in  her  8th  year. 
On  the  front  of  the  wall  bordering  the 
road  is  an  inscription  to  another 
daughter  of  the  same  family.  Close 
to  the  platform  which  forms  the  sub- 
basement  for  the  tombs  of  the  Arrian 
■family  is  the  cippus  of  a  child,  N.  Ve- 
Iomvus  Grains,  in  a  small  semicircular 
niche  $  it  bears  an  inscription  recording 
his  death  at  the  age  of  12.  Near  it  are 
the  Tombs  of  Salvius,  who  died  at  the 
age  of  5,  and  of  SeroiUa;  both  in  a 
ruined  state  (1774). 

Next  comes 

The  Tomb  of  Ceius  and  Labeo,  an 
oblong  tomb,  ornamented  with  pilasters 
which  supported  a  rich  entablature  and 
statues,  as  was  shown  by  the  fragments 
which  were  found  about  it.  According 
to  the  inscription  it  was  erected  to 
Lucius  Ceius,  and  Lucius  Labeo,  twice 
duumvirs  of  justice,  by  Menomachus, 
their  freedman  (1813). 

Beyond  is 

The  Tomb  of  the  Libellee,  a  solid  and 
very  elegant  tomb,  built  of  blocks  of 


limestone  in  the  form  of  the  pedestal  of 
a  column,  16  ft.  high,  with  a  moulding 
and  cornice,  and  a  long  inscription, 
recording  its  erection  on  a  site  given 
by  the  public,  by  Alleia  DerimiDa. 
priestess  of  Ceres,  to  her  husband, 
M.  Alleius  L.  Iibella,  sedile,  duumvir, 
Ac,  and  her  son,  M.  A.  Iibella,  who 
died  at  17,  a  decurkm ! 

At  the  Iriviuiu,  formed  by  a  road 
coming  from  the  N.,  is 

The  Tomb  of  the  marble  door,  a 
closed  tomb  built  of  tufa,  in  the  style 
of  opus  reiwulatum.  It  was  entered 
by  a  marble  door,  originally  of  a 
single  slab  about  4  ft.  high,  which 
worked  upon  bronze  pivots,  and  was 
closed  by  a  ring  of  the  same  material, 
with  2  iron  handles,  of  which  we  still 
see  the  fragments  rusted  in  the  marble. 
The  interior  is  a  small  arched  sepul- 
chral chamber,  as  may  be  seen  through 
the  hole  in '  the  rear,  about  6  ft. 
square,  lighted  by  a  window.  At  the 
back,  in  a  square  niche,  was  found  a 
vase  of  oriental  alabaster,  containing 
ashes  and  bones,  and  a  gold  ring  in 
which  was  set  an  intaglio  of  a  stag. 
Other  vases  were  found  on  a  ledge 
running  round  three  sides  of  the 
chamber,  in  columbaria  beneath  this 
ledge  and  in  the  side-walls  above  it,  as 
well  as  several  large  amphoree. 

A  small  square  enclosure  beyond  this 
tomb  is  supposed  to  be  an  Ustrinum, 
or  place  for  burning  the  dead  bodies. 
But  as  it  stands  near  the  junction  of 
the  roads,  it  may  have  been  a  Sacellum 
dedicated  to  the  Lares  Compitales. 

We  now  come  to  what  has  been 
called  a 

Suburban  Inn,  consisting  of  a  long 
portico  and  shops  of  a  very  ordinary 
character.  The  supposition  that  it 
was  an  inn  rests  only  on  the  discovery 
of  some  fragments  of  a  cart,  the 
skeleton  of  a  mule  or  horse  with  a 
bronze  bit,  a  part  of  a  wheel,  and 
several  vessels  used  in  cookery,  &o. 

Beyond  these  ruins  it 

The   Tomb  of  the    Glass  Amphora, 
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go  called  from  the  beautiful  amphora 
of  blue  glass,  with  white  figures  in 
relief,  found  here,  and  now  iu  therapies. 
Museum  (1763).  It  is  a  square  monu- 
ment, with  pyramidal  steps,  forming 
ft  small  square  room,  which  oommuni- 
cates  behind  with 

The  House  of  the  Mosaic  Columns, 
a  confused  mass  of  ruins,  where  four 
columns,  covered  with  mosaics,  now  in 
the  Museum,  were  found  (1838). 

Close  to  the  Tomb  of  the  Glass 
Amphora  is  a 

Hemicycle,  a  deep  semicircular  seat 
or  exhedra,  with  a  vaulted  roof  orna- 
mented in  front  by  pilasters  in  two  rows, 
the  upper  ones  springing  out  of  the 
capitals  of  the  lower.  Facing  the  south, 
and  being  of  considerable  depth,  this 
seat  is  so  contrived  as  to  afford  con- 
stant shade  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun. 
The  walls  and  vault  were  painted  in 
arabesques  and  panels.  Near  it  were 
found  the  skeletons  of  a  mother  and 
three  children,  one  of  them  an  infant, 
all  closely  folded  in  each  other's  arms, 
and  covered  with  gold  ornaments 
elaborately  worked,  and  enriched  with 
pearls. 

Close  by  is 

The  Tomb  of  the  Garlands,  on  a 
lofty  basement,  with  Corinthian  pilas- 
ters sustaining  festoons  of  flowers 
(1806). 

A  little  farther  on,  close  to  the  road 
which  turns  off  under  the  city  walls  to 
Nola,  is 

The  Cenotaph  of  Terentius  Felix, 
a  square  basement  with  an  inscription 
recording  the  name  of  T.  Terentius 
Felix  Major,  &c.  A  cippus,  some  glass 
cinerary  urns  covered  with  lead,  some 
lacrymatories,  and  other  funereal 
objects  were  found  near  it  (1768). 


Street  of  Narcissus.    The  first  liouse  on 
the  rt.  is  a  small  one  called 

The  House  of  the  Amazons,  from  a 
painting  of  a  mounted  Amazon  found 
there.    Beyond,  on  the  rt,  is 

The  House  of  Narcissus,  formerly 
called  the  House  of  Apollo,  from  the 
bronze  statuette  with  silver  strings 
found  in  it.  The  modern  name  is  de» 
rived  from  a  graceful  picture  of  Nareis* 
sus.  The  peristyle  and  its  columns  are 
very  elegant  j  the  hollows  in  the  low 
wall  which  fills  the  intercolumniations 
are  supposed  to  have  contained  flowers. 
From  the  surgical  instruments,  oint- 
ments, and  lint  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms,  the  house  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  a  surgeon  (1811). 

At  the  end  of  the  street  we  turn  to 
the  rt.,  under  the  city  walls,  and  reach 
on  rt.  the  Street  of  Modestus,  down 
which  we  turn.  The  first  house  on  the 
rt.  is  a  small  one  called 

The  House  of  the  Painted  Columns, 
the  name  of  which  describes  its  prin- 
cipal features  (1844).    Next  on  the  1.  is 

The  House  of  Neptune,  small,  but 
remarkable  for  some  pretty  paintings  in 
the  atrium,  and  for  a  marble  implu- 
vium,  with  a  space  round  it  for  plant- 
ing flowers  (1844).  Beyond,  on  the 
same  side,  is. 

The  House  of  Flowers,  formerly 
called  the  House  of  the  Wild  Boar, 
from  a  mosaic  of  a  Dog  seizing  a  Wild 
Boar  by  the  ear,  now  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Due  d'Aumale.  It  derives 
its  present  name  from  some  graceful 
paintings  representing  nymphs  bearing 
flowers  in  their  aprons  (1809).  On 
the  1., 


We  now  retrace  our  steps  through 
the  Gate  of  Herculaneum  and  along 
the  street  of  the  same  name  to  the  first 
trivium,   and  turn  to  the  1.   up  the  [      The  House  of  Modestus,  so  called 


The  House  of  the    Dancers,  with 
some  pretty  paintings,  and  a  hand 
some  lararium  and  marble  basin. 

Beyond,  to  the  1., 
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from  an  inscription  in  red  on  the  walls 
of  the  house  opposite.  It  is  small,  and 
its  atrium  is  impluviatum,  or  inclined 
outwards,  so  as  to  throw  the  water  out- 
side instead  of  carrying  it  into  a  cistern 
in  the  centre  of  the  floor  (1808). 

We  now  turn  to  the  1.,  into  the 
Vicoletto  di  Mercurio,  a  winding  street 
traversing  this  part  of  the  town  at  rt. 
angles  to  the  street  of  Herculaneum ; 
and,  crossing  the  Str.  di  Fullonica, 
notice  on  the  1. 

The  House  of  Hercules,  with  a 
.curious-looking  facade,  painted  in  red, 
yellow,  and  white  lozenges.  In  the 
garden  is  a  lararium. 

The  next  cross  street  is  the  im- 
portant Str.  di  Mercurio,  or  Street  of 
Mercury,  leading  from  the  city  walls 
to  the  Forum.  We  turn  to  the  1.  up 
it,  and  examine  first  the  houses  on  the 
rt.,  beginning  with 

+The  House  of  Castor  and  Pollux, 
known  also  as  that  of  the  Quaestor 
or  of  the  Dioscuri;  a  house  of  great 
magnificence  and  size,  and  decorated 
with  elegance.  It  consists  of  two  dis- 
tinct houses,  separated  by  a  peristyle, 
which  seems  to  have  been  common  to 
both.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  houses 
in  Pompeii,  the  exterior  exhibits  a 
certain  attention  to  minute  orna- 
ment and  finish  which  characterises 
the  interior.  The  facade  is  unusually 
decorated ;  the  stucco  with  which  it 
is  covered  being  worked  in  panels  and 
cornices,  formed  by  stamped  ornaments 
of  the  same  material  picked  out  with 
colour.  At  the  entrance  doorway  is  a 
bas-relief  of  Mercury  running  away  with 
a  purse.  On  the  sides  of  the  vestibule  are 
paintings  of  the  Dioscuri.  The  atrium, 
40  ft.  on  each  side,  has  a  Corinthian 
peristyle  of  12  columns,  with  an  im- 
pluvium  and  fountain  in  the  centre. 
The  walls,  which  are  coloured  red  and 
yellow,  are  covered  with  paintings  of  ara- 
besques, landscapes  and  figures.  In  the 
left  angle  is  a  small  room,  in  which  were 
*~>und  two  very  large  and  highly  oma- 

nted  wooden  chests,  lined  with  bronze 


and  bound  with  iron.    They  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  the  depositories  of 
the  money  collected  as  taxes,  and  from 
thissupposition  the  building  has  derived 
the  name  of  the  House  of  the  Queestor, 
though  there  is  no  proof  that  a  small 
town  like  Pompeii  ever  had  an  offices 
of  that  rank.    They  were  found  securely 
fastened  to  a  solid  plinth  cased  with 
marble,  and    were    closed    by  strong 
bronze  locks.     When  first  excavated, 
fifty  gold    and    silver   coins  dropped 
through  the  decayed  woodwork  of  the 
bottom,  but  these  must  have  formed  a 
very  small  portion  of  their  treasures, 
for  they  had  been  rifled  ages  before. 
Whoever  he  may  have  been  who  was 
thus  anxious  to  rescue  the  buried  gold, 
the  walls  now  standing  show  that  he 
made  an  error  in  his  calculation,  and 
had  to  exercise  considerable  ingenuity 
and  labour  to  repair  it.    In  excavating 
from  above,  he  entered  the  adjoining 
room,  and  instead  of  retracing  his  steps 
and  renewing  his  excavations  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  feet,  which  would 
have  brought  him  into  the  apartment 
he  was   seeking,   he  preferred  to  cut 
through  the  massive  wall  of  the  atrium, 
and  extract  the  money  by  breaking  a 
hole  in  the  chest  which  stood  on  the 
other  side  of  it.     This  proceeding  in- 
dicates an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  spot,  while  the  evident  reluctance 
to  make  a  second  excavation  suggests 
the  idea  that  the  explorer  was  anxious 
not  to  attract  attention  to  his  work. 
Beyond    this  room    is  the  tablinum, 
with  its  pavement  of    white   mosaic 
edged  with    black,    the    walls    deco- 
rated with  brilliancy.    Several  of  the 
adjoining   rooms    are   likewise  richly 
decorated.      In  the  rear   is  a  Doric 
colonnade    opening    upon    a    garden. 
The  walls  of  this  colonnade  were  deco- 
rated with  paintings,  mostly  of  tragic 
scenes  in  the  theatre.    The  wall  of  the 
garden  facing  the  house  was  painted 
to    represent  a  garden;    one  of   the 
walls  was  covered  with  a  trellis,  the 
supports  of  which  still  remain.    Pass- 
ing over  the  minor  apartments  on  the 
rt.,  we  enter  a  splendid  court,  called 
the  Court  of  the  Piscina.     It  is  but- 
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rounded  by  a  colonnade  formed  of  4 
columns  on  each  side,  with  anta  at 
the  angles;  the  centre  at  the  end 
was  occupied  by  a  fish-pond  with 
a  fountain,  the  rest  was  surrounded 
by  a  flower-garden.  On  the  alee 
were  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
paintings  now  at  Naples,  the  Perseus 
and  Andromeda,  and  Medea  contem- 
plating the  Murder  of  her  Children. 
On  one  of  the  others  was  the  well- 
known  one  of  a  Dwarf  leading  a  Mon- 
key. At  the  extremity  of  the  court 
is  a  triclinium  of  large  size,  which 
was  closed  by  folding  doors,  the  marble 
sockets  of  which  are  still  visible.  In 
the  centre  of  the  floor  was  the  mosaic 
of  the  Lion  crowned  by  young  Cupids 
with  garlands  of  flowers,  now  in  the 
Hall  of  the  Mosaics  in  the  Museum 
(1829-30). 
Adjoining  this  house  is. one  called 

House  of  the  Centaur  or  the  House 
of  Meleager  and  Atalanta,  or  of 
Apollo,  an  interesting  mansion,  when 
first  discovered,  from  the  treasures  it 
contained.  The  principal  features  of 
the  building,  as  it  now  appears,  are 
the  Corinthian  atrium ;  the  singular 
apartment  with  a  window  in  whose 
marble  framework  traces  of  an  iron 
grating  are  still  visible ;  the  venereum, 
containing  an  apartment  with  Grecian 
pilasters  and  a  Doric  cornice ;  the  tri- 
clinium with*  a  window  looking  out 
upon  a  garden,  and  the  site  of  the  gar* 
den  itself,  now  ruined  by  the  fall  of  the 
cellars  beneath  it,  but  remarkable,  when 
first  discovered,  as  containing  many  of 
the  shrubs  with  which  it  was  planted. 
The  mosaics  and  pictures  with  which 
the  mansion  was  profusely  decorated 
were  found  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation ;  but  everything  of  in- 
terest, including  the  painting  of  Me- 
leager and  Atalanta,  has  been  removed 
to  Naples  (1880). 

The  next  entrance  to  this  leads  to 

+The  House  of  Meleager,  called 
also  the  House  of  the  Nereids.  The 
occurrence  of  vessels  filled  with  lime 
in  different  rooms,  and  the  freshness 


of  the  decorations,  indicate  that  the 
building  was  undergoing  renovation  at 
the  time  of  the  last  catastrophe.  The 
arrangements  of  the  interior,  in  con- 
junction with  these  repairs,  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  the  house  is  one  of  the 
most  ancient  which  has  yet  been  exca- 
vated. On  each  side  of  the  atrium  are 
paintings  of  Meleager  and  Mercury.  In 
the  atrium,  theknpluvium  is  remarkable 
for  its  fountain  and  pedestal  of  mar- 
bles, with  a  marble  table  behind,  rest- 
ing upon  winged  griffons.  On  the  1. 
of  this  opens  a  large  court,  in  a  room- 
out  of  which  the  walls  were  coloured 
yellow,  above  a  red  plinth,  having  a 
painting  in  the  centre.  The  bedrooms 
on  the  other  side  of  the  atrium  were 
lighted  by  windows  inserted  above 
the  doorways,  and  were  richly  decorated 
with  arabesques.  A  large  triclinium 
completes  the  building  on  that  side. 
Passing  from  the  atrium,  we  reach  the 
most  magnificent  peristylum  which  has 
been  discovered  at  Pompeii.  The  holes 
in  the  marble  threshold  show  that  it 
was  separated  from  the  atrium  by  a 
door  of  four  folding  leaves.  The  spa* 
oious  area  contains  24  columns :  at  the 
base  of  each  was  an  iron  ring  for  fast- 
ening the  lines  that  held  the  awning 
over  the  impluvium  in  the  centre, 
which  was  evidently  used  as  a  fish- 
pond, and  was  so  arranged  that  the 
water  of  a  fountain  fell  over  seven  steeps, 
forming  a  miniature  cascade.  Along 
the  margin  is  still  to  be  seen  a  deep 
channel  in  which  were  found  remains 
of  shrubs.  The  walls  of  the  porti* 
cos  were  covered  with  pictures,  many 
of  which  have  been  removed.  The 
best  that  remains  represents  the 
Judgment  of  Paris.  At  the  back 
of  the  peristyle,  facing  the  foun- 
tain, are  two  noble  apartments,  one  of 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  tiers  of 
columns.  The  upper  one  is  surmounted 
by  a  gallery,  which  rests  on  arches 
springing  from  the  capitals  of  the 
lower  columns,  the  arches  being  small 
segments  of  a  circle ;  the  only  instance, 
perhaps,  in  a  building  of  this  date,  in 
which  the  architrave  was  abandoned,  in 
order  that,  the  columns  might  be  united 
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by  a  series  of  arches.  At  the  extremity 
of  the  mansion  on  this  side  is  a  second 
triclinium,  paved  in  mosaic  (1829). 

Returning  down  the  opposite  or  W. 
side  of  the  street  we  notice  close  to 
the  city  walls 

*The  Souse  of  Apollo,  with  richly 
painted  walls,  a  fountain,  and  a  garden 
decorated  with  Bacchanalian  garlands. 
Two  mosaics  representing  the  quarrel 
of  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and 
Achilles  at  the  court  of  Lycomedes, 
and  the  small  bronze  statue  of  Apollo 
Hermaphrodite  in  the  Museum,  which 
gave  the  house  its  name,  were  found 
in  it.  There  still  exists  in  the  first 
court  a  painting  of  Apollo,  holding  in 
one  hand  a  globe,  and  in  the  other  a 
whip :  several  valuable  bronzes  were 
found  in  another  part  of  this  house. 
In  a  small  room  at  the  corner  of  the 
inner  court,  are  paintings  of  Apollo, 
Venus,  and  Juno,  with  good  archi- 
tectural decorations;  it  probably  was 
connected  with  a  bath,  from  the  hot- 
vapour  tubes  in  the  wall.  Near  here 
are  remains  of  a  fountain  in  mosaic 
and  shell-work.  There  is  a  pretty 
octagonal  cascade  fountain  in  the  2nd 
court,  the  walls  of  which  are  painted 
to  represent  a  garden  with  different 
kinds  of  birds ;  round  the  fountain  are 
pedestals  for  small  statues,  &o.  (1838). 

Next  follow  two  houses,  those  of  the 
Argenteria  or  Silver  vessels,  so  called 
from  the  objects  found  there;  and  of 
Inaohus  and  Io,  with  a  good  marble 
table  in  the  atrium.  Next  to  this 
last  is 

The  House  of  Adonis,  so  called  from 
a  large  painting  on  the  wall  of  the 
garden,  representing  Adonis  wounded  by 
the  wild  boar  and  comforted  by  Venus, 
with  Cupids  bandaging  his  wounded 
leg,  as  a  modern  surgeon  would  do. 
Another,  in  the  room  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  court,  represents  the 
Story  of  Hermaphroditufl :  but  both 
have  suffered  considerably  from  expo- 
tore  to  the  atmosphere. 

Before  continuing  along  the  rest  of 
the  Str.  di  Mercurio,  we  turn  again  to 


the  1.  into  the  Vicoletto  di  Mercurio, 
and  at  one  of  the  corners  which  it  forms 
with  the  next  street  parallel  to  that  of 
Mercury,  the  Str.  del  Fanno  or  Street 
of  the  Faun,  enter 

The  House  of  the  Labyrinth,  a  large 
building,  deriving  its  name  from  the 
mosaic  of  Theseus  killing  the  Minotaur, 
which  formed  the  pavement  of  one  of 
the  principal  apartments.  One  of  the 
rooms  has  preserved  some  traces  of  its 
paintings,  among  which  are  Ariadne 
and  the  Rape  of  Europa.  The  inner 
court  of  this  fine  house  is  surrounded 
by  fluted  columns.  Out  of  it  opens  a 
large  triclinium,  having  4  columns  on 
each  side,  an  unusual  thing  in  the 
Pompeian  buildings  (1832). 

Returning  to  the  Street  of  Mercury 
we  continue  our  examination  of  its 
southern  end.  First  on  L  is  a  building 
called  a 

ThermopoUwn  or  Tavern,  from  the 
number  of  cooking  vessels,  tripods,  pots, 
and  pans  of  bronze  and  earthenware 
which  were  found  in  it.  In  the  room 
opening  upon  the  street  is  a  counter  with 
3  amphorae,  and  covered  with  marble, 
beyond  which  opens  what  may  be  called 
the  bar-parlour.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  paintings  of  a  voluptuous  charac- 
ter, from  whieh  the  house  has  been 
also  called  the  Lupanar.  Two  of  them, 
however,  are  unobjectionable,  and  re- 
present, one  a  drinking  scene,  in  which 
two  of  the  men  wear  capotes  like 
the  fishermen  of  the  present  day  $  the 
liquor  is  served  in  a  basin  like  a  punch- 
bowl, and  drinking-horns  are  used 
instead  of  glasses.  On  a  row  of  pegs 
above  are  suspended  various  kinds  of 
eatables,  some  of  them  preserved  in 
nets,  and  one  bearing  some  resemblance 
to  a  string  of  sausages  ;  the  scratches 
on  the  wall  look  very  like  the  landlord's 
score.  The  other  painting  represents 
a  4- wheeled  wine-cart  with  a  curricle 
bar,  from  which  the  two  horses  are 
detached.  The  cart  is  filled  with  a  huge 
wine-skin  bag,  from  the  leg  of  which  a 
man  and  boy  are  filling  amphora 
(1832). 
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Next  is 

The  House  of  the  Five  Skeletons, 
a  small  house,  remarkable  for  the  dis- 
covery of  five  skeletons  among  its  ruins, 
with  several  bracelets  and  rings  of  gold, 
and  coins  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze, 
not  as  usual  lying  on  the  pavement,  bat 
buried  in  the  accumulated  materials 
about  12  ft.  above  it.  There  are  some 
paintings  representing  the  Rape-  of 
Helen,  Hector  and  Andromache,  &c, 
on  the  walls  (1826-31). 

Opposite  is 

The  House  of  the  Small  Fountain^ 
from  a  fountain  encrusted  with  mo- 
saics and  shell-work,  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  inner  peristyle,  of  which 
the  leaden  pipes  and  brass  cocks  are 
still  visible.  The  water  issued  from 
the  mouth  of  a  comic  mask.  There 
is  a  painting  of  the  birth  of  Bacchus 
on  one  of  the  walls,  and  some  good 
landscapes.  The  small  bronze  statue 
of  the  Fisherman,  now  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  was  found  in  front  of  it. 
The  remains  of  two  staircases  show 
that  there  was  an  upper  story  (1827). 

Beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is 

The  House  of  the  Great  Fountain, 
a  handsome  but  irregular  atrium,  50 
ft.  by  40,  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre 
of  the  peristyle,  more  remarkable  for  its 
size  and  singularity  than  for  its  beauty 
or  good  taste.  It  consists  of  a  large 
semicircular  niche,  encrusted  with  mo- 
saics and  shell-work  of  different  colours, 
chiefly  of  birds,  and  ornamented  with 
a  comic  mask  of  marble  in  high  relief 
on  each  side.  The  water  of  the  foun- 
tain issued  from  beneath  a  mosaic  mask, 
pouring  over  a  small  waterfall.  On  a 
pedestal  in  the  basin  was  the  small 
bronze  Cupid  holding  a  goose,  now  in 
the  Naples  Museum  (1827). 

Next  following  is 

The  FuUoniea,  the  House  of  the 
Dyers  and  Scourers,  a  very  curious 
building,  which  has  made  us  ac- 
quainted with  one  of  the  important 
Roman  trades.  It  has  an  atrium  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico,  with  a  fountain 


between  two  of  the  pilasters,  on  which 
open  numerous  apartments  contain* 
rag  the  vats  for  the  dyes,  fire-places 
for  hot  water,  ovens  for  drying  the 
cloth,  &c.  The  pilaster,  representing 
people  engaged  in  the  various  opera- 
tions of  the  trade,  is  in  the  Naples 
Museum. 
Opposite  on  the  1.  is 

The  House  of  the  Anchor,  so 
called  from  a  mosaic  of  an  anohor  in 
the  entrance  porch.  It  is  also  called 
the  House  of  Amymone  and  Neptune, 
from  a  painting  in  the  room  on  the  it. 
of  the  prothyrum.  It  has  an  oblong 
portico  of  large  size,  supported  by 
columns,  overlooking  a  garden  sur- 
rounded by  niches  and  pedestals  for 
statues,  with  an  JEdicula  or  small 
temple  between  two  fountains  at  its 
extremity  (1826-30). 

Next  is 

The  House  of  Flora  and  Zephyrus, 
a  large  house  abutting  on  the  Street  of 
the  Baths,  and  described  as  the  House 
of  the  Bacchantes,  and  the  House  of 
the  Ship,  the  latter  from  a  painting  at 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  shops 
which  occupy  the  ground  floor.  The 
modern  name  is  derived  from  a  painting 
<x£  Zephyrus  and  Flora,  now  removed 
to  the  Naples  Museum.  The  walls 
are  in  better  preservation  than  those 
of  most  other  houses  of  this  class* 
From  their  height  and  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  decorations,  it  appears  to 
have  been  two  stories  high.  Some  good 
paintings  were  found  in  the  atrium; 
one  was  the  sitting  figure  of  Jupiter  on 
his  golden  throne,  with  a  glory  round 
his  head.  The  cistern,  with  a  cover  of 
African  marble,  was  decorated  with 
coarse  mosaics,  representing  two  large 
masks,  a  river,  and  griffons.  Four  iron 
tires  of  chariot-wheels,  similar  to  those 
now  in  use,  were  found  among  the 
ruins. 

We  have  now  reached  the  archway 
of  the  Str.  di  Mercurio,  opposite  the 
end  of  the  Str.  del  Foro,  and  turn  to 
the  1.  into  the  Str.  della  Fortuna,  a 
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continuation  of  the'  Str.  delle  Terme, 
or  Street  of  the  Baths.  Crossing  the 
end  of  the  Street  of  the  Faun,  the  first 
entrance  on  the  1.  leads  into 

•The  Souse  of  the  Faun,  called 
also  the  House  of  the  Cheat  Mosaic. 
These  names  are  derived  from  the 
bronze  statuette  of  the  Dancing  Faun 
and  from  the  great  mosaic  of  the  battle 
of  Issus,  or  Granicus,  both  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum.  It  is  probably  the 
largest  and  most  magnificent  of  the 
Pompeian  houses,  though  little  remains 
even  of  what  it  exhibited  when  first 
excavated.  It  formed  an  entire  island 
of  buildings  bordering  on  4  streets. 
The  space  usually  occupied  by  pictures 
was  here  filled  with  mosaics,  many  of 
which,  like  the  Bacchus  riding  on  a 
tiger,  the  course  of  the  Nile,  with  the 
hippopotamus,  the  crocodile,  the  ibis, 
&c.,  have  evident  reference  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Osiris.  On  each  side  of  the  pro- 
thyrum  or  entrance  are  representations 
in  stucco  of  a  peristyle  with  pigmy 
columns:  the  floor  is  paved  with  a 
handsome  mosaic  of  triangular  pieces 
of  coloured  marbles.  It  was  chiefly  in 
its  mosaic  decorations  that  the  man- 
sion differed  from  the  others.  In  the 
numerous  apartments  were  found  a 
greater  variety  of  furniture  and  domes- 
tic articles  than  in  any  other  house  which 
has  been  examined.  Some  of  the  cook- 
ing utensils  were  of  silver;  the  bronze 
vessels  were  of  unusual  elegance  and 
finish;  and  the  gold  bracelets,  neck- 
laces, and  rings  found  in  the  apart- 
ments of  the  gynecaeum  were  rich  and 
massive  beyond  any  other  examples  of 
Pompeian  jewellery.  The  court  in  the 
rear  of  the  House  of  the  Faun  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  Pompeii ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  portico  of  48  fluted 
Doric  columns :  under  one  of  its  porti- 
cos are  numerous  amphorae  still  im- 
bedded in  the  ashes  which  buried  the 
city.  Some  skeletons  were  found  in  one 
of  the  rooms.  There  still  exists  a  frag- 
ment of  a  mosaic  of  a  lion  in  an  inner 
chamber  (1829-31). 

cQn  the -opposite  side  of  the  Street  of 


Fortune  are  5  houses,   following  one 
another  in  the  order  named. 

The  Bouse  of  the  Black  Walls,  from 
the  delicate  and  graceful  ornaments 
on  a  black  ground  in  one  of  the  apart- 
ments, alternating  with  paintings  re- 
presenting sacrifices  to  Venus,  Minerva, 
and  Juno ;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  &c. 

The  Home  of  the  Figured  Capitals,  from 
the  pilasters  at  the  entrance  with  ca- 
pitals representing  Fauns  and  Bac- 
chantes. 

The  House  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tus- 
cany, a  small  house,  remarkable  for 
the  picture  found  in  the  principal  room, 
representing  Zethus  and  Amphion  de- 
taching Dirce  from  the  horns  of  the 
Bull,  by  order  of  Antiope,  and  for  an 
elegant  mosaic  fountain  with  the  mar- 
ble statue  of  a  Faun  (1832). 

The  House  of  Ariadne,  sometimes 
called  the  House  of  Bacchus,  and  extend- 
ing from  the  Street  of  Fortune  to  the 
Street  of  the  Augustals,  from  which  is 
an  entrance  to  it,  is  remarkable  for  the 
elegance  of  its  internal  arrangement, 
for  the  sacrarium,  the  garden  tricli- 
nium, and  several  interesting  paintings 
which  were  found  in  it,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Ariadne  from 
which  it  derives  its  name  ;  Galatea  on 
a  Triton;  Apollo  and  Daphne;  and 
the  Love-merchant — an  old  man  lean- 
ing over  a  cage  containing  several 
Cupids,  from  which  he  draws  oat  one 
by  the  wings,  and  offers  it  to  two 
young  females  standing  by  bargaining 
for  it 

The  Home  of  the  Cliase,  so  called  from 
the  hunting  scenes  and  wild-beast  fights 
depicted  on  one  side  of  the  peristyle. 

Opposite  this  house  is  a  narrow 
street,  on  the  rt.  of  which  is 

The,  House  of  the  Scisnziati,  so  called 
from  having  been  excavated  during  the 
meeting  of  the  Italian  Association  for 
the  advancement  of  Science  in  1846. 
It  offers  nothing  now  worthy  of  in- 
terest* .  ..      . 
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Returning  into  the  Street  of  Fortune, 
we  pass  on  rt.  the  Yico  Storto,  and 
reach  the  quadrivium,  caused  by  the 
junction  of  the  Streets  of  Fortune,  of 
Stabue  and  its  continuation,  and  of  Nola. 
Here  is  the  usual  fountain,  and  numer- 
ous shops  appear  to  have  been  con- 
gregated at  the  angles  of  the  streets. 
Those  excavated  in  1845  contained  a 
large  supply  of  articles  of  merchan- 
dise. Two  of  them  were  stocked  with 
bronze  and  iron  utensils  for  cooking 
and  other  domestic  purposes ;  another 
contained  blocks  of  marble  and  several 
statues,  one  which  represented  the 
skeleton  of  a  woman  in  flowing  drapery, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Goddess  of 
Envy. 

Continuing  along  the  street  of  Nola, 
in  a  straight  line  from  that  of  Fortune, 
we  have  on  the  1.  The  House  of  the 
Bronze  Bull,  with  an  atrium  painted 
with  garlands  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
Numerous  shops  and  houses  exist  on 
both  sides  of  this  street,  but  none  of 
them  are  of  any  great  interest.  Near 
the  Gate  of  Nola  is  The  House  of  the 
Infant  Perseus,  from  a  picture  repre- 
senting Danae  with  Perseus  at  the  court 
of  Polydectes,  in  the  island  of  Seriphus  ; 
nearly  opposite  to  which  are  two  square 
pillars,  covered  with  chequered  paint- 
ings in  varied  colours,  indicating  that 
the  adjoining  house  was  an  inn. 

The  Gate  of  Nola,  formerly  called 

the    Gate  of  Isis,  a  single  arch  still 

entire,     21    ft.    high    and    12     wide. 

This,  like  the  Herculaneum  Gate,  was 

double  ;  but  the  outer  portion  has  been 

destroyed,  and  what  now  remains  has 

been  rudely  repaired,  probably  at  the 

time  when  the   towers  were  erected. 

The  lower  part  of  the  arch  is  evidently 

more  ancieDt  than  these  restorations. 

The  gate  is  placed  at  a  distance  of 

nearly  50  ft.  from  the  outer  projection 

of  the  wall,  so  that  it  was  approached 

on  the  outside  by  a  narrow  passage, 

the  entrance  of  which  was  fortified  by 

two   towers.     Another    peculiarity  is 

that  it  is  not  at  right  angles  with  the 

direction  of  the  wall,  but  cuts  through 

it  diagonally  in  a  line  with  the  street. 

[S.  Italy. ~\ 


The  keystone  of  the  arch  on  the  city 
side  has  a  head  of  Isis  sculptured 
on  it,  by  the  side  of  which  is  an 
Oscan  inscription,  written  from  rt.  to  1., 
stating  that  C  Pupidius,  the  MeddLc- 
tuticus  and  priest  of  Isis,  erected  it. 
On  the  inner  sides  were  chambers, 
supposed  to  have  contained  wooden 
steps  which  gave  access  to  the  walls. 
The  ancient  road  descends  rapidly  in  a 
tortuous  direction  from  this  gate  to  the 
suburb  and  plain  (1812). 

We  now  return  to  the  quadrivium, 
and  turn  to  the  1.  down  the  Street  of 
Stabise.  The  first  cross  street  to  the 
rt.  is  the  Via  del  Panatico.  On  its 
left-hand  side  is  The  House  of  the 
Seven  Skeletons,  or  of  the  American^ 
Admiral,  from  having  been  excavated 
in  the  presence  of  Admiral  Faragut.  A 
narrow  prothyrum  leads  directly  from 
the  street  into  an  atrium  with  a  foun- 
tain, out  of  which  a  wide  tablinum 
and  fauces  open  into  a  viridarium 
surrounded  by  a  Doric  portico.  On 
the  walls  of  one  of  the  rooms  out  of 
the  atrium  is  a  good  painting  of  Bac- 
chus, Venus,  and  Cupid.  Seven  skele- 
tons of  persons  of  all  ages,  whence  its 
other  name,  were  found  in  this  house, 
which  appears  to  have  been  ransacked 
of  all  its  valuable  contents.  It  shows 
signs  of  having  been  under  repair  at  the 
time  of  the  eruption.  It  possesses  a 
well  of  unusual  depth  (1868) . 

A  very  curious  discovery  was  made 
in  a  neighbouring  building  excavated 
at  the  same  time  of  a  fresco  paint- 
ing upon  one  of  the  walls,  representing 
2  persons  holding  scrolls  in  their 
hands,  probably  portraits,  an  attempt 
to  detach  which  had  been  made  after 
the  destruction  of  Pompeii,  as  in 
other  parts  of  this  house  to  carry  off 
its  valuables,  but  which  in  this  instance 
failed  from  a  falling  in  of  the  ashes. 

Next  on  1.  is 

The  House  of  the  Bronze  Bed- 
steads, so  called  from  3  hand- 
somely decorated  articles  of  furniture 
discovered  there.  This  dwelling  con- 
sists of  a  narrow  prothyrum,  an 
atrium,  out  of  which  open  3  »ca?  and 
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a  square  recess  or  ala  on  either  side, 
with  a  tablinum  leading  to  a  large 
inner  viridarium  surrounded  by  brick 
columns,  and  with  an  oblong  basin. 
This  house  was  evidently  under  repair, 
as  there  is  no  kind  of  stucco  or  or- 
nament on  the  walls  or  columns.  In 
a  room  were  stowed  away  several 
articles  of  furniture :  amongst  which 
several  bronze  vases  for  domestic 
use,  some  inlaid  with  silver;  a  very 
large  and  handsome  bronze  lamp 
with  a  figure  of  Silenus  on  it;  and 
the  3  bedsteads, — all  which  have  been 
removed  to  the  Naples  Museum  (1868.) 
Next  on  1.  is 

^  *The  House  of  the  Dealer  in  Mar- 
t)le*  (Mercante  dei  Marmi)  or  of  the 
Well.  This  house  derives  its  first 
name  from  the  number  of  slabs  in 
different  coloured  marbles  which  were 
evidently  on  sale ;  among  them  several 
blocks  of  ophite  porphyry,  some  already 
sawn  for  ornamental  purposes.  The 
dwelling  is  one  of  the  better  class  of 
Pompeian  houses,  having  a  large  inner 
court  surrounded  by  fluted  Doric 
columns;  beneath  are  several  subter- 
ranean chambers,  in  one  of  which  was 
discovered  a  well  82£  feet  deep,  con- 
taining still  a  good  supply  of  fresh 
water.  From  its  great  depth,  the 
spring  from  which  the  water  is  derived 
must  be  below  the  sea-level,  rising 
upon  the  tertiary  marine  marls  which 
support  the  volcanic  formations  all 
about  Naples.  Close  to  the  well  is  a 
small  iEdicula  of  the  Lares.  The 
beautiful  small  statue  of  Silenus  hold- 
ing a  circlet  of  serpents  for  the  support 
of  a  vase,  with  2  handsome  candela- 
bras,  and  2  large  silver  vases,  with  the 
remnant  of  a  chariot  and  the  skeletons 
of  2  horses,  were  found  here  (1864). 
Nearly  opposite, 

The  Souse  of  the  Seller  of  Loaves 
(Mercante  dei  Pant),  or  of  Coins  Mem' 
mius,  from  a  man  bearing  loaves 
upon  one  of  the  walls.  In  the  prin- 
cipal court  is  a  handsome  impluvium  in 
marble,  a  small  fountain  on  a  lion's  foot 

r>port,and  a  marble  table  before  it :  out 


of  the  tablinum,  on  the  walla  of  whiah 
are  paintings  of  female  figures,  opens 
an  elegantly  painted  room  or  boudoir 
looking  on  a  tiny  artificial  garden,  the 
walls  of  which  are  painted  to  represent 
foliage.  Several  bronze  ornaments, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  glass 
vessels  of  elegant  forms,  were  dis- 
covered hen. 

We  now  reach  the  Vico  Storto,  run- 
ning from  the  Street  of  Fortune,  and 
turn  down  it  to  the  1.  The  first  build- 
ing on  the  L  is  a  Bakehouse  with  an 
oven  and  4  mills,  one  with  the  letters 
I  O  H  engraved.  Next  follow  on  the 
same  side  3  houses, 

The  House  of  Love  disarmed  (del 
Amore  punito),  so  called  from  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  Cupid  made  prisoner 
by  two  girls,  on  one  of  the  walls  (1844). 
The  House  of  the  Quadriga,  with  a 
handsome  lararium  (1845).  The  House 
of  Mercury )  with  2  fine  columns  in  the 
atrium. 

This  last  is  at  the  corner  of  the 
Str.  degli  Augustali,  or  Street  of  the 
Augustals,  a  broad  street  running 
from  the  N.  end  of  the  Forum  to 
the  Street  of  Stabile,  and  called 
also  the  Street  of  the  Dried  Fruits, 
from  the  quantity  of  these  articles 
found  in  the  shops  which  border  it. 
Stocks  of  raisins,  plums,  figs,  and  chest- 
nuts, a  collection  of  hemp-seed,  scales 
and  weights,  pastry-moulds,  lanterns, 
and  vases  of  various  kinds,  were  found 
in  them,  and  several  of  their  entrances 
were  ornamented  with  pictures. 

The  continuation  of  the  Yico  Storto 
is  called  the  Street  of  Eumachia. 

Turning  to  the  rt.,  into  the  Street  of 
the  Augustals,  the  first  house  on  the  L 
is 

The  House  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
so  called  from  having  been  excavated  in 
the  presence  of  Frederic  William. 
III.  Some  gold  bracelets,  rings, 
bronze  balances,  strigils,  ornaments  of 
a  bed,  and  a  small  bas-relief  in  marble, 
representing  two  masks  and  a  winged 
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horse,  were  the  principal  objects  found 
in  it  (1822-23). 

The  remainder  of  the  street  westwards 
towards  the  Forum  was  occupied  by 
the  shops  mentioned  above.  Turning 
and  following  the  street  E.  towards  the 
Street  of  Stabise,  the  first  house  on  the 
rt.  past  the  Vico  Storto  and  the  Street 
of  Eumachia  is  a  Soap  factory  with 
OTens.    Opposite  on  1.  is 

The  Souse  of  the  Emperor  of  Bus- 
na,  excavated  before  the  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  remarkable  for  the  arti- 
cles of  toilette  and  the  kitchen  utensils 
found  there.  Beyond,  on  the  same 
side,  is 

*Tke    Rouse    of  the    Bear    (delV 
Orao).     This   dwelling  is  remarkable 
ako  for  its  long  and  elegant  prothy- 
rum,  opening  on  the  street,  the  walls 
of  which,  painted  yellow,  have  some 
graceful  female  figures  and  elegant  ara- 
besque decorations.    At  the  entrance 
is  a  mosaic  pavement  of  a  Bear  seated, 
with  the  word   Save  above.     Out  of 
the  court  that  follows  opens  a  small 
triclinium,  with    paintings    of  a    fe- 
male beside  an  open  chest,  holding  a 
swathed  child,  and  of  a  shepherd  reclin- 
ing on  a  rock.  The  tablinum  has  a  hand- 
some marble  and  mosaic  pavement,  and 
opens  behind  on  an  artificial  garden, 
painted  to  resemble  plants  and  trellis 
work,  surrounding  a  very  elegant  foun- 
tain in  mosaic  and  shell-work,  on  which 
is  a  figure  of  Neptune  standing  in  the 
sea  surrounded  by  fishes  and  aquatic 
birds,  and  above  a  recumbent  one  of  a 
^ymph  or  Nereid. 

On  the  outer  wall  of  a  house  near 
here  was  recently  discovered  the  curi- 
ous inscription  of  AOTMMOC  IIEP- 
TOTCA,  or  Domus  Pertusa,  in  Greek 
characters,  evidently  placed  here  to 
warn  excavators  that  the  building 
had  been  already  rifled,  probably 
in  the  3rd  or  4th  century,  when 
Greek  characters  were  so  generally 
employed  to  express  Latin  words 
(1865). 
Next  on  I.  is  The  House  of  Copra- 


sitte  Primus  (1808),  opposite  which  is 
the  end  of  the  Street  of  the  Lupanar. 
We  continue,  however,  along  the 
Street  of  the  Augustals  to  the  Street 
of  Stabiae,  up  which  we  turn  to  the 
1.  The  large  building  at  the  corner, 
with  an  entrance  from  both  streets,  is 
The  House  of  Paquius  Proculus,  with 
several  shops  close  by  (1868).  Oppo- 
site, on  the  E.  side  or  the  Street  of 
Stabise,  is 

*The  House  of  Marcus  Lucretius, 
or  delle   Suonatrici,  one  of  the  most 
important  dwellings  discovered  in  Pom- 
peii.   It  is  a  double  house,  of  3  stories, 
with  a  prothyrum  opening  into  an  open 
atrium  bordered  by  the  usual  apart- 
ments, a  triclinium  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  a  reception-room  or  tabhnum 
opening  upon  a  peristyle  and  garden.  A 
peculiarity  in  the  arrangement  is  that 
the  peristyle    is    considerably  higher 
than  the  atrium  and  tablinum.     The 
atrium  is  paved  in   mosaic,  and  the 
walls  of  the  entire  building  are  highly 
decorated  with  paintings.  In  the  small 
sleeping-rooms  or  alee  are  paintings  re- 
presenting Cupid  riding  on  a  Dolphin, 
bearing  a  letter  from  Galatea  to  Poly- 
phemus ;    the    favourite    subject    of 
Venus  fishing;   a  Narcissus;  Victory 
in  her  car;  some  Cupids  swimming; 
and  several  landscapes.   The  triclinium, 
in  which  the  feet  of  the  couches  were 
found  richly  ornamented  with  silver, 
had  three  large  pictures,  of  life  size,  re- 
presenting Hercules  at  the  Court  of  Om- 
phale,  the  latter  wearing  the  lion's  skin 
and  holding  the  club  of  her  lover ;  the 
boy  Bacchus  with  Silenus  on  a  cart 
drawn  by  oxen,  and  followed  by  Bac- 
ohantes;    and  a  bacchanalian  proces- 
sion, with  Victory  recording  on  a  shield 
the  exploits  of  the  triumphant  demi- 
god.   The  first'  two  are  in  the  Naples 
Museum,   the  third  remains.     These 
pictures  were  inserted  in  the  walls,  not 
painted  on  them.     The  tablinum  is 
paved  with  coloured  marbles,  arranged 
in  checquers,  and  the  charred  fragments 
still  visible  in  the  panels  of  its  walls 
show  that  it  was  decorated  with  paint- 
ings on  wood.  The  garden  or  viridarium 
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contains  at  one  end  a  fountain  adorned 
with  mosaics,  with  theleaden  pipes  which 
brought  the  water  to  it,  with  their 
bronze  cocks,  still  well  preserved ;  and  a 
small  marble  statue  of  Silenus ;  and  in 
the  centre  an  impluvium,  surrounded 
by  small  indifferent  statues,  but  curious 
from  their  variety  and  arrangement; 
among  them  are,  Love  riding  a  dol- 
phin, a  bearded  satyr,  a  stag,  a  faun 
extracting  a  thorn  from  a  goat's  foot, 
a  goat  caressing  its  young  one  lying 
in  the  lap  of  a  shepherdess,  and 
others.  A  second  triclinium  opened 
into  the  viridarium  on  the  right.  Be- 
hind the  garden  or  inner  court,  but 
communicating  with  the  house,  are  a 
second  series  of  apartments,  including 
an  open  atrium,  a  kitchen,  and  other 
rooms,  apparently  intended  for  the 
females  and  servants.  In  the  court 
was  found  a  four-wheeled  waggon, 
with  iron  wheels,  and  with  bronze 
ornaments.  Several  elegant  vases,  can- 
delabra, glass  bottles  in  the  form  of 
animals,  some  surgical  instruments, 
and  bronze  coins  were  found  in  the 
different  rooms,  which  were  decorated 
with  pictures  of  tragic  and  comic 
scenes ;  one  of  them  represented  a 
woman  in  a  mask  playing  on  a  double 
flute,  whilst  a  drunken  man  leans  on 
her  shoulder,  from  which  the  house, 
when  first  excavated,  derived  its  name, 
delle  Suonatrioi.  The  kitchen  was  fur- 
nished with  numerous  culinary  vessels 
in  bronze,  and  still  retained  in  many 
parts  the  traces  of  smoke.  The  second 
and  third  floors  were  approadhed  by  a 
broad  staircase.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
stairs  was  a  picture,  now  in  the  Museum, 
in  which  a  letter  is  introduced  with 
the  name  and  rank  of  the  owner  of  the 
house  on  the  superscription:  M.  Lm- 
cretio  Flam.  Mortis  Decurioni  Pompei 
(1847). 

Near  the  house  of  Lucretius  are 
several  shops,  in  one  of  which  a  female 
human  skeleton  was  found,  with 
2  gold  and  2  silver  bracelets,  some 
earrings  and  rings,  a  purse  of  netted 
gold,  with  several  gold  and  silver  coins, 
&c.    Another  of  these  shops  belonged 


evidently  to  a  chemist  or  colourmaker, 
his  stock  in  trade  being  now  removed 
to  the  Museum ;  certain  balls  of  white 
substance  bear  the  letters  Attio,  at- 
tiobvm,  probably  the  name  of  the 
maker. 

On  the  opposite  aide,  a  little  higher 
up  the  street,  is  the  house  discovered 
in  the  presence  of  Pius  IX  in  1849, 
in  which  were  found  several  bronze 
vases,  glass  bottles,  an  iron  spade, 
and  a  bas-relief  of  Alexander  and 
Bucephalus,  now  in  the  Etruscan 
Museum  at  the  Vatican. 

We  now  return  to  the  Street  of  the 
Augustals,  and  examine  2  houses  we 
had  passed  by  ;  one,  forming  the  angle 
on  the  1.  with  the  Street  of  Stabise,  is  a 

Bakehouse,  in  which  was  found  an 
oven  filled  with  82  loaves  reduced  to 
a  carbonised  state :  they  are  now  in  the 
Museums  of  Naples  and  Pompeii.  The 
oven,  like  all  those  at  Pompeii,  was 
closed  with  an  iron  door,  near  to  which, 
fixed  into  the  wall,  is  a  leaden  cistern 
for  water.  The  sucking  pig  in  the 
stewpan  preserved  in  the  Museum  here 
was  found  on  a  cooking  furnace  in  the 
kitchen  of  this  house  (1862). 

Beyond,  forming  the  corner  house 
with  the  street  of  the  Lupanar,  is 

The  Souse  of  the  Rudder  aud 
Trident.  On  the  floor  of  the  pro- 
thyrum  is  a  handsome  black  Mo- 
saic of  a  rudder  and  a  trident.  In 
the  court  into  which  this  opens  is  an 
impluvium  with  a  marble  fountain,  and 
behind  a  wide  tablinum  and  fauces 
leading  to  a  garden,  the  shrubs  in  which 
were  found  carbonized.  There  is  a 
curious  small  apartment  in  this  house 
reached  by  a  stair,  decorated  with  stuc- 
cos  and  paintings.  On  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  atrium  is  a  good  circular 
painting  of  Mars  and  Venus  (1863). 

We  now  turn  to  the  1.  down  the 
Street  of  the  Lupanar.  Pacing  the 
quadrivium  is  the  counter  of  a  wine- 
shop, with  vases  built  into  it.   Beneath 
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are  BOme  subterranean  storerooms,  in 
whioh  were  found  amphora.  First  on 
rt.  is 

The  House  of  the  Fuller  or  of  the  Statue 
of  Narcissus,  a  very  handsome  dwelling, 
which,  from  the  furnaces  and  leaden 
vats  still  remaining  in  situ,  appears  to 
hare  been  the  residence  of  a  fuller  or 
laundry-man.  In  one  of  the  inner 
rooms  was  discovered  the  beautiful 
small  bronze  statue  of  Narcissus  in 
the  Museum,  and  in  another  a  hand- 
some marble  table.  The  principal 
heating  apparatus,  or  vase  for  boiling 
water,  is  of  lead,  on  which  and  upon 
the  adjoining  wall  are  still  traces  of 
the  soot  from  the  fire  made  beneath 
18  centuries  ago. 

Next  on  rt.  is 

The  Lupanar,  forming  the  corner 
house  at  the  junction  of  the  street 
named  from  it,  with  that  of  the  Hanging 
Balcony,  and  having  entrances  from 
each.  The  interior  is  divided  off  into 
small  cells  or  chambers,  with  a  stone 
couch  in  each ;  on  the  walls  are  numer- 
ous graffiti  or  scratched  inscriptions, 
which,  as  well  as  the  paintings  over  the 
entrances,  of  a  most  licentious  de- 
scription, leave  no  doubt  as  to  the 
destination  of  this  resort  of  Pompeian 
immorality.  It  is  kept  closed,  but  the 
guide  holds  tho  key  (1864). 

Continuing  along  the  Street  of  the 
Lupanar,  on  1.  is  The  Elephant  Inn, 
a  small  house,  only  remarkable  for 
the  sign  of  an  elephant  painted  on 
the  wall  towards  the  street,  with  an 
inscription  stating  that  there  were  three 
beds  on  hire  with  a  triclinium  and 
every  comfort,  cum  oommodis.  The 
inscription  and  painting  are  much 
effaced.  The  interior  offers  nothing  of 
interest. 

Next  on  1.  is 

*  The  House  of  Salve  Lucrum  or  Siri' 
cu9.  —  The  first  name  given  to  it 
from  the  mosaic  inscription  on  the  floor 
of  the  prothyrum,  the  second  from  a 
painted  inscription  upon  the  wall  to- 


wards the  street  containing  the  name 
of  a  certain  Siricus,  who  was  probably 
its  owner.  From  the  large  atrium  into 
which  this  prothyrum  leads,  opens  on 
the  1.  a  handsome  exhedra,  the  walls  of 
which  are  decorated  with  paintings 
of  the  Lydian  or  Drunken  Hercules,  of 
the  Building  of  the  Walls  of  Troy,  and 
of  Vulcan  presenting  to  Thetis  the 
Armour  of  Achilles,  the  shield  in  the 
latter  composition  having  upon  it  the 
Signs  of  the  Zodiac  encircled  by  ser- 
pents. Of  smaller  subjects  are  several 
landscapes  in  an  almost  Chinese  style, 
and  above  a  deep  and  elegant  frieze  re- 
presenting  animals  and  arabesques  on 
a  dark  ground ;  in  the  court  is  a  good 
marble  fountain.  Beyond  the  tablinum 
is  a  garden.  From  this  garden  a  small 
door  leads  into 

*The  House  of  the  Chrand  Dukes 
of  Russia,  the  principal  entrance  to 
which  is  in  the  Street  of  Stabise, 
nearly  opposite  the  House  of  Lucretius. 
It  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  dur- 
ing the  earthquake  of  63.  Remains  of 
good  paintings  were  found  in  the  ruins  of 
the  atrium.  A  handsome  peristyle  of 
10  columns  occupies  the  whole  width 
of  the  building ;  the  portico  support- 
ing on  3  of  its  sides  a  covered  terrace. 
In  the  atrium  are  an  impluvium  in 
marble,  and  a  handsome  marble  table 
with  a  lustral  basin  beneath :  upon  this 
table  stood  a  small  statue  of  Hercules 
in  bronze.  Traces  of  search  subsequent 
to  the  destruction  of  the  city  have 
been  found  in  this  house,  and  a  skele- 
ton of  the  person  engaged  in  that 
operation,  buried,  as  is  supposed,  by  a 
falling  in  of  the  excavation  he  was 
engaged  upon  (1852). 

Not  far  from  the  House  of  the 
Russian  Grand  Dukes  is  a  Th-er- 
mopolium,  with  a  marble  counter  in 
which  are  built  9  earthen  jars,  and  on 
which  were  found  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  reigns  of  Claudius,  Vespasian, 
and  Titus :  on  the  wall  of  the  room 
behind  is  scratched  the  first  line  of 
theiEneid — Alma  Vilwnque  cano  Tlo 
— the  r's  being  replaced  by  l's. 
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Returning  to  where  we  entered  the 
House  of  Siricus,  immediately  opposite 
is  a 

Caupona  or  Tavern,  to  judge  from 
the  checquers  painted  on  the  doorposts. 
The  greater  part  of  the  wall  towards  the 
street  is  covered  with  a  painting  of  two 
huge  serpents,  the  ordinary  warning 
to  passers  to  "Commit  no  nuisance." 
On  the  painting  was  subsequently 
placed  the  following  significant  warn- 
ing to  idlers  against  loitering  here  and 
encumbering  the  narrow  pathway : — 

OTIOSIfl  LOCUS  HIC  NOW  EST,  DISCED* 
MOBATOB. 

The  interior  of  the  Caupona  consists 
of  a  number  of  small  rooms  with  a 
kitchen  behind. 

Retracing  our  steps  a  short  distance 
up  the  street  of  the  Lupanar,  we  turn 
to  the  1.  into  that  of  the  Hanging 
Balcony  (Balcone  Pensile.)  On  the  rt. 
are  two  •  houses  recently  excavated. 
The  first  known  as 

The  Souse  of  Camillus,  from  a  statue 
found  there.  The  plan  of  the  house  is 
peculiar.  In  the  atrium  are  3  niches, 
in  which  were  found  painted  statues, 
one  that  of  Camillus ;  on  the  walls 
are  paintings  of  divinities.  The  ad- 
joining building  is  called 

T1\e  House  of  Diana.  In  the  outer 
court  are  paintings  of  two  serpents  and 
an  altar  of  the  Lares;  and  on  the 
walls  paintings  of  female  figures,  one 
holding  two  young  Cupids  or  Loves  in 
a  nest,  of  the  Rape  of  Helen,  and  of 
Diana  and  Cupid. 

Beyond,  on  the  rt.,  is 

The  House  of  the  Balcony,  a 
building  which,  though  offering. little 
interest  for  its  internal  decoration,  is 
important  as  showing  how  the  upper 
floors  of  the  Fompeian  houses  were 
arranged ;  the  mass  of  volcanic  ashes 
and  pumice  having  been  here  so  thick 
%s  to  cover  the  entire  height  of  the 

oper  floor.      Remains  of  a  modern 

loony  projecting  over  the  street  were 


found  in  «*£■»  from  which  the  present 
modern  one  has  been  faithfully  copied. 

We  now  turn  to  the  L  into  the 
Street  of  Sumaehia,  On  the  L  of  this 
street  is 

The  New  House  of  the  Chase,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  one  of  the  same 
name  previously  discovered.  On  the 
rt.  hand  wall  of  the  tablinum  is  a  pic- 
ture of  Ariadne  discovered  by  Bacchus. 
In  the  peristyle  paintings  of  wild 
animals. 

We  next  cross  a  street  called  the 
Street  of  Skeletons,  from  the  curious 
discovery  made  in  it  of  human  bodies 
embedded  in  the  volcanic  ashes,  and 
which  have  been  so  marvellously  pre- 
served, thanks  to  an  ingenious  idea 
of  Cav.  Fiorelli.  On  digging  through  a 
mass  of  indurated  ashes,  the  workmen 
cut  into  what  appeared  to  be  a  cavity, 
which  Sig.  Fiorelli  saw  must  have 
formed  the  mould  of  a  human  body. 
Acting  on  this  opinion,  he  had  the 
cavity  filled  with  liquid  plaster  of 
Paris.  In  this  way  the  casts  of  the 
4  bodies  now  in  the  Museum  were 
obtained,  of  3  females  and  of  a  man : 
the  latter,  and  the  group  of  the  mother 
and  daughter,  being  found  close  to  each 
other.  As  the  mass  of  ashes  was  at  a 
considerable  height,  nearly  15  ft.,  above 
the  level  of  the  street,  it  is  probable  it 
marked  the  last  period  of  the  eruption, 
consisting  of  ashes,  which,  accompanied 
by  torrential  rains,  formed  a  kind  of 
paste  round  the  corpses.  It  is  reasonable 
to  conclude  that  the  unfortunate  in- 
mates of  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses 
had  remained  indoors  during  the  ear- 
lier period  of  the  eruption,  but,  find- 
ing the  possibility  of  escape,  sallied 
forth  from  the  upper  windows,  then  on 
a  level  with  the  already  accumulated 
volcanic  dejections,  and  were  smothered 
by  the  ashes  in  their  attempt  to  escape. 
The  male  figure  appears  to  have  died 
in  convulsions,  whereas  the  mother 
and  her  daughter,  and  the  insulated 
fqmale,  present  no  traces  of  such  violent 
pangs  in  death. 
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At  the  end  of  the  Street  of  the 
Eumachia  is  the  Street  of  Abundance 
(Str,  dell.  Abbondanxa)  or  of  the 
Silversmiths,  a  thoroughfare  leading 
from  the  S.E.  extremity  of  the  Forum 
to  the  great  Therms,  the  Street 
of  Stabiss,  and  the  quarter  of  the 
Theatres.  It  derives  its  first  name 
from  a  bas-relief  of  Abundance  over 
a  fountain  at  its  east  end.  The 
second  name  was  derived  from  the 
plate  and  jewellery  found  in  some  of 
the  shops  which  are  crowded  together 
on  each  side  of  it.  These  shops,  un- 
like the  others  we  have  described,  are 
built  in  the  Greek  style ;  the  doors  are 
flanked  by  pilasters,  and  the  masonry 
and  mouldings  are  so  skilfully  arranged 
that  they  incline  almost  imperceptibly 
with  the  slope  of  the  street.  Many  of 
the  houses  still  bear  the  owners'  names, 
painted  mostly  with  red  colour  in  rude 
characters,  and  in  some  instances  over 
the  names  of  previous  tenants  imper- 
fectly erased.  Here  and  there  we  find 
the  name  inscribed  on  a  little  white 
tablet  on  the  walls,  the  Album  of  the 
Roman  architects.  Some  pray  for  the 
patronage  of  the  iEdile,  and  one  assures 
him  that  he  is  worthy  of  it,  dignus  est. 
Another  has  a  rude  representation  of 
the  owner,  a  scribe,  with  a  pen  behind 
his  ear.  One  house  has  a  beautiful  door- 
way of  stone;  on  the  rt.  wall  of 
the  vestibule  is  a  painting  of  a  mon- 
key playing  the  double  pipe.  The 
remains  of  several  fountains  may  be 
traced  in  different  parts  of  the  street. 
At  the  end  was  found  a  skeleton,  with 
a  wire  bag  in  his  hand  containing  360 
silver  coins,  6  of  gold,  and  42  of 
bronze;  several  rings  and  cameos, 
which  he  was  also  carrying  away,  were 
found  near  him. 

On  the  rt.,  of  this  street,  going  from 
the  forum,  is 

The  Souse  of  the  Wild  Boar 
(del  Cignale),  from  a  mosaic  in  the 
prothyrum  representing  a  wild  boar 
attacked  by  two  dogs.  In  the  atrium 
are  some  mosaics  of  great  beauty, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  re- 
present the  waUs  <rf  the  city.    This 


house  is  a  good  and  well-preserved 
specimen  of  the  smaller  residences  of 
the  Pompeians,  the  inner  court  or  peri- 
stvlum  particularly  so,  where  nearly 
all  the  oolumns  are  standing  (1816). 

Near  this  house  is  what  has  been  called 
a  Pharmacy,  from  the  number  of  in- 
struments and  appliances  of  medical 
science  found  in  it,  and  now  in  the 
Naples  Museum.  It  contains  nothing 
new  to  describe. 

On  the  wall  of  a  house  marked 
No.  10,  at  the  corner  of  a  small 
street  leading  to  the  rt.,  is  a  paint- 
ing representing  the  Dii  Consentes, 
or  the  12  superior  divinities,  with 
the  tutelary  serpents  underneath. 
Juno  wears  a  blue  robe,  Diana  a  yellow 
one,  and  Venus  a  pale  green,  more 
transparent  than  the  dresses  of  the 
other  goddesses. 

On  the  1.  is  the  House  of  Queen 
Adelaide  of  England,  so-called  from 
having  been  excavated  in  her  presence. 
It  is  of  moderate  size,  and  the  objects 
in  it  have  been  removed. 

Beyond,  on  the  same  side,  is 

The  Souse  of  Adonis,  of  Diana, 
or  of  Queen  Caroline  now  much 
dilapidated,  the  1st  name  being 
derived  from  a  painting  of  Venus 
and  Adonis;  the  2nd  from  a  marble 
statue  of  Diana  found  in  one  of  the 
rooms ;  the  3rd  from  King  Murat's 
queen.  It  consists  of  two  distinct  houses 
communicating  together,  and  decorated 
with  great  taste :  some  paintings  of 
sea-horses  gambolling  are  full  of  grace 
and  spirit.  The  Corinthian  atrium  had 
the  roof  supported  by  square  pillars 
painted  with  foliage  to  represent  creep- 
ing plants  growing  from  the  court :  the 
kitchen  had  windows  opening  to  the 
street.  A  narrow  passage  leads  from 
the  atrium  to  another  series  of  apart- 
ments, having  a  distinct  entrance  from 
the  street,  and  containing  in  the  court, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  triclinium,  a 
semicircular  couch  of  stone,  the  sigma 
of  Martial.  When  this  double  house 
was  first  excavated,  its  walls  were  deco- 
rated with  beautiful  paintings,  many  of 
which  perished  immediately  after  they 
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were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere.  For- 
tunately Mazois  was  present  and  pre- 
served a  curious  representation  of  a 
painter's  studio,  in  which  all  the  figures 
were  grotesques.  Near  this  house  7 
skeletons  were  found,  with  68  gold 
coins  of  Nero,  Vespasian,  and  Titus, 
1065  silver  coins,  pearl  ear-rings,  and 
numerous  other  articles  of  personal 
ornament  or  domestic  use  (1813). 

Farther  on  the  rt.,  at  the  corner  of 
the  Street  of  the  Theatres,  leading  to 
the  Foro  Triangulare,  is 

The  House  of  the  ^Emperor  Francis 
II.  of  Austria,  so  called  from  having 
been  opened  in  his  presence.  It  is  a 
small  house,  with  a  peristyle  and 
some  wall  paintings  of  no  great  in- 
terest. Some  gold  ornaments,  a  silver 
vase,  a  vase  of  bronze  very  delicately 
worked,  and  a  terracotta  statue,  were 
the  principal  objects  discovered  in  the 
apartments. 

The  continuation  of  the  Street  of 
Abundance  from  this  point  is  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Street  of  the  Hol- 
conii,  so  called  from  the  statue  of  M. 
Holconius,  now  in  the  Naples  Museum, 
which  stood  at  its  E.  end,  where  it  is 
intersected  by  the  Street  of  Stabise,  and 
from  the  many  inscriptions  found  in 
it  to  members  of  the  family,  one  of 
the  most  influential  in  Pompeii. 

Entering  it,  we  have  on  the  rt.,  form- 
ing the  angle  of  the  street  with  that  of 
the  Theatres, 

*The  House  of  the  Holconii,  a  very 
handsome  dwelling.  It  consists  of 
an  atrium  communicating  by  a  wide 
fauces  with  the  inner  peristyle,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns,  the 
lower  third  of  which  are  painted  in 
red.  In  the  centre  of  this  peristyle 
is  a  large  deep  fountain  in  marbie,  with 
a  waterfall  in  the  form  of  marble  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  stands  a  graceful 
statue  of  a  small  Cupid.  The  several 
rooms  opening  either  on  the  atrium  or 
peristylum  are  painted ;  in  one,  a  Rape 
of  Europa;    in  another,  a  group  of 


Bacchus  and  a  Satyr  unveiling  the 
sleeping  Ariadne ;  in  a  third,  Ulysses 
discovering  Achilles  in  female  attire, 
in  a  fourth,  the  Judgment  of  Paris, 
with  Juno,  Venus,  Minerva,  and  Mer- 
cury. A  particularity  in  this  house  is 
the  irregular  form  of  the  peristylum, 
and  that  from  each  of  the  columns 
that  surround  it  projects  a  small 
bronze  water-pipe,  forming  with  the 
fountain  and  small  waterfall  a  hand- 
some system  of  artificial  waterworks 
(1861). 

Next  to  this  house  stands  a  large 
dwelling,  evidently  in  progress  of  re- 
storation when  the  city  was  destroyed, 
as  all  the  walls  and  columns  were  found 
bared  of  their  stucco,  the  floors  torn  up, 
and  heaps  of  broken  tiles  and  of  slaked 
lime  in  two  of  the  rooms  ready  for  the 
plasterers*  or  masons'  use. 

Beyond  this,  and  forming  one  of  the 
angles  of  the  Street  of  the  Holconii 
with  that  of  Stabise,  is 

*The  House  of  Cornelius  Rufks 
immediately  in  front  of  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  New  Therma,  a  very 
interesting  house,  which  belonged  to 
a  family  whose  name  often  occurs  in 
the  inscriptions  at  Pompeii :  like  most 
others,  it  had  shops  in  front ;  the  en- 
trance opens  on  a  handsome  atrium, 
with  a  marble  table  supported  by  lions, 
and  an  impluvium  in  the  centre ;  out 
of  this  court  are  rooms,  with  paintings 
of  arabesques,  one  of  peacocks  drawing 
a  chariot,  with  a  locust  for  charioteer. 
From  this  atrium  wide  fauces  lead 
to  the  peristylum  or  inner  court,  sur- 
rounded by  fluted  Doric  columns.  Of 
the  chambers  opening  on  the  corridor 
several  contain  paintings,  surrounded 
by  hippocampi,  &c.  On  each  side  of 
the  fauces  stood  a  Hermes ;  that  on 
the  rt.  has  disappeared  ;  the  other,  still 
entire,  has  a  good  bust  of  C.  C.  Rufus, 
with  his  name  beneath.  Several  bronzes 
were  discovered  in  this  house;  two 
portrait  busts,  with  eyes  in  enamel, 
and  some  jewellery  (1801). 

Opposite  this  house  is  the  principal 
entrance  to 
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*The    Great    Tkerma,   or  Therma 
Stabiance,  through  a  wide  portal  open- 
ing into  an  extensive  court  or  patestra, 
which  is  surrounded  by  Doric  columns 
painted  to  resemble  fluting.    The  walls 
are    covered  with    paintings,    stucco 
arabesques,  and  figures  in  relief,  one 
of  the  latter,  a  Jupiter,  being  in  good 
preservation.    This  court  was  probably 
intended  for  athletic  sports  and  exer- 
cises.   Along  its  1.  or  W.  side  is  a 
raised  strip  of  tufa  pavement,  on  which 
were  found  two  large  and  heavy  stone 
balls,  no  doubt  intended  to  be  rolled 
along  it  in  some  game.     On  the  1.  of 
this  court  as  we  enter  is  an  oblong  basin 
for  a  natatio  or  swimming  bath,  com- 
municating by  four  marble  steps  with 
two  elegant  haUs,  on  the  walls  of  which 
are  paintings  of  landscapes  and  of  female 
figures  carrying  baskets.  The  southern- 
most of  these  halls  leads  into  another 
room,  probably  the  destrictarium,  where 
the  rubbing  with  the  strigil  took  place. 
In  the  wall  opposite  the  entrance  is  a 
door  leading  to  a  complicated  series  of 
halls,  which  may  have  constituted  the 
division  for  females;  if  we  except  a 
square  room,  surrounded  by  a  channel, 
probably  a   general  latrina.     A  large 
room  to  the  rt.  is  the  apodyterium,  with 
2  passages  to  the  side  streets  of  Stabiee 
and  of  the  Lupanare,  that  to  the  latter 
having,  with  a  square  cold  bath  at  one 
end,   several   small  rooms    for    single 
baths.  Leading  out  of  the  apodyterium 
is  a  tepidarium  with  niches  and  seats, 
having  a  square  frigidarium  at  one  end ; 
from  this   a  door  leads  into   a  large 
caldarium,  having  a  square  marble  bath 
and    an  elegant  fountain  at  one  end, 
and  a  circular  laconicum  at  the  other. 
The  floor  and  the  walls  are  hollow  for 
the  passage   of  hot  air.       All  these 
rooms  are  more  or  less  decorated  with 
stucco  ornaments  of  considerable  ele- 
gance, and  communicate  with  a  series 
of  thermal   halls    which    occupy  the 
whole  side  of  the  great  area  of  the 
Thermae  towards  the  Street  of  Stabiee, 
and  constitute  the  men's  division  of  the 
baths.  First  of  all,  continuing  from  the 
women's  rooms,  are  3   circular   sunk 
spaces,  which  appear  to  have  been  con- 


nected with  the  furnace  and  boilers  for 
the  supply  of  hot  water  and  vapom*  to 
both  sets  of  baths;   then  a  long  cal* 
darium,  followed   by  the   tepidariu?nt 
the  stuccoed  walls  of  which  have  an 
elegant    frieze    of      the      prows     of 
galleys ;     in    these     two     halls     are 
oblong  basins  lined  with  marble  at  one 
end,    and    circular    laconica    at    the 
other ;  the  floor  is  raised  on  supports 
(suspensurce)  formed  of  tiles  to  permit 
the  circulation  of  heat  from  furnaces 
which  open  into  the  passage  in  the 
rear ;  the  walls  also  are  hollow,  being 
covered  with  large  tiles,  leaving  a  space 
of  3  inches   wide  for  hot  air  to   cir- 
culate.    We  now  pass   into   the  spo- 
liarium  or    apodyterium;    it    is    sur- 
rounded by  marble  seats  and  a  range 
of  niches    to    contain  the  clothes   of 
the  bathers.  This  spoliarium  was  richly 
decorated   with     stucco     reliefs,    and 
divided  into  3  portions  by  as  many 
cross  arches.     Separated  from  it  by  a 
raised  step  is  a  handsome  hall,  probably 
a  waiting-room,  covered  with  paintings, 
now  much  effaced,  and  opening  on  one 
side  into  a  circular  frigidarium,  with  a 
dome  and  circular  opening  at  the  top, 
and  on  another  into  the  palaestra  from 
which  we  started.     There  are  various 
rooms  and  passages  connected  with  the 
baths,  and  rows  of  shops  extended  along 
its  front  on  two  sides.     Considerable 
remains    of    large    leaden    pipes    or 
conduits  by  which  the  baths  were  sup- 
plied with  water,  as  well  as  smaller  ones 
to  distribute  it  to  the  different  halls, 
still    exist    in    excellent  preservation. 
Several  inscriptions  were  found   dur- 
ing the  excavations — one   in    Oscan 
characters,  near  the  entrance  to   the 
men's  baths,  beneath  a  sun-dial,  stating 
that  it  was  raised  by  M.  Atinius  the 
quaestor    from    fines   levied,   probably 
during  the  games  in  the  Palaestra  ;  and 
another  relative  to  the  construction  of 
the  Laconicum  and  the  Destrictarium, 
and   the  repair    of  the  Palaestra  and 
Portico,  by  the  Duumvirs  of  Justice 
Caius   Vulius    and    Publius    Aninius. 
From   these  inscriptions,    their   style 
and  the  character  of  the  letters,  it  is 
conjectured  that  these  both  date  from 
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about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the 
destruction  of  the  city,  and  belong  to 
the  older  and  more  Grecian  part  of  it. 
A  large  bronze  brazier,  with  a  bull  in 
front,  and  bronze  seats,  similar  to 
those  we  have  seen  in  the  other  Therms, 
were  discovered  in  one  of  the  bath 
rooms  (1858-61). 

We  now  again  reach  the  Street  of 
Stabiffi,  and  turn  a  short  distance  up  it 
to  the  L  On  the  wall  of  a  house,  at  the 
corner  of  a  small  street  on  rt.,  the  Vicolo 
dei  Serpenti,  are  2  enormous  serpents 
before  an  altar,  the  well-known  warn- 
ing at  Pompeii,  as  the  cross  is  in 
modern  Italy,  to  commit  no  nuisance. 
On  the  N.  side  of  this  small  street 
are  several  recent  excavations  with 
some  good  paintings  of  the  usual 
subject.  One  building  was  apparently 
a  stable,  with  pictures  of  donkeys. 

Opposite  the  end  of  the  street  of 
the  Holconii  is  a  narrow  street,  called 
the  Str.  delta  Carina  delF  Aquila. 

On  the  L  is 

The  House  of  Mpidius  Rufus, 
with  a  long  raised  pathway  in  front, 
approached  by  6teps  from  the  street, 
the  outer  wall  painted  with  numerous 
inscriptions  in  red.  A  narrow  prothy  rum 
opens  into  an  oblong  atrium,  sur- 
rounded by  a  portico  of  16  Doric 
columns,  haying  a  fountain  in  the 
centre:  into  this  atrium  open  several 
small  chambers  with  elegantly  painted 
walls,  and  on  either  side  also  or  wide 
open  recesses  enclosed  by  Ionic  columns, 
in  one  of  which  on  rt.  is  an  altar  de- 
dicated to  the  Genius  of  their  master 
Elpidius,  and  to  the  Lares,  by  two  of  his 
freedmeu  named  Diadumenii :  "  Genio 
M(agistri)    y(ostri)    Eh{pidb)     Lari- 

BUS   DUO   DlADUMIANI  LlBERTI."      At 

the  farther  end  of  the  atrium  a  wide 
triclinium   opens    upon    an  extensive 
garden  :  adjoining  is  a  room  with  paint- 
ings of  Apollo  and  the  Muses.     In  one 
corner  of  the  atrium  is  a  narrow  flight 
of  steps,  for  in  this  quarter  of  the  city 
most  of  the  dwellings  had  upper  floors. 
In  the  upper  story,  facing  the  street, 
d  on  the  sides  of  the  entrance,  are 
tjs  having  each  2  narrow  windows, 
ee  human  skeletons  were  discovered 


in  this  house,  one  having  a  handsome 
gold  ring  on  the  finger,  with  an  intaglio 
of  an  Abundance  on  amethyst  (1865). 
Beyond  is 

The  House  of  Parnassus,  from  the 
atrium  in  which  open  4  small  rooms 
with  paintings,  a  tablinum  and  a 
small  viridarium,  having  a  fountain 
and  basin.  This  building  communicates 
with  another,  in  which  there  is  a  well- 
preserved  bakehouse,  with  its  ovens 
and  troughs  for  kneading  the  dough. 
Upon  an  iron  triangular  stand  here 
was  found  a  bronze  vase  half  filled 
with  water,  which  was  prevented  from 
evaporating  and  hermetically  closed 
by  the  oxidation  of  the  copper. 

Continuing  down  the  Street  of  Stabise, 
on  the  1.,  forming  a  corner  with  the 
Street  of  the  Amphitheatre,  is 

The  House  of  Apollo  Citharcedus,  or 
of  Popidius  Secundus.  The  first  name 
has  been  derived  from  a  fine  bronze 
statue  of  that  divinity  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  From  its  atrium 
open  2  inner  peristyles,  surrounded  by 
fluted  Doric  columns.  In  its  exhedra 
are  some  good  paintings  representing 
Mars  and  Venus,  Xerxes  seated  before 
his  tent,  and  a  Priestess,  probably  of 
Venus,  with  a  large  temple  in  the 
background.  Besides  the  statue  above 
noticed,  several  small  bronzes  were 
found  decorating  a  fountain,  a  model 
of  which,  with  these  statuettes,  has 
been  erected  in  one  of  the  halls  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.  Some  good  paint- 
ings exist  also  on  the  walls  of  the 
adjoining  house  opening  on  the  street 
to  the  amphitheatre,  of  Bacchus  and 
Ariadne,  and  of  Orestes  and  Pylades 
before  Iphigenia,  from  which  the  latter 
name  has  been  also  given  to  this  house, 
although  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to 
the  same  owner,  from  the  door  of  com* 
munication  between  (1854-71). 

Opposite  the  House  of  the  Apollo 
Citharsedus,  and  bordering  the  Via  di 
Stabise,  are  several  shops,  the  only  one 
worthy  of  notice  being  at  the  corner  of 
the  Street  of  Isis,  that  of  a  baker,  hav- 
ing a  well-preserved  oven  with  its  iron 
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door  and  water-cistern ;  within,  as  usual, 
are  several  mill-stones. 

Just  beyond  the  Street  of  Isis  is  the 
entrance  on  N.  to 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  and  Juno,  called 
by  Winckelman    of    jEscuhpius  and 
Hy'jeia.   It  is  a  diminutive  but  ancient 
temple,  of  good  proportions,  standing  on 
a  low  basement  ascended  by  nine  steps. 
The  cella  contained  the  terracotta  life- 
sized  statues  of  JEsculapius  and  Hy- 
geia,  or  Jupiter  and  Juno,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples.    In  the  centre  of 
the  court  is  a  large  altar,  the  frieze  of 
which  is  composed  of  triglyphs  with 
volutes  at  the  corners,  bearing  some 
resemblance  to  those  on    the  Sarco- 
phagus  of   Scipio    Barbatus   in    the 
Vatican  Museum  (1766);     Adjoining 
is  the  Souse  of  the  Sculptor,  so-called 
from  the  various  implements  belong* 
ing  to  the  sculptor's  art  found  in  it 
(1798). 

Turning  back  down  the  Street  of 
<&»*,  leading  to  the  Triangular  Forum, 
we  come  on  the  L  to 

*  The  Iseon,  or  Temple  of  lets.  A 
small  but  very  interesting  building, 
standing  on  a  basement  in  the  centre  of  a 
court  surrounded  by  a  portico  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  10  ft.  high,  with  painted 
shafts.  The  two  which  flank  the  en- 
trance  had  attached  to  them  the  lustral 
basins,  now  in  the  Museum,  and  a 
wooden  money-box.  Over  the  entrance 
was  an  inscription,  now  removed  there 
also,  recording  the  erection  of  the 
Mdee  Isidis,  by  Numerius  Fopidius 
Celsinus,  at  his  own  cost,  after  it 
had  been  thrown  down  by  an  earth- 
quake ;  and  his  elevation  by  the  Decu- 
rions  to  their  own  rank  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  liberality.  The  word  JSdee 
is  here  used  to  distinguish  the  building 
from  a  Temple,  which  was  always  a 
consecrated  edifice,  whereas  the  worship 
of  Isis  had  been  forbidden  by  <a  decree 
of  the  Roman  Senate,  in  b.  c.  57,  and 
was  therefore  only  tolerated.  The  court 
presents  all  the  arrangements  of  the  Isiac 
worship.     In  one  corner  is  an  ndicu- 


lum  with  a  vaulted  roof  and  pediment 
over  the  door,  covering  the  sacred  well 
of  lustral  purification,  to  which  there 
was  a  descent  by  a  narrow  flight  of 
steps.  It  is  covered  with  stucco  orna- 
ments, of  figures  of  Isis  and  Harpo- 
crates,  of  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Jupiter, 
with  arabesques  of  dolphins,  &c.,  all 
of  inferior  execution.  Near  it  is  an 
altar,  on  which  were  found  the  burnt 
bones  of  victims.  Other  altars  are 
placed  in  different  parts  of  the  court. 
In  a  niche  of  the  wall  facing  the  JEdes 
was  a  figure  of  the  youthful  Horus,  or 
Harpocrates,  with  the  usual  emblems 
of  infancy — the  tress  under  the  right 
ear,  and  the  finger  on  the  lip.  In 
another  part  was  a  figure  of  Isis 
in  purple  drapery,  partly  gilt,  hold- 
ing a  bronze  sistrum  and  a  key.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  enclosure 
were  the  chambers  for  the  priests, 
and  a  kitchen  for  cooking  what  they 
were  permitted  to  eat.  In  one  of  the 
rooms  a  skeleton  was  found  holding  a 
sacrificial  axe,  with  which  he  had  cut 
through  two  walls,  to  escape  from  the 
eruption,  but  perished  before  he  could 
penetrate  the  third.  In  a  larger  room 
behind  the  iEdes  another  skeleton  was 
found  with  bones  of  chickens,  egg- 
shells, fish-bones,  bread,  wine,  and  a 
garland  of  flowers,  as  if  he  had  been  at 
dinner.  Skeletons  were  also  found  in 
other  parts  of  the  enclosure  :  showing 
that  the  hierophants  of  Isis  did  not 
desert  her  fane,  but  remained  to  the 
last.  The  front  of  the  basement,  on 
which  the  iEdes  stands,  is  broken  in 
the  centre  by  a  narrow  projecting  flight 
of  steps,  flanked  by  two  altars,  one  for 
the  votive  offerings,  the  other  probably 
for  the  sacred  fire.  In  front  of  the 
cella  is  a  portico  of  six  Corinthian 
columns,  having  at  each  angle  a  small 
wing  with  a  niche  between  two  pilasters 
supporting  a  pediment.  In  these 
niches  the  Isiac  tobies  of  basalt,  now  in 
the  Museum,  were  discovered.  Behind 
the  one  on  the  1.  were  secret  steps  and 
a  side  door  leading  to  the  cella.  The  ex- 
terior of  the  building  and  the  portico 
were  covered  with  stucco  ornaments  of 
a  very  ordinary  character.   The  interior 
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of  the  Sacrarium  or  cella  is  small  and 
shallow,  the  entire  width  being  occupied 
with  a  long  hollow  pedestal  for  statues, 
having  two  low  doorways  at  the  end 
near  the  secret  stairs,  by  which  the 
priests  could  enter  unperceived,  and 
deliver  the  oracles  as  if  they  proceeded 
from  the  statue  of  the  goddess  herself. 
Besides  this  principal  statue,  raised  ac- 
cording to  an  inscription  by  L.  Csecilius 
Phoebus,  several  smaller  ones  of  Venus, 
Bacchus,  Osiris,  and  Priapus,  were  dis- 
covered in  the  cella  or  its  precincts. 
The  walls,  also,  were  covered  with  pic- 
tures of  the  same  character,  many  of 
which  were  of  great  interest  as  illus- 
trating the  Isiac  mysteries.  Fontana's 
aqueduct,  which  crosses  the  street  of 
Stabiae,  ran  under  and  in  front  of  the 
Temple  (1764-76). 

Adjoining  the  Isis  Temple  is  The 
Tribunal,  formerly  called  the  Isiac 
Curia,  and  the  School,  an  oblong 
open  court,  79  ft.  by  57  ft.,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  a  portico  of 
Doric  columns,  and  having  two  small 
rooms  at  one  end.  The  real  destination 
of  this  building  has  been  the  subject  of 
dispute  ;  but  it  is  at  present  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  the  Tribunal 
alluded  to  in  an  inscription,  and 
built  by  Holconius.  In  front  of  the 
portico  is  a  stone  pulpit,  with  a  pedestal 
and  a  flight  of  steps  behind,  from  which 
the  judge  is  supposed  to  have  ascended 
to  his  seat  (1769). 

We  now  enter 

The  Triangular  Forum  (Foro  Trian- 
gvlare)  through  a  propylseum  or  ves- 
tibule of  8  Ionic  columns,  raised 
upon  two  steps,  with  a  fountain  in  front 
of  one  of  the  columns.  The  Foruin  it- 
self is  an  irregular  triangle,  surrounded 
on  its  W.  side  and  its  E.  side,  which  are 
300  ft.  and  450  ft.  long  respectively, 
by  a  Doric  colonnade,  forming  a  por- 
tico of  \iQ  columns ;  the  third  side 
had  no  portico,  and  appears  to  have 
.been  bordered  with  shops.  The  portico 
probably  served  as  a  sort  of  piazza 
"V?ir  the  frequenters  of  the  theatres, 
>  which  there  were  3  entrances ;  and 


in  the  columns  may  still  be  seen  frag* 
ments  of  the  iron  bars,  inserted  between 
them  to  keep  the  people  from  press- 
ing in.  Parallel  to  the  portico  on 
the  E.  side  is  a  long  low  wall,  extend- 
ing nearly  to  the  bottom  of  the  trian- 
gular Forum ;  it  is  terminated  at  the 
N.  end  by  a  pedestal,  with  the  inscrip- 
tion M.  Claudio,  M.  F.  Marcello  Fa- 
trono ;  and  at  the  S.  end  by  two  altars 
and  a  circular  building  (1764). 

At  the  southern  end  of  this  Forum  is 

*The  Greek  Temple  of  Neptune  or  of 
Hercules,  the  most  ancient  building  yet 
discovered,  on  one  of  the  highest  situa- 
tions within  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  at 
a  distance  of  400  ft.  from  the  old  sea- 
line,  so  that  it  must  have  formed  a 
striking  object  from  every  part  of  the 
bay.   Its  high  antiquity,  generally  attri- 
buted to  the  early  Hellenic  colonists 
in  this    part  of  Italy,  is    shown   by 
the  massive  dimensions  of  its-  Doric 
columns,  some  fragments  of  which  in 
tufa,  with  their  capitals  and  bases  in  tra- 
vertine, still  remain ;  by  the  great  depth 
and  projection  of  the  abacus ;  and  by 
the  general  construction  of  the  build- 
ing, which  more  resembles  that  of  the 
Temples  of  Paestum.    It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  erected  by  the  earliest  colo- 
nists.   From  its  ruined  state  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  define  its  exact  plan;  but  it 
appears  to  have  stood  upon  a  base- 
ment of  5  steps,  and  to  have  been  120 
ft.  long,  exclusive  of  the  steps,  and  70 
wide.       It    had   a  cella   paved  with 
mosaics,  which  from  the  remains  of  a 
cross-wall  appears  to  have  been  divided 
into  two,  with  separate  entrances  from 
the  N.  and  S. :  in  the  former  is  a  circu- 
lar pedestal,  which  may  have  served  as 
a  pedestal  for  a  statue.    The  masonry 
was  covered   with  stucco.      In  front 
of  the  steps  is  a   curious  enclosure, 
supposed  to  have  contained  the  victims 
for  the  -sacrifice,  and  at  the  side  are 
the  two  altars  with  the  remains  of  a 
smaller  one  between  them  (1767-69). 

Beyond  this  enclosure  are  the  remains 
of  a  small  Circular  Temple  of  8  Doric 
columns,  which  covered  a  puteal  pro- 
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tected  by  a  circular  perforated  altar. 
Its  use  is  doubtful,  some  supposing 
that  it  supplied  the  -water  U9ed  in  the 
sacrifices ;  others  that  it  was  an  expia- 
tory altar  marking  the  situation  of  a 
bidental,  a  spot  on  which  a  thunderbolt 
had  fallen,  and  which  was  always  held 
in  peculiar  sanctity.  An  Oscan  in- 
scription was  found  near  it  recording 
that  Nitreb,  for  the  second  time  Med- 
dixtuticus,  erected  it. 

At  the  W.  angle  of  the  temple  is  a 
small  Hemicycle,  a  semicircular  seat  of 
stone,  feeing  the  S.,  in  which  a  sun-dial 
was  discovered.  Itmusthavecommanded 
a  glorious  view,  extending  from  near  la 
Cava  to  the  extremity  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Cape  Minerva,  and  to  the  is- 
land of  Capri,  and  have  been  close  to 
the  sea-wall  of  the  city  j  which  will 
explain  the  non- continuation  of  the  por- 
tico on  this  side  of  the  Forum,  which 
was  closed  by  the  walls. 

On  the  "YV.  side  of  the  Forum  is  the 
House  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  of 
Austria,  now  refilled  with  earth.  It 
appears  to  have  been  a  large  house  of 
3  stories,  and  so  situated  that  the  visi- 
tor commanded,  as  he  entered  from  the 
street,  a  perspective  view  through  the 
interior  of  the  whole  Sorrentine  shore. 
The  S.  side  appears  to  have  opened  upon 
a  garden  sloping  gradually  down  to  the 
shore  (1767-69). 

On  the  opposite  or  E.  side  of  the 
Triangular  Forum  are  the  two  Theatres 
and  the  barracks.   We  pass  first  into 

*  The  Great  Theatre,  a  large 
structure,  placed  on  the  S.  slope 
of  a  hill  of  tufa,  in  which  the  seats 
were  cut.  Over  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrances  stood  the  inscription 
now  in  the  museum,  stating  that  it  was 
erected  by  M.  M.  Holconius  Rufus  and 
Celer,  ad  decus  Colonics.  It  was  semi- 
circular and  open  to  the  sky,  and  was 
lined  in  every  part  with  white  mar- 
ble. The  seats  faced  the  S.  and  com- 
manded a  fine  view  over  the  plain  of 
the  Sarno  and  the  mountains  behind 
Stabise.  The  elevated  position  of  the 
building,  above  the  general  level  of 
the  city,  and  the  great  height  of  the 


outer  wall,  appear  to  have  preserved 
it  in  some  measure  from  the  fate  which 
befell  the  houses  in  the  plain.    The 
upper    part  was  not    buried  by   the 
ashes,  and  even  the  stage  was  covered 
with  so  slight  a  deposit,  that  the  citi- 
zens may,  after  the  eruption,  have  re- 
moved all  the  scenic  decorations,  the 
furniture  of  the  stage,   the  principal 
statues,  and  the  marble  lining.    In  spite 
of  these  spoliations,  the  interior  is  still 
sufficiently  perfect  to  explain  itself  far 
better  than  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion.   The  general  audience  entered  the 
theatre  by  an  arched  corridor  on  a  level 
with  the  colonnade  of  the  Triangular 
Forum,  and  descended  thence  into  the 
cavea  by   six  flights   of  stairs,  which 
divided  the  seats  into  five  wedge-shaped 
portions,   called  cunei.      The  doors  of 
the    corridor    at    the    head    of   these 
stairs     were     called     the      vomitoria. 
Some  of  the  seats  still    retain    their 
numbers  and  divisions  and  show  that 
the  space  allotted  to  each  person  was 
lft.  3£in.     By  making  this  the  basis 
of  a  calculation,    the    theatre    might 
contain  5000  persons.     A  separate  en- 
trance and  staircase  led  to  the  women's 
gallery,  which  was  placed   above  the 
corridor  we  have  described,   and  was 
divided  into   compartments    like    the 
boxes  in  a  modern  theatre.     It  appears 
also  from  the  fragments  of  iron  still 
visible  in  the  coping,  that  they  were 
protected  from  the  gaze  of  the  audience 
by  a  light  screen  of  iron- work.    Below, 
in  what  we  should  call  the  pit,  a  semi- 
circular passage,   bounded  by  a  wall, 
called  the  prcecinctio,    separated    the 
seats  of  the  plebeians  from   the  pri- 
vileged ones   reserved   for  the  eques- 
trian order,  the  Augustales,the  tribunes, 
&c.     These  seats  were  entered  by  a 
separate  passage,  communicating  with 
an  area  behind  the  scena.     The  level 
semicircular  platform  in  front  of  the 
privileged  seats  was  called  the  orches- 
tra, and  upon  it  were  placed  the  bisel- 
lia,  or  bronze  seats  for  the  chief  magis- 
trates.    On  each  side  of  the  orchestra 
are  raised  seats,  entered  from  the  stage, 
supposed  to  have  been  appropriated  to 
the  person  who  provided  the  entert" ' 
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ment.  In  the  proscenium,  or  the  wall 
which  supported  the  stage,  are  seven  re- 
cesses, in  which  probably  the  musicians 
were  stationed.  The  stage,  or  pulpitum, 
appears  from  the  pedestals  and  niches, 
which  remain,  to  have  been  decorated 
with  statues.  It  is  a  long  and  narrow 
platform,  quite  disproportionate  to  the 
size  of  the  theatre  according  to  our 
modern  notions  of  stage  effect;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  scenes 
of  a  Roman  theatre  were  very  simple 
and  revolved  upon  a  pivot,  and  that 
the  ancient  drama  was  unassisted  by 
those  illusions  of  perspective  which 
constitute  the  art  of  the  modern  scene- 
painter.  The  wall  at  the  back  of  the 
stpge  was  called  the  scena;  it  has 
three  doors,  the  central  one  circular 
and  flanked  by  columns,  the  two  side 
ones  rectangular.  Behind  it  is  the 
postscenium,  containing  the  apartments 
for  the  actors.  The  exterior  of  the 
upper  wall  of  the  cavea  still  retains 
the  projecting  stone  rings  for  receiving 
the  poles  of  the  velarium  or  awning,  by 
which,  on  special  occasions,  the  audi- 
ence were  protected  from  the  heat  of 
the  sun.  Several  inscriptions,  greatly 
mutilated,  were  found  in  different  parts 
of  this  theatre,  some  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  neighbouring  colonnade. 
From  the  remains  of  one  in  bronze 
letters  on  the  first  step  of  the  orches- 
tra, with  a  space  in  the  middle  for 
a  statue,  it  appears  that  Holconius 
Rufus,  son  of  Marcus  Rufus,  a  duumvir, 
erected  the  theatre,  a  crypt,  and  the 
tribunals,  and  that  the  colony  acknow- 
ledged his  services  by  dedicating  the 
statue  to  his  honour.  The  metal  letters 
have  been  removed,  but  the  depressions 
in  the  marble  which  contained  them  are 
still  visible  (1764). 

Behind  the  theatre  is  a  square  reser- 
voir, used  for  holding  water  to  sprinkle 
the  spectators  with  in  hot  weather. 

From  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  Great 
Theatre,  behind  the  stage,  a  covered 
portico  led  into 

*The  Small  Theatre,  or  Odeum  ^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
for  musical  performances.    It  is  similar 


in  its  general  arrangement  to  the  larger 
theatre,  but  is  different  in  form,  the 
semicircle  being  cut  off  by  straight 
walls  from  each  end  of  the  stage :  and 
the  style  and  execution  of  the  work 
show  an  inferiority,  which  may  possibly 
be  explained  by  an  inscription  record- 
ing that  it  was  erected  by  contract.  It 
appears  to  have  been  permanently 
roofed,  the  same  inscription  describing 
it  as  the  Theatrum  tectum.  The  seats 
of  the  audience  were  separated  by  a 
passage  from  the  four  tiers  of  benches 
which  held' the  bisellia.  This  passage 
was  bounded  on  the  side  of  the  cavea 
by  a  wall,  the  ends  of  which  were 
ornamented  with  kneeling  Herculean 
figures  which  are  supposed  to  have 
sustained  lights.  The  parapet  on  the 
stage  side  of  the  passage,  forming 
the  back  of  the  privileged  seats,  termi- 
nated at  each  end  in  a  griffon's  leg. 
The  pavement  of  the  orchestra  is  in 
different  coloured  marbles.  A  band  of 
grey  and  white  marble  runs  directly 
across  it,  bearing  in  large  bronze  letters 
— M.  Oculatius,  M.  F.  Verus,  II.  Pm\ 
pro.  ludis.  The  inscription  probably 
means  that  he  presented  the  pave- 
ment to  the  theatre.  In  the  corridor 
which  runs  round  the  back  of  the 
house  to  give  access  to  the  seats,  seve- 
ral inscriptions  in  rude  Oscan  letters 
were  found  upon  the  plaster  of  the 
walls,  the  work  probably  of  idlers  who 
could  not  find  seats.  In  the  post- 
scenium  were  found  some  fragments 
of  a  bisellium  decorated  with  ivory 
bas-reliefs,  and  portions  of  its  cloth 
cushion.  This  theatre  is  estimated  to 
have  held  1500  persons  (1796). 

The  geologist  will  be  interested  in 
examining  here  beneath  the  scena  a 
portion  of  a  mass  of  leucitie  lava 
in  situ,  the  only  one  of  the  original 
rock  which  formed  the  basis  of  the  hill 
on  which  Pompeii  stood. 

Close  to  the  small  theatre,  and  occu- 
pying the  space  between  the  great 
theatre  and  the  city  wall,  is  what  is 
called 

The  Soldiers  or  the  Gladiators*  Bar- 
racks, a  large  enclosure,  183  ft.  long 
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by  148  ft.  wide,  surrounded  by  a  Doric 
portico  of  22  columns  on  the  longer, 
and  of  17  columns  on  the  shorter  sides. 
It  was  formerly  called  the  Forum  Nun- 
dinarium,  or  weekly  market.  The 
columns  of  the  portico  are  covered  with 
stucco,  the  lower  third  plain  and  painted 
red,  the  upper  portion  fluted  and  painted 
alternately  red  and  yellow.  Under  the 
portico  open  numerous  apartments  of 
uniform  size,  a  mess-room,  a  guard-house 
or  prison,  a  kitchen  supplied  with  the  ne- 
cessary conveniences  for  cooking,  stables 
for  horses,  an  oil-mill,  a  room  for  making 
soap,  and  other  minor  offices.  Above 
was  a  second  floor,  approached  by  three 
narrow  flights  of  steps,  and  by  one 
of  better  construction  leading  to  the 
chambers  which  were  probably  occu- 
pied by  the  officers.  This  upper  floor 
had  a  hanging  wooden  gallery  under  the 
roof  of  the  portico.  When  first  exca- 
vated, every  part  of  these  barracks  ex- 
hibited reminiscences  of  gladiatorial  life. 
On  the  surface  of  the  9th  column  of  the 
eastern  portico  various  inscriptions  and 
drawings  were  found,  rudely  scratched 
upon  the  stucco,  including  the  figure  of 
a  fighting  gladiator,  with  his  name 
"Valerius,"  and  the  numerals  XX  to 
denote,  as  is  supposed,  that  he  had  been 
twenty  times  victorious.  Other  scrib- 
blings  and  rude  sketches,  with  several 
unfinished  sentences,  were  observed  in 
some  of  the  public  rooms;  and  on  the 
wall  near  the  small  theatre  the  names  of 
the  three  gladiators,  Pomponius  Faus- 
tinus,  Ampliatus,  and  N.  Popidius 
Rufus,  were  found  inscribed.  On  the 
walls  of  the  principal  apartment  on 
the  ground-floor  were  paintings  of 
two  trophies,  one  of  which  still  exists 
in  the  Museum.  In  the  guard-room 
were  found  4  skeletons  with  their  legs 
fastened  into  iron  stocks  ;  the  latter 
have  been  removed  to  Naples  and  re- 
placed by  a  model ;  but  the  skulls  have 
been  allowed  to  remain.  In  the  sleep- 
ing apartments  numerous  helmets  of 
bronze  and  iron,  richly  ornamented 
sword-belts  of  bronze,  greaves  for  the 
legs,  shields,  bolts  for  the  archers, 
lances,  swords,  strigils,  leather  belts,  and 
various  minor  articles  were  discovered. 


In  the  officers*  rooms  on  the  upper 
floor  were  found  helmets  of  various 
kinds,  some  with  vizors,  others  inlaid 
or  covered  with  exquisite  bas-reliefs, 
greaves  adorned  with  sculptures  of  the 
same  kind,  swords  of  superior  work-, 
manship  with  ivory  handles,  and  nume- 
rous articles  of  female  dress  and  deco- 
ration, of  the  richest  kind,  proving  that 
the  families  of  the  officers  lived  in 
the  barracks  with  them.  Among  the 
ornaments  were  two  necklaces  of  mas- 
sive gold,  one  of  which  was  set  with 
emeralds,  several  gold  finger-rings, 
ear-rings,  and  bracelets  containing  pre- 
cious stones,  gilt  pins  for  the  hair,  and 
chests  of  fine  linen  and  cloth  of  gold. 
One  of  these  upper  rooms  contained 
18  skeletons  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, one  of  an  infant,  and  several  of 
dogs.  In  the  supposed  stable  near 
the  foot  of  the  staircase  was  found  the 
skeleton  of  a  horse,  the  remains  of 
harness  with  bronze  ornaments,  and 
the  hay  stuffing  of  a  saddle.  Under 
the  stairs  was  a  human  skeleton  carry- 
ing cups  of  silver.  Inside  one  of  the 
entrance  gates  34  skeletons  were  huddled 
together,  perhaps  those  of  killed  or 
badly  wounded  gladiators.  The  whole 
number  of  skeletons  found  here  was  63 
(1766-94). 

We  now  return  into  the  Street  of 
StabisB,  and  proceeding  a  short  dis- 
tance up  it,  turn  to  the  rt.,  into  a 
street  opposite  that  of  Isis,  which  will 
take  us  in  about  8  min.  to 

*The  Amphitheatre,  situated  at  the 
S.E:  angle  of  the  city  walls,  and  occu- 
pying nearly  all  the  space  between 
the  gate  leading  to  Nocera  and  that 
to  the  Sarno.  It  is  more  recent, 
smaller,  and  lees  perfect  in  the  sub- 
structions of  the  arena  than  those  of 
Capua  and  Pozzuoli,  but  more  ancient 
than  the  Coliseum  of  Rome,  which  was 
not  opened  till  the  year  after  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii.  Its  form,  as 
usual,  is  elliptical.  The  major  axis, 
including  the  walls,  is  430  ft.,  being 
190  less  than  that  of  the  Coliseum; 
the  minor  axis  is  335  ft.,  178  less  than 
that  of  the  Coliseum.    It  has  none  of 
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lower  slopes  of  Monte  d'Auro,  an  off- 
shoot from  the  limestone  range  of 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo.  It  is  built,  for 
the  most  part,  along  a  sheltered  beach, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
Bay  from  Vesuvius  to  Misenum.  The 
position  of  the  town  protects  it  from 
the  east  winds.  It  arose  from  the 
ruins  of  Stabia,  which  was  first  de- 
stroyed by  Sylla  during  the  Social 
War,  and  afterwards  overwhelmed  by 
the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  a.d. 
79.  The  excavations  made  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  city  have  been  filled 
up  :  several  fragments  of  sculpture, 
some  illegible  papyri  and  paintings, 
and  a  few  skeletons,  were  discovered 
in  1745.  No  excavations  have  since 
been  undertaken.  The  higher  ground 
on  the  1.  as  Castellammare  is  entered, 
is  the  site  of  Stabise,  which  pro- 
bably extended  from  the  sea  to  some 
distance  inland,  for  numerous  remains 
have  been  traced  almost  as  far  as  Gra- 
gnano.  After  its  destruction  by  Sylla, 
Stabise  ceased  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  maritime  cities  of  Campania,  and 
the  site  appears  to  have  been  partially 
covered  by  the  villas  of  the  Romans, 
who  were  attracted  to  it  by  its  mine- 
ral waters  and  the  salubrity  of  the 
climate. 

At  StabuB  the  elder  Pliny  perished 
during  the  eruption  which  de- 
stroyed Pompeii.  Having  been  unable 
to  approach  the  shore  at  Retina,  he 
landed  here,  at  the  villa  of  his  friend 
Pomponianus,  but  was  unable  to  remain 
on  account  of  the  showers  of  stones  and 
ashes;  and  while  endeavouring  to  escape 
in  the  direction  of  the  seashore  was 
suffocated  by  the  noxious  fumes  that 
filled  the  air.  (Cf.  PUn.  Lib.  VI.,  Ep. 
16.) 

The  modern  town  dates  from  the 
building  of  the  Cast  ell  o,  whence  it 
derives  its  name,  by  the  Emperor  Fre- 
derick II.  in  the  13th  cent.  Charles  I. 
added  walls  and  towers,  and  Alfonso  I. 
further  strengthened  it.  The  name 
cthe  town  often  occurs  subsequently 
'he  history  of  the  contests  for  the 


possession  of  S.  Italy.  Charles  II.  of 
Anjou  built  the  royal  palace  of  Quisi- 
sana,  much  resorted  to  by  Joanna  U. 
and  the  later  Bourbons,  to  whom  are 
due  the  arsenal  and  the  docks.  The 
town,  a  long  street  skirting  the  sea, 
with  narrow  streets  leading  up  the  hill 
from  it,  presents  no  object  of  any  great 
interest. 

The  Cattle  has  been  already  referred 
to.  Beatrice,  the  daughter  of  Manfred, 
and  sister  of  Constance  queen  of  Ara- 
gou,  was  confined  in  it  after  the  battle 
of  Benevento ;  but  was  released  by  the 
admiral,  Ruggiero  di  Loria,  after  his 
victory  over  the  squadron  of  Charles  I. 
in  1284,  when  Prince  Charles,  the  king's 
son,  fell  into  his  hands. 

The  Quay  presents  a  busy  and  ani- 
mated scene,  and  along  the  shore  are 
cotton  factories,  tanyards,  building- 
yards,  &c.  The  Port  is  3  or  4  fathoms 
deep,  and  is  protected  by  a  small 
mole.  It  contains  a  naval  arsenal  and 
dockyard,  where  some  of  the  ships  of 
the  Italian  royal  navy  are  built. 

The  Bay,  bounded  on  the  N.  W.  by 
Capo  Bruno,  and  on  the  S.W.  by  Capo 
d' Orlando,  is  deep,  with  a  sandy  beach. 

The  Mineral  Waters,  which  have  been 
extolled  by  G-alen,  Pliny,  and  Columella, 
are  still  held  in  high  repute  by  the 
Neapolitan  physicians  on  account  of 
their  efficacy  in  rheumatic,  paralytic, 
and  gouty  affections.  They  now  from 
the  base  of  Monte  d'Auro,  and  are 
within  a  short  distance  of  each  other, 
the  principal  being  on  the  roadside, 
opposite  the  arsenal.  Their  temperature 
is  moderate,  seldom  exceeding  65°  Fahr. 
They  were  analysed  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  scientific  commission.  There  are 
12  springs :  —  1.  Aequa  JFerrata,  a 
mild  chalybeate,  in  some  respects 
similar  to  that  of  Tunbridge  Wells. 
It  rises  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Strada  Cantieri.  2.  Aequa  Mossa, 
a  mild  chalybeate,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion of  saline  matter.  It  rises  also 
in  the  Strada  Cantieri.  3.  Aequa 
Ferrata  del  PozzillOy  the  strongest  of 
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the  chalybeates,  confomuig  a  larger 
proportion  of  iron  than  the  waters  of 
Toplitz,  with  carbonic  add  gas,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  salts.  It  is  in  repute 
in  cases  of  general  debility.  4.  Acqua 
Ferrata  Nuova,  a  recently  discovered 
chalybeate  of  a  mild  character,  much 
used  for  weak  eyes  and  external  appli- 
cation. 5.  Acqua  Acidola,  one  of  the 
springs,  described  by  Pliny,  under  the 
name  of  Acqua  Media,  which  is  now 
given  to  the  next.  It  is  analogous  to 
the  waters  of  Spa  and  Pyrmont,  and 
derives  its  modern  name  from  the  acid 
taste  caused  by  the  predominance  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  with  small  propor- 
tions of  saline  matter.  It  is  used  in 
calculous  complaints.  It  rises  in  the 
Strada  Cantieri.  6.  Acqua  Media,  a 
saline  acidulous  water,  with  a  large 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  it  re- 
sembles a  good  deal  that  of  Seltzer,  but 
is  more  agreeable.  It  is  much  used  in 
affections  of  the  stomach  and  digestive 
organs,  and  externally  in  baths  tor  cu- 
taneous diseases.  It  rises  opposite  the 
gate  of  the  Arsenal.  7.  Acqua  della 
Spaccata,  resembling  Acqua  Media,  but 
it  is  more  saline,  and  emits  a  smell  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  8.  Acqua  Nuova 
del  Muraglione,  a  very  useful  water, 
having  some  analogy  to  that  of  Chelten- 
ham; but  containing  more  saline  matter 
and  carbonic  acid  gas.  It  rises  under 
the  road  which  leads  to  the  convent  of 
Pozzano.  9.  Acqua  Solfureo-Ferrata,  a 
peculiar  combination  of  a  chalybeate  and 
saline  with  a  sulphureous  water,  with  a 
large  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 
It  is  used  both  internally  and  externally. 
It  issues  in  a  garden  near  Acqua  della 
Spaccata,  and  diffuses  an  odour  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  over  the  whole 
place.  10.  Acqua  Sol/urea  del  Mu- 
raglione, analogous  to  that  of  Harro- 
gate, but  more  active  on  account  of  its 
large  proportion  of  saline  ingredients. 
It  is  in  high  repute  in  cases  of  gout, 
visceral  obstructions,  and  cutaneous 
diseases,  and  is  celebrated  among  the 
Italians  for  its  power  of  relieving  obesity . 
It  rises  about  100  yards  outside  the 
town,  and  50  from  the  sea.  11.  Acqua 
della  Mogna,  a  water  containing  traces 


of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  with  saline  matter.  It  is  mnch 
used  in  cutaneous  affections ;  hence  the 
name  by  which  it  is  designated.  12. 
Acqua  della  Tigna,  similar  to  the  pre* 
ceding,  and  used  for  the  same  class  of 
diseases. 

The  Neighbourhood  of  Gastellammare 
abounds  in  delightful  walks  and  rides, 
especially  along  the  declivities  of  the 
hill  above  the  town,  which  are  shaded 
by  copses  of  chestnut  trees.  In  the 
lower  outskirts  of  the  wood  lie  scat- 
tered many  pretty  villas,  several  of 
which  are  let  in  the  summer*  Donkeys 
for  any  of  the  short  excursions,  1  or  2 
frs.  Beautifully  situated  on  the  hill, 
£  hr.  from  Castellammare,  is  the  Royal 
Palace  or  Casino  of  Quisisana  (ticket 
for  palace  and  garden  to  be  obtained 
at  the  Palace  at  Naples ;  the  park  can 
be  entered  without  a  ticket).  The 
palace  stands  on  the  site  of  a  house 
erected  by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  who 
called  it  Casa  Sana,  from  the  salu- 
brity of  its  climate.  Ladislaus  and 
his  sister  Joanna  II.  often  made  it 
their  residence  during  the  outbreaks  of 
the  plague  of  Naples.  Ferdinand  I.,  of 
Bourbon,  modernised  the  edifice,  and 
acknowledged  the  benefit  which  his 
health  derived  from  this  delicious  re- 
sidence by  changing  its  name  to  Qui~si~ 
sana  ("here  one  becomes  healthy"). 
The  grounds  around  are  intersected 
with  paths  leading  to  the  summit  of 
Monte  Coppola  (|  hr.)  a  conical  hill 
clothed  with  chestnut-trees,  and  com- 
manding fine  views  of  the  Bay.  The  royal 
domain,  embracing  the  extensive  forest, 
descended  to  the  Bourbons  of  Naples 
from  the  Farnese  family,  whose  ancestor 
Pier  Luigi  purchased  the  fief  of  Ca- 
stellammare for  50,000  ducats,  and 
presented  it  to  his  son  Ottavio,  when 
the  latter  married  Margaret,  a  natural 
daughter  of  Charles  Y.  It  is  now  used 
as  a  shooting  box. 

The  Convent  of  "Pozzano,  founded 
by  Gtonsalvo  de  Cordova  in  the  16th 
cent.,  occupies  the  site  of  a  temple 
of  Diana.    The  wooden  cross  in  front 
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of  it  stands  on  an  ancient  altar,  dis- 
covered in  1585.  The  oh.  contains  an 
image  of  the  Virgin  found  in  a  well 
in  the  11th  cent.,  and  held  in  much 
veneration  by  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

Oragnano  (12,278  Inhab.),  f  hr. 
from  Castellammare,  well  known  for 
its  manufactures  of  maccaroni  and  its 
red  wine.  3  m.  beyond,  along  a  bridle 
road,  is 

Lettere  (5640  Inhab.),  beautifully 
placed  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain. 
It  preserves  in  its  name  a  memorial  of 
the  epithet  Lactarii^  given  once  to  these 
mountains.  The  hill  is  crowned  by  its 
ruined  and  picturesque  castle,  once  a 
stronghold  of  the  Miroballo  family, 
which  commands  an  extensive  and 
lovely  view  of  the  Bay  and  of  the  plain 
from  Nocera  to  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
and  the  mountains  beyond  Sarno  and 
Nola. 

Monte  San?  Angelo,  or  St.  Angelo 
ai  tre  Pizzi,  the  Mons  G-aurus,  is  the 
central  group  of  that  ridge  of  mountains 
called  by  the  ancients  Montes  Lactarii, 
from  the  richness  of  their  pastures  and 
the  excellence  of  their  milk.  The 
highest  peak  of  the  Sant'  Angelo  is 
4722  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  ascent 
will  take  about  5  hrs.,  and  3  to 
return,  which  can  be  varied  by  coming 
down  on  the  side  of  Vico,  and  driving 
from  there  to  Castellammare.  Guide 
and  donkey,  5  frs.  On  reaching  a 
high  plateau,  called  the  Mipiano  di 
JFaito,  the  path  traverses  a  fine  old 
beech  forest,  in  which  are  the  snow- 
pits  that  supply  in  part  the  town 
of  Naples  with  ice  in  summer.  On  the 
summit,  which  is  the  highest  point 
round  the  Bay  of  Naples,  there  is  a 
small  chapel,  where  water  can  be  ob- 
tained. B  ut  before  starting  from  Castel- 
lammare it  will  be  necessary  to  procure 
the  keg  of  the  door  leading  to  it.  The 
magnificent  view  that  it  commands 
extends  from  Monte  Circello  beyond 
Terracina,  and  the  Meta  on  the  frontier 
of  the  Abruzzi  to  Monte  Terminio,  be- 


yond Avellino,  to  the  Alburnus  E.  of . 
Peestum,  and  the  mountains  that  stretch 
from  the  Cilento  and  the  Ghilf  of  Poli- 
oastro  towards  Calabria,  including  the 
whole  expanse  of  the  bays  of  Naples, 
Q-aeta,  and  Salerno. 

Many  other  beautiful  rides,  especially 
one  leading  by  Gragnano,  or  Pimonte, 
to  a  very  large  and  old  cypress-tree,  will 
be  easily  pointed  out  by  the  donkey 
drivers. 

Castellammare  is  a  capital  place  to 
stay  at  for  those  who  wish  to  visit 
Pompeii  frequently.  It  is  also  con- 
veniently situated  as  a  central  point 
from  which  excursions  may  be  made 
along  both  shores  of  the  Sorrentine 
promontory. 


c.  Castellammare  to  Amalfi. 

Any  of  the  following  routes  may  be 
chosen,  but  inquiry  should  be  made 
before  starting  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
roads  which  lead  over  the  hills. 

1.  By  the  railway  to  Vietri,  and 
thence  by  the  carriage-road  along  the 
coast. 

2.  By  railway  or  the  high  road  to 
Pagani,  and  thence  on  horseback  by  the 
Torre  di  Chiunzo  and  Tramonti  to 
Maiori,  where  the  coast-road  is  fallen 
into. 

3.  By  the  path  over  the  Piccolo  S. 
Angelo,  a  ride  of  about  6  hrs. ;  in  some 
placeg  the  path  is  so  bad  that  it  will  be 
safer  to  walk.  This  route  lies  through 
the  village  of  Pimonte,  over  the  ridge 
of  the  Piccolo  San?  Angelo.  The 
view  from  the  summit  of  the  Pass 
is  extremely  grand,  the  Boft  beauty  of 
the  two  bays  contrasting  finely  with 
the  wildness  of  the  mountain.  The  de- 
scent on  the  Amalfi  side  winds  down  to 
the  sea  through  wooded  ravines. 

4.  Another,  and  perhaps  easier  route, 
is  by  a  track,  in  5J  hrs.,  which  branches 
off  to  the  1.  at  the  foot  of  the  little  St. 
Angelo,   and,   after  winding   through 
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chestnut  woods,  descends  by  Poggerola 
to  Amalfi. 

5.  By  Pimonte  and  the  Via  della 
Crocelle  to  Agerola,  and  thence  to  the 
fort  of  St.  Lazaro,  with  lovely  views 
and  Conca. 

6.  By  the  Via  delle  Crocelle  on  the 
1.  to  the  ancient  JFerriera>  or  iron- 
works, and  the  valley  of  Amalfi. 

7.  By  a  tolerable  bridle-path  passing 
through  Qragnano  and  the  Tends  di 
Lettere  to  Monte  Faito,  from  whence 
there  is  a  magnificent  view  of  the  bays 
of  Naples  and  Salerno.  From  Faito 
Amalfi  is  reached  by  a  winding  descent, 
passing,  on  the  rt.  the  castle  of  Fratta, 
and  through  Ravello.  This  is  the  only 
route  by  which  travellers  crossing  the 
mountains  can  visit  Amalfi  and  Ravello 
on  the  same  day ;  it  will  take  about 
6  hours.  For  pedestrians  there  is  a 
shorter  path  to  Ravello  by  Megano 
and  the  Tavola  di  Cerito. 

On  all  these  expeditions  shod  donkeys 
should  not  be  taken.  For  Amalfi  and 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Costiera,  see 
Exc.  IV. 

d.  Castellammare  to  Soebento. 

Carriages  may  be  had  at  the  stat.  : 
2  horses,  5  frs.,  1  horse,  3  frs.,  with  a 
buonamano  to  the  coachman.  A  seat 
in  a  carriage  can  sometimes  be  obtained 
for  1£  fr.  The  distance  is  about  8 
m. ;  the  journey  will  under  ordinary 
circumstances  occupy  1 J  hr. 

The  road  from  Castellammare  to 
Sorrento  is  one  of  the  finest  drives 
in  this  beautiful  region.  It  is  carried 
boldly  along  the  cliffs  which  in  many 
places  rise  perpendicularly  from  the 
sea,  and,  like  the  mountains  behind,  are 
of  limestone,  which  forms  the  funda- 
mental rock  on  the  side  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  This  limestone  exhibits  no 
indications  of  igneous  action;  but  in 
several  ravines  the  geologist  will  ob- 
serve that  the  volcanic  tufa  has  insi- 
nuated itself.  The  old  pathway  or 
mule-track  over    the   mountains    be- 


tween the  two  towns  is  even  perhaps 
richer  than  the  coast-road  in  pictur- 
esque beauty. 

On  leaving  Castellammare  the  road 
passes  below  the  Convent  of  Pozzano, 
and  traverses  the  headland  of  Capo 
d' Orlando,  which  gives  its  name  to  the 
victory  gained  on  this  coast  by  Rug- 
giero  di  Loria,  July  14,  1299,  who 
commanded  the  fleet  of  James  II.,  King 
of  Aragon,  against  that  of  Ms  brother 
Frederick  II.,  King  of  Sicily,  com- 
manded by  Federigo  Doria.  The  Sicilian 
fleet  was  almost  annihilated,  and  Fre- 
derick narrowly  escaped  being  made 
prisoner.  Some  curious  species  of  fossil 
fishes,  of  the  cretaceous  or  oolitic 
period,  are  found  in  the  limestone 
which  forms  this  headland.  In  the 
sea  at  its  base  rise  numerous  mineral 
springs,  emitting  a  most  fetid  odour 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 

Beyond  the  Capo  d' Orlando  we  reach 

Vico  and  Equa,  two  towns  separated 
by  a  deep  ravine,  forming  one  united 
eomune  under  the  name  of  Vico 
Fquense  (11,208  Inhab.),  recalling  the 
Vicus  sEquanus  of  the  Romans.  The 
road  traverses  Vico,  situated  upon  a 
rocky  eminence,  surrounded  by  olive- 
groves,  which  produce  excellent  oil.  It 
was  built  by  Charles  II.  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Goths,  and  was  the 
favourite  residence  of  that  monarch  and 
of  other  kings  of  Naples.  The  principal 
ch.,  called  the  Cathedral,  although  there 
is  no  Bishop's  see,  contains  the  tomb 
of  Gaetano  JFilangieri,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Scienza  della  Legislations . 
During  the  residence  of  Charles  II.  at 
Vico  the  ambassadors  of  Philip  le  Hardi 
arrived  from  France  to  demand  the  hand 
of  the  princess  dementia  for  his  third 
son,  Charles  of  Valois.  The  ambassa- 
dors, at  the  request  of  the  Queen  of 
France  (Mary  of  Brabant),  were  accom- 
panied by  their  wives,  who  were  charged 
by  her  Majesty  to  examine  the  young 
princess,  and  ascertain  if  she  had  any 
personal  defects,  as  her  father,  Charles 
II.,  had  been  lame  from  birth.  The 
Queen  of  Naples  considered  this  inquiry 
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derogatory  to  her  daughter,  and  endea- 
voured to  evade  it,  bat  at  length  con- 
sented to  allowthe  princess  to  submit,  on 
condition  that  the  should  be  covered 
with  a  delicate  silk  robe.  The  wires 
of  the  ambassadors  not  appearing 
to  be  satisfied  with  this  inspection, 
dementia  exclaimed  in  Latin,  Norn 
amittam  regnwm  OalUm  pro  ista  m- 
ferula,  and,  throwing  off  the  covering, 
satisfied  the  ladies  that  she  was  worthy 
of  being  the  wife  of  a  French  prince. 
She  was  the  mother  of  Philip  VI.,  who 
was  defeated  by  our  Black  Prince  at 
the  battle  of  Crecy . 

Beyond  Vico  the  road  crosses  a  deep 
ravine  by  a  handsome  viaduct  of  5 
double  arches.  Soon  after,  pedestrians 
fond  of  romantic  scenery  may  send  on 
their  carriage,  and  follow  a  steep  path 
on  the  L  which  ascends  to  the  village 
of  AlberOy  and  thence  descend  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  hill,  and  rejoin  the 
high  road  near  the  ch.  of  Meta.  The 
view  from  the  top  of  the  pass  over  the 
Piano  di  Sorrento  will  well  repay  the 
additional  fatigue.  From  the  bridge, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  the  Marina  of Seiano, 
a  pretty  village  with  a  picturesque 
Martello  tower,  and  some  houses  with 
arcades  and  flat  roofs,  the  road  ascends, 
amongst  vineyards  and  olive  planta- 
tions, over  the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  whence 
we  look  down  upon  the  whole  expanse 
of 

The  Piano  di  Sorrento,  an  irregular 
plain  of  about  3  m.  in  length,  nearly 
300  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  pro- 
tected by  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  from 
the  £.  and  S.  winds,  to  both  of  which 
nearly  all  the  other  places  in  the  Bay 
of  Naples  are  more  or  less  exposed.    It 
is  intersected  by  numerous  ravines  or 
picturesque  winding  gorges,  which  are 
worn  deep  by  the  torrents  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  are  fre- 
auently  covered,  where  there  is  sufficient 
h  orange  and  olive  trees.    The 
position   of  the  plain   gives 
e  advantages  of  the  climate 
•  with  few  of  its  defects ;  its 
re  is  generally  pure  and  dry, 


tempered  by  a  regular  land  and  sea 
breeze.  In  addition  to  its  fine  climate, 
the  villas  and  farms  which  are  profusely 
scattered  over  the  plain  are  rich  in 
orange  groves  and  vineyards,  presenting 
to  the  eye  the  appearance  of  one  vast 
garden,  in  which  the  pomegranate,  the 
mulberry,  the  fig,  and  the  apple  are 
mingled  with  the  aloe,  the  olive,  the 
carouba,  and  the  acacia. 

All  these  advantages  combine  to 
render  this  district  delightful;  and  it  is, 
consequently,  not  surprising  that  a  spot, 
peculiarly  agreeable  after  the  noise  and 
heat  and  bustle  and  smells  of  Naples, 
should  have  become  so  popular  among 
travellers  as  a  summer  residence.  Its 
salubrity  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
Boman  physicians.  The  Emperor  An- 
toninus Pius  was  sent  to  it  by  Galen 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health ;  Augustus 
resided  here  for  the  same  purpose ; 
Marcus  Agrippa  and  Pollius  Felix  had 
villas  in  the  plain,  the  magnificence  of 
the  latter  has  been  recorded  in  the 
verses  of  Statins.  Bernardo  Tasso  de- 
scribes the  air  as  being  so  serene  and 
temperate  that  man  almost  becomes  im- 
mortal under  its  influence.  Its  wine  was 
praised  by  Pliny,  and  by  several  poets. 

Inde  legit  Capreas,  promontorinmque  Minerre, 
Et  Sorrentinos  generosos  palmite  collea. 

Ovid.  Met.  xv.  Y09. 

Sanentinabibis;  necmurrbina  picta,  nee  anrum 
Some ;  dabant  calioes  haw  tibi  vina  snoa. 

Martial.  JT.  ex. 

Snrrenttna  vafer  qui  mfecet  faece  Falerna 
Vina,  oolombino  limom  bene  oolligit  ovo  ; 
Qoatenns  ima  petit  volvena  aliena  viteltas. 

Hon.  Sat.  n.  rv.  55. 

Descending  along  the  steep  side  of 
the  hill  from  the  Punta  di  Scutolo,  we 
enter 

Meta  (7229  Inhab. — Inn  and  Pen- 
sion, Villa  di  Sorrento),  at  the  £.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Piano,  a  clean  and  thriv- 
ing town  with  two  small  sandy  coves, 
or  Marinas.  The  eh.  of  the  Madonna 
del  Zauro,  before  which  the  road  passes, 
is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  a 
Temple  of  Minerva,  and  is  remarkable 
for  the  venerable  olive-trees  which  grow 
in  front  of  it.    The  deep  ravine  of  Meta, 
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— excavated  in  the  yolcanio  tufa,  here 
extensively  quarried  as  building  Btone — 
one  of  the  striking  chasms  which  inter- 
sect the  plain,  is  crossed  by  the  Ponte 
Maggiore,  near  which  an  ancient  ceme- 
tery was  discovered. 
The  next  Tillage  is 

Carotto,  stretching  almost  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  hills  to  the  Marina  di 
Catsano,  which  carries  on  an  active 
trade  in  fruit  with  Naples.    Then 

Pozzopiano,  remarkable  for  its  rich 
orange  gardens.    Follows 

Sanf  Agnello,  so-called  from  a  large 
ch.  dedicated  to  that  saint.  About  £  m. 
on  the  rt.  of  S.  Agnello,  near  the  sea- 
shore, is  the  Albergo  delta  CucumeUa. 

Beyond  S.  Agnello  the  road  passes 
on  the  1.  the  Villa  Quarracino  on  the 
slope  of  the  hill,  commanding  a  noble 
view  of  the  coast.  It  is  now  an  hotel, 
deservedly  called  Bellevue.  Beyond 
it,  also  on  the  1.  of  the  road,  is  a  house 
which  is  supposed  to  stand  upon  the 
site  of  a  Temple  of  Venus.  At  the  foot 
of  a  flight  of  steps  opening  towards  the 
road  is  a  gigantic  myrtle-tree,  which  it 
does  not  require  any  extraordinary  exer- 
cise of  faith  to  regard  as  the  descendant 
of  those  which  were  planted  here  in 
Pagan  times,  as  sacred  to  the  goddess ; 
it  is  more  than  3  ft.  in  girth. 


e.  SOEEENTO  AND  NEIGHBORHOOD. 

The  drive  through  the  suburbs  be- 
tween high  vineyard  walls  is  very  un- 
interesting, and  as  damp  and  cold  in 
bad  weather  as  it  is  hot  and  dusty  in 
fine,  so  that  the  traveller  is  not  sorry 
to  reach 

Sorrento  (7194  Inhab.)  Hotels:  H. 
de  la  Sirene  and  H.  Tasso ;  both  kept 
by  the  brothers  Gargiulo — the  two 
oldest  established  hotels  in  Sorrento, 
situated  close  together  on  the  cliff  over- 
hanging the  sea:  rooms  and  arrange- 
ments clean  and  comfortable;  cuisine 
good ;  table-d'hdte ;  hot  and  cold  baths, 


and  private  flights  of  steps  to  the  shore, 
where  baths  are  erected  during  the 
summer,  and  boats  are  kept  for  the  con- 
venience  of  visitors ;  English,  French, 
and  German  spoken.  Charges  high, 
the  same  as  at  the  best  hotels  at  Naples. 
Arrangements  can  be  made  for  living 
en  pension  at  from  10  to  12  frs.  a  day. —  » 
H.  Tramontane  and  H.  Villa  Nardi,  kept 
by  Tramontano ;  also  close  together  and 
overlooking  the  sea,  and  with  stairs 
to  the  shore,  and  a  pleasant  garden ; 
comfortable,  and  charges  moderate; 
arrangements  for  pension  at  from  10  to 
12  frs.  a  day.  Recommended  for  the 
attention  paid  to  invalids. — H.  de  la 
Grande  Bretagne,  or  Santa  Severina,  kept 
by  the  brothers  Fiorentino  of  the  H.  de 
la  Ville  at  Naples ;  in  a  lovely  situation 
overlooking  the  sea;  clean  and  very 
comfortable  ;  charges  very  moderate ; 
pension  8  to  10  frs.  a  day. — H  Vittoria, 
formerly  Rispolij  kept  by  the  same  pro- 
prietors, near  the  entrance  to  the  town, 
or  the  side  of  Vico;  the  approach  is 
through  an  orange-grove,  and  in  the 
garden  is  a  terrace  commanding  a  lovely 
view  over  the  Bay  of  Naples  and  Vesu- 
vius ;  comfortable  ;  charges  and  pension 
as  at  the  Tasso  and  Sirena. — H.  et  Pen- 
sion  du  Club  de  Sorrento  at  the  Villa  Fal- 
con, above  the  Club  or  Casino,  with 
gardens  and  orange-groves  overlooking 
the  sea;  family  boarding-house;  charge* 
moderate;  reading-room  with  English 
and  American  newspapers,  periodicals, 
&c. — The  Rosa  Magra  and  the  Cam- 
pagna  are  second-rate  inns,  in  the 
suburbs,  and  are  principally  frequented 
by  artists,  who  can  board  and  lodge  for 
4  to  5  frs.  a-day. — At  La  Cucumella, 
in  the  Piano  di  Sorrento,  and  near 
the  ch.  of  S.  Agnello,  are  2  hotels, 
where  persons  can  obtain  good  board 
and  lodging  at  from  6  to  7  frs.  a  day. 

Furnished  Villas  and  Apartments  may 
be  found  in  abundance,  varying  of 
course  in  price  according  to  the  situa- 
tion and  accommodation  required.  The 
Hotel  Belvidere,  belonging  to  the  owners 
of  the  Sirena  and  Tasso,  is  generally  let 
to  families,  who  can  make  arrange- 
ments, including  lodging  and  board, 
by  the  day,  week,  or  month;  it  is 
inland,  and  .suited  for  a  winter  r** 
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sidence,  and  commands  splendid  views. 
As  some  guide  to  the  visitor,  we  may 
mention  that  the  Villa  Correale,  with 
a  very  extensive  orange  garden  and 
beautiful  view,  and  the  Villa  Serra 
Capriola  in  the  Piano,  with  a  good 
garden  and  access  to  the  sea,  let 
generally  at  from  300  to  400  frs.  a 
month;  the  Villa  Spinelli,  for  250; 
besides  many  others  at  the  same  or 
at  lower  rates.  A  single  suite  of 
apartments  ranges  from  150  to  200 
francs  a  month. 

With  regard  to  Provisions,  the  oranges 
and  the  figs  and  honey  are  delicious  ; 
we  have  Boccaccio's  authority  for  the 
excellence  of  the  veal ;  the  pigs  are 
considered  to  justify  their  ancient  title 
of  Cittadinidi Sorrento;  fish  is  abundant ; 
the  agreeable  wine  of  Conti  costs  ordi- 
narily 20  frs.  a  barrel  of  60  bottles; 
the  milk  and  butter  are  excellent. 
From  the  milk  clotted  cream  and  cream 
cheese  are  made,  as  well  as  a  favourite 
dish  called  Giuncata  (from  giunco,  a 
rush),  recalling  both  in  name  and  in 
reality  the  junket  of  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  which  appears  from  this  to 
have  had  an  Italian  origin. 

Carriages  may  be  had  at  about  the 

following  charges : — 

Francs. 
A  light  carriage,  with  3  horses,  from  Sor- 
rento to  the  Castellammare  rly.  stat.    .  6 

Ditto  with  2  horses 5 

Ditto  to  Pompeii  and  back  (3  horses)    .    .  20 

To  Pompeii  only  id.    ...  12 

To  go  and  return 20 

To  Cava,  Vietrl,  and  Salerno  id,      ...  25 

With  a  buonamano  of  from  I  to  4  frs. 
to  the  driver  according  to  the  length  of 
the  drive. 

Horses,  about  5  frs.  the  ride.  Donkeys, 
2  frs.  a  short  excursion,  5  frs.  a  long 
one  (see  further  under  the  different, 
excursions).  Boats  can  be  obtained  at 
the  hotels;  to  Capri  and  back  with  2 
oars,  8  to  10  frs.;  with  4  oars,  12  to 
15  frs.;  with  6  oars,  20  to  25  frs. 
Market-boats  to  Naples  at  daybreak 
every  morning  in  3  hrs.,  returning 
in  the  afternoon,  with  a  fair  breeze, 
in  2  hrs. ;  fare,  2  frs.,  besides  the  trifle 
each  passenger  is  expected  to  drop 
into  the  box  which  is  handed  round 
during  the  voyage  to  purchase  masses 
for  the  souls  m  purgatory !     During 


the  summer  months  a  small  steamer 
leaves  Naples  for  Sorrento  and  Capri, 
returning  the  same  evening. 

English  prescriptions  are  made  up 
with  English  medicines  by  Don  G. 
Simone,  an  apothecary  at  Carotto,  l£ 
m.  from  Sorrento,  on  the  road  to 
Castellammare. 

Sorrento  Inlaid  Woodwork. — Sorrento 
has  become  celebrated  for  its  manu-* 
facture  of  inlaid  woodwork,  something 
of  the  description  of  that  made  at 
Tunbridge  Wells,  but  with  consider- 
ably more  artistic  taste.  The  two 
principal  manufactures  and  shops  are 
those  of  Luigi  Gargiulo,  near  the  Sedile, 
who  has  received  several  prize  Exhibi- 
tion medals  for  his  works ;  and  of  Michele 
Grandvitte,  nearer  the  Tasso  and  Sirena 
hotels.  Both  also  make  boxes  in  the 
odoriferous  cypress-wood,  so  effective 
in  preserving  furs  and  woollens  from 
the  attacks  of  moths.  Sorrento  has 
some  renown  also  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  silk  stockings,  to  be  ob- 
tained at  the  shops  of  Maresca  and 
Castellano  ;  and  for  silk  scarves,  similar 
to  the  Roman  ones,  at  the  shop  of 
Miccio,  all  in  the  Str.  S.  Cesario. 

The  Episcopal  city  of  Sorrento  has 
been  likened  to   "a  well-sung  poem 
that  opens  modestly  and  improves  on 
acquaintance."     Its    situation    is    ex- 
tremely picturesque,    bordered    on  3 
sides  by  deep  ravines  excavated  in  the 
volcanic   tufa,    while  on    the   fourth 
a  precipice  descends  abruptly  to  the 
water's  edge.   It  is  surrounded  by  high 
mediaeval  walls,  and  on  entering  the 
town  from  the  E.,  we  cross  the  deep 
ravine  which  forms,  as  it  were,  the 
ditch  of  the  fortress,  by  a  bridge  rest- 
ing on  double  arches,   of  which   the 
foundations  at  least  are  of  Roman  con- 
struction. 

The  ancient  city  was  the  Surrenturn 
of  the  Romans  and  the  2vpp€vr6y  of  the 
Greeks,  who  preserved  the  ancient 
name  which  commemorated  its  con- 
nection with  the  Syrens,  an  antiquity 
which  may  be  considered  modest  com- 
pared with  that  claimed  for  it  by 
its  reverend  historian,  who  declares 
that  it  was  founded  by  Shem,  the  son 
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of  Noah!  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an 
irruption  of  the  sea  in  the  catastrophe 
which  overwhelmed  Pompeii ;  for  many 
substructions  are  now  visible  below  the 
cliffs  on  which  the  present  town  is 
situated,  while  an  ancient  road  and 
extensive  masses  of  masonry  are  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  water.  Surren- 
tum  became  a  Roman  colony  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  was  resorted  to, 
in  imperial  times,  on  account  of  its  salu- 
brious climate.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
was  an  independent  republic,  but  it 
subsequently  fell  under  the  power  of 
the  Dukes  of  Naples,  and  shared  the 
fortunes  of  that  city. 

There  are  few  objects  of  interest 
in  the  town.  The  so-called  Anti- 
quities, most  of  which  are  names  and 
nothing  more,  consist  of  the  sub- 
structions of  a  building  on  the  cliff 
under  the  Villa  Maio,  called  the 
Temple  of  Ceres ;  some  corridors  exca- 
vated beneath  the  Cucumella,  called 
the  Temple  of  the  Syrens,  and  the  Caves 
of  Ulysses ;  an  arch  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Temple  of  Neptune  ;  a 
deep  arch  of  fine  brick  masonry 
opening  into  an  inner  chamber,  with 
extensive  Roman  walls,  in  the  face  of 
the  cliff  immediately  under  the  hotel 
of  La  Sirena ;  and  in  the  sea  close  by 
large  blocks  of  stone,  the  foundations 
of  a  quay  or  pier ;  some  masses  of 
reticulated  brick  masonry,  called  the 
Temple,  of  Hercules ;  three  or  four  bath- 
rooms ;  the  remains  of  a  viaduct  over  the 
ravine  outside  the  gate  towards  Massa ; 
and  of  the  Villa  of  Pollius  Felix,  the 
friend  of  Statins,  who  has  described 
its  situation  and  sung  its  praises  in  the 
2nd  book  of  the  Sylva,  on  the  point  W. 
of  the  town ;  some  arches  and  corri- 
dors, supposed  to  be  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre ;  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions 
affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  Sedile; 
and  the  piscina,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Albergo 
della  Rosa  Magra,  which  was  repaired 
by  Antoninus  Pius,  and  still  serves  as 
the  reservoir  for  the  modern  water  sup- 
ply, which  is  brought  by  an  aqueduct 
from  the  mountains.  It  is  remarkable 
for  the.  musical  echo  of  its  vaults. 

[S.ltaly.y 


Sorrento  is  perhaps  chiefly  famous 
as  the  birthplace  of  Torquato  Tasso, 
who  was  born  here  on  March  11, 1544. 
The  House  of  Tasso  is  now  converted 
into  the  Hdtel  Tasso,  but  the  cliff 
has  been  so  much  undermined  by 
the  sea,  that  the  chamber  formerly 
shown  as  that  in  which  Tasso  was 
born  has  disappeared.  There  are 
probably  few  material  traces  of  the 
original  house ;  a  bust  in  one  of  the 
rooms  is  the  only  memorial  of  the 
poet  himself,  while  an  antique  one  of 
a  Roman  senator,  in  a  saloon  up- 
stairs, is  shown  as  that  of  his  father, 
Bernardo.  One  of  the  bedrooms  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cabinet  of  the 
poet.  The  scenes,  however,  from 
which  the  illustrious  poet  drew  his 
earliest  inspirations  remain  unchanged, 
and,  as  we  gaze  on  them,  the  mind 
recurs  with  interest  to  the  scene  when 
Tasso  returned  to  this  spot,  after  his 
seven  years'  captivity  at  Ferrara,  dis- 
guised in  the  dress  of  a  herdsman,  lest 
Bis  unexpected  arrival  should  alarm  his 
sister  Cornelia,  whom  he  was  so  anxious 
to  behold  again — a  disguise  which  did 
not  prevent  that  affectionate  recogni- 
tion of  her  long-lost  brother  which  he 
has  commemorated  in  one  of  his  most 
touching  letters.  From  this  sister  the 
property  descended  to  the  Dukes  of 
Laurito.  A  statue  of  Tasso  has  recently 
been  erected  by  public  subscription  in 
the  Piazza  del  Castello. 

About  5  min.  from  the  market-place, 
up  the  main  street,  and  to  the  1.,  is 

The  Cathedral,  on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  temple,  with  an  episcopal 
throne,  the  canopy  over  which  is  sup- 
ported by  two  marble  pillars  found 
among  the  ruins.  There  is  a  bas- 
relief  of  the  Florentine  school  of  the 
16th  cent,  of  Christ  with  the  Cross, 
in  the  first  chapel  on  rt.,  and  some  rude 
ones  of  the  12  Apostles. 

Near  the  cathedral  and  in  the  main 
street  of  Sorrento  (Strada  Grande)  is 
an  elegant  Loggia,  called  La  Sedile ;  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  as  a  place 
of  assembly  by  the  old  aristocratic 
families.  Over  its  Lombard  arches  is 
a  handsome  frieze,  and  a  dome  now 
daubed  over  with  bad  paintings.  It  bears 
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the  arms  of  the  house  of  Anjoo.  It  has  I 
been  coDTerted  into  a  sort  of  Museum, 
and  contains  a  few  things,  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  a  mutilated 
Egyptian  kneeling  figure  of  black 
granite,  with  an  inscription  of  the  reign 
of  Sethi  I.  the  father  of  Rameses  II.  of 
the  19th  dynasty  (circ.  1400  B-c.)>  one 
of  the  best  periods  of  Egyptian  art. 
Also  several  Roman  bas-reliefs  and  in- 
scriptions; one  represents  a  battle  of 
the  Amazons,  another  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines:  together  with  some  curious 
reliefs  of  Griffons,  winged  Pegasi,  and 
Eagles,  the  latter  of  an  early  Christian 
period,  8th  or  9th  cent. 

Church  of  Sanf  Antomno,  erected  on 
an  ancient  edifice.  It  is  chiefly  re- 
markable for  its  lower  ch.,  a  favourite 
shrine  with  seafaring  people,  judging 
from  the  number  of  ex  votes  by  persons 
saved  from  shipwreck.  The  visitor 
will  not  fail  to  remark,  on  reading  the 
inscriptions,  that  many  of  St.  Antonino's 
intercessions  took  place  on  the  coasts  of 
the  British  Islands. 

The  Neighbourhood  of  Sorrento  is 
famed  for  its  beauty,  and  many  de- 
lightful excursions  can  be  made  from 
it.  The  ravines  which  encircle  it 
offer  some  beautiful  walks.  Their 
wildness  and  gloom  explain  the  super- 
stition of  the  peasantry,  who  con- 
sider them  to  be  peopled  with  goblins, 
and  at  night  kindle  a  lamp  in  the  little 
oratories  which  are  built  in  their  recesses 
for  the  purpose  of  scaring  away  the 
spirits,  which  they  call  Monacelli* 

The  Excursions  which  can  be  made 
from  Sorrento,  and  especially  by  a  pe- 
destrian, are  of  great  interest  and 
beauty.  Among  the  places  within 
walking  distance  is 

The  Capo  di  Sorrento,  l£  m.  This 
headland  is  a  conspicuous  object  from 
the  town,  and  forms  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  bay.  You  follow  for  some  way 
the  carriage-road  to  Massa,  and  then 
turn  into  a  path  on  the  rt.  which  leads 
to  the  point  of  the  Cape,  the  whole  of 
*hich  is  covered  with  Roman  remains, 

ue  of  baths,  and  of  a  Temple  of 


Hercules.  The  Pkv+'  Sm  A*geh  and 
the  Monticchio  are  also  within  walking 
distance. 

To  those  whose  time  is  limited, 
and  who  wish  to  see  as  much  as  they 
can  of  the  best  scenery,  the  following 
excursion  is  recommended.  It  will 
require  about  6  hrs^  and  lunch  should 
be  taken.  Donkeys,  5  or  6  fr.  The 
first  point  is  the  Dcserto  (2$  m.),  for- 
merly a  large  Franciscan  monastery, 
but  now  converted  into  a  School  of 
Arts  and  Agriculture.  It  is  built 
on  one  of  the  elevated  points  of  the 
mountains  behind  Sorrento,  and  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  of  the  two 
hays,  Capri,  the  hill  of  S.  Costanao, 
the  plain  and  town  of  Massa,  Sorrento, 
and  its  Piano.  The  roof  of  the  build- 
ing is  the  point  from  which  to  enjoy 
this  view.  From  the  Deserto  we  ride 
to  the  pretty  village  of  S.  Agata,  and 
thence  to  the  Telegrafo  di  Mare  Cuccola, 
along  a  beautiful  road,  the  finest 
poiut  in  which  is  a  rocky  headland, 
called  Sopra  la  Vaccina,  about  10  mi- 
nutes' walk  from  the  telegraph  ;  it 
commands  the  small  bay  of  Positano, 
theConti  de'  Fontanelli,  the  rich  plain 
of  Sorrento,  and  the  bays  of  Naples  and 
Salerno.  From  this  point  ascend  to 
the  Piccolo  S.  Angelo,  and  then  descend 
through  the  orange  and  olive  groves 
to  near  the  Hdtel  Belvedere,  10  mi- 
nutes' walk  E.  of  Sorrento. 

Pleasant  short  excursions  may  be 
made  to  the  villages  of  S.  Agata, 
already  mentioned,  and  Torca.  This 
last  village  is  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site  of  the  Greek  city  of  Tkeorica9 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  still  the  scene  of  an  annual  re- 
ligious festival,  to  which  the  peasantry 
walk  in  procession  from  Sorrento,  pre- 
cisely as  their  ancestors  did  to  the 
temple  of  the  Greek  divinity.  The 
ancient  custom  of  the  inhabitants  to 
supply  the  persons  who  join  m  the 
procession  with  bread  and  wine  is  still 
binding  on  their  descendants.  Torca 
is  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  over- 
looks the  western  portion  of  the  golf  of 
Salerno. 

The  ride  to  the  Conti  de'  Fontanclli 
(1  hr.).  a  chain  of  hills  commanding  a 
beautiful  view,  is  very  pretty.    Far* 
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ther  on  is  the  Arco  Naturale,  a  pic- 
turesque  natural  arch,  of  which  part 
only  remains.  The  view  comprises 
within  its  range,  on  the  Salerno  side, 
the  islands  of  the  Syrens,  the  coast  of 
Amain,  the  site  of  Peestura  in  clear 
weather,  and  the  promontory  of  Licosa 
in  the  distance. 

Another  favourite  ride  is  to  Arola 
and  the  Camaldoli.    Arola,   a  pictur- 
esque village,  with  a  ch.  upon  a  hill, 
is  reached  in  about  2  hours.    W.  of  it 
is  Pergola,  near  which  is  a  cliff  com- 
manding an  extensive  panoramic  view 
of  the  Plain  of  Sorrento  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples.    On  the  S.E.  is  Sta.  Maria  a 
Castello,  4  hours,  approached  through 
a  chestnut  forest,  and  situated  on  an 
eminence  commanding  a  glorious  view 
of  the  Amalfi  coast  and  of  the  Bay  of 
Salerno.    From  one  of  the  projecting 
rocks  near  it  one  looks  down  almost 
perpendicularly  upon  Positano,  which 
stands  at  least  2000  ft.  below.    A  long 
winding  descent  by  stairs  leads  to  it 
from  S.  Maria  a  Castello.    On  the  15th 
of  August,  when  there  is  a  great  Festa 
at  Positano,  parties  from  Sorrento  go 
to  S.  Maria  a  Castello  to  look  down  in 
the  evening  at  the  illumination  at  the 
former  town,  which  seen  from  this  spot 
has  a  magic  effect.     The  suppressed 
convent  of  the  Camaldoli,  now  belong- 
ing to  the  Giusso  family,  is  about  half 
an  hour's  walk  from  Arola,  through  a 
chestnut-wood.    Those  who  wish  to 
vary  their  ride  back  to  Sorrento  may 
return  by  the  pretty  village  of  Albero, 
and  thence  descend  to  Meta. 

The  walk  or  ride  to  Scaricatoio  (2j 
hrs.),  the  little  landing-place  on  the 
Bay  of  Salerno,  is  also  full  of  beauty. 
The  most  direct  road  ascends  through 
lanes,  planted  on  each  side  with  orange 
and  olive-trees ;  but  another,  about  1  m. 
longer,  by  the  Conti  de'  Fontanelli,  is 
more  interesting.  The  distance  is 
about  8  m.  to  the  Conti  di  Geremenna, 
which  is  the  lowest  part  of  the  chain, 
and  from  which  there  is  a  splendid 
view  over  the  Bay  of  Salerno,  the  Galli 
Islands,  and  the  opposite  coast  from 
Eboli  to  Gape  licosa,  with  the  whole  of 
the  Piano  di, Sorrento  on  the  other 


side,  and  Vesuvius  and  Naples  in  the 
distance.  The  descent  from  the  top  of 
the  ascent  to  Scaricatoio  is  very  rapid, 
and  the  road  so  bad  that  it  had  better 
be  performed  on  foot,  which  will 
require  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

Boats  may  be  hired  at  Lo  Scaricatoio 
for  Amalfi. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Santf  Angelo 
can  be  accomplished  from  Sorrento; 
but  one  can  only  ride  as  far  as  Moiano, 
whence  the  steep  ascent  on  the  bare  side 
of  the  mountain  must  be  made  on  foot. 
After  reaching  the  plateau  of  the  beech 
forest  the  mules  may  again  be  re- 
mounted, where  there  are  immense 
pits  or  reservoirs  for  the  snow,  used  at 
Naples  in  such  large  quantities,  which 
will  be  well  worth  visiting.  As  the 
excursion  will  occupy  the  whole  day, 
the  traveller  should  start  early,  and 
carry  his  provisions  with  him. 

Another  interesting  ride  of  about 
3  hours  is  by  a  mule-path  over  the 
mountains  to  the  S.W.  of  Sorrento,  to 
the  Marina  di  Nerano,  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  a  temple  of  the 
Nereids,  a  picturesque  cove  near  the 
entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Salerno,  be- 
low Mt.  S.  Costanzo.  At  this  place 
a  boat  may  be  procured  to  visit  the 
ruins  at  CrapoUa,  a  wild  and  pictur- 
esque recess  in  the  mountains  about  3 
m.  farther  £.  On  our  way  we  have 
a  fine  view  of  the  Islands  of  Vivara  and 
of  the  Syrens.  Crapollamay  have  derived 
its  name  from  an  Ara  ApoUvnis  which 
stood  hereabouts.  Close  to  the  landing- 
place  there  are  ruins  of  reticulated  ma- 
sonry, with  a  well  in  the  centre,  and  some 
vestiges  of  an  aqueduct.  On  a  precipice 
near  them,  but  higher  up  the  hill,  are 
the  ruins  of  the  ch.  of  S.  Pietro  and  its 
little  convent.  The  ch.  is  built  in  the 
style  of  the  Roman  basilica,  the  8  co- 
lumns which  separated  the  nave  from 
the  side-aisles  being  connected  together 
by  a  series  of  arches.  Of  these  co- 
lumns, which  are  now  fallen  and 
broken,  6  are  of  Greek  marble,  and  2 
of  granite ;  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
were  taken  from  an  ancient  temple. 
The  outer  walls  are  in  part  formed 
of  coarse   earthen  vases,  resembling 
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those  of  the  Circus  of  Romulus  at 
Borne,  and  were  introduced  for  the 
purpose  of  diminishing  the  weight  of 
the  building.  The  interior  still  re- 
tains traces  of  paintings.  An  inscrip- 
tion on  the  W.  wall  records  the  repair  of 
the  church  by  an  Abbot  Bartolommeo, 
in  the  year  1490.  Good  pedestrians 
may  return  from  Crapolla  to  Sorrento 
by  ascending  to  Torca  and  S.  Agata ; 
but  the  path  is  very  steep  and  rough, 
and  the  best  plan  for  those  who  are 
not  good  walkers  will  be  to  make  the 
excursion  the  reverse  way,  and  ride 
from  Sorrento,  through  S.  Agata,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  descent  to  Crapolla, 
which  must  be  made  on  foot,  the  don- 
keys being  sent  on  to  Nerano  to  wait 
one's  arrival  there.  At  Crapolla  a 
boat  can  be  had  to  go  to  Nerano. 
The  Islands  of  the  Syrens  (p.  270) 
may  be  visited  from  Crapolla,  from 
which  they  are  distant  about  1 J  m. 

Another  excursion  of  great  beauty, 
which  can  now  be  made  in  a  carriage, 
is  to  Massa  Lvbrense  (3&  m.),  and  from 
there  on  donkeys  to  the  Punta  deUa 
CampaneUa  (1  hr.).  The  carriage-road 
winds  through  olive-groves  by  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  crossing  the  deep 
ravines  which  intersect  this  portion  of 
•  the  coast.  The  scenery  which  it 
commands  is  of  great  beauty;  the 
view  of  Sorrento  and  the  Piano  from 
Capodimonte  is  unrivalled  even  in 
Southern  Italy.  About  f  hr.'s  walk 
on  the  old  road  to  Massa  is  the  Villa 
Sersaie,  in  a  lovely  valley,  having  fine 
views  over  the  sea  and  Capri,  and  with 
some  of  the  most  magnificent  pine-trees 
about  Naples.  The  town  of  Massa 
(8296  Inhab.)  still  retains  its  ancient 
name.  It  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
and  is  situated  on  a  height  overlooking 
the  Bay,  and  terminating  in  the  point 
called  the  Capo  di  Corno,  the  name  of 
Capo  di  Massa  being  given  to  the  well- 
defined  headland  which  bounds  the 
Bay  of  Massa  on  the  N.E.  The  rocky 
islet  called  La  Vervece  lies  about 
nidway  between  these  headlands. 
Massa  contains  some  relics  of  its 
Roman  period  in  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct  and  other  edifices,  on  the 
road  leading  to  the  Marina}  and  the 


ch.  of  San  Francesco  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Juno. 
The  Cathedral  has  a  good  detached 
bell- tower ;  in  the  sacristy  are  por- 
traits of  the  bishops  from  the  15th 
cent.  The  Rocca,  a  ruined  fortalice, 
on  the  hill  W.  of  the  town,  is  a  very 
picturesque  object.  A  very  steep  but 
well  paved  descent  leads  to  the  sea- 
side. On  the  Capo  di  Massa,  to  the 
W.,  is  a  high  square  tower.  Massa 
was  the  headquarters  of  Murat  during 
General  Lamarque's  operations  against 
Capri  in  1808. 

The'  shortest  sea  passage  to  Capri  (6 
m.),  will  be  from  the  Marina  of  Massa, 
where  boats  can  always  be  procured. 

A  ride  of  6  m.  will  bring  us  from 
Massa  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
the  Punta  della  CampaneUa,  the  Promon- 
torium  Minerva  of  the  ancients,    and 
the  site  of  the  temple  which  Ulysses, 
as  we  are  told  by  Seneca  and  Strabo, 
erected  to  that  goddess.     This  noble 
headland  derives  its  modern  name  from 
the  bell  {campaneUd)  which  was  always 
hung  in  the  watch-towers  erected  on 
this  coast  by  Charles  V.  in  the  16th 
cent,  to  guard  it  from  the  incursions  of 
the  Barbary  pirates.    These  bells  gave 
the  inhabitants  notice  of  impending 
danger  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer 
(martetto),  a  device  to  which  we  owe 
the  term  Martelh  tower.     This  tower 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  island  and 
coast  of  Capri.     It  is  covered  with 
myrtles,  while  the  sides  of  the  cliff 
below  are    clothed    with    olive-trees. 
For  more  than  I  m.  before  reaching 
the  point  we  pass  over  an  old  Roman  > 
way.     At  the  point  itself  there  are 
several  remains  of  tombs    and  other 
buildings.    The  depth  of  water  round 
the  point  is  from  30  to  60  fathoms.    A 
lighthouse,  having  a  fixed  light,  was 
erected  of  late  years  at  the  base  of  the 
Martello  tower,  very  useful  to  the  nu- 
merous steamers  on  their  voyages  to  the 
coast  of  Calabria,  Messina,  and  Malta. 
The  distance  of  the  promontory  from 
the  E.  point  of  Capri  is  3  m.     The 
depth  of  water  between    these  lofty 
headlands  is  from  60  to  80  fathoms. 
There  is  a  sunken  ledge  of  rock  in  mid- 
channel,  but  at  so  great  a  depth  as  to 
offer  no  danger  to  the  largest  ships. 
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The  return  from  the  Punta  delta 
Campanella  to  Sorrento  may  be  varied 
by  the  Madonna  della  Neve,  an  insu- 
lated chapel  commanding  fine  views, 
Saul  Agata,  and  the  Deserto. 

Before  leaving  Sorrento  the  traveller 
will  do  well  to  visit  some  of  the  orange 
and  olive  plantations  -which  form  so 
important  a  feature  in  its  picturesque 
beauties  and  in  the  agricultural  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  around.  One  of 
the  most  convenient  for  this  purpose 
will  be  the  GiardiuoCogni,  near  the  Old 
Massa  sate,  where  he  will  see  lemon- 
trees  or  gigantic  size,  with  olive-trees 
equally  luxuriant.  It  is  in  a  very  pic- 
turesque situation  at  the  base  of  a  ver- 
tical limestone  cliff,  several  hundred 
feet  high,  which  is  rent  by  an  immense 
natural  fissure,  through  which  in  rainy 
weather  an  abundant  cascade  falls. 
The  landlord  of  the  Sirena  will  obtain 
ior  the  visitor  the  necessary  admit- 
tance. 

Amalfi,  Salerno,  and  Psestum  may 
be  visited  from  Sorrento. 

The  Geology  of  the  country  we  have 
been  visiting  will  not  be  without  in- 
terest to  the  scientific  traveller.  The 
principal  mass  of  the  elongated  ridge 
which  extends  from  Cava  to  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  with  the  island  of 
Capri,  consists  of  a  white  and  grey  lime- 
stone rock,  of  probably  two  ages,  the 
Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  periods.  To 
this  succeed  in  the  western  portion,  from 
the  Pass  of  the  Conti  de'  Fontanel li 
(S.  Agata,  II  Deserto,  Monticelli, 
and  in  the  cuttings  for  the  new 
road  to  Massa,  &c),  beds  of  the  argil- 
laceous marl  (Galestro)  and  of  grey 
micaceous  limestone  and  sandstone 
(Pietra.serena  and  P.  forte),  in  every 
way  similar  to  those  rocks  so  abun- 
dant about  Florence.  In  the  depres- 
sions between  the  secondary  emi- 
nences large  masses  of  volcanic  tufa, 
similar  to  that  of  the  environs  of 
Naples,  have  been  deposited.  This 
igneous  rock  forms  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  Pianos  of  Vico,  Meta, 
and  Sorrento ;  it  is  to  this  rock  that  is 
mainly  due  their  exceeding  luxuriance 
in  an  agricultural  point  of  view.    This 


tufa  attains  a  considerable  elevation; 
overtops  some  of  the  passes  between 
the  gulfs  of  Sorrento  and  Salerno. 
The  whole  of  the  vertical  cliffs  which 
overlook  the  sea  from  N.  of  Sorrento  to 
Vico  are  formed  of  it  As  there  are  no 
traces  of  craters,  we  must  conclude 
that  the  materials  of  which  this  tufa  is 
composed  were  vomited  under  water, 
before  the  elevation  of  the  promon- 
tory. All  the  deep  ravines  about  Sor- 
rento are  excavated  in  this  volcanic 
deposit.  In  several  points  this  tufa  is 
covered  with  a  loose  pumiceous  eon- 
glomerate  of  comparatively  recent  age. 
No  traces  of  the  Tertiary  marine  marls, 
so  common  along  the  coast  of  Italy, 
have  shown  themselves,  to  our  know- 
ledge, at  the  surface  on  the  Promon- 
tory of  Sorrento. 

/.  Sorrento  to  Amalfi. 

There  are  4  ways  of  reaching  Amalfi 
from  Sorrento. 

1.  The  first  through  Santa  Maria  a 
CasteUO)  from  whence,  descending  to- 
wards Positano,  a  path  branches  off  on 
the  1.  to  Monte  Pertuao^  and,  after 
passing  through  Praiano,  joins  that 
from  Agerola  to  Amalfi.  It  is  pic- 
turesque, but  impassable  for  shod 
donkeys ;  indeed  a  considerable  portion 
of  it  must  be  travelled  on  foot. 

2.  From  Sta.  Maria  a  Casteflo  there 
is  another  path  to  Agerola  by  the  Passo 
del  Lupo,  an  immense  flat  mass  of  rock, 
which  affords  no  safe  footing  for  ani- 
mals. This  path  skirts  the  perpen- 
dicular precipices  of  Mte.  S.  Angelo, 
and  must  be  travelled  on  foot. 

3.  Ride  to  Scarieatoio  (6  m.),  and 
thence  by  boat  to  Amalfi  (2fc  hrs.). 
The  boat  must  be  ordered  previously 
from  Amalfi,  and  donkeys  from  Sorrento 
for  the  return,  as  there  are  neither  boats 
nor  donkevs  at  Lo  Scarieatoio.  A  4  oared 
boat  10  fr.  Positano  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  objects  seen  in  the  voyage. 
Farther  eastward,  clustered  together 
above  the  Punta  (H  Vettica,  are  Vettica 
Maggiore,Praiano,  Furore,  and  the  bol'l 
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headland  of  Conca.  Beyond  are  Vettica 
Minore,  Lone,  and  Pastena ;  the  lofty 
mountains  which  back  Amalfi  on  the  N. 
crowned  by  Campodonico,  Scala,  and 
Ravello.  If  the  weather  is  rough,  it  is 
better  to  land  or  embark  at  Fositano. 

4.  By  sea,  all  the  way  round  the 
Punta  della  Campanella,  in  a  six-oared 
boat,  which  will  cost,  if  left  at  Amalfi, 
about  30  francs.  As  it  will  require  6 
hrs.,  and  more  if  it  be  connected  with 
other  visits  along  the  coast,  an  early 
start  ought  to  be  made.  In  fine  weather 
it  is  a  most  enjoyable  expedition, 
affording  an  easy  way  of  visiting  on  the 
way  the  Capo  di  Sorrento,  the  Marina 
of  Massa,  the  Punta  della  Campanella, 
Nerano,  Crapolla,  Positano  (all  these 
places  are  separately  described),  and 
the  Islands  of  the  Syrens,  inside  of 
which  the  boat  will  pass  after  leaving 
Crapolla. 

The  Islands  of  the  Syrens,  the  In- 
sula Syrenusa  and  Syrenwn  Scopuli 
of  Virgil,  are  now  called  %  Galli, 
a  name  in  which  some  antiquaries 
have  recognised  an  allusion  to  the 
forms  given  to  the  Syrens  by  the 
ancient  poets  and  sculptors,  while 
others  with  more  probability  regard  it 
as  a  corruption  of  Guallo,  the  name 
of  a  fortress  captured  by  George  of  An- 
tioch  during  the  war  between  King 
Roger  and  Amalfi  in  1130,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  situated  on  one  of 
the  islands.  They  are  three  in  number, 
lying  off  about  1  m.  from  the  nearest 
part  of  the  mainland,  the  Punta  S. 
Elia,  about  6  m.  from  the  Punta  della 
Campanella,  and  about  10  from  Amalfi. 
Midway  between  them  and  Crapolla  is 
a  rock,  called  the  Scoglio  di  Viva/ra. 
Strabo  describes  them,  and  suggests  the 
probability  of  their  having  formed  part 
of  the  Sorrentine  promontory  before 
they  were  torn  from  it  by  some  great 
natural  convulsion.  The  largest  or  E. 
island  is  now  called  Isola  Lunga,  or 
Isola  di  San  Pietro,  from  a  ch.,  dedi- 
cated to  that  saint,  which  once  existed 
on  it ;  there  are  also  traces  of  Roman 
buildings j  the  landing  bad ;  the  second, 


II  CasteUetto,  from  a  tower  upon  it, 
reached  by  a  road  from  the  landing- 
place;  the  third,  and  smallest,  from 
its  shape,  Isola  Rotonda.  The  republic 
of  Amalfi  used  them  as  state-prisons ; 
many  of  its  Doges,  who  made  themselves 
noted  by  their  tvranny,  having  been  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  exile  on  these  desert 
rocks.  In  1038  Doge  Mansone  III., 
who  had  driven  his  brother  Giovanni 
from  the  ducal  throne  four  years  be- 
fore, was  expelled  by  him,  and,  after 
having  had  his  eyes  put  out,  was 
confined  as  a  prisoner  here  until  he 
obtained  permission  to  end  his  days  at 
Constantinople.  In  the  time  of  Robert 
Guiscard  the  command  of  the  castle  on 
the  larger  island  was  confided  to  Paa- 
quale  Celentano,  a  native  of  Positano, 
who  fortified  the  three  against  the 
attacks  of  pirates  by  building  two 
towers,  and  surrounding  them  with 
walls  and  bastions.  At  present  they 
are  entirely  deserted,  and,  though  their 
broken  outline  makes  them  such  pic- 
turesque objects  from  a  distance,  they 
will  be  found  on  a  near  approach  to 
be  barren  and  desolate.  If  we  ex- 
cept the  bones  which  Virgil  mentions 
as  whitening  the  rooks  on  which  the 
Syrens  lured  their  victims  to  destruc- 
tion, his  description  is  still  applicable 
to  them : — 

Jaraque  adeo  scopulos  Syrenum  advecta  subibat, 
IHfflciles  quondam,  multorranque  ossibus  albos. 
Tarn  rauca  asslduo  longe  sale  saza  sonabant. 

JSfe.v.864. 

The  fishermen  of  the  coast  occasion- 
ally land  upon  them,  and  in  heavy 
weather  find  a  refuge  under  their  lee. 
The  water  is  deep  all  round. 

g.  Sorrento  to  Capri. 

The  island  of  Capri  can  be  very  con- 
veniently visited  from  Sorrento.  The 
distance  is  about  9  m.,  and  the  voyage 
will  occupy  2  hrs.  in  fair  weather.  The 
price  of  boats  has  been  already  given, 
but  if  the  traveller  can  make  a  bargain 
for  himself  with  the  boatmen  without 
the  intervention  of  the  hotel  people,  he 
will  be  charged  less.  If  the  traveller 
intends  to  return  to  Sorrento  the  same 
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night,  he  mast  make  an  early  start. 
It  will  be  far  better,  however,  if  pos- 
sible, to  spend  at  least  one  night  at  the 
island.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  Blue  Grotto  can  only  be  seen  on  a 
calm  day,  and  that  though  the  morn- 
ings are  still,  the  wind  often  rises  in 
the  afternoon. 
On  leaving  Sorrento  we  first  double  the 
Capo  di  Sorrento,  near  which  the  visi- 
tor may  see  the  extensive  substruction 
of  the  Villa  of  Pollius  Felix,  and  then 
coast  to  the  Marina  of  Massa,  distant 
6  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  Capri. 
Here  the  sea-breeze  begins  to  be  felt, 
coming  through  the  Strait  of  Capri, 
and  we  hoist  sail  and  steer  a  direct 
course  for  the  Marina  of  Capri.  The 
views  of  the  coast,  as  far  as  Cape 
Minerva,  and  of  the  precipitous  cliffs 
of  the  island  before  us,  are  very  fine. 
There  are  only  two  places  in  the  is- 
land where  a  landing  can  be  effected 
with  safety,  the  principal  one  on  the 
side  of  Naples  and  Sorrento,  the  Marina 
Grande.  On  the  approach  of  strangers 
the  peasantry  bring  down  donkeys  and 
portantine  to  the  beach  for  hire,  and, 
as  the  continual  ascents  are  excessively 
fatiguing,  the  traveller  will  do  well  to 
secure  their  services. 

A.  The  Island  or  Capri. 

(4007  Inhab.)  Hotels :  the  best  are  in 
the  village  of  Capri,  about J  hr.  from  the 
landing-place,  but  the  accommodation 
in  all  is  rather  rough,  and  only  suited 
for  invalids  iu  summer  weather.  H.  7Y- 
berio,  kept  by  Ross,  in  a  good  situation ; 
some  of  the  rooms  commanding  a  lovely 
view  over  the  Bay  and  towards  Naples ; 
clean,  and  moderate  in  charges;  pen- 
sion, at  7  to  8  frs.  a  day. — H.  Qui- 
sisana,  kept  by  Mrs.  Clark,  the  widow 
of  an  English  physician,  a  very  well- 
situated  house,  clean  and  comfortable ; 
charges  moderate ;  pension,  7  to  8  frs, 
a  day. — H.  de  France ,  kept  by  As- 
tarito,  well  situated,  especially  for 
winter;  very  obliging  landlord,  and 
good  took ;  charges  very  moderate  ; 
pension,  5  to  6  frs.  a  day, — H.  Victoria, 
or  Pagan*,  kept  by  Pagano,  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  much  fre- 
quented by  artists ;  civil  landlord,  and 


good  fare ;  charges  moderate ;  pension, 
6  to  7  f re.;  the  garden  contains  the 
well  known  and  often  painted  palm. 
— H.  <JT Angleterre,  near  the  Marina; 
rather  inferior ;  pension,  6  frs.  a  day. 
Horses,  5  frs.  a  day.  Donkeys,  8  frs.  a 
day,  with  buonamano.  Guide,  4  frs. 
a  day ;  unnecessary,  unless  time  is 
limited.  Boats,  \\  to  2  frs.  an  hour; 
a  bargain  should  always  be  made 
beforehand. 

The  island  of  Capri  is  little  more 
than  a  huge  block  of  limestone,  broken 
off  from  the  promontory  of  Sorrento. 
It  is  10  m.  in  circumference,  3$  m.  in 
length,  and  2  in  breadth  at  its  W.  por- 
tion, and  is  divided  about  the  middle 
into  two  mountain-masses,  of  which 
that  on  the  W.  is  the  loftiest,  its 
highest  peak,  Monte  Solaro,  rising  to 
nearly  1800  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
E.  division  is  about  860  ft.  in  its 
highest  part,  and  terminates  in  cliffs 
which  plunge  precipitously  into  the 
sea.  The  village  of  Capri  is  situated 
in  the  depression  between  the  two 
mountainous  portions  of  the  island; 
and  that  of  Anacapri  on  the  table-land 
that  6lopes  from  the  highest  part  of 
the  island  to  the  N.W.  point. 

The  geological  structure  of  the  is- 
land is  similar  to  that  of  the  adjacent 
promontory,  and  is  formed  of  whitish- 
gray  limestone,  of  the  cretaceous 
period.  The  surface  of  the  fertile 
depression  in  the  centre,  which  rests 
on  Eocene  sandstone  and  marl,  is 
covered  with  volcanic  ashes  and  white 
pumice.  The  marine  mollusca  on  the 
rocks  are  very  varied,  and  offer  a  wide 
field  to  the  zoologist.  For  the  sports- 
man there  is  little  to  do,  except  when 
the  quails  pass  in  May  and  September. 
The  flora  differs  little  from  that  of  the 
mainland.  Notwithstanding  its  wild 
and  rugged  aspect,  it  is  in  parts  ex- 
traordinarily fertile ;  and  every  atom  of 
soil  being  carefully  cultivated,  it  pro- 
duces abundant  crops  of  oranges,  olives, 
grapes,  and  other  fruit.  Its  wine, 
especially  the  white,  is  justly  cele- 
brated. It  supplies  the  Neapolitan 
market  with  great  quantities  of  fish, 
and  in  the  spring  and  autumn  with 
quails.     These  birds  arrive  in  May 
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and  September  from  the  S.  in  incre- 
dible numbers,  and  are  caught  in  nets 
placed  across  every  chasm  and  ravine. 
The  bishop  of  the  island  is  humour- 
ously called  the  "  Bishop  of  Quails," 
the  chief  part  of  his  revenue  being 
derived  from  the  capture  of  these  birds. 
The  Climate  of  Capri  is  very  fine  and 
salubrious,  far  superior  in  many  respects 
to  that  of  the  mainland,  and  especially 
so  in  the  matter  of  temperature ;  for 
though  the  days  may  be  as  warm,  the 
nights  are  never  so  cold,  and  the  rapid 
change  at  sunset,  so  productive  of 
fever,  is  not  to  be  feared.  In  the 
winter  the  island  is  protected  from 
the  cold  N.  and  N.E.  winds  by  the 
wall-like  precipices  of  Anacapri ;  and 
in  the  summer  it  is  cooled  by  the 
regular  daily  breezes,  chiefly  from  the 
W.  (the  tnaestrale).  The  only  annoy- 
ance is  from  the  S.  wind  (the  scirocco), 
which,  however,  though  oppressive  and 
stifling,  is  not  probably  generally  in- 
jurious ;  it  seldom  lasts,  too,  more  than 
3  days.  Admirably  suited,  however, 
as  the  climate  of  Capri  is,  both  in 
summer  and  winter,  for  a  health  re- 
sort, there  are  drawbacks  which  render 
the  island  out  of  the  question  for  real 
invalids ;  one  being  the  absence  of  all 
good  medical  advice,  so  that,  in  case 
of  serious  illness,  it  is  necessary  to  send 
to  Naples ;  and  the  other  the  inability 
to  procure  the  comforts  necessary  for 
a  person  thoroughly  out  of  health ; 
the  hotels  not  being  intended  for  in- 
valids, and  there  being  no  villas  which 
can  be  fitted  up  for  the  purpose. 

CaprecB,  as  it  was  called  by  the 
Romans,  was,  according  to  a  tradition 
transmitted  by  the  Latin  poets,  early 
occupied  by  the  Teleboee,  a  colony  from 
the  coast  of  Acarnania.  The  features 
and  forms  of  the  modern  inhabitants 
are  some  proof  of  their  claim  to  be 
considered  as  the  direct  descendants  of 
these  Greek  ancestors.  With  Neapolis 
it  passed  to  Rome,  but  little  is  known 
of  its  history  till  the  time  of  Augustus, 
who,  having  met  with  a  favourable 
omen  on  landing  at  the  island,  took  a 
fancy  to  it,  and  obtained  it  from  the 
Neapolitans,  to  whom  it  then  belonged, 

exchange  for  the  richer  island  of 


Ischia.  He  embellished  it  with  palaces* 
baths,  and  aqueducts,  and  spent  four 
days  in  it  a  short  time  before  his  death. 
It  is,  however,  with  the  name  of  the 
second  Caesar  that  Capri  is  chiefly 
associated,  aud  though  we  need  not 
implicitly  believe  the  stories  of  the 
atrocities  of  Tiberius,  as  told  in  the 
pages  of  Tacitus,  Juvenal,  and  Sue- 
tonius, there  is  abundant  evidence  on 
the  island  itself  of  the  10  years  of 
continued  residence  of  that  emperor. 
Little  interest  attaches  to  the  subse- 
quent history  of  Capri.  In  the  8th 
centy.  it  became  the  property  of  the 
Roman  See,  and  subsequently  suffered 
severely  from  the  raids  of  Mussulman 
pirates.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent cent.  (1806),  it  was  seized  by  the 
English  under  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  who 
left  a  small  garrison  in  it  under  Col. 
(afterwards  Sir  Hudson)  Lowe,  Napo- 
leon's jailer  at  St.  Helena;  he,  how- 
ever, was  forced  to  surrender  at  the 
end  of  1808  to  a  superior  French  force. 

On  the  way  up  to  the  village  of 
Capri,  we  pass  on  the  rt,  near  the 
bottom  of  the  steps  to  Anacapri,  the 
Ch.  of  S,  Costanzo,  the  principal  one  on 
the  island,  with  4  columns  of  giallo 
antico  and  cipollino,  from  some  old 
ruins  close  by.  The  village  itself  lies 
in  a  white  line  along  the  central  ridge 
of  the  island,  the  domed  roofs  and 
terraces  of  the  houses  giving  it  a  very 
Oriental  look. 

The  chief  objects  of  interest  in 
the  island  are  the  so-called  Antiquities, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  ruins  of 
the  12  palaces  built  by  Tiberius, 
aud  dedicated  to  the  12  superior  divi- 
nities, but  as  every  building  which 
he  erected  was  razed  to  the  ground  by 
order  of  the  Senate  at  his  death,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  they  now  present  little 
more  than  masses  of  shapeless  ruins — 
everything  of  value  in  the  form  of  sculp- 
ture having  been  removed  to  the  Mu- 
seum at  Naples.  The  antiquary,  how- 
ever, would  be  well  repaid  for  further 
researches,  as  the  ground  has  been  in- 
differently explored;  the  peasants,  in 
planting  their  vines,  often  stumble 
upon  fragments  of  frescos  or  mosaic 
pavements.    Great  difference  of  opinioa 
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exists  among  antiquaries  with  regard 
to  the  identity  of  many  of  the  existing 
rains  with  the  villas  of  Tiberius.  We 
shall  follow  Maagoni's  views  on  the 
subject,  referring  the  traveller  who  is 
desirous,  to  have  further  details  to 
his  learned  but  somewhat  tedious 
4  Richerche  soil'  Isola  di  Capri '  (2  vols. 
12mo.  1834). 

The  most  important  ruins  are  situated 
on  the  summit  of  the  hill  of  Lo  Capo, 
or  Sta.  Maria  del  Soccorao,  at  the  E. 
extremity  of  the  island,  about  &  hour's 
ride  from  the  village.  We  first  reach 
on  the  rt.  a  restaurant,  close  to  which 
is  II  Salto,  or  the  Leap,  a  rock  rising 
perpendicularly  above  the  sea,  and 
identified  with  the  Saltus  Caprearum, 
whence,  according  to  Suetonius,  the 
victims  of  Tiberius  were  precipitated 
into  the  sea.  A  wall  has  been  built, 
so  that  the  visitor  can  look  over  the 
precipice.  A  few  paces  farther  on  to 
the  rt.  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  Pharos, 
which  used  to  light  the  grain-laden 
vessels  from  Egypt  on  .their  way 
through  the  straits  to  Puteoli.  It  was 
thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  a  few 
days  before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  but 
was  rebuilt;  its  foundations,  in  excel- 
lent brickwork,  still  remain.  A  bas- 
relief  was  found  here,  representing 
Lucilla  and  Crispina,  the  sister  and 
wife  of  Com  mod  us,  who  banished  them 
to  this  island  for  their  participation  in 
the  conspiracy  of  the  senators  against 
his  life,  a.d.  185.  There  are  magni- 
ficent views  from  this  point;  some- 
times the  temples  of  Ptestum  are 
visible.  A  few  steps  farther  up  the  cliff, 
and  we  reach  the  Villa  Jovis  or  Villa  di 
Timberio,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives, 
built  by  Augustus,  and  in  which  Tibe- 
rius secluded  himself  for  nine  months 
after  he  had  suppressed  the  conspiracy 
of  Sejanus.  Very  extensive  substruc- 
tions exist  here,  extending  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  precipice;  several  rooms 
offer  traces  of  painting  and  of  mosaic 
pavements,  stairs,  &c.  One  corridor  is 
very  curious  from  its  mosaic  being  on 
an  inclined  plain,  and  communicating 
with  stairs  in  zigzag.  In  other  direc- 
tions are  masses  of  ruins,  which  are 
considered  to  be  those  of  a  temple,  a 


theatre,  and  baths.  On  the  highest 
point  of  the  plateau  is  the  small  chapel 
of  S.Maria  del  Soccorsotwhere  a  so-called 
hermit  keeps  a  visitor's  book,  in  which 
for  a  small  fee  those  who  wish  can 
record  their  names.  It  is  worth  while 
to  rest  a  few  moments  here  and  enjoy 
the  view.  "  Few  landscapes  can  com- 
pare in  extent  or  beauty  with  the  view 
on  which  Tiberius  must  have  looked. 
The  promontory  of  Massa  lies  across 
the  blue  reach  of  sea,  almost  as  it 
seems  under  one's  hand,  yet  really  a 
few  miles  off,  its  northern  side  falling 
in  brown  slopes  dotted  with  white 
villas  to  the  orange  gardens  of  Sor- 
rento, its  southern  rushing  steeply 
down  to  the  hidden  bays  of  Amalfi 
and  Salerno.  To  the  right  the  distant 
line  of  Apennine,  broken  by  the 
shadowy  dip  that  marks  the  plain  of 
Prestum,  runs  southward  in  a  dim 
succession  of  capes  and  headlands ;  to 
the  left  the  sunny  bow  of  the  Bay 
of  Naples  gleams  clear  and  distinct 
through  the  brilliant  air  till  the  broken 
mass  of  Ischia  leads  the  eye  round 
again  to  the  cliff  of  Anacapri,  with 
the  busy  little  Marina  at  its  feet." 

In  returning  from  the  Villa  Jovis  a 
path,  10  min.  from  the  summit,  leads 
through  the  Val  di  Metromania,  to  the 
Punt  a  of  the  same  name  called  Matri- 
monio  by  the  natives.  Here  is  a  mag- 
nificent opening  in  the  rock,  called  the 
Arco  Naturale,  next  to  the  Blue  Grotto 
the  most  remarkable  natural  feature  in 
the  island.  A  winding  staircase  leads 
to  the  Grotto  di  Metromania,  a  natural 
cave,  which  had  been  converted  into 
a  Mithraic  temple ;  the  walls  are  lined 
with  Roman  masonry,  and  in  a  niche 
at  the  far  end  was  found  a  bas-relief 
of  the  Eastern  deity,  the  memory  of 
whose  worship  is  still  retained  in  the 
modern  name  of  the  place :  it  is  now 
in  the  Naples  Museum.  Beneath  it 
was  a  Greek  inscription,  in  which 
one  Uypatus  bewails  his  approaching 
death  at  an  untimely  age.  Close  by 
are  two  conical  hills  called  the  Tuoro 
grande  e  piccolo,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  the  Tawrvkula  alluded  to  by  Statins. 
The  ruins  on  the  Tuoro  grande,  upon  the 
top  of  which  is  a  telegraph  station,  are 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  second  palace 
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of  Tiberias.  The  S.E.  point  of  the 
island,  beyond  these  hills,  is  the  Punta 
Tragara. 

The  remaining  palaces  are  thus 
identified.  The  ruins  at  a  spot  called 
L'Unghia  Marina,  W.  of  the  landing- 
place  of  that  name,  mark  the  third. 
On  the  hill  of  San  Michele,  near  the  N. 
side  of  the  island,  and  which  is  covered 
with  an  extensive  mediseval  fortress, 
some  massive  walls,  a  long  corridor, 
and  remains  of  substructions  of  dwell- 
ings, and  baths,  mark  the  site  of  the 
fourth  palace.  Some  traces  of  the 
ancient  road  still  exist.  On  the  S.  of 
the  town  of  Capri,  near  the  Camerelle, 
now  occupied  by  the  Hdtel  Quisi- 
sana,  is  a  long  row  of  arches,  which 
were  probably  the  foundations  of  a  road 
from  the  Castiglione  to  the  Tragara ; 
and  some  ruins  are  considered  to  be  the 
Spintrice  and  Sellarii,  which  Suetonius 
describes  as  the  sedes  arcanarum  libidi- 
num,  and  of  which  Tacitus  remarks, 
tuncaue  primum  ignota  ante  vocabula 
reperta  sunt  Sellariorum  et  Spintriarum, 
ex  fceditate  loci,  ac  multiplici  patientia. 
The  infamous  medals  found  among  the 
ruins  are  known  to  numismatists  as  the 
Spintrian  medals.  A  short  distance 
beyond  the  Camerelle,  the  ruins  at 
Castiglione,  on  the  slope  and  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  of  the  Castello,  on  which  is 
a  dismantled  fortification,  mark  the 
site  of  the  fifth  palace.  Between  the 
Camerelle  and  the  cliff  on  the  S.  is  the 
Certosa,  founded  in  1371  by  Giacomo 
Arcucci,  a  native  of  the  island  and 
secretary  to  Joanna  I.  It  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  English  garrison 
from  1806-1808,  and  is  still  used  as  a 
barrack.  The  tomb  of  its  founder  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  its  ch.,but  much  muti- 
lated. The  Truglio,  on  the  W.  of  the 
town  of  Capri,  is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  sixth  ;  the  statue  of  Tiberius 
now  in  the  Vatican  was  found  in  the 
extensive  ruins  near  this  spot.  The 
seventh  palace  is  placed  at  Aiano,  on 
the  descent  to  the  beach,  where  5  vaults 
are  to  be  seen,  in  which  were  found  8 
columns  of  giallo  antico  and  cipollino, 
4  of  which  decorate  the  ch.  of  S. 
Costanzo.  Campo  di  Pisco,  also  near  La 
Marina,  has  several  ruins,  which  can 
only  be  examined  by  descending  into 


them  by  means  of  a  ladder.  Beyond 
it  is  Palazzo  a  Mare:  at  the  W.  ex- 
tremity of  the  landing-place  are  the 
extensive  remains  ascribed  to .  the 
eighth  palace,  from  which  valuable 
sculptures  and  marbles  were  dug  out  in 
the  last  cent. ;  among  others,  the  altar 
to  Cybele,  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
At  Le  Grotte,  in  a  vineyard,  called  Sopra 
Fontana,  on  the  road  from  Capri  to  La 
Marina,  are  subterranean  reservoirs, 
the  water  in  which  deposits  a  blue 
argillaceous  powder,  which  is  supposed 
to  have  been  used  by  the  imperial  pot- 
ters  in  the  manufacture  of  their  vasa 
myrrhina. 

On  the  W.  of  this  Marina  Grande 
rises  the  almost  vertical  wall  of  the 
limestone  precipice  which  separates  the 
elevated  table-land  of  Anacapri  from 
the  E.  part  of  the  island.  The  only 
way  of  reaching  Anacapri  as  yet  is  by 
an  ascent  of  535  rude  steps,  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  and  constructed  pro- 
bably in  times  anterior  to  the  Roman 
rule.  The  donkeys  are  trained  to 
ascend  and  descend  them  without 
riders,  and  the  traveller  who  is  unable 
to  incur  the  fatigue  of  doing  so  on  foot 
can  be  carried  in  a  chair  or  portantina. 
A  road  is  now  in  course  of  construction 
along  the  face  of  the  cliff,  which  will  con- 
nect the  two  parts  of  the  island,  and  be, 
when  finished,  a  triumph  of  engineer- 
ing. At  the  summit  of  the  steps,  called 
Capodimonte,  a  mule-path  descends  to 
the  village  and  to  the  W,  end  of  the 
plain,  while  another  on  the  1.  leads  to 
some  ruins,  now  planted  with  a  vine- 
yard, said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  9th 
palace.  Just  above  them,  hanging 
over  frightful  precipices,  and  com- 
manding entirely  the  ascent  from  the 
lower  part  of  the  island,  is  a  ruined 
mediaeval  castle,  commonly  called  the 
Castle  of  Barbarossa,  from  its  having 
been  stormed  by  that  corsair  when  he 
made  a  descent  on  the  island  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V.  Two  of  its  round 
towers  are  still  nearly  perfect,  and 
from  their  battlements  there  is  a  most 
striking  view  of  the  precipice  beJow 
them.  The  path  becomes  steeper  and 
more  broken  till  it  reaches  the  summit 
of  Monte  Solaro9  which  commands  a 
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most  extensive  panorama,  the  love- 
liest among  the  many  lovely  views  to 
be  obtained  from  Capri.  On  the  E. 
of  Monte  Solaro  is  the  little  chapel  of 
8.  Maria  a  Citrella* 

Returning  to  the  top  of  the  steps  a 
steep  descent  brings  us  to  the  village 
of  AnacapH,  where  refreshments  can  be 
obtained  at  the  Villa  del  Paradise*  and 
the  Villa  Massamini.  In  the  ch.  of 
the  suppressed  convent  of  St.  Theresa 
is  a  pavement  of  painted  tiles,  repre- 
senting the  Creation  of  the  World,  after 
the  design  of  Solimena.  Some  ruins  on 
the  W.  of  the  village,  on  a  high  ground 
called  Monticetlo,  and  \  ni.  N.  at  a  spot 
called  Timberino,  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  sites  of  the  10th  and  1 1th  palaces  of 
Tiberius  ;  and  the  12th  is  placed  at 
Dainecuta,  near  Punta  di  Vitareto,  the 
extreme  N.  W.  point  of  Capri.  From 
extensive,  though  shapeless  ruins,  still 
existing  at  the  latter  place,  which  seems 
to  have  been  artificially  cut  into  a  large 
square  flat,  from  the  numerous  frag- 
ments of  mosaic  pavements,  fresco 
plastering,  marbles,  and  broken  columns 
scattered  all  over  the  ground  and  stuck 
into  the  walls  that  divide  the  fields,  it 
is  argued  that  this  villa  was  the  next 
iu  importance  to  the  Villa  Jovis.  The 
sweet-brier  grows  most  luxuriantly  in 
all  the  narrow  lanes  about  the  place. 
It  was  probably  from  this  palace  that 
there  was  a  descent  to 

The  Qrotta  Azzurra,  or  Sine  Grotto, 
which  lies  about  midway  between  the 
Marina  Grande  and  the  Punta  di  Vi- 
tareto, the  N.W.  extremity  of  the  island. 
Special  small  boat  for  visiting  the  grotto, 
to  hold  one  or  two  persons,  2  frs.  If 
the  visitor  intends  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  sight  of  the  diminutive  boat- 
man who  accompanies  him  swimming 
in  the  water,  he  had  better  make  a 
bargain  beforehand.  A  calm  day  should 
be  chosen,  as  the  grotto  can  only  be 
entered  when  the  sea  is  tranquil  j  when 
the  wind  blows  from  the  N.  or  E.  it  is 
scarcely  accessible.  The  best  time  is 
from  10  to  12  in  the  morning,  as  there 
is  then  less  chance  of  wind,  and  the 
light  is  better  adapted  for  displaying 


the  wonderful  effect  of  colour.  On  the 
way  we  pass  the  Grotto  of  the  Sta- 
lactite*, which  takes  its  name  from  the 
long  stalactites  which  hang  from  its 
root;  the  entrance  to  it  is  so  low 
that  it  must  be  entered  by  swimming  s 
and  the  Baths  of  Tiberius,  before  re- 
ferred to  as  the  supposed  remains  of  the 
8th  palace.  Here  may  still  be  seen  the 
half  of  an  immense  caldarium  fronting 
the  sea,  a  wall  jutting  out  into  the 
waves,  and  at  its  base  the  sea-bath 
itself.  On  reaching  the  entrance  of 
the  Blue  Grotto,  \  hr.  from  the  Marina, 
the  traveller  must  lie  down  in  the  bot- 
tom, while  the  boat  is  pushed  in  under 
the  rocky  arch,  which  is  only  3  ft.  high, 
and  so  narrow  that  it  might  easily 
escape  attention  amidst  the  rough  pre- 
cipices which  meet  the  eye  on  either 
side  of  it.  The  entrance  being  passed, 
the  traveller  finds  himself  in  a  fairy 
scene  which  justifies  the  poetical  crea- 
tions of  the  Arabian  Nights.  The 
smooth  water  and  the  walls  and  roof  of 
the  grotto  assume  a  most  beautiful 
ultramarine  colour,  which,  no  doubt,  is 
produced  by  the  light  from  without 
entering  the  water,  and  being  refracted 
upwards  into  the  grotto.  The  light  is 
not  diminished  and  the  blue  assumes  a 
deeper  hue  when  the  entrance  is  half- 
blocked  up  by  a  boat  coming  in.  Any 
object  immersed  in  the  water  assumes 
a  most  beautiful  silvery  hue.  In  order 
to  accustom  the  eye  to  the  colour,  and 
appreciate  all  its  beauty  it  is  necessary 
to  remain  in  the  grotto  at  least  20  mm. 
The  length  of  the  grotto  is  165  English 
ft. ;  the  breadth,  in  the  widest  part,  is 
about  100  ft. ;  the  highest  part  of  the 
vault  is  about  40  ft.  above  the  sea-level ; 
the  depth  of  water  is  about  8  fathoms. 
About  the  middle,  on  the  rt.,  is  a  kind 
of  landing-place,  leading  to  a  subterra- 
nean passage  with  broken  steps,  which 
becomes  lower  as  it  ascends,  and  seems 
to  be  closed  at  the  extremity  by  a 
square  stone,  beyond  which  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  trace  it.  Mangoni, 
who  was  the  first  in  our  time  to  pub- 
lish a  scientific  account  of  the  grotto, 
supposes  that  this  passage  communi- 
cated with  the  ancient  villa  at  Dame- 
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cuta  on  the  heights  above,  and  that  the 
grotto  may  perhaps  have  been  used  as 
a  bathing-place.  The  subsidence  of  the 
land,  which  has  evidently  taken  place 
on  the  shores  of  the  island,  must  have 
made  the  entrance  of  the  cavern  lower 
than  it  was  in  Roman  times. 

The  common  story  is,  that  the  grotto 
was  unknown  till  the  year  1822,  when 
it  was  discovered  by  two  Englishmen, 
or,  more  truly,  by  a  fisherman  of  the 
island,  called  Ferrara,  whose  claim  to 
its  discovery  was  acknowledged  by  the 
Government,  who  settled  a  small  pen- 
sion upon  him.  But  there  is  ample 
evidence  that  it  was  known,  not  only 
when  Addison  visited  Italy  in  the  last 
centy.,  but  as  far  back  as  1605,  when 
Capaccio  mentioned  and  described  it. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have 
been  forgotten,  at  a  time  when  tra- 
vellers were  not  numerous,  and  when 
the  natural  wonders  which  surround 
them  were  little  known  or  appreciated 
by  the  Neapolitans  themselves. 

Continuing  round  the  island,  we  may 
visit  the 

Passaggio  e  Grotta  Verde,  or  Green 
Passage  and  Green  Grotto,  on  the  S. 
of  the  island,  nearly  1  m.  W.  of  the 
little  landing-place,  or  Marina  piccola, 
of  Capri.  Both  are  greatly  inferior 
to  the  Grotta  Azzurra  in  interest, 
and  little  else  than  an  inconsiderable 
cavern  in  the  limestone  rock.  Fir9t 
comes  the  Passage,  which  admits  a 
boat,  and  cuts  through  a  narrow  pro- 
jecting headland,  on  issuing  from  which 
into  the  open  sea,  a  few  hundred  yards 
beyond,  is  the  Grotto,  which  is  very  ac- 
cessible, being  at  least  20  ft.  high  at  the 
entrance.  A  few  minutes  after  one  has 
entered  either  the  Passage  or  the  Grotto, 
their  roofs  and  sides  assume  a  dazzling 
green  colour.  The  rocks  below  the 
water  assume,  on  the  contrary,  the  ap- 
pearance of  dark  polished  brass.  The 
best  hour  for  seeing  them  is  from  11  to 
2  o'clock. 

From  the  Marina  Piccola,  a  path 
leads  to  Anacapri. 

Beyond  are 

I  Faraglioni,   3  high  rocks  which 


stand  in  the  sea  near  the  Punta  Tragar* 
on  the  S.E.  extremity  of  Capri.  Boats 
pass  under  one  of  them  through  a  large 
natural  arch.  Around  are  many  ruins 
under  water.  N.E.  of  them  is  the 
Monacone,  a  rock,  supposed  to  be  the 
small  isle  of  Apragopoli,  on  which 
was  buried  Masgaba,  the  favourite  of 
Augustus.  There  are  some  remains  of 
ancient  walls. 

The  visit  to  the  Blue  Grotto  will  re- 
quire about  2  hrs. :  the  whole  tour  of 
the  island  in  a  boat  from  3  to  4  hrs. 

Naples,  15  m.,  can  be  reached  direct 
from  Capri  in  about  3  hrs.,  if  the  wind 
is  favourable:  boats,  with  4  oars,  15 
frs.,  with  6  oars,  20  frs.  A  market- 
boat  leaves  on  Mondays  and  Fridays, 
returning  from  Naples  on  Tuesdays  and 
Saturdays;  and  fish-boats  leave  every 
day.  A  sailing  mail-boat  runs  daily 
between  Naples  and  Capri,  leaving  the 
island  early  in  the  morning,  and!  return- 
ing the  same  afternoon.  In  summer 
there  is  sometimes  a  small  steamer. 

Amalfi  can  be  reached  in  about  6  hrs., 
in  a  boat  (30  frs.),  and  Ischia  in  about 
the  same  time  (30  frs.),  if  the  wind  is 
fair.  The  Capri  boats  are  very  good, 
and  the  sailors  the  most  experienced  in 
the  Bay. 


EXCURSION    IV.  —  Amalfi,     Sa- 
lerno,   AND    P.E8TUM   vld    NoCEBA. 

and  La  Cava. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Naples  to 
Amalfi  via  Nocera,  La  Cava,  and 
Vietri.  c.  Amalfi  and  Neighbour- 
hood, d.  Salerno,  e.  Salerno  to 
Pcestum.  f.  Pcestum.  g.  The  Luca- 
nian  Coast. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. 

This  excursion  may  be  made  by  itself, 
or  in  conjunction  with  that  to  Sorrento 
and  Capri.  If  the  latter  course  be 
chosen,  the  following  is  the  best  combi- 
nation:— 1st  day,  Salerno;  2nd  day, 
Peestumj  3rd  day,  Amalfi;    4th  day, 
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Sorrento ;  5th  day,  Capri ;  6th  day,  re- 
turn direct  to  Naples,  or  by  Sorrento 
to  Castellammare ;   or  Capri   may  be 
reached  direct  from  Amalfi.    For  those, 
however,  who  wish  to  make  this  excur- 
sion by  itself  as  quiokly  as  possible,  the 
following  is  the  best  plan: — 1st  day, 
Naples  to  Vietri  by  train ;  thence  drive 
to  Amalfi,  and  on  to  Salerno.   2nd  day, 
drive  from   Salerno  to  P&stum,   and 
back  to  Battipaglia  in  time  for  the  last 
train  to  Naples.    A  small  party  may 
find  it  convenient  to  join  the  weekly 
excursion  trip   organised  by   Mr.   H. 
Darley,  who  undertakes  to  conduct  a 
party  of   not  less    tnan    16    persons 
according  to  the  above  route  for  50  fr. 
a-head,  which  is  to  cover  all  expenses 
of  travelling,  board,  and  lodging.     In- 
formation and  tickets  to  be  obtained 
at  Cerulli  and  Co.,  29  Piazza  Vittoria. 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  say  that  2 
days  allows  but  a  very  hurried  visit  to 
the  places  of  interest  on  this  excursion, 
and  all  who  can  will  wish,  if  possible, 
to  stay  at  La  Cava,  as  well  as  give  more 
time   to    Amalfi    and   Salerno.     The 
nearest  point  on  the  rly.  to  Peestum  is 
Battipaglia,  the  last  stat.  before  reach- 
ing Eboli.     There  are  good  roads  from 
both    Battipaglia    and    Eboli.      Care 
should  be  taken  before  leaving  Naples 
to  ascertain  that  the  roads  are  safe, 
and  the  mountain  country  free  from 
brigands. 

The  Naples,  Salerno,  and  Eboli  line 
starts  from  the  old  stat.  5  trains  leave 
daily  for  Salerno,  in  2J  hrs.  Fares — 
1st  cl.  5  fr.  85  c. ;  2nd  cl.  4  fr.  10  c. ; 
3rd  cl.  2  fr.  35  c  Vietri  is  the  last  stat. 
before  reaching  Salerno.  Carriage  from 
Vietri  to  Amalfi  in  1  j  hr.:  2  horses,  7  fr.; 
1  horse,  5  fr.  Carriage  from  Amalfi  to 
Salerno :  2  horses,  9  fr. ;  1  horse,  6  fr. 
Carriage  from  Salerno  to  Peestum  4  hrs., 
and  back  to  Battipaglia  2£  hrs.,  25  to 
30  fr.  j  or  the  train  may  be  taken  to 
Battipaglia,  the  carriage  being  sent 
from  Salerno  on  to  meet  the  traveller 
there,  which  will  save  1}  hr.  Batti- 
paglia to  Naples  H  hrs.:  1st  cl.  8  fr.  5  c; 
2ndol.  5  fr.  65c. ;  3rd  cl.  3  fr.25  c.  Those 
who  are  not  obliged  to  make  the  ex- 
cursion in  such  haste  will  find  further 


'directions  as  they  proceed.  It  is  pos- 
sible, by  leaving  Naples  by  the  first 
train  in  the  morning,  to  visit  Amalfi 
and  Salerno  in  one  day,  returning  to 
Naples  the  same  evening  by  the  last 
tram.  Peestum  may  also  be  visited  in 
the  day  by  taking  the  first  train  from 
Naples  to  Battipaglia,  to  which  place 
a  carriage  must  be  ordered  from  Salerno: 
for  the  drive  to  Psestum,  and  then  re- 
turning to  Battipaglia  in  time  for  the 
last  train. 

6.  Naples  to  Amalfi,  vid  Noceea,  . 
La  Cava,  and  Vietri. 

Leaving  the  old  stat.  at  Naples,  we 
pass  by  Portici,  Torre  del  Greco,  and 
Torre  dell'  Annunziata,  to  Pompeii. 
(For  these  places  see  Exc.  II.)  Thence 
traversing  a  rich  plain,  we  reach 

27  kil.  Scafati  Stat.  (10,402  Inhab.), 
where  the  line  crosses  the  Sarno,  the . 
Sarnus  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Dra~ 
contio  of  the  middle  ages. 

Sarrastes  populos,  et  qua)  rigat  sequora Sarnus. 

VlHG.  -*».  VII. 

Nec  Pompeianl  placeant  magis  otla  Sarni. 

Statius,  Silv.  n.  a. 

This  place  was  the  scene  of  two  deci- 
sive battles,  the  first  in  1182,  between 
King  Roger  and  the  Counts  of  Capua 
and  Alife  and  the  Cardinal  Crescenzio,  - 
governor  of  Benevento,  by  the  loss  of 
which  the  Norman  prince  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  for  a  time  to  Sicily ; — 
the  second,  July  7th,  1460,  between 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon,  and  John 
Duke  of  Anjou,  son  of  King  Bene, 
supported  by  the  Prince  of  Taranto  and 
Jacopo  Piccinino.  Ferdinand  was  de- 
feated, and  escaped  with  only  20  horse- 
men to  Naples;  and  Simonetto,  the 
general  whom  Pius  II.  had  sent  to  aid 
him,  was  left  dead  on  the  field.  After 
this  defeat,  Ferdinand  and  his  family 
were  reduced  to  such  straits  that  Queen 
Isabella  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Naples  with  a  box  in  her  hand  to  col- 
lect contributions  for  carrying  on  the 
war ;  and  afterwards,  in  the  disguise  of 
a  Franciscan  monk,  penetrated  to  the 
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enemy's  camp  to  entreat  her  uncle,  the 
Prince  of  Taranto,  to  embrace  the  cause 
of  her  husband.  There  are  several 
cotton  manufactories  at  Scafati,  and 
a  large  cotton-spinning  factory  to  thel. 
of  the  station.  On  Aug.  15  a  festival,  in 
great  repute  among  the  country  people, 
is  held  at  S.  Maria  del  Bagno.  Cotton 
and  tobacco  are  extensively  cultivated. 

4  kU.  Angri  Stat.  (10,332  Inhab.)  ; 
also  a  town  full  of  cotton  factories. 
The  soil  of  the  surrounding  plain  is 
very  rich ;  on  it  is  raised  a  great  quan- 
tity of  madder  root. 

On  this  plain,  between  the  Sarno  and 
the  hills  of  Lettere  on  the  S.,  the  last 
king  of  the  Goths,  Teias,  was  defeated 
hy  Narses,  the  general  of  Justinian, 
in  553.    The  action,  which  had  been 

E receded  by  a  succession  of  combats 
isting  for  a  period  of  sixty  days,  was 
precipitated  by  the  desertion  of  the 
fleet  and  the  failure  of  the  provisions, 
which  caused  the  Goths  to  get  rid  of 
their  horses  and  die  in  arms.  Teias, 
who  had  taken  up  his  position  on 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  descended  with 
his  warriors  to  the  plain.  "  The  King," 
says  Gibbon,  "  marched  at  their  head, 
bearing  in  his  right  hand  a  lance,  and 
an  ample  buckler  in  his  left ;  with  the 
one  he  struck  dead  the  foremost  of  the 
assailants,  with  the  other  he  received 
the  weapons  which  every  hand  was  am- 
bitious to  aim  against  his  life.  After 
a  combat  of  many  hours,  his  left  arm 
was  fatigued  by  the  weight  of  twelve 
javelins  which  hung  from  his  shield. 
Without  moving  from  his  ground  or 
suspending  his  blows,  the  hero  called 
aloud  on  his  attendants  for  a  fresh 
buckler,  but,  in  the  moment  while  his 
side  was  uncovered,  it  was  pierced  by 
a  mortal  dart.  He  fell :  and  his  head, 
exalted  on  a  spear,  proclaimed  to  the 
nations  that  the  Gothic  kingdom  was 
no  more."  The  exact  scene  of  this 
event  was  long  known  as  Pizzo  Aguto, 
a  name  in  which  the  local  antiquaries 
recognise  the  corruption  of  the  words 
ad  C&808  Gothos. 

Still  continuing  through  a  beautiful 
Mintry,  we  reach 


3  kil.  Pagani  Stat.  (12,492  Inhab.). 
In  the  C%.  of  S.  Mickele,  under  a  glass 
case,  is  the  body  of  S.  Alphomso  do 
Liguori,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of 
the  Bedemptorists,  who  died  at  Pagani 
in  1787,  and  was  canonised  in  1839. 

[From  Pagani  a  mountain  road, 
practicable  for  horses  or  donkeys,  leads 
to  Amalfi  over  Monte  Ckiunzo  by  the 
castle,  called  the  Torre  di  Ckiunzo, 
which  guards  the  pass  on  the  Nocera 
side.  From  this  castle,  which  was 
built  by  Raimondo  Orsini,  Prince  of 
Salerno,  in  the  renm  of  Alfonso  I.,  the 
road  proceeds  through  the  picturesque 
valley  of  Tramonti,  Its  name  describes 
its  position  among  mountains,  which 
are  studded  with  13  villages,  each  of 
which  has  its  parish  ch.,  and  all  to- 
gether a  population  of  4000  Inhab.  In 
the  larger  village,  called  Tramonii,  the 
ch.  of  the  Minori  Osservanti  contains 
the  tomb  of  Martino  di  Maio,  Bishop  of 
Bisceglie,  who  came  here  in  1506  in  his 
old  age  to  end  his  days  in  the  town 
of  his  birth ;  and  the  tomb  of  Am- 
brogio  Romano,  Bishop  of  Minori, 
(ob.  1411).  On  the  hill  near  the  vil- 
lage is  the  ruined  castle  of  S.  Maria 
la  Nova,  which  afforded  a  •  retreat 
to  Ferdinand  I.  during  the  conspiracy 
of  the  Barons.  John  of  Procida,  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Sicilian 
Vespers,  was  created  Marchese  di  Tra7- 
monti  by  Manfred.  The  climate  is 
severe  in  winter,  and  wolves  abound  in 
the  mountains  around.  The  path  de- 
scends along  the  1.  bank  of  the  torrent 
which  flows  through  Tramonti  to  Maiari, 
where  it  falls  into  the  carriage-road  from 
Vietri  (seep.  282).] 

2  kil.  Noc&ra  Stat.  (19,389  Inhab.).. 
The  town  is  divided  into  Nocera  Su- 
periore  and  Nocera  Inferiore ;  the  lat- 
ter, which  is  the  principal  part,  is 
situated  at  the  base  of  a  hill,  on  which 
stands  the  former,  crowned  by  the 
ancient  citadel.  It  marks  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Nuceria,  or  Nuceria  Al- 
faterna,  &c.  It  is  often  called  Nocera 
de1  Pagani,  to  distinguish  it  from  a 
second  Nocera  in  Calabria,  and  a  third 
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in  Umbria.  The  origin  of  the  designa- 
tion de1  JPagani  has  been  much  dis- 
puted among  the  local  antiquaries. 
Some  suppose  it  obtained  this  epithet 
by  a  colony  of  Saracens  having  been 
brought  here  from  Palermo  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  to  counteract  the  influence 
of  the  Holy  See.  Others,  on  the 
contrary,  contend  that  it  was  derived 
from  the  villages,  pagi,  among  which 
its  inhab.  were  scattered  by  the 
wars  of  the*  Goths  and  the  Longo- 
bards.  This  last  is  the  more  probable 
reason  of  the  two.  Hugo,  the  founder 
of  the  Order  of  the  Knights  Templars, 
and  Solimena  the  painter,  were  natives 
of  the  town;  and  Paolo  Giovio,  the 
historian,  was  created  bishop  of  the 
diocese  by  Clement  VII. 

The  Citadel  of  Nocera  has  been  the 
scene  of  many  memorable  events.  Si- 
billa,  the  widow  of  Manfred,  and  her 
son  Manfredino,  died  in  its  prisons  soon 
after  the  battle  of  Benevento ;  and  St. 
Louis  of  Anjou,  the  canonised  son  of 
their  conqueror,  who  preferred  the  cowl 
of  a  Franciscan  to  the  crown  of  the 
Two  Sicilies,  was  born  within  its  walls. 
At  the  close  of  the  14th  cent,  it  was 
one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Angevine 
party  during  the  contest  for  the  throne 
between  Louis  of  Anjou  and  Charles 
Durazzo.  It  was  occupied  by  the  im- 
petuous Urban  VI.,  who  assembled 
there  his  Cardinals,  and  assumed  a 
power  superior  to  that  of  the  Sovereign 
on  whom  he  had  himself  conferred  the 
crown.  Charles  Durazzo  sent  his  grand 
Constable,  Count  Alberico,  to  besiege 
him ;  but  the  Pope,  secure  in  his  retreat, 
contented  himself  with  appearing  three 
or  four  times  a-day  at  the  window  of  the 
eastle,  with  bell  and  candle  in  hand, 
to  pronounce  his  curse  of  excommuni- 
cation on  the  besiegers.  It  was  during 
this  siege  that  the  Pope,  suspecting  the 
fidelity  of  the  Cardinal  Archbishops 
of  Taranto,  Corfu,  and  Genoa,  and  of 
Cardinals  di  Sangro  and  Donati,  caused 
them  to  be  tortured  with  most  revolt- 
ing cruelty.  After  witnessing  their 
sufferings  he  had  them  shut  up  in  a 
cistern,  reserving  them  for  a  more  hor- 


rible fate.  Tommaso  Sanseyerino  and 
Raimondello  Orsini,  who  came  to  his 
rescue,  having  forced  their  way  through 
the  besieging  army,  took  him  by  the 
valley  of  Sanseverino  and  by  Gtffoni  to 
Buccino,  among  the  fastnesses  of  the 
Apennines,  where  he  waited  the  arrival 
of  the  Genoese  galleys  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sele.  During  the  voyage  he  had 
the  five  Cardinals  tied  up  in  sacks  and 
thrown  into  the  sea.  The  story  is  dif- 
ferently told  by  some  historians,  who 
add  the  Cardinals  of  Rieti  and  London 
to  the  number,  and  state  that  they  were 
carried  to  Genoa,  where  they  were  exe- 
cuted, except  the  English  Cardinal 
(Adam  of  Hertford),  who  was  spared 
at  the  intercession  of  his  countrymen 
there,  or,  as  others  will  have  it,  of 
Richard  II.,  whose  legate  he  was.  In 
the  middle  of  the  town  are  the  large 
barracks  built  by  Charles  III.  from  the 
designs  of  Vanvitelli. 

[There  is  a  good  road  from  Kocera  to 
Sanseverino  (from  which  there  is  a  rail- 
way to  Naples  by  Sarno,  Nola,  and 
Cancello,  in2Jhrs.),faUing  into  the  route 
from  Avellino  to  Salerno.  It  is  in 
many  parts  interesting,  but  longer  and 
less  beautiful  than  the  other  by  Cava. 
On  this  road,  3  m.  from  Nocera,  is  the 
village  of  Materdomini,  at  the  foot  of  ft 
conical  hill  crowned  with  the  pic- 
turesque ruin  of  a  mediaeval  castle.  It 
takes  its  name  from  an  ancient  ch.  and 
Monastery  of  St.  Basil ;  it  afterwards 
passed  to  the  Franciscans,  and  is  now 
suppressed.  The  ch.  contains  the  tomb 
of  Robert  of  Anjou,  son  of  Charles  I., 
and  of  Beatrix,  the  first  wife  of  that 
monarch.] 

Shortly  after  quitting  Nocera,  we  pass 
on  the  rt.  of  the  rly.  and  1.  of  the  road 
the  ch.  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  in  the 
village  of  the  same  name,  originally  an 
ancient  temple,  restored  and  employed 
as  a  baptistery  in  the  early  ages  of  Chris- 
tianity. It  has  some  resemblance  in  its 
form  to  S.  Stefano  Rotondo  at  Rome. 
Its  arched  roof  is  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  28  columns,  of  different  orders 
and  lengths,  of  which  5  are  of  ori- 
ental alabaster,  and  the  rest  mostly  of 
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ancient  marbles.  In  the  centre  is  an  I 
octagonal  baptismal  font.  It  has  re- 
cently been  restored,  and  a  modern 
ch.  with  a  good  detached  bell-tower 
built  near  it.  Some  Soman  statues 
were  found  near  here  in  1843. 

The  transverse  valley  which  separates 
the  mountain  group  that  extends  by 
Castellanunare  and  Sorrento  to  Cape 
Minerva,  commences  at  Nocera,  ascend- 
ing constantly  to  Cava,  its  summit  level, 
and  is  diversified  by  hamlets,  churches, 
villas,  and  ruined  castles,  embosomed 
in  trees,  or  surrounded  by  vineyards 
and  corn-fields,  presenting  a  scene  of 
cultivation  and  homely  beauty  which 
will  explain  the  influence  of  the  spot 
in  forming  the  taste  of  Claude.  The 
road  passes  through  plantations  of 
poplars  which  are  topped  to  support 
vines,  whilst  upon  the  hills  on  each 
side  rise  picturesque  ruined  castles, 
especially  that  on  1.  above  the  village  of 

3kil.&  ClementeStot.  The  numerous 
high  narrow  towers  scattered  over  the 
hills  on  the  1.  between  S.  Clemente  and 
Cava,  having  at  a  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  columns,  are  used  in  catching 
wild  pigeons.  The  mode  of  capturing 
the  birds  is  peculiar  to  this  district :  at 
every  tower  one  or  more  slingers  are 
stationed,  who  are  warned  by  criers  at 
the  top,  called  gridatori,  of  the  ap- 
proach of  the  birds  ;  they  then  throw 
with  slings,  white  stones,  towards  those 
parts  of  the  field  where  the  nets  are 
spread  ;  the  birds  instantly  follow  the 
lure,  and  are  taken  in  great  numbers. 
This  curious  mode  of  chace  takes  place 
in  September  and  October,  during 
the  passage  of  the  wood  pigeons — there 
are  more  than  60  of  these  towers  about 
Cava. 

6  kil.  La  Cava  Stat.  (20,612  Inhab.) 
(Inns :    Albergo   di  Londra ;    H.  Vic- 
toria.   At  the  neighbouring  village  of 
Corpo   di    Cava,    Albergo  di  Micheve 
^.apolatreUo,   Clean,  furnished  apart- 
its,  at  moderate  charges,  in  many 
lie  villas.)     The  town  consists  of 
long   street  wilh   arcades  under 
bouses  similar  to  those  of  Bologna; 


it,  as  well  as  the  neighbourhood,  is 
the  resort  of  Neapolitans  and  foreigners 
during  the  summer  and  autumn;  the 
climate  being  cool  and  healthy,  and 
the  scenery  extremely  beautiful.  The 
chief  object  of  interest  is  the  Benedic- 
tine Monastery  of  La  Trinita  delta 
Cava,  near  the  village  of  Corpo  di 
Cava,  lj  hr.  distant  from  the  town. 
There  is  a  carriage-road,  but  it  is 
better  to  choose  the  path  through 
the  woods.  This  leads,. in  20  min., 
through  vineyards  and  chestnut  trees, 
to  the  ch.  of  S.  Giuseppe,  and  thence 
in  i  hr.  to  the  ch.  of  Pietra  Santa, 
whence  there  is  a  beautiful  view  of  La 
Cava  and  the  Bay  of  Salerno.  Thence, 
skirting  the  wood,  we  come  into  the 
high  road,  and,  crossing  the  viaduct,  we 
reach  in  a  short  time  Corpo  di  Cava, 
where,  in  the  inn  above  mentioned, 
one  may  live  en  pension  for  the  moderate 
sum  of  5  fir.  a  day.  Five  minutes  far* 
ther  on  to  the  L  is  the  monastery, 
embosomed  in  the  wildest  scenes  of 
wood  and  mountain,  with  which  the 
style  of  its  architecture  is  by  no  means 
in  harmony.  It  was  founded  in  1011, 
by  Alferius  Pappacarboni,  a  Lombard, 
who  became  its  first  abbot. 

The  Church  contains  the  tombs  of 
— S.  Alferius,  the  founder  of  the  mo- 
nastery ;  of  Sibilla,  the  second  wife 
of  King  Roger,  and  the  sister  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy — she  died  at  Sa- 
lerno ;  and  of  several  Antipopes,  with 
whose  history  the  monastery  has  been 
singularly  associated.  Theodoric,  the 
antagonist  of  Paschal  II.  (1110),  died 
here  as  a  simple  monk :  and  a  stone, 
with  a  mitre  reversed,  in  the  walls  of 
the  ch.,  is  supposed  to  mark  the  grave 
of  the  Antipope  (Gregory  VIII.,  elected 
by  the  influence  of  the  Emp.  Henry  "V\ 
in  opposition  to  Gelasius  II.  (1118), 
Its  organ  is  one  of  the  best  in  Italy. 
A  passage  behind  the  vestry  leads  to 
what  was  the  ancient  monastery  in  the 
Gothic  style,  built  under  the  rock,  and 
now  used  as  storerooms.  Beneath  the 
monastery  there  is  a  large  natural  cavern 
in  the  limestone  rock,  called  the  Qrotta. 

But  the  great  attraction  of  the  mo- 
nastery are  its  vast  Aechives,  contain- 
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ing  40,000  parchment  rolls,  and  up- 
wards of  60,000  MSS.  on  paper.  Many 
of  the  Diplomas,  which  amount,  with 
the  Papal  Bulls,  to  1600  in  number, 
relate  to  the  early  and  mediaeval 
history  of  Italy.  In  this  respect, 
Cava,  like  Monte  Casino,  is  a  mine  of 
national  history  during  at  least  4  cen- 
turies ;  and  a  complete  analysis  of  its 
treasures  is  much  to  be  desired.  The 
task  of  compiling  one,  with  the  aid 
of  the  admirable  classed  catalogues  of 
Padre  Rossi,  is  now  being  undertaken 
by  Don  Michele  Morcaldi,  who  is  pub- 
lishing a '  Codex  Diplomaticus  Cavensis.' 
The  collection  commences  with  a  di- 
ploma of  840,  in  which  Badelchi, 
Prince  of  Beneventum,  assigns  to  the 
Abbot  of  Santa  Sofia  some  property 
which  had  been  forfeited  to  him  by  a 
rebel.  Two  are  diplomas  of  the  G-uai- 
mars,  princes  of  Salerno,  with  their 
effigies  still  perfect  on  the  seals ;  they 
date  from  the  9th  and  11th  centuries. 
Another,  dated  1120,  with  a  golden  seal, 
is  a  diploma  of  King  Roger  of  Sicily, 
granting  to  this  monastery  several 
lands  in  the  island  of  Sicily,  with 
some  Saracenic  and  Christian  slaves. 
A  third  of  Baldwin  VI.,  King  of 
Jerusalem,  granting  the  freedom  of 
navigation  to  the  ships  of  the  monastery. 
The  Papal  Bulls  date  from  the  year 
500,  and  include  several  which  are  in- 
edited.  The  judicial  documents  afford 
a  very  curious  insight  into  the  do- 
mestic and  social  habits  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  particularly  those  of  the  Lom- 
bard period.  Among  them  may  be 
mentioned  the  celebrated  example  of 
the  morgengabe  of  792,  or  the  deed 
of  gift  by  which  a  husband  assigned 
a  part  of  his  property  to  his  wife  on 
the  morning  after  marriage  ;  a  curious 
deed  of  844,  by  which  the  seducer,  who 
was  unable  to  pay  the  fine  imposed  on 
him,  is  handed  over  to  the  damsel  as 
security  for  the  payment;  and  the 
deed  of  conveyance  by  the  stick  (per 
fustem).  In  addition  to  these  the 
family,  municipal,  and  ecclesiastical 
registers,  and  other  documents  of  a 
local  character,  are  of  inestimable  value 
as  illustrating  the  civic  history  and  to- 


pography of  the  kingdom.  Giannone  and 
other  writers  availed  themselves  largely 
of  these  materials,  and  Filangieri  com* 
posed  within  the  monastery  his  well- 
known  work  on  the  Science  of  Legis- 
lation. 

The  Library  was  formerly  rich  in 
rare  and  curious  MSS.,  but  many  were 
destroyed  more  than  a  century  ago  by 
the  fall  of  part  of  the  rock  overhang- 
ing the  monastery.  At  present  the 
collection  contains  about  150  MSS., 
ranging  from  the  7th  to  the  14th  cent. 
The  Codex  Legum  Longobardorum, 
dated  1004,  contains  a  more  complete 
digest  of  Lombard  law  than  any  other 
in  existence.  The  illuminated  Bibles 
are  of  great  beauty,  and  a  Collection 
of  Heures  or  Prayers  is  enriched  with 
exquisite  miniatures  attributed  to  Fra 
Angelic o  da  Fiesole.  Another  treasure 
is  the  MS.  Latin  Vulgate,  which  every 
biblical  scholar  will  regard  with  atten- 
tive interest.  It  is  a  quarto  MS.  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments,  of  the  text 
of  St.  Jerome,  after  the  reading  of  Ida- 
cius  Clarus  (Vigilius),  who  was  Bishop 
of  Thapsus  at  the  end  of  the  5th  cent. 
It  is  beautifully  written  on  vellum,  in 
small  cursive  character,  with  three  co- 
lumns in  a  page  and  no  divisions  be- 
tween the  words,  except  an  occasional 
full  point  at  the  end  of  the  sentences. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Cardinal  Mai,  who 
considered  it  as  old  as  the  7th  cent,  at 
the  latest,  Leo  XII.  ordered  an  exact 
transcript  to  be  made  of  it  for  the  Va- 
tican Library.  The  early  printed  books 
amount  to  about  600.  Among  them  is 
Gerson  JDe  Passionibus  Animi,  Mente, 
1467  ;  the  Biblia  Latina  of  Hailbrun, 
Venice,  1476;  the  Editio  princeps  of 
Eusebius's  Historia,  printed  in  Gothic 
type  about  1470,  of  Politian's  transfer 
tion  of  Herodian's  Historiarum,  Rome, 
1493 ;  of  Thomas  a  Kempis'  JDe  Imita- 
tione  Christi,  printed  by  Gunther 
Zainer;  and  the  folio  Juvenal  of  De 
Rubeis,  1475.  Tasso  resided  occasion- 
ally in  the  monastery,  and  refers  to  it 
in  his  Gerusalemme  Conquistata,  III.  4. 
Among  the  beautiful  rides  that  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  La  Cava  vr 
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be  mentioned: — 1.  That  already  de- 
scribed to  the  monastery ;  from  the 
monastery  leads  a  mule-track  com- 
manding fine  views,  which  crosses  the 
summit  of  Capo  d1  Orso,  and  descends 
by  S.  Maria  delV  Avvocata  to  Maiori. 
2.  To  the  summit  of  Monte  Finestra: 
the  last  part  of  the  path  must  be  made 
on  foot.  3.  To  the  village  of  8.  Lucia. 
4.  To  the  top  of  the  thill  of  8.  Libera- 
tors, which  commands  the  bay  of 
Salerno  and  the  valley  of  Vietri  and 
Cava  with  all  their  villages;  and  the 
descent  thence  on  the  Salerno  side. 

Salvator  Rosa  is  said  to  have  resided 
at  Cava,  and  to  have  embodied  many 
of  the  scenes  around  in  his  best  pictures. 

Leaving  Cava,  we  descend  the  valley 
for  about  8  m.  through  exceedingly 
fine  scenery,  the  road  running  by  the 
side  of  a  ravine  with  a  torrent;  the 
rly.  at  a  higher  level  through  cuttings 
in  the  limestone  rock,  passing  above 
the  village  of  Molina,  till  it  reaches 

4  kil.  Vietri  Stat.  (8441  Inhab. 
No  inn.  Carriages  at  the  stat.  for 
Amalft  in  1$  hr.:  2  horses,  7  fr. ;  1 
horse,  5  fr.,  with  buonamano.)  The 
town  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
▼alley,  on  the  Ghilf  of  Salerno.  The 
road  to  Salerno  continues  along  the 
coast,  while  the  rly.  to  the  same  place 
goes  along  the  side  of  the  hill  through 
tunnels  and  down  steep  declines.  (For 
remainder  of  the  road  to  Salerno  and 
Eboli  see  Bte.  155.) 

We  here  leave  the  rly.,  and  proceed 
along  the  coast  road  to  Amain.  The 
drive  is  perhaps  one  of  the  loveliest  in 
the  world.  Descending  to  the  Marina 
di  Vietri  we  see  seawards  on  the  1.  the 
conical  rocks  called  i  FratelH,  and  on 
a  height  to  the  rt.  Euttb.  A  short 
distance  farther  on  is 

Cetara  (2555  Inhab.),  a  village  whose 
inhabitants  are  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
anchovy  fisheries.  In  the  middle  ages 
it  formed  the  E,  frontier  of  the  Re- 
public of  Amain.  It  was  the  haunt 
of  the  Saracens  during  their  incursions 
on  this  coast,  and  in  the  war  between 


Charles  V.  and  Henry  II.  was  depopu- 
lated by  the  Turkish  fleet,  which  the 
latter  had  summoned  to  his  aid.  In 
1799  it  acquired  notoriety  as  a  nest 
of  pirates.  In  its  ch.  is  the  tomb  of 
Giandonato  Aulisio,  the  mariner  of 
Cava,  who,  with  the  Corsican  Captain 
Mariotto  Broggi,  rescued  Prince  Fre- 
deric, the  second  son  of  Ferdinand  I. 
of  Aragon,  from  the  power  of  the  re- 
bellious barons  in  1484. 

The  road  now  ascends  from  the  Ma- 
rina of  Erchia,  a  hamlet  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hercules, 
to  the  summit  of  the  Capo  del  Tumolo, 
whence  there  is  a  lovely  view  over  both 
sides  of  the  bay.  This  Capo  is  the 
eastern  point  of  a  lofty  headland  called 
the  Monte  Falesio;  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  strong  currents  which  set  round 
it.  We  descend  to  the  western  point 
of  the  headland,  Capo  d1  Orso,  the  scene 
of  the  naval  victory  gained  by  the 
French,  commanded  by  Filippino  Doria, 
over  the  Spanish  fleet  of  Charles  V., 
commanded  by  his  viceroy  Don  Hugo 
de  Moncada.  In  this  battle  Don  Hugo 
was  killed,  with  several  of  his  captains. 

A  mile  beyond  is  the  village  of 
Maiori  (4896  Inhab.),  said  to  have 
been  founded  in  the  9th  cent,  by  Si- 
cardo,  and  situated  near  the  seashore 
at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  Tramonti. 
The  torrent  Senna  divides  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  supplying  the  motive  power 
of  its  paper  and  maccaroni  mills.  Above 
the  town  is  the  old  castle  of  S.  Nicola, 
with  its  massive  walls  and  embattled 
towers,  which  in  later  times  was  a 
stronghold  successively  of  the  Sanse- 
verinis,  the  Colonnas,  and  the  Piccolo- 
minis.  The  ch.  of  S.  Maria  in  Mare 
contains  a  bas-relief  of  the  principal 
events  in  the  life  of  our  Saviour 
and  the  Virgin :  the  roof  of  the  crypt 
is  supported  by  8  marble  columns. 
The  ch.  of  the  suppressed  monastery  of 
S.  Francesco  contains  a  monument  of 
the  Imperato  family,  dated  1587,  and 
several  pictures  by  unknown  artists,  of 
which  the  Transfiguration  is  the  best. 
£.  of  the  town,  on  the  S.  peak  of  Monte 
Falesio,  is  the  ruined  monastery  of  the 
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Camaldoli,  founded  in  1485  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Maiori  under  the  title  of  S. 
Maria  delV  Awocata ;  it  is  a  conspicu- 
ous object  from  all  parts  of  this  coast. 

A  slight  ascent  brings  us  to  the  next 
village,  Minori  (3263  Inhab.),  an  in- 
dustrious little  place  occupying  a 
beautiful  position  in  the  midst  of 
orange-groves  and  vineyards,  near 
the  shore  at  the  entrance  of  a  valley 
watered  by  the  torrent  Beginnolo. 
Minori  was  one  of  the  arsenals  of  the 
Amalfitans,  the  large  picturesque 
tower  or  castle  on  the  adjoining  head- 
land having  been  one  of  its  defences.  The 
ch.,  which  has  been  recently  rebuilt,  pre- 
serves in  the  crypt  the  remains  of  Sta. 
Trofimena,  the  possession  of  which  was 
so  much  coveted  during  the  wars  be- 
tween Amalfi  and  Sicardo  of  Benevento 
in  the  9th  centy.  On  the  W.  shore 
near  the  town,  at  Marmoratat  is  a 
cavern,  about  75  ft.  long  and  15  ft.  high 
at  the  entrance,  but  it  gradually  nar- 
rows towards  the  end,  where  water  issues 
from  the  rock  in  great  volume,  and  in 
one  part  forms  a  pool  upwards  of  20  ft. 
in  depth. 

Almost  joining  Minori,  and  forming 
a  sort  of  suburb  of  Amalfi,  is 

Atrani  (2434  Inhab.),  so  shut  in  by 
mountains  that  its  name  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  its  position  at  the  mouth  of 
the  dark  and  gloomy  gorge  of  the  Dra- 
gon e.  Atrani  and  Amalfi  may  be  said  to 
join  along  the  shore,  though  the  deep 
ravines  up  which  they  run  are  divided 
by  a  mountainous  promontory,  crowned 
by  the  vast  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Ton- 
tone.  In  former  times  it  was  surrounded 
by  walls.  It  has  suffered  considerably 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  sea.  The 
ch.  of  S.  Salvadore  di  Bvretoy  which, 
according  to  the  inscription  in  Latin 
verse  at  the  entrance,  was  where  the 
Doges  of  Amalfi  were  elected  and 
their  place  of  burial,  has  bronze  doors 
with  the  date  1087  and  the  name  of 
Pautaleone  Viaretta,  by  whom  they 
were  erected  pro  mercede  animce  sua  et 
merita  8.  Sebastiani  martyris.  The 
bells  bear  the  date  of  1298.  Within 
the  ch.   is    a    slab,    built   into    the 


wall,  bearing  a  bas-relief  of  a  curious 
character.  A  tree,  from  whose  sum- 
mit a  bird  is  taking  flight,  separates 
two  peacocks  with  their  wings  ex- 
tended :  one  peacock  stands  on  the 
head  of  a  man  against  which  two  Syrens 
are  reclining  their  heads ;  the  other 
stands  on  the  back  of  a  hare,  which  is 
attacked  in  front  and  in  the  rear  by 
two  birds  of  prey.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  history  or  signification  of  this 
sculpture.  Another  sepulchral  slab, 
with  a  female  figure  in  the  costume  of 
the  14th  cent.,  and  an  inscription 
records  the  names  of  the  families  of 
Freccia  and  d'Afflitto,  both  well  known 
in  the  history  of  the  period;  it  was 
brought  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Eus- 
tachio  at  Pontone.  In  the  sacristy 
is  an  antique  cinerary  urn,  on  an  in- 
scribed pedestal.  An  old  tower,  which 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  from  what- 
ever quarter  Atrani  is  seen,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  erected  by  the  Sara- 
cens who  were  sent  here  by  Manfred  to 
occupy  the  town  during  his  disputes 
with  Innocent  IV. 

Half-way  up  the  mountain  is  a  build- 
ing callec]  the  House  of  Mas aniello,  who 
is  erroneously  supposed  to  have  been 
born  here  in  1622.  In  the  little  ch.  of 
S.  Caterina,  in  the  Piazza  del  Mercato,  at 
Naples,  is  preserved  a  Register  of  Bap- 
tisms, in  which  the  name  of  Tommaso 
Aniello  (Masaniello),  the  son  of  Cecco 
cT Amalfi  and  of  Antonia  Gargano, 
of  the  Vico  Rotto  di  Lavinaio,  a 
small  street  adjoining  the  Piazza, 
appears  among  the  baptisms  of  the 
29th  of  June,  1620.  This  document 
was  only  recently  discovered.  The 
register  of  marriages  in  the  same  ch. 
records  the  marriage  of  his  parents, 
on  the  18th  of  February  of  the  same 
year,  a  date  which  explains  the  term 
bastard  applied  to  him  by  the  royalist 
historians  of  his  insurrection. 

Above  Atrani  is  the  village  of  Pon- 
tone, and  some  distance  on  the  1.  Ra- 
vello. 

c.  Amalfi  and  Neighbourhood. 
Amalfi    (6913    Inhab.     Inns:    Al- 
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bergo  de*  Cappuccini,c\e&n and  comfort- 
able, with  excellent  cookery ; — Alhergo 
delta  Luna,  once  a  convent,  and  beau- 
tifully situated  between  Amalfi  and 
Atrani,  also  very  good,  with  obliging 
landlord,  commanding  finer  views)  is 
one  of  those  places  that  are  better 
understood  from  tho  rudest  drawing 
than  from  the  most  minute  description. 
Encircled  with  mountains,  at  the  mouth 
of  a  deep  gorge  from  which  a  torrent 
dashes  into  the  gulf  below,  its  position 
is  in  all  respects  unique.  Its  churches, 
towers,  and  arcaded  houses,  grouped 
together  in  picturesque  irregularity,  are 
backed  by  precipices  of  wild  magnifi- 
cence, and  lighted  up  by  that  magic 
colouring  which  belongs  to  the  at- 
mosphere of  Southern  Italy. 

The  historical  interest  of  Amalfi  is 
entirelv  mediaeval.  It  had  no  existence 
in  classical  times,  and  the  magnificence 
of  its  coast  seems  to  have  been  un- 
known to  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 

Th«  legendary  origin  of  Amalfi,  as 
related  in  the  Chronica  Amalfitana,  is 
that  certain  Roman  patricians,  having 
left  Home  to  follow  Oonstantine  to  By- 
zantium in  the  4th  cent.,  were  wrecked 
at  Ragusa.  After  some  time  they  mi- 
grated to  the  Gulf  of  Palinuro,  and 
built  or  re-occupied  Melfes,  on  a  small 
river  which  retains  the  name  of  Melpa, 
whence  shortly  afterwards  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Eboli,  from  which  also  they 
eventually  removed  for  greater  security 
to  this  coast,  taking  up  their  position 
at  La  Scala,  on  the  mountains.  From 
this  they  descended  to  the  coast,  and 
gave  to  the  city  which  they  erected  the 
name  of  Amalfi,  in  remembrance  of 
their  first  home,  Melfi.  Whatever  we 
may  be  disposed  to  think  of  this  account, 
the  first  historical  record  we  find  of  the 
existence  of  Amalfi  is  in  the  6th  cent., 
in  a  letter  from  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
to  Antheraius,  mentioning  the  Bishop 
of  Amalfi. 

The  founders  of  Amalfi  seem  to  have 
nlaced  it  under  the  protection  of  the 

stern  Emperors,  and  obtained  the 
ilege  of  being  governed  by  a  Prefect 
leir  own  choice,  who  in  later  times 
i  the  government,  by  the  weakening 


of  the  power  of  the  Emperors,  grew 
gradually  into  a  Republic,  was  dignified 
by  the  title  of  Doge.  The  increase  of 
the  population  soon  led  to  an  extension 
of  territory,  and  we  find  that  when  the 
Republic  had  attained  the  height  of  its 
power,  its  limits  extended  on  the  E.  as 
far  as  Cetara,  on  the  N.  to  Gragnano, 
Lettere,  and  Pimonte,  and  on  the  W. 
to  the  Promontory  of  Minerva. 

So  rapid  had  been  the  increase  of 
the  Republic,  that  in  the  time  of  Por- 
phyry, Amalfi  was  classed  as  the  fifth 
city  of  the  kingdom,  coming  after  Capua, 
Naples,  Benevento,  and  Gaeta.  In  838 
Sicardo,  Prince  of  Benevento,  suddenly 
attacked  it,  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
body  of  Sta.  Trofimena.  Not  content 
with  plundering  the  city  of  this  relic, 
he  also  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  and 
retained  them  as  prisoners  at  Salerno 
until  his  murder  and  the  dissensions 
which  occurred  at  the  election  of  his 
successor  enabled  them  to  escape.  On 
quitting  Salerno  they  pillaged  it,  and 
destroyed  many  of  its  churches  and 
palaces  by  fire.  Before  the  close  of 
this  centy.  Amalfi  was  surrounded  by 
walls  and  towers ;  coined  its  own  mo- 
ney; had  its  arsenal,  its  theatre,  and 
other  public  edifices.  In  987  its  see 
was  erected  into  an  Archbishopric.  Its 
history  under  the  Doges  is  an  epitome 
of  the  petty  wars  with  the  princes  of 
Salerno,  Benevento,  Capua,  and  against 
the  Saracens, — wars  in  which  Amalfi 
was  sometimes  allied  with  the  duchy 
of  Naples,  and  sometimes  with  the 
principality  of  Salerno,  and  in  which 
the  Republic  obtained  from  Leo  IV. 
the  title  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith  "  for 
its  services  against  the  infidels.  In  the 
11th  cent,  a  band  of  Norman  crusaders, 
who  had  taken  their  passage  in  the 
Amalfi  cruisers  on  their  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  were  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  Doge  of  the  Republic  and 
by  the  Prince  of  Salerno.  The  Nor- 
mans rendered  effectual  service  to  their 
hosts  by  aiding  in  repelling  an  attack 
of  the  Saracens  upon  Salerno;  a  service 
which  led  eventually  to  the  foundation 
of  the  Norman  power  in  Southern  Italy. 

At  this  time  Amalfi  is  said  to  have 
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contained  50,000  Inhab.,  and  its  de- 
pendent territory  ten  times  that  amount. 
The  barrenness  of  its  territory  compelled 
the  inhabitants,  from  the  earliest  period, 
to  have  recourse  to  trade  as  their 
means  of  support ;  and  so  great  was 
the  success  of  their  commercial  enter- 
prise, that,  when  Robert  Gkriscard  en- 
tered Italy,  they  had  their  factories  at 
Jerusalem,  at  Alexandria,  at  Bagdad, 
at  Tunis,  at  Cyprus,  and  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  possessed  their  separate 
quarters  and  streets  in  almost  every 
port  with  which  they  traded.  At  Jeru- 
salem they  had  built  a  ch.  and  convent 
for  the  use  of  the  pilgrims  who  visited 
the  Holy  Land  previous  to  the  Crusades, 
and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Caliph  of 
Egypt,  had  founded  the  hospital  which 
led* to  the  establishment  of  the  Knights 
Hospitallers  of  St.  John,  who  afterwards 
became  so  famous  under  the  title  of 
the  Knights  of  Malta.  At  home  they 
had  raised  their  little  state  to  the  rank 
of  the  first  naval  power  in  Europe,  and 
had  preserved;  as  the  greatest  monu- 
ment of  their  eastern  commerce,  the 
earliest  known  MS.  of  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian,  of  which  most  of  the  other 
copies  now  extant  are  transcripts. 
They  had  laid  down  for  their  guidance 
those  maritime  laws  which,  under  the 
name  of  the  Tabula  Amalphitana,  sup- 
planted the  Lex  Rhodia  hitherto  in  use 
and  incorporated  by  the  Romans  in 
their  codes ;  and  they  introduced  into 
Europe  a  knowledge  of  the  mariner's 
compass.  These  services  rendered  to 
civilisation  earned  for  Amalfi  the  title 
of  the  Athens  of  the  middle  ages. 

In  1075  the  Republic,  being  op- 
pressed by  Gisulfus,  Duke  of  Salerno, 
obtained  the  aid  of  Robert  Guiscard, 
who  expelled  Gisulfus,  fortified  Amalfi, 
and  annexed  it  and  Salerno  to  his 
dukedom  of  Apulia.  His  son,  Roger 
Bursa,  treated  Amalfi  with  less  respect. 
He  seized  it  in  1089,  and  retained  it  till 
1096,  when  the  citizens  regained  their 
independence.  Roger  summoned  his 
elder  brother  Bohemond  and  his  uncle 
Roger  of  Sicily  to  his  aid.  Count 
Roger  sent  a  powerful  fleet  with  20,000 
Saracens,  while  Duke  Roger  c  himself 


brought  a  considerable  force  from 
Apulia  and  Calabria.  The  Amalfitans 
defended  themselves  gallantly,  and  the 
siege  would  have  been  long  protracted 
if  Bohemond  had  not  abandoned  the 
enterprise  to  join  the  first  crusade  with 
his  nephew  Tanored,  whose  achieve- 
ments were  sung  by  Tasso.  Count 
Roger's  Christian  forces,  fired  by  this 
example,  determined  to  go  also  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  raised  the  siege,  leav- 
ing Roger  Bursa  to  return  to  Apulia 
without  humbling  Amalfi.  In  1129, 
fhe  Great  Count,  afterwards  King 
Roger,  required  the  Amalfitans  to  sur- 
render their  fortresses,  and  on  his  de- 
mand being  answered  by  a  firm  refusal, 
he  sent  his  high  admiral  George  of 
Antiooh  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  attack 
the  city.  In  this  war  the  Amalfitans 
saw  Ravello,  Scala,  the  Islands  of  the 
Syrens,  and  their  other  dependent 
castles  fall  in  succession.  At  length,' 
on  the  king  appearing  before  the 
city  in  person  in  1131,  they  capitu- 
lated. The  fortresses  were  given  up 
unconditionally,  and  Roger  entered 
Amalfi  as  a  conqueror,  the  citizens, 
however,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
right  of  continuing  to  govern  the  State 
by  their  own  magistrates  and  laws: 
Four  years  afterwards,  Roger  returned 
with  a  strong  armament  to  attack  the 
Neapolitans,  who  summoned  the  Fisans 
to  their  aid.  The  ships  of  Amalfi  had 
joined  the  royal  fleet  in  the  harbours  of 
Sicily,  and  her  troops  were  encamped 
under  the  standard  of  Roger  at  Aversa. 
The  Pisans,  in  their  absence,  attacked 
and  sacked  Amalfi,  Scala,  and  Ravello. 
Roger  and  the  Amalfitans  broke  up  the 
camp  at  Aversa  as  soon  as  they  heard 
of  this  disaster,  and  marching  over 
Monte  Sant'  Angelo,  fell  upon  the 
Pisans  as  they  were  besieging  the  castle 
of  Fratta  near  Ravello,  took  many  of 
them  prisoners,  and  compelled  the  rest 
to  fiy  to  their  ships,  leaving  one  of  their 
consuls  dead  upon  the  mountains  and 
the  other  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of 
the  Amalfitans.  The  fleet  from  Sicily 
arrived  at  the  same  time,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  Fisan  ships.  Those  which 
succeeded   in   escaping,   carried  witn 
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them  as  their  prize  the  Pandects  of 
Justinian.  The  Pisans  retained  pos- 
session of  this  precious  monument  of 
Roman  law  for  nearly  300  years,  when 
Guido  Capponi  captured  it  from  them 
and  carried  it  to  Florence,  where  it 
is  now  preserved  in  the  Laurentian 
library. 

The  Pisans,  eager  to  avenge  the  re- 
pulse they  had  sustained,  returned  in 
1137  with  a  fleet  of  100  ships;  and 
Amain  and  Atrani  being  either  unpre- 
pared or  dismayed  by  such  a  force, 
purchased  peace  without  striking  a 
blow.  Ravello  and  Scala  refused  to 
surrender  upon  such  terms,  but  after  a 
brief  defence  they  were  taken  by  storm 
and  pillaged  by  the  invaders.  From 
this  disaster  Amain  never  recovered. 
The  Norman  king  soon  found  a  wider 
field  for  his  ambition  than  the  petty 
principalities  and  republics  of  this 
coast ;  and  what  the  Pisans  had  spared 
was  soon  destroyed  by  a  more  resistless 
enemy.  As  early  as  the  12th  centy. 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  had  laid 
part  of  the  lower  town  under  water, 
and  the  great  storm  and  inundation  of 
1343,  which  Petrarch  has  described  in 
one  of  his  letters,  completed  the  work 
of  destruction,  engulfing  the  beach 
which  then  existed  between  Amain  and 
Atrani.  This  catastrophe  will  explain 
the  fact  that  Amalfi  has  now  no  trace 
of  its  ancient  quays  and  arsenals,  and 
scarcely  any  fragment  of  its  walls.  The 
massive  round  tower  on  the  Monte 
Aureo,  the  only  one  remaining,  is 
flanked  with  bastions  and  turreted,  and 
has  no  means  of  entrance  but  from 
above.  The  monastery  of  SS.  Trinita 
was  built  upon  the  ruins  of  the  mint  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  oh.  of  Sta.  Maria 
Maggiore  upon  those  of  the  theatre, — 
the  only  public  edifices  of  which  the 
site  is  remembered. 

Under  the  dynasties  of  Anjou  and 
Aragon,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Amalfi 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Colonna,  Orsini, 
d'Este,  and  Piccolomini  families.  The 
latter  possessed  it  for  more  than  a 
cent.,  and  then  sold  it  to  the  Princes 
of  Stigliano,  from  whom,  in  1584,  the 
Amalntans  purchased  the  fief  and  placed 


it  under  the  crown.  In  1642  Philip  II. 
again  conferred  the  title  on  the  Picco- 
lominis,  but  the  citizens  having  pro- 
tested, their  claim  was  recognised  and 
the  grant  cancelled. 

The  little  torrent,  called  the  Can- 
neto,  is  the  chief  source  of  the  modern 
prosperity  of  the  town,  supplying  the 
motive  power  of  its  paper-mills,  and 
its  factories  of  paper,  soap,  and  macca- 
roni,  the  latter  of  which  are  celebrated 
not  only  throughout  the  kingdom  of 
the  Two  Sicilies,  but  are  exported  to 
France,  to  the  Levant,  and  to  South 
America. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  An- 
drew the  Apostle,  whose  remains  repose 
in  the  crypt  beneath  it,  although  it  has 
suffered  greatly  from  modern  altera- 
tions and  enlargements,  is  a  very  in- 
teresting example  of  the  Lombardo- 
Saracenic,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called, 
the  Romanesque  style,  which  the  Nor- 
mans introduced  into  Europe  after 
their  conquest  of  Sicily.  In  front  of 
the  edifice  was  a  wide  portico,  now 
removed  on  account  of  its  ruinous 
and  insecure  state,  whose  arches  rested 
on  columns  of  different  orders  and  pro- 
portions, which,  like  the  architraves, 
had  evidently  been  taken  from  ancient 
edifices.  The  bronze  doors  of  the 
principal  entrance,  which  are  supposed 
to  date  from  the  year  1000,  and  to  be 
the  work  of  Byzantine  artists,  furnished 
the  model  for  those  of  Monte  Casino. 
They  bear  two  inscriptions,  in  silver 
letters,  recording  their  erection  by 
Pantaleone  di  Mauro  in  honour  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  for  the  redemption  of  his 
soul.  The  interior  consists  of  a  nave  and 
three  aisles;  there  was  originally  afourth, 
but  it  has  disappeared.  The  nave,  with 
its  antique  marble  columns,  its  mosaic 
arabesques,  and  its  richly  carved  and 
gilded  roof,  was  reduced  to  its  present 
form  in  the  last  cent.  An  antique 
porphyry  vase,  remarkable  both  for  its 
size  and  for  the  beauty  of  the  material, 
serves  as  the  baptismal  font.  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  two  ancient  sarco- 
phagi with  bas-reliefs  of  considerable 
interest,  but  greatly  mutilated.     One 
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of  them,  now  built  into  the  wall,  re- 
presents the  Rape  of  Proserpine.  On 
the  other  is  a  relief  which  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Marriage  of  Pe- 
leus  and  Thetis  in  the  presence  of  the 
gods,  or  the  story  of  Mars  and  Rhea 
Sylvia.  A  third  sarcophagus  has  upon 
it  the  following  lines  : — 

Hie  intnahomo  verus  certus  optamus  reenmbe 
Quintus  Fabritius  Rufas  nobilis  Decurio. 

Below  the  cathedral  is  the  crypt,  con- 
taining the  Body  of  St.  Andrew,  which 
was  brought  from  Constantinople,  with 
other  relics,  by  Cardinal  Capuano, 
after  he  had  effected  the  reconciliation 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches 
at  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cent. 
The  acquisition  of  such  a  relic  soon 
made  Amain  a  place  of  pilgrimage. 
In  1218  the  tomb  was  visited  by  S. 
Francis  of  Assisi ;  in  1262  by  Pope 
Urban  IV. ;  in  1354  by  Santa  Brigida, 
on  her  return  from  Jerusalem ;  by  Queen 
Joanna  I.,  and  by  her  husband,  Louis 
of  Taranto ;  and  in  1466  by  Pius  II., 


during  whose  pontificate  the  head  of 
the  apostle  was  enclosed  in  a  silver  bust 
and  removed  by  Cardinal  Bessarion  to 
Rome,  where  it  is  still  preserved  among 
the  relics  in  St.  Peter's.  The  fame  of 
the  apostle's  tomb  was  materially  aug- 
mented at  the  commencement  of  the 
14th  cent,  by  the  discovery  that  the 
oily  matter  which  was  said  to  have 
exuded  from  his  body  at  Patras,  the 
scene  of  his  crucifixion,  had  again  made 
its  appearance  at  Amalfi.  This  sub- 
stance, under  the  name  of  the  Manna 
of  St.  Andrew,  became,  like  that  of  St. 
Nicholas  at  Bari,  a  source  of  great 
profit,  and  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputa- 
tion in  all  parts  of  Southern  Europe 
for  its  miraculous  powers  in  the  cure 
of  disease ;  and  even  as  late  as  1544  it 
had  the  credit  of  dispersing  the  Turkish 
fleet  under  Heyradin  Barbarossa!  It 
lias  been  commemorated  by  Tasso : — 

Vide  in  sembianxa  placida  e  tranqnilla, 
II  Divo,  che  di  manna  Amalfi  instill*. 

Genual.  Conquistata,  11.  82. 

The  colossal  bronze  statue  of  the 
apostle,  by  Michelangelo  Naccarino, 
was  presented  by  Philip  III.  of  Spain. 


The  crypt  was  restored  and  decorated 
by  the  first  three  viceroys  of  that  sove- 
reign. The  altar  was  designed  by 
Domenico  Fontana.  The  handsome 
Bell-tower  with  its  four  stories,  three  of 
which  are  square  and  the  fourth  round, 
capped  by  a  cupola,  and  decorated  with 
columns  and  four  little  towers  with 
mosaics  at  the  angles,  was  built,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription,  in  1276,  by  the 
Archbishop-Filippo  Augustariccio,  who 
also  furnished  the  bells  in  it. 

There  are  two  other  churches  worthy 
of  notice— that  of  S.  QradeUo  for  its 
handsome  Saracenic  cupola ;  and  8. 
Lorenzo  for  its  door  with  sculptured 
jambs  resting  on  griffons. 

The  claim  of  Amalfi  to  the  honour 
of  being  the  birthplace  of  the  discoverer 
of  the  Mariner's  Compass  does  not  seem 
to  rest  on  any  better  foundation  than 
mere  tradition.    The  date  assigned  to 
this    discovery  is  the   year  1302,  in 
the  reign  of    Charles  II.  of   Anjou, 
in  whose  honour  the  ornament  of  the 
fleur-de-lis,  which  the  compass  retains 
to  the  present  day  in  most  countries, 
is  said  to  have  been  adopted.    Of  the 
inventor   himself   so   little  is  known 
that  some  writers  give  his  Christian 
name    as    Giovanni,    and    others    as 
Flavio,  while  his  surname  is  variously 
given  as  Gioia,  Gira,  Giri,  and  Gisa. 
Not  a  trace  exists  of  any  fact  which 
can  throw  light  on  his  life,  not  a  tra- 
dition as  to  the  place  of  his  burial. 
The  only  proof  adduced  that  the  name 
Gioia  ever  existed  at  Amalfi  is  a  mon- 
astic deed,  of  1630,  in  which  Angiola 
Gioia  iB  mentioned  as  a  nun.  The  com- 
pass on  the  city  arms,  and  on  those  of 
the  province  of  the  Principato  Citeriore, 
iB  no  proof  of  the  discovery,  for  there 
is  no  record  of  the  period  when  these 
arms  were  granted.     Positano  disputes 
(with  Amalfi    the     honour    of   being 
Gioia' s  birthplace. 


There  are  many  pleasant  and  beau- 
tiful excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Amalfi.  Boats,  l£  fr.  to  2  fr.  the 
hr.j  donkeys,  1  fr.  to  li  fr.  the  hr. 
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walls  and  towers,  the  ruins  of  which 
remain  to  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
plan.  In  the  pavement  of  the  eh.  of  S. 
Giovanni  is  a  slab,  hearing  the  effigy  of 
Filippo  Spina,  one  of  the  counsellors  of 
Joanna  I.,  in  the  costume  of  a  cavalier, 
with  his  dogs  at  his  feet  and  the  date 
1346.  On  the  ridge  of  the  mountain 
behind  Scala  is  the  ruined  hermitage 
of  &  Maria  de*  Monti,  frequently 
visited  for  the  view  which  it  commands. 
Between  this  hermitage  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Lettere,  on  the  plateau  of  the 
mountains,  is  a  deep  natural  gul£  called 
the  Megano ;  it  is  about  25  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, and  the  water  at  the  bottom 
is  said  to  communicate  with  a  spring 
at  Oastellammare. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  points  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amain  is 

Ravello  (1803  Inhab.),  which  may  be 
reached  in  li  hr.  Donkey,  2  fr. ;  por- 
tantina,  5  fr.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
nearly  opposite  Scala,  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Dragone,  and  sur- 
rounded by  vineyards  and  gardens.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the  9th 
cent.,  by  some  of  the  patrician  fami- 
lies of  Amain,  who  separated  them- 
selves from  the  Republic.  In  the 
11th  cent,  they  placed  themselves  under 
the  protection  of  Robert  Ghiiscard, 
whose  son  Roger  rewarded  their  at- 
tachment to  the ,  Norman  cause  by 
inducing  Pope  Victor  III.  to  erect 
the  town  into  a  bishopric  in  1086. 
At  that  time  it  was  surrounded  by 
walls,  which  included  within  their  cir- 
cuit a  large  population,  13  churches,  4 
monasteries,  and  numerous  palaces  and 
public  buildings.  The  town  is  filled  with 
fragments  of  ruins,  and  many  of  the 
modern  houses  are  built  with  the  re- 
mains of  mediaeval  edifices. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Pan- 
taleo,  was  founded  in  the  11th  cent, 
by  Niccold  Rufolo,  Puke  of  Sora  and 
grand  admiral  under  Count  Roger  of 
Sicily.  The  bronze  doors,  with  their 
54  compartments  of  sculptures  repre- 
senting sacred  subjects,  were  erected,  i 
as  the  inscription  tells  us,  by  Sergio  J 


Mugcetola  and  his  wife  Sigelgaita   in 
1179.   In  the  delicacv  of  their  work- 
manship,  and  in  the  taste  and  variety 
of  their  decorations,  they  are  most  in- 
teresting examples  of  art  in  the  12th 
centy.,  they  were  probably    executed 
by  Barisanua,  of  Trani,  and  are  similar 
to    those  in  the    cathedrals    of   that 
town,  and  of  Monreale  near  Palermo. 
The  marble  pulpit,  or  Gospel  ambo, 
inlaid  with  mosaics,  is  supported  by 
six  spiral  columns  resting  on  the  backs 
of  lions;    in  front  of  it    is  a  small 
pillar  with  an  eagle  and  the  inscrip- 
tion In  principio  erat  verbum.      The 
steps  by  which  it  is  entered  are  en- 
closed in  a  marble  case,  covered  with 
mosaics.    A  Latin  inscription  in  Leo- 
nine verses  records  the  construction  of 
this  ambo   in   1272,  at    the   cost  of 
Niccold  Rufolo,  a  descendant  of  the 
grand  admiral :  the  artist,  as  we  read 
in  another  inscription,  was  Nicholas,  the 
son  of  Bartolommeus  of  Poggia.     The 
Epistle  ambo,  on  the  opposite  side,  with 
mosaics  of  an  early  Christian  period,  re- 
presenting on  one  side  Jonah  swallowed 
by  the  whale,  and  on  the  other  his  being 
ejected,  bears  the  name  of  Costantino 
Rogadeo,  the  2nd  bishop  of  Ravello, 
about  the  year  1130.    The  bishop's  chair, 
is  approached  by  mosaic  steps,  which 
formed  part  of  the  high  altar.    A  few 
sepulchral  slabs  bear   the    names    of 
Rufolo,  d'Afflitto,  Castaldo,  Rogadeo, 
and  other  families  of  the  district.  There 
is    a    curious   inscription    fixing    the 
amount  to  be  paid  to  any  one  who  had 
redeemed  from,  slavery  a  citizen  of  Ra- 
vello, pointing  to  the  frequent  incur- 
sions of  the  Barbary  pirates  on  this 
coast.     The  chapel  of  S.   Pantaleone 
contains  a   picture  of  the  school  of 
Domenichino,    representing    the    mar* 
tyrdom  of  the  saint.     In  this  chapel 
is  preserved  a  phial  of  the  blood  of  the 
patron  saint,  which  is  believed  to  liquefy 
on  the  anniversary  of  his  martyrdom, 
like  that  of  St.  Januarius  at  Naples. 
In  this  cathedral  Adrian  IV.,  Nicholas 
Breakspeare  of  St.  Albans,  celebrated 
high  mass  in  1156,  in  the  presence  of 
600  nobles  of  Ravello,  36  of  whom 
were  Knights  of  St.  John. 
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Near  the  cathedral  is  the  Palazzo 
Mufoloy  in  former  times  the  most  mag- 
nificent residence  on  this  coast.  It  is 
of  imposing  size,  with  a  cloister  of 
Saracenic  arches,  in  two  stories,  and 
flanked  by  two  massive  square  towers ; 
this  palace  was  built  by  the  Rufolo 
family  about  the  middle  of  the  12th 
centy.,  and  was  inhabited  at  various 

?eriods  by  Pope  Adrian  IV.,  Charles 
I.,  and    Robert    the   Wise.      It   is 
now  the    property    of    an    English- 
man, Mr.  Francis  Nevile  Reid.    The 
terrace  in  front  of  the  building  com- 
mands a  magnificent  view  over  the  bay 
of  Salerno.  The  doorway  of  the  ancient 
Palazzo  degli  Arnitti,  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  village,  and  the  interior 
of  the  ch.  of  San  Giovanni  opposite,  in 
which  there  is  a  good  Gospel  ambo 
resting  on  4  columns,  richly  inlaid  with 
mosaics,  representing  Jonah  swallowed 
•  by  the  whale,  are  worthy  of  notice. 
For  routes  to  Sorrento,  see  p.  269  ; 
and  to  Castellammare,  p.  260. 


d.  Saxbrno. 

Salerno  can  be  reached  from  Amain 
by  sea  or  land.  Boat  with  4  oars 
10  frs.,  in  from  2  to  3  hrs.  The 
traveller  who  has  no  time  to  explore 
the  neighbourhood  of  Amain,  may 
visit  Atrani  as  he  passes,  and  front 
there  ascend  to  Ravello,  and  rejoin  the 
boat  at  Minori.  This  rf&our  would 
detain  the  boat  about  3  hrs.  Carriages; 
2  horses,  9  frs. ;   1  horse,  6  frs. 

The  road  as  far  as  Vietri  is  the  same 
as  that  by  which  we  approached  Amain 
(p.  282).  From  Vietri  it  descends, 
commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea. 
The  rly.  is  carried  through  the  rooks 
above. 

Salerno  Stat.  (27,759  Inhab.)  Inns: 
— H.  VUtoria^  at  the  entrance  of  the 
town  from  Vietri;  large,  clean,  and 
comfortable,  in  an  airy  situation,  with 
garden  eoinmanding  fine  views  of  the 
coast  towards  Amalfi  j  sea-baths  close 
by. — S,  ePAngleterre,  on  the  Marina, 
or  Corao  Garibaldi;    also  clean  and 


comfortable.  Pension  in  both  these 
hotels  according  to  agreement,  which 
should  be  made  shortly  beforehand. 
— Looanda  del  Sole,  in  the  town,  on  the 
seaside ;  second  class.  There  are  several 
cafes  and  restaurants — Europa,  Soma 
— on  the  quay. 

The  town  of  Salerno  is  beautifully 
situated  at  the  N.  extremity  of 
the  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name, 
partly  on  the  slopes  of  a  spur  of 
the  Apennines  which  protect  it  on 
the  N.  and  E.,  and  partly  on  the 
fertile  plain  which  forms  the  curve  of 
the  gulf.  It  is  an  archiepiscopal  city, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Princi* 
pato  Citeriore,  and  the  residence  of  a 
large  number  of  the  gentry  of  the  pro- 
vince. There  is  a  good  theatre.  The 
traveller  who  happens  to  visit  it  during 
the  September  fair  will  see  a  great  dis- 
play of  cattle  and  a  singular  collection 
of  costumes. 

Salerno  became  a  Roman  colony 
under  the  empire,  and  was  celebrated 
by  the  Latin  poets  for  the  beauty  of  its 
situation.  In  the  history  of  the  middle 
ages,  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  as 
the  only  port  which  the  princes  of  Be- 
ne v  en  to  possessed,  and  which  they  often 
made  their  permanent  residence. 

After  the  break-up  of  the  Duchy  of 
Benevento,  Salerno  had  its  Lombard 
princes  down  to  the  middle  of  the  11th 
cent.,  when,  after  a  siege  of  8  months, 
it  was  captured  by  Robert  Guiscard, 
who  was  wounded  in  the  breast  during 
the  attack.  From  this  period  it  be- 
came one  of  the  seats  of  the  Norman 
rulers  in  S.  Italy.  The  Parliament 
of  Barons,  by  which  Roger  was  de- 
clared King  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  was 
held  within  its  walls  in  1130.  In  1193, 
during  the  long  war  between  Tan- 
cred  and  Henry  VI.,  Henry  had  left 
the  empress  Constance,  the  daughter  of 
King  Roger,  at  Salerno,  while  he  re- 
turned to  Germany ;  but  Tancred,  hi 
his  absence,  gained  so  many  advantages 
over  the  forces  left  behind,  that  the 
people  of  Salerno,  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  the  king,  delivered  the  em- 
press into  his  hands.  Tancred,  who 
was  her  nephew,  immediately  sent  her 
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with  all  honours  to  Germany ;  but  the 
Emperor,  while  appreciating  this  act  of 
the  king,  punished  the  Salernitans  for 
their  breach  of  faith  by  razing  their 
city  to  the  ground.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Suabia  restored  the  town  in 
the  following  cent.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  John  of  Procida. 

The  fame  of  Salerno  in  the  middle 
ages  was  founded  chiefly  by  the  School 
of  Medicine  to  which  it  gave  its  name. 
Petrarch  calls  it  the  Fons  Medicines, 
and  St. Thomas  Aquinas  mentions  it  as 
standing  as  pre-eminent  in  medicine  as 
Paris  was  in  science,  or  Bologna  in 
law : — Parisiis  in  scientiis,  Scdernum  in 
medicina,  Bononia  in  legihus,  Aureli- 
anum  in  auctoribus  floruerunt.  "The 
treasures  of  Grecian  medicine,"  says 
Gibbon,  "had  been  communicated  to 
the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain, 
and  Sicily ;  and  in  the.  intercourse  of 
peace  and  war,  a  spark  of  knowledge 
had  been  kindled  and  cherished  at 
Salerno,  an  illustrious  city  in  which  the 
men  were  honest  and  the  women 
beaut  if uL"  The  maxims  of  the  School 
of  Salerno  were  abridged  in  a  string  of 
aphorisms  in  Leonine  verses  in  1110, 
and  dedicated  to  Robert,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  visited 
Salerno  for  the  cure  of  a  wound 
received  in  the  Holy  Land;  Robert 
is  here  designated  as  Sex  Anglorurn. 
Robert  being  absent  on  the  death  of 
Kufus,  Henry  I.  usurped  the  Orown  of 
England.  As  a  specimen  of  this  work 
we  give  the  following  eulogium  of  the 
virtues  of  sage  tea : — 

Cur  moriatar  homo,  cui  salvia  crescit  in  horto? 
Contra  vim  mortis  non  est  medicamen  in  hortis? 
Salvia  salvatrix,  naturae  conciliatrix, 
Salvia  cum  ruta  faciunt  Ubi  pocula  tuta. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed 
that  the  Salernitan  doctors  confined  their 
prescriptions  to  these  preparations  of 
simples,  or  that  their  remedies  were 
always  of  the  same  sort.  The  following 
is  of  a  totally  different  character,  and 
was  no  doubt  more  frequently  fol- 
lowed : — 

Si  nocturna  tibi  noceat  potatio  vini, 

Hoc  tar  mane  bibas  iterant,  et  fuerlt  medietas. 


'  The  school  attained  its  greatest  cele- 
brity in  the  12th  cent.  "No  person  was 
allowed  to  practise  medicine  in  the 
kingdom  who  had  not  been  examined 
by  this  college.  Proofs  of  legitimacy, 
and  of  having  studied  medicine  for 
seven  years,  were  required  from  the  can- 
didates. 

The  old  city  is  irregularly  and  badly 
built,  and  its  narrow  and  dirty  streets 
were  inconvenient  until  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Marina,  now  called  the  Corso 
di  Garibaldi,  which  is  1  m.  long,  and 
affords  a  beautiful  walk.  On  it  is  the 
Prefecture,  and  a  statue  raised  to  Pisa- 
cane,  a  revolutionary  leader  of  the 
"Cagliari"  steamer  notoriety  in  1857, 
who  was  executed  at  Sapri. 

The  harbour,  which  was  begun  in 
1260  by  Manfred,  and  completed  in 
1818  by  King  Robert,  is  now  almost 
filled  up  with  sand.  A  new  one  is 
being  constructed. 

The  lofty  hill  which  rises  immediately 
above  the  city  is  crowned  by  the  ex- 
tensive ruins  of  the  Citadel,  before 
which  Robert  Guiscard  received  his 
wound.  The  reader  of  Boccaccio  will 
recollect  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  secret  nuptials  and  tragical  death  of 
Sigismonda  and  Guiscardo,  the  one  the 
daughter  and  the  other  the  page  of 
Tancred.  It  requires  an  hour's  climb 
to  reach  it,  and,  except  for  the  view,  it 
hardly  repays  the  fatigue. 

Some  of  the  public  buildings  are 
remarkable  for  their  architecture. 
Turning  to  the  1.  by  the  Prefecture,  a 
narrow  street  leads  to 

The  Cathedral,  the  only  building 
which  remains  to  mark  the  import- 
ance of  Salerno  in  the  middle  ages ; 
but  it  has  been  so  much  altered  that 
its  original  and  characteristic  archi- 
tecture has  been  destroyed.  It  was 
founded  and  dedicated  to  St.  Matthew 
in  1084,  by  Robert  Guiscard,  who  plun- 
dered Psestum  of  its  marble  and  sculp- 
tures to  embellish  it.  The  quadrangle 
or  atrium  in  front  is  surrounded  by  a 
portico  of  ancient  columns,  part  of  the 
spoils  of  Ptestum,  of  different  marbles, 
but  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period.    In 
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the  centre  formerly  stood  the  huge,  gra- 
nite basin,  now  in  the  Villa  Nazionale  at 
Naples.     Bound  the  sides  of  this  fore- 
court are  14  ancient  sarcophagi,  con- 
verted by  the  Normans  and  their  suc- 
cessors into  Christian  sepulchres.    The 
bronze  doors,  with  crosses  and  figures 
of  6  of  the  apostles,  originally  inlaid  in 
silver,  were  executed  at  Constantinople, 
and  given  to  the  ch.  by  Landolfo  Bu- 
tromue  and   his  wife  in  1099.      The 
interior,  modernised  and  whitewashed, 
is  more  remarkable  for  its  Crypt  and 
its  historical  tombs  than  for  its  archi- 
tecture.   Over  the   principal  door  is 
a  large  mosaic  of  St.  Matthew.    The 
two  pulpits,  and  that  in  the  choir  in 
front  of  the  Archbishop's  throne,  which 
are  said  to  have  been  executed  by  order 
of  John  of  Procida,  are  fine  examples 
of  the  rich  mosaic  work   which  was 
introduced  into  Italy  by  Greek  artists. 
The  two  grand   ambones   are  placed 
in  the  nave,  before  the  choir,  which 
here  has  retained  its  original  position 
in  front   of    the    high   altar.     Stairs 
opening  out  of  the  choir,  finely  deco- 
rated in  mosaic,  lead  to  each  pulpit. 
In  front  of  the  larger  one  on  rt.  is 
a  fine  Paschal  candelabrum,   also  in 
mosaic,    the    ambo    itself   being  sup- 
ported on  12  granite  columns,  whilst 
the  opposite  one  rests  on  4  of  the  very 
rare    black    porphyry   called    Porfido 
Nero- Bianco.      The  raised  space  be- 
tween the  choir  and  high  altar  is  paved 
in  Opus  Alexandrinum,  and  has  two 
splendid    columns    of   Verde   Antico 
marble,  supporting  candelabras ;  they 
were  brought  from  Psestum.     In  the 
1.    aisle    is    the    Tomb    of   Margaret 
of  Anjou,  Queen  of  Charles  Durazzo, 
and   mother  of   King    Ladislaus  and 
Johanna  II.  She  is  represented  beneath 
a  canopy   on  her  urn,   supported  by 
allegorical  figures,  whilst  upon  a  bas- 
relief  in  front  she  is  seen  enthroned 
between  ladies  of  her  Court  and  her 
children.     In  a  chapel  on  the  rt.  is  the 
Tomb   of    Gregory  VII.,  Mildebrand, 
who  died  here  in  1085,  the  guest  of 
Robert    G-uiscard,  who   survived  him 
only  two    months.    The    last    words 
of  that  celebrated  Pope  commemorate 


his  persecution  by  the  Emperor  Henry 
IV. :  DUexi  Justitiam  et  odivi  ini- 
quUaism;  propterea  tnorior  in  exi- 
lio.  His  tomb  was  restored  in  1578 
by  Archbishop  Colonna,  as  stated  on 
an  inscription  in  the  1.  transept:  on 
opening  the  vault,  the  body  is  said 
to  have  been  found  perfect,  and  still 
clothed  in  its.  pontifical  robes.  The 
chapel  at  the  extremity  of  the  rt. 
hand  transept,  in  which  the  remains 
of  the  pontiff  are  placed  beneath  the 
altar,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Gio- 
vanni da  Procida,  and  its  vaulted  roof 
has  a  fine  mosaic  in  the  Byzantine 
style,  said  to  have  been  designed  by 
John  himself.  The  statue  on  the  altar 
of  Gregory  VII.  is  long  posterior  to 
his  time.  There  are  3  Pagan  sarco- 
phagi, forming  tombs  of  bishops, 
with  very  singular  ornaments  for  a 
religious  edifice.  One  of  them  re- 
presents the  Triumphs  of  Bacchus 
and  Ariadne,  another  a  scene  of  the 
Vintage;  the  third  forms  the  base  of 
the  monument  of  an  Archbishop  Ca- 
raffa,  in  the  rt.  transept,  of  the  17th 
cent. 

In  the  chapel  or  inner  room  of  the 
Sacristy  the  altar  is  ornamented  by  a 
very  interesting  work  of  art,  a  Palla, 
or  front,  composed  of  54  subjects, 
sculptured  in  ivory,  28  of  which  repre- 
sent histories  of  the  Old,  the  others  of 
the  New,  Testament.  They  were  ori- 
ginally most  probably  bound  together 
with  silver,  which  has  disappeared. 
They  commence  with  the  Creation  and 
Separation  of  Light  and  Darkness.  As 
works  of  art  they  are  of  no  great  merit, 
being  rude  in  design  and  execution. 
They  may  have  been  brought  from  the 
East. 

A  flight  of  steps  out  of  the  rt.  aisle, 
on  the  wall .  of  which  is  a  curious 
ancient  bas-relief  of  a  vessel,  its  mast 
struck,  whilst  two  men  are  unloading 
bales  from  it,  leads  to  the  Crypt,  a 
ch.  in  itself,  profusely  decorated  with 
coloured  marbles,  in  the  style  of 
Florentine  mosaic.  It  dates,  accord- 
ing to  the  inscription  on  its  walls, 
from  a.d.  cioiocxvi.  In  the  centre 
stands    the  '  altar    of    St.    Matthew, 
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with  a  bronze  statue  of  the  Saint  upon 
it;  whilst  in  the  Confession  beneath 
are  preserved  his  remains,  said  to  have 
been  brought  here  from  the  East  in  930. 
The  altar  and  chapel  were  erected  by 
Domenico  Fontana.  In  niches  round 
this  subterranean  ch.  are  busts  of  Bps. 
of  Salerno,  who  had  been  recognized 
as  saints  by  the  Church. 
• 

The  Campanile  or  Bell-tower,  en- 
tirely detached  from  the  cathedral, 
has  its  two  lower  stories  alone  pre- 
served of  the  original  edifice,  which 
dates  from  the  reign  of  King  Roger 
(1130).  They  are  formed  of  square 
blocks  of  travertine,  having  marble 
and  granite  columns  at  the  angles.  The 
two  upper  tiers  and  the  lantern  in 
brick  are  of  more  recent  date. 

In  the  Archbishop's  Palace  adjoining 
the  Cathedral  is  a  curious  inscription 
under  the  gateway,  in  honour  of  a  cer- 
tain T.  Tettienus,  who  gave  a  large 
sum  towards  decorating  an  Mdem 
Pomponig. 

In  the  suppressed  convent  of  S. 
Domenico  is  a  picturesque  Gothic 
cloister,  whence  there  is  a  good  view 
of  the  town  and  castle. 

There  are  several  other  churches, 
but  they  contain  nothing  worthy 
of  notice.  Near  the  Cathedral  is 
the  Largo  dei  Tribunali,  where  are 
the  Law  Courts,  and  the  College,  which 
has  a  fair  Public  Library. 

From  Salerno  excursions  can  be 
made  to  Peestum,  Amalfi,  and  Sorren- 
to. The  routes  by  which  the  two 
latter  places  can  be  reached  have  been 
described  already.  An  excursion  of  20 
m.  can  also  be  made  to  Avellino  (Exc. 
V.),  and  thence  either  return  to  Naples 
by  Nola,  or  proceed  to  Benevento  by 
Montesarchio  (Exc.  VI.).  Naples  can 
also  be  reached  from  Salerno  by  car- 
riage to  Sanseverino,  and  thence  by  rly. 
via  Nola  (Exc.  V.). 

e.  Saleeno  to  P^stum. 

There  are  various  ways  of  making  the 

excursion  from  Salerno  to  Peestum :  1. 

*y  carriage,  the  whole  way  in  4  hrs. ;  8 


horses,  25  to  30  frs.  with  a  buonamano. 
2.  By  train  to  Battipaglia  in  f  hr.,  and 
thence  by  carriage  to  Peestum  in  2  hrs. ; 
a  carriage  must  be  sent  from  Salerno  to 
meet  the  traveller  at  Battipaglia.  3. 
By  train  to  Eboli  in  1  hr.,  and  thence  by 
carriage  to  Peestum  in  2  hrs. ;  3  horses, 
15  frs.  4.  By  boat  the  whole  way 
from  Salerno,  20  to  25  frs. ;  not  to  be 
recommended  except  in  very  fine  wea- 
ther; and  the  landing-place  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salso,  is  l£  m.  from  the 
ruins  at  Peestum.  All  directions  for 
making  the  excursion  from  Naples 
have  been  already  given  (p.  276). 

Before  leaving  Salerno  inquiries 
should  be  made  as  to  the  safety  of  the 
road ;  and  an  escort,  if  necessary,  ap- 
plied for ;  the  escort  will  cost  from  20 
to  30  frs.  Provisions  should  be  taken, 
as  the  osteria  at  Peestum  is  a  very  poor 
one,  and  the  water  bad.  In  the  sum- 
mer months  malaria  is  very  prevalent 
in  the  district.  The  excursion  can  be 
prolonged  beyond  Peestum,  along  the 
Lucanian  coast  (see  p.  299). 

The  distance  from  Salerno  to  Peestum 
is  24  m.  The  road  follows  the  Cala- 
brian  post  route,  almost  in  the  same 
line  with  the  rly.  to 

12  J  m.  Battvpaglia,  a  village  on  the 
Tusciano,  -where  the  branch  road  to 
Peestum  diverges  on  the  rt.  The  route 
now  lies  across  the  plain  between  the 
Tusciano  and  the  Sele.  This  river,  the 
Silarus,  crossed  by  a  handsome  new 
bridge,  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times 
for  its  calcareous  incrustations : 

Nunc  Silarus  quoe  nutrit  aquis,  quo   gorgU* 

tradunt 
Duritiem  lapidum  merato  lnolescere  ramis. 

Sil.  Ital.  vih.  682. 

In  flumine  Sllaro  ultra  Surrentnm,  non  vir- 
gulta  modo  immersa,  veromet  folia  lapidescunt. 
—Pliny. 

On  the  plain  between  this  river  and 
Peestum  Crassus  defeated  the  army  of 
Spartacus.  Near  its  banks  in  the  15th 
cent,  a  battle  was  fought  between  the 
rebellious  Barons  and  the  troops  of 
Ferdinand  I.  when  the  latter  were  de- 
feated. N.  of  the  junction  of  the  Calore 
with  theSele,and  between  the  two  rivers, 
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Ground  Plan  of  the  Rums  of  Pactum. 
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is  the  former  Royal  Hunting-ground  of 
Persano,  backed  by  the  range  of  Monte 
Alburno.  It  is  12  m.  in  circumference, 
and  contains  a  villa  residence. 

After  passing  the  Sele,  prettily  placed 
on  the  hills  to  the  E.  is  seen  Capaccio 
VeccMo.  Its  ancient  Cathedral  is  almost 
the  only  building  remaining.  Higher  up 
the  hill  is  Capaccio  Nuovot  a  thriving 
village,  where  the  inhabitants  removed 
as  a  healthier,  spot.  Soon  after  we  dis- 
cover the  Temples.  The  plain  extending 
from  Battipaglia  to  Peestum  is  tenanted 
by  wild  horses,  buffalos,  swine  and 
sheep,  guarded  by  fierce  dogs.  The 
Salso,  which  formerly  flowed  by  the 
walls  of  the  city,  is  now  choked  with 
sand  and  calcareous  deposits,  and  it 
overflows  the  plain,  forming  stagnant 
pools,  the  resort  of  herds  of  buffalos. 
A  good  deal  of  cotton  is  grown  here- 
abouts, and  latterly  cultivation  has  been 
creeping  over  the  waste  tract,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  inhab.  of  Capaccio  Nuovo. 

/.  Pjestttm  (Pesio). 

The  origin  of  P^estum,  or  Poseidonia 
as  it  was  called  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  has  been  attributed  by  some 
antiquaries  to  the  Phoenicians,  and  to 
the  Etruscans  by  others ;  while  many 
have  endeavoured  to  assign  to  it  a  more 
remote  origin  still.  Yet  the  only  his- 
torical account  we  have  of  its  origin 
from  Strabo  is,  that  it  was  founded  by 
a  colony  from  Sybaris,  probably  when 
that  city  was  in  its  highest  prosperity. 
Strabo  adds  that  it  was  originally 
close  to  the  shore,  whence  it  was 
afterwards  removed  more  inland.  Its 
foundation  must  have  taken  place  at 
least  B.C.  600,  for  it  was  a  flourishing 
colony  when  the  Phocseans  founded 
Telia  in  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  about  540 
B.C.,  since  Herodotus  states  that  they 
employed  a  Poseidonian  as  the  architect 
of  their  city.  After  the  defeat  of  Pyrrhus, 
B.C.  273,  Poseidonia  shared  the  fate,  of 
all  the  possessions  of  the  Lucanians, 
and  became  a  Roman  colony  under  the 
name  of  Peestum.  Athenseus  tells  us 
that  the  Poseidonians,  after  the  loss  of 


their  independence,  and  the  abolition  of 
their  Greek  GUstoms,assembled  annually 
at  a  solemn  festival  to  revive  the  recol- 
lection, and  weep  in  common  over  the 
loss,  of  their  suppressed  rites  and  lan- 
guage. Pssstum  soon  declined  in  im- 
portance as  a  Roman  colony.  It  is 
indeed  scarcely  mentioned  from  this 
period  to  the  era  of  the  Latin  poets.  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  the  atmosphere  was 
already  contaminated  by  malaria,  and, 
as  the  population  diminished,  the  culti- 
vated plain  gradually  became  converted 
into  marsh-lands.  The  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  hastened  the  ruin  of  the  city. 
It  was  one  of  the  first  cities  in  S.  Italy 
which  embraced  Christianity.  The  Sara- 
cens destroyed  it  in  the  9th  cent.  The 
few  remaining  inhabitants,  accompanied 
by  their  bishop,  took  refuge  in  the  hills, 
and  there  founded  the  town  of  Capaccio 
Vecchio.  Since  that  time  the  site  has 
remained  deserted.  The  ruins  were 
despoiled  by  Robert  Guiscard  in  the 
11th  cent.,  to  construct  the  Cathedral 
of  Salerno. 

The  ancient  Walls  of  the  city,  built 
of  large  masses  of  travertine,  are  still 
erect  throughout  their  entire  circum- 
ference. They  form  an  irregular  pen- 
tagon, 2T8B  m.  in  circuit,  and  are  in 
many  places  12  ft.  high.  Remains  of  8 
towers  and  4  gateways  may  be  traced ; 
the  E.  gateway  is  almost  perfect,  and 
its  arch,  nearly  50  ft.  high,  is  entire. 
Upon  its  keystones  are  the  vestiges  of 
two  bas-reliefs,  representing  a  syren 
and  a  dolphin ;  the  style  of  sculpture 
in  these  reliefs,  though  much  defaced, 
has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures 
on  their  origin.  Some  remains  of  the 
Aqueduct  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains may  be  seen  outside  this  gate- 
way, with  some  fragments  of  the  pave- 
ment of  the  streets.  From  the  con- 
struction of  the  walls,  and  especially  * 
of  the  gateway,  it  is  evident  that  they 
are  much  more  recent  than  the  temples. 
In  approaching  Peestum  from  Salerno, 
the  area  within  its  walls  is  entered  by 
the  N.  gateway  (3),  outside  which  was  a 
Necropolis,  where  several  tombs  con- 
taining Greek  armour  and  vases  have 
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been  discovered.  One  of  the  tombs  had 
beautiful  paintings  on  the  walls,  repre- 
senting the  departure  of  warriors,  now 
in  the  Museum  at  Naples,  but  nothing 
else  was  found  in  it  but  the  head  of  a 
spear. 

The  Temples.  —  These  magnificent 
ruins  are,  with  the  exception  of  those  of 
Athens,  the  most  striking  existing  re- 
cords of  the  genius  and  taste  which  in- 
spired the  architects  of  Greece.  It  is 
remarkable  that  they  are  not  even  al- 
luded to  by  any  ancient  writer,  although 
they  are  doubtless  the  most  venerable 
examples  of  classical  architecture  in 
Italy.  The  principal  and  most  ancient 
of  these  temples  is  the  central  one  of 
the  three,  known  as  the 

Temple  of  Neptune  (10) .  —  (Length  of 
upper  step  of  stylobate,  195  ft.  4  in. ; 
breadth,  78  ft.  10  in. ;  height  of  columns, 
including  capitals,  28  ft.  11  in.  $  dia- 
meter of  columns  at  base,  6  ft.  10  in. ; 
number  of  flutings,  24 ;  entablature, 
12  ft.  2  in.  Cella:  length,  90  ft.; 
breadth,  43  ft.  4  in.  Columns  of  the 
cella :  height,  including  capitals,  19  ft. 
9  in. ;  diameter  at  base,  4  ft.  8  in. ; 
number  of  {lutings,  lower  range,  20; 
upper  range,  16.)  This  temple,  which 
is  coeval  with  the  earliest  period  of  the 
Grecian  emigration  to  the  South  of 
Italy,  "possesses,"  says  Mr.  Wiikins, 
"all  the  grand  characteristics  of  that 
pre-eminent  style  of  architecture.  So- 
lidity, combined  with  simplicity  and 
grace,  distinguish  it  from  the  other 
buildings.  .  .  .  Low  columns  with 
a  great  diminution  of  the  shafts,  bold 
projecting  capitals,  a  massive  entabla- 
ture, and  triglyphs  placed  at  the  angles 
of  the  zoophorus,  are  strong  presumptive 
proofs  of  its  great  antiquity  ;  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  diminish  in  a  straight 
line  from  the  base  to  the  top,  although 
at  first  sight  they  hay e  the  appearance  of 
swelling  in  the  middle."  This  deception 
is  caused  by  the  decay  of  the  stone  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  shafts.  The  tem- 
ple of  Neptune  was  hypeethral,  or  con- 
structed with  a  cella  open  to  the  sky ; 
not  a  single  column  is  wanting,  and  the 
entablature  and  pediments  are  nearly 


entire.    The  building  consists  of  two 
peristyles,  separated  by  a  wall ;   the 
outer  peristyle  has  6  columns  in  each 
front,  and  12  in  each  flank  exclusive  of 
those  at  the  angles ;   upon  these  36 
columns  rest  an  architrave  and  frieze. 
The  stylobate  is  a  parallelogram  of  3 
steps ;  6  other  steps  gave  access  to  the 
cella,  the  floor  of  which  is  nearly  5  feet 
above  the  level  of  that  of  the  peri* 
styles.    Part  of  the  wall  of  the  pro- 
naos,  in  which  the  staircase  was  in- 
serted,  is  still  traceable  in  the  S.E. 
angle  of  the  cella,  which  was  separated 
into  three  divisions  by  stories  of  smaller 
columns   divided  by  a  simple    archi- 
trave ;   all  the  columns  of  the  lower 
file,  14  on  each  side,  still  remain,  and 

8  of  the  upper — 5  on  the  S.  and  3  on 
the  N.  side.  The  stone  of  which  the 
temple  is  constructed  is  Travertine,  a 
calcareous  deposit,  which  forms  the  sur- 
face of  the  plain:  it  is  similar  to  the 
stone  so  generally  used  at  Borne  in  the 
Coliseum,  St.  Peter's,  &c.,  and  is  full  of 
petrified  reeds  and  other  aquatic  plants. 
From  the  appearance  of  several  columns^ 
the  entire  edifice  was  covered  with 
stucco,  and  painted,  by  which  the 
cavities  of  the  stone  were  concealed. 

The  Basilica  (12),  nearer  to  the  S. 
gateandtotheSilarus.  (Length  of  upper 
step  of  stylobate,  179  ft.  9  in. ;  breadth, 
80  ft. ;  height  of  columns,  including 
capitals,  21  ft. ;  diameter  at  base,  4  ft. 

9  in. ;  number  of  flutings,  20.) — The 
second  temple  in  point  of  size  and  im- 
portance is  generally  called  the  Basilica, 
although  it  by  no  means  corresponds 
with  the  usual  construction  of  such  an 
edifice.  It  is  pseudo-dipteral  (wanting 
the  interior  range  of  columns),  and 
differs  from  every  other  building  known, 
by  having  9  columns  in  each  front.  Mr. 
Wiikins  considers  that  this  building  is 
coeval  with  the  Temple  of  Ceres ;  and 
that  both  exhibit  a  departure  from  the 
simple  style  of  ancient  architecture.  The 
temple  has  a  peristyle  of  60  columns, 
having  9  in  the  fronts,  and  16  in  the 
flanks.  The  interior  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  a  range  of  columns  parallel  to 
the  sides,  of  which  only  3  remain ;  the 
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first  of  these  is  supported  by  2  stepB, 
which  have  been  considered  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  cella.  Of 
the  entablature,  the  architrave  alone 
remains,  with  some  small  fragments  of 
the  frieze;  the  pediments  have  alto- 
gether disappeared.  Among  the  pecu- 
liarities of  this  edifice  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
diminish  from  base  to  top  in  a  curve ; 
the  capitals  differ  from  those  of  any 
known  temple,  both  in  the  form  of  the 
ovolo  and  the  necking  below  it;  the 
lower  part  of  the  ovolo  is  generally 
ornamented  with  sculpture,  and  the 
antse  of  the  pronaos  diminish  like  the 
columns,  and  have  a  singular  project- 
ing capital.  The  existence  of  a  cella, 
and  the  division  of  the  building  into 
two  parts,  are  regarded  as  satisfactory 
proofs  that  this  edifice  was  neither  a 
basilica  nor  an  atrium,  but  a  temple, 
dedicated  probably  to  two  divinities. 
This  edifice  is  also  built  of  travertine. 

Temple  of  Vesta  (4) ,  sometimes  called 
the  Temple  of  Ceres,  (Length  of  the 
upper  step  of  stylobate,  107  ft.  10  in. ; 
breadth,  47  ft.  7  in. ;  height  of  columns, 
including  capitals,  20  ft.  4  in. ;  diameter 
at  base,  4  ft.  2  in. ;  number  of  flutings, 
20 ;  number  of  flutings  in  columns  of 
pronaos,  24 ;  supposed  width  of  cella, 
25  ft.) — This  is  the  smallest  temple, 
and  the  nearest  to  the  Salerno  gate.  It 
is  hexastyle  peripteral ;  the  peristyle  is 
composed  of  34  columns,  of  which  6 
are  in  the  fronts  and  11  in  the  flanks, 
exclusive  of  the  angles.  Of  the  enta- 
blature, the  architrave  alone  is  entire ; 
the  W.  pediment  remains,  and  part  of 
the  E.,  with  a  fragment  of  the  frieze. 
Within  the  peristyle  it  seems  to  have 
contained  an  open  vestibule,  a  cella, 
and  a  sanctuary.  The  shafts  of  the 
columns  of  the  peristyle  diminish  in  a 
straight  -line ;  the  intervals  are  little 
more  than  a  diameter ;  the  mouldings 
of  the  upper  part,  and  the  triglyphs, 
with  one  exception  in  the  centre  of  the 
£.  front,  have  all  disappeared  in  con- 
sequence of  the  scaling  of  the  sandstone 
of  which  they  are  built.  The  columns 
of  the  vestibule  differ  from  those  of  the 


peristyle  in  the  number  of  their  flut- 
ings, and  by  having  circular  bases ;  but 
nothing  remains  of  them  beyond  the 
bases  of  4,  and  a  small  portion  of  the 
shafts.  The  walls  of  the  cella  are  de- 
stroyed. 

"Approaching  these  temples  from 
the  solitary  beach,"  says  the  author  of 
'  Notes  on  Naples,'  "  their  huge  dusky 
masses  standing  alone  amidst  their 
mountain  wilderness,  without  a  vestige 
nigh  of  any  power  that  could  have 
reared  them,  they  look  absolutely  super- 
natural Their  grandeur,  their  gloom, 
their  majesty — there  is  nothing  like  the 
scene  on  the  wide  earth. .  .  .  And  thus 
are  preserved,  for  transmission  to  after 
generations,  relics  of  the  art  and  refine- 
ment and  civilisation  of  bygone  times, 
as  sublime  as  Homer's  verse :  and  fitly 
they  stand  amidst  Homeric  scenes. 
The  Tyrrhene  waters  wash  their  classic 
shores,  and,  blue  and  misty  through 
the  morning  haze,  lies  the  Syren  isle  of 
Leucosis  off  the  Poseidian  point.  Mi- 
nerva's foreland  is  athwart  the  sea; 
and,  if  Oscan  tales  are  sooth,  the  Tro- 
jan hero  landed  here  at  the  Poseidonian 
port." 

The  Amphitheatre,  $c. — Between  the 
Temples  of  Neptune  and  Vesta,  there 
are  traces  of  three  buildings :  the 
eastern  was  an  Amphitheatre  (6),  as  its 
form  indicates  ;  the  second  is  a  pile  of 
nuns,  with  a  broken  entablature,  capi- 
tals, and  pilasters,  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  Oirous  or  Theatre.  A 
little  W.  of  the*  Amphitheatre,  marked 
by  the  inequality  of  the  ground,  are 
the  ruins  of  another  edifice,  discovered 
in  1830,  and  supposed  to  be  those  of 
a  "Roman  building,  to  which  the  name 
of  Temple  of  Peace  (7)  has  been  given. 

Psestum  was  celebrated  by  the  Latin 
poets  for  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of 
its  roses,  which  flowered  twice  in  the 
year:— 

Atque  equidem,  extremo  ni  Jam  sub*fine  la* 

borum 
Vela  traham,  et  tenia  festinera  advertere 

proram ; 
Forsitan  et,  pingues  hortos  que  cora  oolendi 
Ornaret,  cauerem,  biferique  rosaria  Ptestt. 

Virgil.  Qeorg.  it.  lie. 
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Leucosiamqne  petit,  tepldlqtte  rosaria  Pwstl. 

Ovid.  Metam.  xv.  708. 

Propertius  mentions  them  in  a  beautiful 
passage,  as  an  instance  of  mortality : — 

Vidl  ego  odorati  victor*  rosaria  P»»ti 
Sub  matutino  cocta  jacere  nolo. 

Eleg.  rv.  5,  69. 

Ausonius  records  their  freshness  at  sun- 
rise from  personal  observation : — 

Vidl  Paestano  gaudere  roaaria  cultu 
Exoriente  novo  roscida  Lucifero. 

Idyll,  xrv. 

These  roses  have  disappeared ;  though 
a  few  plants  may  be  found  near  the 
ruins  of  the  temples,  flowering  regularly 
in  May,  which  Mr.  Hogg  states  agree 
best  with  the  Rosa  Borreri.  (Linn.  Tr. 
vol.  xiL)  The  violets  of  Palatum  were 
also  as  celebrated  as  its  roses.  Martial 
commemorates  them  in  the  same  pas* 
sage  with  the  honey  of  Hybla : — 

Audet  facundo  qui  carmlna  mittere  Nerve, 
Pallia  donavit  glaucina  Cosine  tibi. 

Psestano  violas,  et  cana  ligustra  colono, 
Hyblwis  apibua  Corsica  mella  dabit 

Epigr.  Lib.  rx.  21. 

The  acanthus  grows  luxuriantly  with- 
in the  precincts  of  the  temples  and 
around  them. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  the 
ruins  of  Psestum  remained  unknown 
until  late  in  the  last  cent.  The  ab- 
surdity of  such  a  story  may  be  esti- 
mated by  the  fact  that  the  town  of 
Capaccio,  •where  the  bishop  and  his 
clergy  resided,  looks  down  upon  the 
Temples ;  and  that  the  only  road  afford- 
ing a  communication  between  Salerno 
and  the  town  of  Vallo  and  the  district 
of  the  Oilento,  always  passed  by  Psestum 
and  close  to  the  ruins. 

The  best  idea  of  the  imposing  gran- 
deur of  the  ruins  will  be  gained  from 
the  town  walls,  along  the  top  of  which 
a  walk  should  be  taken,  from  the  Porta 
Justitia  (13)  or  S.  gate,  to  the  Porta 
Aurea  (3)  or  N.  gate,  the  one  by  which 
you  enter  from  Salerno.  The  finest 
view  of  the  temples  is  obtained  from 
the  1st  tower  of  the  wall  E.  of  the 
Porta  Justitia. 

Near  the  Tortus  AXburnv*,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Silarus,  was  the  celebrated 


Temple  erected  in  honour  of  Juno  Ar- 
giva,  by  Jason  and  the  Argonauts  :  its 
situation  is  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  1. 
bank  of  the  river,  and  on  the  rt.  by 
Pliny  ;  the  best  topographers  coincide 
in  the  position  assigned  to  it  by  Strabo. 

g.  The  Lucanian  Coast. 

The  excursion  may  be  continued  to 
Vallo,  and  along  the  Lucanian  coast, 
but  the  country  is  not  attractive,  and 
contains  nothing  of  great  iuterest.  A 
public  conveyance  runs  between 
Salerno  and  Vallo,  passing  through 
Ptestum. 

This  road  leaves  Psestum,  and  pro- 
ceeds inland  to  the  village  of  Prignano 
(1590  Inhab.).  Beyond  it  is  Torchiara 
(1514  Inhab.),  where  a  horse-path 
diverges  from  the  main  road  to  Agro- 
poli  (2217  Inhab.),  a  fishing  town  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  one  of  the  inlets 
of  the  Gulf  of  Salerno.  It  was  the 
retreat  of  the  Saracens  after  they 
were  defeated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Garigliano.  10  m.  S.  of  it,  beyond 
CasteMabate  (4396  Inhab.),  is  the  PutUa 
di  Licosa,  the  S.  promontory  of  the 
Gulf  of  Salerno,  the  PrornorUorium 
Posidium  of  the  ancients,  on  which 
the  Romans  had  several  villas.  The 
island  off  this  point  still  retains 
nearly  in  the  name  of  Licosa  its  an- 
cient name  Leuco$i<i>  so  called  from  one 
of  the  Syrens.  The  country  between 
Torchiara  and  Vallo  is  thickly  inter- 
spersed with  villages,  and  clothed  with 
woods  of  oaks  and  chestnut- trees. 

The  road,  after  leaving  Torchiara, 
passes  over  the  Monies  Petilini,  to 
where  Spartacus  retreated  after  his 
defeat  by  Crassus,  B.C.  71,  through  the 
village  of  Rolino,  and  crosses  the 
A  lento,  the  ancient  Heles,  called  a 
nobilis  amnis  by  Cicero;  it  follows  its  1. 
bank  for  a  6hort  distance,  and  passes 
below  Sola  di  Gioi.  Near  this  is  the 
Monte  della  Stella,  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of  Petilia,  the  capital  of  Lucania : 
on  the  summit  is  a  small  chapel  and 
some  ruins  are  still  visible.  Mercato 
will  be  the  nearest  point  to  ascend 
from. 
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VaUo  (5050  Inhab.)  about  20  m.  from 
Pa?stum,  is  the  chief  town  of  the  dis- 
trict; it  contains  Little  to  interest  the  tra- 
veller except  the  surrounding  scenery, 
and  the  places  of  classical  interest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  About  2  m. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  ALento,  and 
8  m.  from  VaUo,  is  a  lofty  insulated 
hill,  surmounted  by  the  mediaeval 
castle  of  C'afftellammare  delta  Bruca, 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 

Vella,  a  colony  founded  by  the 
Phocseans  after  their  evacuation  of  Cor- 
sica (b.c.  540>  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
Eleatic  school  of  philosophy,  founded 
by  Zeno,  a  disciple  of  Parmenides. 
After  it  became  a  Roman  colony,  Paulas 
JSmilius  was  sent  there  by  his  phy- 
sicians, and  derived  great  benefit  from 
the  air.  Cicero  frequently  resided  in  it 
with  his  friends  Trebatius  and  Talna; 
and  Horace  tells  Numeniu6  Vala  that 
he  was  recommended  by  his  physician 
Musa  to  visit  it  or  Salerno  for  a  com- 
plaint of  his  eyes  :— 

Qttiu  lit  byenut  Veil®,  quod  caelum,  Vala, 

Nalernl, 
Quorum  homtnum  regio,  et  quails  via; 

nammlut  Btiiai 

Epixt.  L  xv. 


Et 

miucnt: 
MAernianqpe  kens  falimui 


habebit. 
TI.384I. 


mwm*  IUIUI    VHIM 

Musa  Nupervacuas  Antouius. 


On  the  summit  and  declivity  of  the 
hill  are  extensive  remains  of  walls, 
built  of  polygonal  masses  of  stone  at 
the  base,  and  covered  with  superstruc- 
tures of  brick  :  many  of  the  bricks 
bear  Greek  characters.  Several  Greek 
sepulchral  Inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered. The  Portus  Veliensis,  where 
Cicero  landed  in  his  flight  from  Rome 
after  the  death  of  Ceosar,  where  he 
met  Brutus,  was  probably  at  Portuallo, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Alento.  About 
15  m.  farther  down  the  coast  is  the  pro- 
montory which  still  retains,  as  the 
Pmtia  di  Pnlinuro,  the  name  of  the 
pilot  of  ./Eneas,  which  the  Cumcean 
Sibyl  promised  it  would  eternally  pre- 
serve. A  mined  tower,  near  the 
village  of  Torre,  between  Pisciotta 
(3 889  Inhab.),  the  supposed  site  of 
Pyxus,  and  8  m.  from  the  promon- 
ory,  still  bears  the  name  of  the 
rpo/cro  ch'  Pa/muro  :— 


6  m.  from  here  inland  is  the  village 
of  CentoLt  (2706  Inhab.),  upon  a  hill 
between  the  sea  and  the  valley  of  La 
Molpa. 

The  rivers  Molpa  and  Mingardo  fall 
into  the  sea  on  the  E.  side  of  this  pro- 
montory. Not  far  from  the  Molpa,  the 
ancient  Melfes,  are  some  ruins  which 
are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  a  city 
founded  by  the  Roman  emigrants  be- 
fore they  removed  to  Amalfi,  the 
modern  fishing  village  of  Palinuro. 
Near  it  are  2  caverns,  called  Le  Grotte 
delle  Osse,  from  the  number  of  bones 
which  they  contain.  These  bones  are 
chiefly  of  animals,  though  some  have 
seen  in  them  those  of  the  seamen  of 
the  Roman  fleet  wrecked  here  ou  its 
return  from  Africa  b.c.  254,  a  dis- 
aster which  compelled  Rome  to  re- 
nounce for  a  time  the  sovereignty  of 
the  seas. 

4  m.  beyond  the  Molpa  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Camerota  (3083  Inhab.),  and 
10  m.  E.  of  it  the  village  of  Policastro, 
which  gives  the  name  to  the  Gulf. 
It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
dignified  with  the  name  of  a  town, 
though  containing  hardly  500  in- 
habitants. It  has  never  recovered 
from  the  sack  it  sustained  from 
Barbarossa  in  1544.  It  is  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Buxentum,  a  colony  from  Rhegium 
(b.c.  197),  whose  name  is  preserved  by 
the  Basento,  a  river  that  flows  into  the 
sea  i  m.  W.  of  that  town.  There  are 
some  antique  marble  columns  sunk 
into  the  earth  before  the  cathedral, 
and  a  few  Latin  inscriptions  built  into 
the  wall  of  the  bell-tower,  bearing  the 
names  of  Germanicus,  son  of  Tiberius, 
and  of  Julia  his  daughter.  8  m. 
S.E.  is  Sapri,  where  several  ruins  and 
vestiges  of  a  port  are  supposed  to  mark 
the  site  of  the  Scidrus  of  Herodotus, 
where  the  Sybarites  settled  after  the 
destruction  of  their  city  (b.c.  510). 

The  ancient  town  stood  |  m.  E.  of 
the  modern,  at  a  spot  called  Camerelel. 

From  Sapri  a  road  of  12  m.  falls 
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into  the  high  road  to  Calabria,  halfway 
between  the  post  station  of  Lagonegro 
and  Lauria  (Rte.  155j. 


EXCURSION  V.— nola,  avellino, 

AND  MONTE  VEBGINB. 

a.  Preliminary  Hint*,  b.  Naples  to 
Avellino,  via  Kola  and  Sanseverwo. 
c.  Avelhno  to  Monte  Vergine, 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. 

This  excursion  is  of  no  very  great  in- 
terest, but  it  leads  the  traveller  through 
some  exceedingly  beautiful  country.  It 
will  require  2  or  3  days.  The  best  way 
of  making  it  is  to  go  by  rail  through 
Kola  to  Laura,  and  thence  drive  to 
Avellino  ;  from  Avellino  make  the  ex- 
cursion to  Monte  Vergine,  and  then 
either  return  to  Avellino,  or  drive 
on  to  Nola  and  take  the  train  to 
Naples  thence:  or  the  order  may  be 
reversed,  and  Monte  Vergine  visited 
from  Nola,  and  so  on  to  Avellino. 
Trains  leave  the  Central  Stat,  at  Naples 
4  times  daily  for  Nola  in  If  hr. :  1st  cl. 
3fr.  10  c. ;  2nd  cl.  1  fr.  95  c. :    3rd  cl. 

1  fr. ;  and  for  Laura  3  times  in  3  hrs. : 
1st  cl.  6  fr.  35  c. ;  2nd  cL  4  fr.  j  3rd  cl. 

2  fr.  Carriage  from  Laura  to  Avellino 
in  l£  hr.,  7  fr.  Carriage  from  Avellino 
to  Mercogliano,  1  hr.,  from  which  point 
the  ascent  of  Monte  Vergine  must  be 
made  on  foot. 

b.  Naples  to  Avellino,  vid  Nola 

AND  SANSEVEBINO. 

Leaving  Naples  the  line  of  rly.  is  the 
same  as  that  to  Capua  and  Borne, 
passing  the  stations  of  Casalnuovo, 
Acerra,  and  Cancello  (see  Exo.  VI). 

[A  short  distance  before  reaching 
Casalnuovo  the  direct  road  of  14  m.  to 
Nola  along  the  Strada  Consulare  della 
Puglia,  branches  off.  It  passes  through 
Pomigliano  cPArco  (10,045  Inhab.), 
Ciiterna,  and  other  villages  to  Marig- 


liano  (10,215  Inhab.),  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  name  from  a  villa  of  Marius 
called  Marianum.  Thence  through 
Cimitile,  which  is  rich  in  interest  from 
its  early  ecclesiastical  remains,  to  Nola.] 

At  Cancello  the  line  we  follow 
branches  off  to  the  S.E.,  and  traverses 
a  fertile  plain  to 

36  kil.  Nola  Stat.  (11,395  Inhab.), 
an  episcopal  city  and  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  still  retaining  the  name  and 
site  of  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Campania,  famous  for  the  resistance 
offered  by  its  fortress  to  Hannibal  after 
the  battle  of  Cannes : — 

.    .    Pceno  non  pervia  Nola. 

Sil.  It.  Tin.  536. 

It  was  here  that  Augustus  died,  a.d.  14; 
according  to  Tacitus,  in  the  same  house 
and  chamber  in  which  his  father  Octa- 
vius  had  expired.  Nola  has  supplied 
the  museums  of  Europe  with  one  of 
the  most  valuable  classesof  Fictile  Vases 
of  the  Greco-Italian  period.  These 
vases,  known  by  the  name  of  Nolano* 
Egyptian,  and  of  which  there  are  several 
magnificent  specimens  in  the  Naples 
Museum,  resemble  those  of  Corinth 
in  their  general  character,  and  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Corinthian  potters,  Eucheir  and  Eu- 
grammos,  who  were  brought  into  Italy 
by  DemaratuB  about  600  years  B.C. 
The  material  of  the  Nolan  vases  is  a 
pale  yellow  clay ;  the  figures  are  in 
maroon,  some  of  the  accessories  are 
marked  with  a  crimson  pigment,  the 
inner  markings  and  details  being  fre- 
quently picked  out  with  the  point  of 
a  graver.  Nola  has  also  enriched 
the  cabinets  of  numismatists  with 
an  immense  quantity  of  coins,  most 
of  which  bear  the  epigraph  NftAAlfiN, 
a  sufficient  proof  that  the  city  was 
founded  by  a  Greek  colony.  The  inte- 
resting inscription  in  the  Oscan  lan- 
guage, known  as  the  dppue  Abellamte, 
which  waa  found  near  AteUa,  is  pre- 
served in  the  Museum  of  the  Seminary 
at  Nola,  a  short  distance  from  the 
town.    In  the  5th  cent.  Nola  beoaar 
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celebrated  for  the  introduction  of  church 
hells,  which  are  said  by  Polydore  Virgil 
and  others  to  have  been  invented  by 
Paulinus,  bishop  of  the  city.  From  this 
circumstance  the  church  bell  is  supposed 
to  have  been  called  Camp  ana  hi  low  La- 
tinity,  a  name  derived  from  the  province 
of  Campania,  in  which  the  city  is  situ* 
ated.  Nola  was  the  birthplace  of  Qior* 
dano  Bruno,  the  Domenican  philo- 
sopher, who  fled  to  England  after  he 
had  become  dissatisfied  with  his  own 
church,  and  afterwards  to  Helmstadt, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick.  On  his  return  to  Italy  he 
was  arrested  at  Padua,  and  burnt  at 
the  stake  at  Borne,  in  1600,  on  the 
charges  of  heresy  and  atheism.  Merli- 
ano,  the  sculptor,  better  known'  as  Gio- 
vanni da  Nolat  was  also  born  at  Nola 
in  1478. 

Near  Nola  is  Monte  Cicula,  interest- 
ing to  the  geologist  for  its  alluvial 
formations,  and  with  the  ruins  of  a 
castle  on  the  summit.  The  town  of 
Cimitile  (3507  Inhab.),  1  m.  from 
Nola,  contains  several  interesting 
churches,  with  crypts,  catacombs, 
chapels,  and  medieval  inscriptions.  In 
one,  S.  Felix,  are  the  tombs  of  SS.  Felix 
and  Paulinus  ;  also  a  throne  and  pul- 
pit of  the  12th  cent.,  some  sculpture 
of  the  beginning  of  the  8th  cent.,  and 
paintings  of  the  14th  cent. 

.  5  kil.  Palma  Stat.  (7077  Inhab.),  a 
town  prettily  situated  on  a  hill  oppo- 
site to  Ottaiano,  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  hills  that  encircle  Vesuvius,  and 
so  often  mentioned  in  the  account  of 
the  eruption  of  that  volcano.  There  is 
a  large  feudal  mansion,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  a  wooded  hill,  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  an  extensive  castle. 

10  kil.  Sarno  Stat.  (15,382  Inhab.) 
is  crowned  by  the  picturesque  ruin 
■of  its  mediaeval  castle,  the  principal 
stronghold  of  Count  Francesco  Cop- 
pola) during  the  conspiracy  of  the 
baronB  against  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
(1460),  and  a  favourite,  subject  with 
rtists.  It  takes  its  name  from  the 
er  Sarno,  which  gushes  from  the 


rock  on  the  N.  of  the  town  in  a  clear 
and  abundant  stream.  In  the  ch.  of 
S.  Maria  della  Fooe  is  the  tomb  of 
Walter  de  Brienne,  the  son-in-law  of 
Tancred,  who  died  a  prisoner  here  in 
1205,  from  the  wounds  received  in  his 
expedition  against  Frederick  II.  Be- 
tween Sarno  and  Palma  are  the  remains 
of  the  Roman  aqueduct  which  supplied 
Naples  and  Misenum  with  the  waters 
of  the  Sabato. 

7  kil.  Codola  Stat. 

•    3  kil.  San  Giorgio  Stat. 

6  kil.  Sanseverino  Stat.  (9840  In- 
hab.), with  the  usual  castle  command- 
ing the  surrounding  country.  Iu  the 
ch.  of  8.  Antonio  are  the  tombs  of 
Tommaso  da  Sanseverino,  High  Con* 
stable  of  Naples  in  1353,  and  other 
members  of  the  Sanseverino  family. 
There  is  a  good  road  of  10  miles  from 
Sanseverino  to  Salerno,  passing  near 
BaronUi  (7668  Inhab.),  the  scene  of 
Fra  Diavolo's  death ;  and  Qiffone,  in- 
teresting from  the  limestone  rocks 
around  containing  fossil  fishes  of  the 
age  of  the  English  lias  and  inferior 
oolite:  a  rly.  is  projected.  There  is 
also  a  road  of  7  or  8  m.  to  La  Cava 
and  Nocera ;  and  another  of  5  m.  to  S. 
Clemente  by  Materdomini. 
-  From  Sanseverino  the  rly.  ascends 
the  valley  of  the  same  to 

6  kil.  Laura  Stat.  The  farthest  point 
yet  reached  by  the  rly.  which  is  pro- 
jected to  continue  to  Avellino  and 
Benevento.  Here  a  carriage  must  be 
taken  to  Avellino,  1}  hr.  The  road 
passes  through  the  valley  of  Montoro, 
with  its  villages  of  Montoro  Inferiore 
(5315  Inhab.)  and  Superiore  (4698 
Inhab.),  traverses  the  hills  which  sepa- 
rate the  Sarno  from  the  Sabato,  and 
descends  by  Celsi,  Contrada  (2156  In- 
hab.), and  Bellizzi,  to 

16  kil.  Avellino  (20,492  Inhab.  Inn : 
Albergo  d' Italia),  situated  in  a  well 
watered  valley.  It  is  an  episcopal  city, 
and  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Principato  Ulteriore.  There  are  some 
good  buildings,  among  which  may  be 
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mentioned  the  Palazzo  Treiieani  and 
the  Prefettura.  The  custom-house 
was  once  the  baronial  mansion  of  the 
Caracciolo  family,  a  branch  of  which 
derives  from  the  city  the  title  of  prince. 
Avellino  retains  the  name,  but  not  the 
situation,  of  the  ancient  AbeU4numt 
the  ruins  of  which  are  at  Atrvpalda, 

2  m.  off,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Sabato. 
Considerable  plantations  of  filbert  or 
hazel  trees  exist  hereabouts,  the  name 
of  which,  in  ancient  and  modern  times 
— Nux  Anellana  in  Latin,  Avellana  in 
Italian,  Aveline  in  French — is  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  this  locality. 
There  are  beautiful  walks  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

If  the  traveller  should  return  from 
Monte  Vergine  and  Avellino  by  the 
rly.  route  just  described,  he  may  vary 
the  drive  to  Laura  or  Sanseverino  by 
taking  another  road  which  passes 
through  Atripalda  (6726  Inhab.)  men- 
tioned above  as  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Abellinum.  There  are  still  vestiges  of 
the  citadel,  an  amphitheatre,  baths,  and 
an  aqueduct.  Following  the  rt.  bank 
of  the  Sarno,  with  numerous  iron- 
foundries  and  paperfinills,  we  pass 
through  a  numerous  cluster  of  villages 
forming  the  commune  of  Serino,  sup- 
posed to  have  arisen  from  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Sabatia,  near  which  were 
the  sources  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct 
which  extended  to  Naples  andMisenum. 

3  m.  from  Serino,  higher  up  the  side 
of  Mt.  Terminio,  is  Volturara,  near 
which  is  the  Lake  of  Dragoni,  2  m.  in 
circuit.  At  the  8th  m.  is  Solofra,  con- 
taining a  Ch.  with  some  paintings  by 
Guarini,  an  artist  of  considerable  merit, 
but  scarcely  known  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  his  native  place.  From  Solofra 
we  reach  either  Laura  or  Sanseverino. 

The  great  Strada  della  Puglia  passes 
through  Avellino,  and  the  traveller  may 
return  by  it  to  Naples,  either  direct 
from  Avellino  (47  m.)  or  from  Monte 
Vergine,  joining  it  at  Monteforte. 
Another  road  of  43  m.  leads  from 
Avellino  along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Sa- 
bato through  Pratola,  Dentecane,  Mi- 
rabella,  and  Grottaminarda  (from  any  of 
which  3  last  mentioned  places  the  Lake 


of  Amsanctus  can  be  visited),  to  Ariano, 
on  the  Naples-Foggia  line  of  rly.  (see 
Rte.  146).  Another  road  leads  through 
Pratola  and  Montefusco  to  Benevento. 
And  another  to  S.  Angelo  de'  Lombard! 
(from  whence  also  the  Lake  of  Am- 
sanctus can  be  visited),  and  thence  to 
Melfi  (see  Kte.  152). 

c.  Avellino  to  Monte  Vergine. 

The  first  part  of  the  road  to  Monte 
Vergine  as  far  as  Mercogliano,  If  hr.* 
lies  along  a  carriage- road  through 
chestnut  woods  and  a  rich  fertile 
country.  At  Mercogliauo  (3040  Itoi 
hab.)  the  carriage  must  be  left,  and 
horses,  which  can  be  procured  at  .the 
village,  mounted  for  the  ascent  of 
Monte  Vergine,  1}  hr.'s  stiff  climb. 

The  Convent  of  Monte  Vergine  lies  in 
a  ravine  on  the  side  of  the  highest 
peak  of  the  mountain.  It  is  one  of 
the  three  great  mediaeval  monasteries 
still  preserved  near  Naples.  S.  Wil- 
liam of  Vercelli,  the  confessor  of  King 
Koger,  is  said  to  have  founded  it  in 
11 1 9  on  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Cybelej 
Its  ch.  of  S.  Guglielmo  contains  a  mi" 
raculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  which  is 
in  great  veneration  in  S.  Italy :  it  was 
presented  in  ,13 10  by  Catherine  of  Va* 
lois,  who  is  buried  in  the  ch.  with  her 
son  Louis  of  Taranto,  the  2nd  husband 
of  Joanna  I.  Their  effigies,  in  the  cos- 
tume of  the  14th  cent.,  are  placed  on  a 
Roman  sarcophagus.  On  the  1.  side  of 
the  high-altar  is  the  chapel  and  tomb 
which  Manfred  had  erected  for  himself* 
and  which,  after  his  defeat  and  death, 
were  given  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  one 
of  his  French  followers;  an  event  re- 
corded by  a  quaint  Latin  inscription. 
The  tomb,  which  is  a  sort  of  altar 
canopy,  has  4  columns  resting  on  lions, 
and  an  upper  story  of  small  columns, 
all  white  marble  adorned  with  mosaics. 
In  the  monastery  there  is  a  small  col- 
lection of  inscriptions  found  near  the 
spot.  At  Whitsuntide  and  on  the  7th 
Sept  pilgrimages  are  made  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Madonna  ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  costumes  may  be  seen  on  these  oc- 
casions. A  path  leads  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  which  commands  an 
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extensive  view  of  the  bays  of  Naples 
and  Salerno,  and  inland  to  the  borders 
of  the  Apulian  plain.  The  mitred  Abbot 
and  the  more  aged  monks  reside  at 
Loreto  or  the  Ospizio,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  a  large  octagonal  building 
erected  near  Mercogliano  in  the  last 
cent,  from  the  design  of  Vanmtelli. 
Here  are  preserved  the  Archives^  which 
have  been  declared  a  branch  of  the 
Arohivio  Generate  at  Naples,  and  contain 
upwards  of  18,000  parchment  rolls, 
besides  many  Diplomas,  300  Papal  bulls, 
and  more  than  200  MSS.  relating  to 
the  mediaeval  history  of  Italy.  The 
collection,  which  begins  with  a  diploma 
of  the  9th  cent.,  is  bound  in  several 
vols,  with  an  index.  The  oldest  Greek 
parchment,  of  which  there  are  many, 
dates  from  1179. 

As  has  been  said,  the  traveller,  instead 
of  returning  to  Naples  by  way  of  Avel- 
lino,  may  proceed  direct  by  carriage  to 
Nola  by  the  following  route. 

From  Mercogliano  a  road  leads 
into  the  high  road  of  the  Strada 
della  Puglia,  at  Monteforte  (4200 
Inhab.  Y  on  the  side  of  a  mountain, 
on  which  frown  the  ruins  of  its  once 
strong  Castle,  still  a  picturesque  ob- 
ject. It  was  the  property  of  the  De 
Montfort  family,  and  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  Guy  de  Montfort,  who 
murdered  Prince  Henry  of  England 
in  the  Cathedral  of  Viterbo.  The  re- 
volution of  1820  broke  out  in  this  vil- 
lage. From  this  point  there  is  a  mag- 
nificent view  over  the  plains  of  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  A  long  and  steep 
descent  leads  to  Mugnano  (8178  Inhab.;, 
locally  celebrated  for  its  shrine  of  S. 
Philomena.  Through  a  valley  covered 
in  the  upper  part  with  chestnut  forests, 
and  in  the  lower  with  vineyards  and 
filbert-trees,  the  road  descends  to  Car- 
dinal, a  hamlet  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  with  a  miserable  osteria.  We 
next  reach  Baiano;  and  then  Avella 
(3714  Inhab.),  a  thriving  place.  On 
the  rt.  is  the  ruined  castle  of  Avella, 
marking  the  site  of  the  Meliferas  Abellce 
of  Virgil,  a  city  founded  by  one  of  the 
Greek  colonies  from  Chalcis,  and  of 
which  there  are  considerable  vestiges. 
It  was  among  these  remains  that  the 
long  inscription  in  the  Oscan  language, 


now  in  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at 
Nola,  was  found.  Near  Avella  is  the 
Grotta  degli  Sportiglioni,  a  large  cavern 
in  the  mountain.  A  short  distance 
farther  on  we  pass  through  Gallo,  and 
turn  off  from  the  main  road  at  C inu- 
tile to  Nola. 


EXCURSION  VI.  —  Caserta,  S. 
Maria  di  Capua,  xhe  Caudine 
Forks. 

• 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  Naples  to  Ca- 
serta. c.  8.  Maria  di  Capua,  d. 
The  Caudine  Forks. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints. 

This  excursion  will  occupy  two  days. 
If  only  Caserta  and  S.  Maria  di  Capua 
be  visited,  it  may  be  done  in  one.  The 
best  plan  for  the  whole  excursion  will 
be  to  go  to  Cancello  or  Maddaloni  by 
an  early  train  from  Naples :  there  hire 
a  carriage  and  drive  to  Arienzo  and 
Arpaia,  and  round  through  Airola  to 
S.  Agata  de'  Goti;  thus  seeing  both 
passes  that  lay  claim  to  the  title  of 
the  Caudine  Forks;  from  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti  the  station  of  Valle  di  Maddaloni, 
on  the  Naples-Foggia  line,  is  soon 
reached,  whence  the  train  can  be 
taken  to  Caserta.  Sleep  the  night  at 
Caserta,  and  the  next  day  proceed  to 
S.  Maria  di  Capua,  examine  the  ob- 
jects of  interest  there  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  return  to  Naples.  For 
convenience  sake  we  shall,  in  our 
description,  take  the  traveller  to 
Caserta  and  S.  Maria  di  Capua  direct, 
leaving  the  account  of  the  Caudine 
Forks  till  afterwards. 

There  are  two  ways  of  reaching 
Caserta:  1.  By  the  Naples-Foggia 
line,  through  Aversa,  6  trains  daily; 
2.  By  the  Naples-Rome  line,  through 
Cancello,  7  trains  daily.  Both  take 
about  the  same  time — 1  to  1$  hr. 
Fares  (by  line  No.  2)— 1st  cl.,  2  fr. 
95  c. ;  2nd  cl.,  1  fr.  85  c. ;  3rd  cl.,  95  c. 
We  shall  follow  line  No.  2,  leaving 
the  description  of  the  other  to  Rte, 
146. 
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b.  Naples  to  Caserta. 

Leaving  the  Central  Station  at 
Naples,  the  line  reaches 

11  kil.  Casalnuovo  Stat.,  a  straggling 
village  in  the  midst  of  the  fertile 
Campanian  plain. 

4  kil.  Acerra  Stat  (13,633  Iuhab.), 
retains  the  site  as  well  as  the  name, 
but  no  remains,  of  Acerra,  an  an- 
cient town  of  Campauia,  which  ob- 
tained the  Roman  civitas  as  early  as  332 
B.C.  It  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
Hannibal  in  B.C.  216.  During  the  Social 
war  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by 
the  Samnite  general,  C.  Pap i us.  Acerra 
is  the  supposed  birthplace  of  the  Nea- 
politan Pulcinella. 

Between  these  two  stations  the  rail- 
way proceeds  by  the  side  of  the 
Acqua  di  Carmignano,  the  aqueduct  that 
brings  the  water  from  S.  Agata  to 
Naples;  and  it  crosses  the  sluggish 
canals,  called  the  Regi  Lagni,  which 
divide  the  provinces  of  Naples  and 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  constructed  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  the  Pantano,  or 
marsh,  of  Acerra,  the  ancient  Clanius, 
from  which  they  take  their  name,  and 
which,  rising  near  Avella,  devastated 
Acerra  in  ancient  times  with  its  floods, 
and  during  the  middle  ages  with  its 
unhealthy  stagnation : — 

Et  vacuis  Clanlus  non  aequus  AoerrU. 

Viro.  Georg.  n.  226. 

Acerra,  and  especially  Casalnuovo,  are 
still  subject  to  malaria,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  flax-grounds,  where  the 
stalks  are  left  to  macerate.  The  Lagni 
are  carried  across  the  country,  and  flow 
into  the  sea  in  two  branches,  the  prin- 
cipal one  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vol- 
turno,  the  other  through  the  Lago  di 
Patria. 

7  kil.  Cancello  Junct  Stat.  (1284 
Inhab.),  a  Tillage  at  the  base  of  a 
hill  which  advances  into  the  Cam- 
panian plain  from  the  ridge  of  the 
Apennines,  and  which  is  crowned  with 
a  large  ruined  castle  flauked  with 
towers.  From  here  the  railway  to  Nola, 


Palma,  Sarno,  Sanseverino  and  Laura 
branches  off  on  the  rt  (see  Exc.  V.). 

Here,  too,  a  carriage  may  be  hired 
for  proceeding  through  the  Caudine 
Forks. 

6  kil.  Maddaloni  Stat  (16,767  Inhab.) 
is  picturesquely  built  round  the  base  of  a 
hill  whose  lower  peak  is  crowned  with 
the  round  towers  of  its  mediaeval  castle, 
and  the  higher  with  the  large  ch.  of 
S.  Michele.  It  contains  many  good 
houses  and  churches.  The  massive 
and  imposing  baronial  palace  of  the 
Oarafas,  its  former  dukes,  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a  college. 

2  m.  on  the  rt.  is  the  aqueduct  called 
Ponte  della  Valle  (see  Rte.  146). 

6  kil.  Caserta  (29,451  Inhab.  Inns: 
H*  Vittoria ;  H.  Villa  Beale,  near  the 
station ;  H.  Crocelle — all  well  spoken  of 
for  cleanliness  and  comfort ;  H.  Stella, 
Pension  at  all  according  to  agreement). 
A  clean  and  well  built  town,  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Op* 
posite  the  rly.  stat.  is  the 

Palace  of  Caserta.  (Permission  to 
visit  to  be  obtained  at  the  Palazzo 
Reale,  at  Maples,  but  may  be  had 
sometimes  through  the  innkeeper  at 
Caserta ;  attendant,  I  fr.)  The  estate 
of  Caserta  was  bought  of  the  Dukes  of 
Sermoneta  by  Charles  111.,  and  the 
palace  begun  in  1752.  The  architect 
was  Vanvitelli,  and  it  is  considered  to 
be  his  masterpiece,  and  one  of  the 
finest  palaces  in  Europe.  From  what- 
ever side  the  palace  is  approached,  we 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  singular 
elegance  and  harmony  of  the  design.  It 
is  a  rectangular  building,  whose  four 
sides  nearly  face  the  cardinal  points. 
The  length  of  the  front  on  the  S.  side 
is  760  ft.;  the  height  125  ft.;  each 
floor  has  87  windows.  It  is  in  the 
richest  style  of  Italian  architecture,  and 
built  of  travertine  from  the  quarries  of 
S.  Iorio,  near  Capua.  The  great  en- 
trance opens  upon  a  portico  which 
pierces  the  whole  depth  of  the  palace, 
and  through  which  the  cascade  is  seen 
in  the  distance.    From  the  centre  o 
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this  portico,  where  the  four  courts 
form  a  cross,  springs  the  grand  stair* 
case,  the  walls  of  which  are  inlaid 
with  lumochella  of  Trapani.  At  the 
top  of  the  stairs  is  the  great  vestibule, 
ornamented  with  rich  marbles  and 
columns  of  Sicilian  breccia.  The  in- 
terior of  the  palace  is  more  re* 
markable  for  its  architecture  than 
for  the  decorations  or  furniture  of 
the  rooms.  The  Chapel,  upon  which 
marbles,  lapis  lazuli,  and  gilding  have 
been  lavished,  contains  a  Presentation 
in  the  Temple  by  Mengs,  five  pictures 
by  Seb.  Canca,  and  an  altar-piece  by 
Bonito.  The  Theatre,  decorated  with  ala- 
baster columns,  has  five  rows  of  boxes. 
The  16  Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble  were  brought  from  the  Temple  of 
Serapis at  Pozzuoli.  Thereare 40 boxes, 
besides  that  for  the  royal  family.  The 
Gardens  will  afford  more  pleasure  than 
the  uninhabited  chambers  of  the  palace. 
The  cascades  are  supplied  by  the  aque- 
duct, whose  waters,  after  passing  through 
the  grounds,  are  united  with  those  of 
Carmignauo  to  supply  the  capital.  The 
cascades  are  arranged  so  as  to  form  a 
combination  of  fountains  and  statues. 
The  grand  cascade  is  made  to  represent 
the  story  of  Diana  and  Acteeon.  In  the 
basins  of  some  of  these  cascades  are  kept 
several  gigantic  trout,  where  they  thrive 
well  and  are  fed  on  frogs.  The  so-called 
English  garden  on  the  £.  side  was 
made  by  Queen  Caroline  in  1 782.  The 
views  from  various  parts  of  the  grounds, 
and  especially  from  the  terrace  above 
the  cascade,  are  extremely  interesting. 
In  the  1.  of  the  park  still  exists  a  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  feudal  forest  of  the 
princes  of  Caserta.  Adjoining  the  N. 
end  of  the  Gardens  is  the  Royal  Casino 
of  8.  Leucio,  which  can  be  reached 
either  by  walking  through  the  Park,  or 
by  a  road  that  runs  outside  its  wall. 
It  is  3  m.  from  the  palace,  and  enjoys 
a  much  more  extensive  view.  The  hill 
rising  behind  it  is  covered  with  an  ilex 
forest,  abounding  in  game. 

On  the  hills  behind  the  modern  town 
to  the  N.E.  is  Caserta  Vecchia,  built 
by  the  Lombards  in  the  8th  cent. 
Some   of  the  old  walls  and    bastions 

till   remain;    and   its   old   ch.   of  8. 

fichael  is  an  interesting  specimen  of 


mixed  Norman  architecture  of  the  12th 
cent. 

Caiaxzo,  Piedimonte  d'Alife,  and 
the  range  of  the  Matese,  may  be  visited 
from  Caserta  (see  Rte.  14=>). 

From  Caserta  we  proceed  either 
by  road  or  rail  to 

c.  S.  Maria  di  Capua. 

7kil.  S.  Maria  di  Capua  (17,89* 
Inhab.  Inn:  Albcrgo  di  Roma),  a 
thriving  town  standing  on  the  site  of 
ancient  Capua.  It  would  be  out  of  place 
here  to  enter  into  any  account  of  the  tra- 
ditions respecting  the  origin  of  ancient 
Capua.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Ktruscan 
settlers  in  Campania  under  the  name 
of  Vultumum,  and  that  it  became  known 
as  Capua  after  its  occupation  by  the 
Samnites.  Among  the  cities  of  Italy, 
Capua  was  second  to  Rome  alone  ;  and 
even  after  it  had  submitted  lo  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Romans,  its  celebrity 
extended  not  only  to  every  part  of 
Italy,  but  even  to  Greece  and  Sicily. 
But  the  pride  and  ambition  of  the 
Campanians,  increasing  with  these 
accessions  of  fame  and  importance, 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  held 
out  to  them  by  the  successes  of 
Hannibal,  of  being  raised  through  his 
means  to  the  first  rank  among  the 
Italian  cities.  The  details  of  the  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  between  that  great 
commander  and  the  Capuans  are  related 
at  length  in  the  23rd  book  of  Livy. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  alliance  which 
was  formed  proved  fatal  to  both  parties. 
The  Carthaginian  forces,  enervated  by 
the  pleasures  of  Capua,  could  no  longer 
obtain  the  same  brilliant  successes  which 
had  hitherto  attended  their  victorious 
career,  and  that  city  soon  saw  itself 
threatened  by  a  powerful  Roman  army 
encamped  before  its  walls.  The  siege 
was  formed  and  carried  on  with  that 
determination  which  the  desire  of  ven- 
geance inspires.  Hannibal,  baffled  in 
all  his  attempts  to  create  a  diversion 
in  favour  of  his  unfortunate  allies,  was 
compelled  to  leave  them  to  their  fate; 
Capua  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  to  its  incensed,  and,  as 
the  event  too  surely  proved,  merciless 
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foe.  Those  senators  who  had  not  by  a 
voluntary  death  anticipated  the  sentence 
of  the  Roman  general  fell  nnder  the 
axe  of  the  lictor.  The  citizens  were 
reduced  to  slavery.  Even  the  walls 
and  habitations  were  only  spared,  as 
Livy  reports,  in  order  that  the  best 
lands  of  Italy  might  not  be  destitute 
of  cultivators.  It  was  restored  to  fa- 
vour by  the  Caesars,  and  in  Strabo's  time 
it  had  recovered  its  former  magnificence. 
The  last  important  increase  was  under 
Nero;  but  we  know  from  inscriptions 
that  it  continued  to  flourish  till  a  late 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  when  it 
fell  under  the  repeated  attacks  aud  de- 
vastations of  the  Goths,  Vandals,  and 
Lombards.  Its  circumference  has  been 
estimated  at  between  ft  and  6  m.,  and 
its  population  at  no  less  than  300,000 
Inhab.  The  ancient  city  had  7  gates, 
leading  to  different  parts  of  Campania. 
Of  these  the  Porta  Casilinensis  and 
Porta  Albana  were  upon  the  Appian 
Way.  The  Porta  Jovis,  mentioned  by 
Livy,  is  supposed  to  have  led  to  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  on  Monte  Tifata.  The 
gates  called  Cumana,  Atellana,  and 
Liternina.  led  in  the  direction  of  the 
towns  from  which  they  derived  their 
names.  The  two  principal  quarters  of 
the  town  were  called  SepUxsia  and  Albana, 
the  first  of  which  was  noted  as  the  abode 
of  perfumers. 

The  most  remarkable  ruin  is  the 
Amphitheatre,-  on  the  north  of  the 
town,  about  f  m.  from  the-  railway 
station,  which  Cicero  describes  as 
capable  of  holding  100,000  persons.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  oldest 
amphitheatre  in  Italy,  and  to  hare  served 
as  a  model  for  all  the  others.  Three 
of  its  corridors  still  exist  in  a  tolerable 
state  of  preservation  ;  and  the  remains 
of  two  more  may  also  be  seen  be- 
yond them.  These  corridors  were  en- 
tered by  a  series  of  arches,  of  which 
only  2  remain,  although  there  could 
not  have  been  less  than  80.  On  the  key- 
stone are  busts  of  deities.  The  walls  are 
composed  of  blocks  of  travertine  joined 
together  without  cement.  The  arena, 
which  has  been  cleared  out,  con- 
tains many  substructions  and  apart- 
ments, resembling  those  of  the  amphi- 


theatre at  Pozzuoli,  which  enable  us  to 
form  a  better  idea  of  the  internal  ar- 
rangement of  these  kinds  of  buildings 
than  even  the  Coliseum  itself.  The 
steps  which  the  gladiators  are  supposed 
to  have  ascended,  the  place  where  they 
were  carried  out  when  killed,  the  prison, 
and  the  dens  of  the  animals  are  easily 
recognised.  The  passages  are  filled 
with  ruins  of  the  building,  forming  a 
little  museum,  among  which  are  por- 
tions of  Corinthian  columns,  and  some 
fine  fragments  of  marble  friezes,  &c, 
carved  with  bas-relief^  of  lions,  stap, 
dogs,  and  other  animals.  Gladiatorial 
combats  were  invented  by  the  Campa- 
nians;  and  the  awning,  or  vetarium, 
employed  in  the  Roman  theatres,  was 
first  used  here.  The  best  place  for  en- 
joying a  full  view  of  the  building  is  the 
second  story.  After  the  city  of  Capua 
had  been  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  in 
the  9th  cent.,  the  amphitheatre  was 
converted  into  a  citadel,  and  was  totally 
ruined  by  the  defence  of  the  Saracens 
against  Athanasius,  Bishop  of  Naples, 
by  whom  they  were  besieged.  S.  of 
the  modern  town  existed  the  ancient 
Kecfopolis ;  in  the  part  bordering  on 
the  rly.  numerous  very  beautiful  ltalo- 
Greek  vases  have  been  recently  dug  out. 
At  a  short  distance  are  the  remains  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  under  which  the  road 
to  modern  Capua  passes.  The  principal 
ch.  contains  many  marble  and  granite 
columns  from  Roman  buildings;  and 
under  the  modern  Barracks  the  remains 
of  a  large  crypt  and  portico  are  still 
visible. 

3  m.  from  S.  Maria,  on  the  declivity 
of  the  Monte  Tifata,  is  the  village  of 
8.  Angeh  in.  Formis,  with  its  interesting 
abbey  and  church  of  the  same  name. 
The  abbey  was  founded  in  1058;  but 
the  church  was  not  finished  till  1075, 
under  '.the  superintendence  of  Deside- 
rius,  abbot  of  the  neighbouring  mo- 
nastery of  Monte  Casino.  The  ch.  is 
chiefly  interesting  from  the  frescos  it 
contains,  painted  by  Greek  artists  at 
the  time  of  its  erection,  and  which 
show  that  Byzantine  art  of  that  period 
was,  if  anything,  inferior  to  Roman. 
The  ch.  is  also  noteworthy,  according 
to  Crowe   and  Cavalcaselle,  as    pre- 
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senting  the  earliest  example  of  the 
complete  ornamentation  of  a  ch.  with  a 
series  of  subjects  subordinate  to  one 
another,  and  illustrating  the  entire 
Sacred  History ;  and  also  tor  containing 
the  first  known  example  of  the  Last 
Judgment  as  the  subject  of  a  picture. 
This  fresco  is  oTer  the  chief  entrance ; 
the  tortures  of  hell  are  represented 
with  great  vividness.  In  the  centre 
apse  is  a  fresco  representing  Christ 
enthroned,  with  the  symbols  of  the 
Evangelists;  below  the  3  archangels 
and  the  abbot  Desiderius  with  a  model 
of  the  ch.  in  his  hand.  In  rt.  side 
apse,  the  Virgin  between  2  angels,  with 
6  busts  of  female  saints  below.  Above 
the  arches  of  the  centre  aisles  are  3 
courses  of  paintings :  one  representing 
kings  and  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  sacred  scenes  of  the 
Passion,  the  third  is  whitewashed  over. 
Over  the  chief  portals  outside  is  a 
half  figure  of  the  Virgin  between  two 
angels ;  beneath,  the  half  figure  of  an 
angel.  In  the  lunettes  of  the  porch 
are  scenes  from  the  lives  of  S.  Anthony 
and  S.  Paul  the  Hermit,  partly  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Camp  of  Hannibal  may  be 
visited  from  S.  Maria:  it  is  about 
a  mile  distant  from  Sommacco,  on  a 
hill  called  Montegrime  or  Sta.  Croce ; 
a  small  level  space  on  it  still  bears 
the  name  of  the  Pavilion  or  Padig- 
lione  di  Annibale.  The  view  from 
here,  over  the  Campagna,  Vesuvius, 
&c,  is  very  fine. 

There  is  a  pleasant  drive  back  to 
Naples  through  S.  Tammaro,  visiting 
the  Casino  Reale  di  Carditello,  2  m. 
on  the  rt.,  a  royal  farm  with  a 
prettily  decorated  cottage,  extensive 
stabling  for  the  cattle,  aud  a  wood 
forming  a  reserved  chace  of  wild 
boar.  The  farm  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  of  6  m.  On  Ascension-day  it  is 
the  scene  of  a  popular  Festa. 

d.  The  Caudine  Forks. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  the 
Caudine  Forks,  a  visit  to  which  may, 
as  has  been  said,  be  combined  with  the 
present  excursion.  Carriages  can  be 
hired  either  at  Cancello  or  Maddaloni. 


Starting  from  Cancello,  the  road,  the 
old  post  route  to  Benevento,  pro- 
ceeds  along  the  foot  of  the  mountains 
through  the  pretty  village  of  S.  Maria 
a  Vico,  and  enters  the  valley  of 
Arpaja. 

8  m.  Arienzo  (3757  Inhab.),  one  long 
street,  surrounded  by  gardens  of  olive 
and  orange  trees.  The  ch.  and  con- 
vent of  the  Cappuccini  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  best  works  of  Carlo 
Zoccoli. 

The  road  now  ascends  for  3  m.  to 
Arpaia  (1289  Inhab.),  a  poor  village 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley. 
There  is  a  Homan  milestone  here  with 
the  number  XVI. :  it  is  remarkable  for 
the  inscriptions  upon  it,  on  one  side, 
of  the  11th  Consulate  of  Augustus 
(B.C.  23),  the  date  of  the  death  of  the 
young  Marcellus,  of  the  Emperors  Ju- 
lianus  (the  Apostate),  Theodoras  the 
Great,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and  Valen- 
tinian  III.,  thus  embracing  a  period 
of  nearly  500  years,  or  all  the  Homan 
Empire.  The  hill  on  the  1.  of  the 
village,  called  Costa  Cauda,  is  covered 
with  ruins. 

Between  Arienzo  and  Arpaia  the 
road  passes  through  a  narrow  defile, 
considered  by  some  antiquaries  to 
be  the  Furcuia  Caudma,  or  Caudine 
Forks,  while  others  place  them  in  the 
pass  between  Sant'  Agata  de'  Goti  and 
Ariauo,  which  we  shall  reach  presently. 
The  precise  site  of  that  locality  is  still  a 
vexata  quasstio  of  Italian  topography.  The 
Caudine  Forks  are  represented  by  Livy 
as  a  narrow  valley,  shut  in  on  either 
side  by  inaccessible  mountains,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  small  stream.  The  approach 
to  it  at  each  extremity  was  so  narrow 
that  a  slight  obstruction  sufficed  to  im- 
pede the  passage.  The  Roman  army  in. 
their  march  from  Calatia  to  Luceria 
passed  through  this  defile,  having  been 
induced  to  quit  their  encampment  at 
Calatia  by  an  artifice  of  C.  Pontius,  the 
Samnite  general,  who  had  ordered  ten 
soldiers,  disguised  as  shepherds,  to 
approach  the  Roman  outposts  with 
their  flocks,  and  induce  the  army  to 
march  forward  by  the  false  intelligence 
that  the  Samnites  were  engaged  in  the 
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siege  of  Lueeria.  The  Romans,  on 
arriving  at  the  extremity  of  the  pass, 
found  it  completely  closed  by  trees  and 
stones,  while  their  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  the  enemy,  who  had  in  the  mean 
time  occupied  the  heights  in  the  rear. 
Deprived  of  the  power  of  resistance,  the 
Roman  army,  after  encamping  in  the 
valley  for  some  days,  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender  and  submit  to  the 
degradation  of  passing  under  the  yoke. 

The  principal  point  of  the  argument 
turns  upon  the  precise  position  of  Ca- 
latia.  There  were  two  towns  of  this 
name  near  Capua :  one,  Cawzo,  being 
within  the  territory  of  Samnium,  at 
some  distance  N.  of  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Volturno;  the  other  in  Campania, 
on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a  place  still 
called  Le  Galazze,  between  Caserta  and 
Maddaloni.  Most  of  the  Italian  anti- 
quaries, followed  by  Dr.  Cramer,  whilst 
admitting  that  Livy's  narrative  is  not 
strictly  applicable  to  the  Pass  of  Arpaia, 
still  are  of  opinion  that  the  Furcula 
were  here.  They  consider  that  the 
Roman  army  was  not  encamped  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Volturno,  for  there  is 
no  mention  of  their  passage  of  the  river. 
Assuming  that  the  Campanian  Calatia 
was  the  headquarters  of  the  Roman 
army,  the  pass  of  Arpaia  would  have 
been  their  direct  line  of  march  to  Lu- 
eeria. In  corroboration  of  this  view 
it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  valley 
between  Arienzo  and  Arpaia  is  still 
known  as  the  Voile  Cauda,  the  hill 
near  Arpaia  Costa  Cauda,  and  that  a 
village  in  this  valley  still  bears  the  name 
of  Forchia.  It  may  also  be  added  that, 
in  a  country  like  that  which  surrounds 
Naples,  considerable  changes  must 
have  taken  place  from  natural  causes ; 
and  drainage  and  cultivation  have  pro- 
bably done  more  towards  altering  the 
aspect  of  the  country  during  that  period 
than  even  natural  convulsions. 

We  shall  consider  presently  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti  pass,  to  which  the  road  turns  off 
on  the  1.  shortly  after  passing  Arpaia. 
We  may,  however,  continue  a  short 
way  farther  along  the  high  road  to 

4j  m.  Montesarchio  (66S8   Inhab.), 


occupying  the  site  of  Caudium,  a 
station  upon  the  Via  Appia,  sur- 
mounted by  a  large  castle,  once  a 
stronghold  of  the  Avalos  family. 
It  had  of  late  years  been  converted 
into  a  state  prison,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  men,  among  them  Baron 
Poerio,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
political  struggles  of  their  country, 
were  confined  in  it.  On  the  north, 
forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the 
prospect,  is  the  lofty  range  of  Mte.  Ta* 
burno. 

A  road  leads  on  rt.  in  12  m.  to 
Avellino,  along  the  base  of  Monte 
Vergine  (see  Exc.  V.).  The  main 
route  continues,  and  reaches  in  10  m. 
across  the  Sarretella  and  the  Sabato 
Benevento  (see  Rte.  146). 

Returning  to  the  cross  road  men- 
tioned above  as  leading  to  S.  Agata, 
we  reach,  among  the  hills,  the  small 
town  of  Airola  (5116  Inhab.),  and 
enter  the  pass  leading  from  it  through 
Moriano  (2987  Inhab.)  to  S.  Agata, 
the  other  candidate  for  the  honour  of 
being  the  Caudine  Forks.  It  is  argued 
in  favour  of  this  pass,  that  it  corresponds 
exactly  with  Livy's  description  of  the 
locality,  being  shut  in  by  high  moun- 
tains, traversed  by  the  Isclero  stream, 
and  accessible  at  both  sides  by  narrow 
defiles.  From  Livy's  account  it  is  clear 
that  Caudium  itself  was  not  in  the  pass. 
If  the  Romans  were  in  the  Samnite 
Calatia,  the  way  through  it  to  Bene- 
ventum  would  be  much  shorter  than 
through  the  pass  of  Arpaia ;  and  even 
assuming  that  they  were  in  the  Cam- 
panian Calatia,  the  route  through  this 
pass  would  be  as  short  as  that 
through  the  valley  of  Arpaia.  It  is  re- 
markable also  that  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Caudine  Forks  after  this  event; 
though  had  they  been  situated  between 
Arienzo  and  Arpaia,  on  the  Via  Appia,  the 
great  high  road  from  Rome  and  Capua 
to  Beneventum,  they  would  certainly 
have  been  mentioned  during  the  Second 
Punic  War,  when  such  a  pass  would 
have  been  of  great  strategic  import- 
ance. The  absence  of  all  allusion  to 
the  Furculce  by  Horace,  who  traversed 
the  pass  of  Arpaia,  seems  also  to  show 
that  they  were  not  on  this  celebrated 
highway :— 
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Uiuc  m«  Cocceii  recipit  plenLssuna  villa, 
Quae  super  est  Guidi  caupuuas. — SaL  l  5. 

The  arguments  therefore  appear  to  be 
in  favour  of  the  pass  S.  of  S.  Agata  de' 
Goti ;  unless  we  reject  altogether  Livy's 
account,  and  suppose  that  the  Romans, 
having  sustained  a  defeat,  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  difficulties  of  the  locality. 
This  view  of  the  question  is  to  a  certain 
degree  supported  by  Cicero's  double 
allusion  to  the  battle  and  defeat  near 
Caudium. 

S.  Afjata  de*  Goti  (8014  Iuhab.)  stands 
on  a  hill  of  volcanic  tufa,  surrounded  by 
the  Isclero,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  SuticvU.  Many  ancient  coins, 
and  several  tombs  which  contained  some 
fine  vases  now  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  were    found    in    its  vicinity. 

In  3  m.  we  reach  Valle  di  Maddaloni, 
a  station  on  the  Naples-Foggia  line 
(Rte.  146),  by  which,  or  along  the 
road,  Caserta  can  be  reached. 


EXCURSION  VII.— Pozzuoli,  the 
solpataba,  montk  nuovo,  and 
otheb  extinct  volcanos,  thb 
Lakes  op  Lucbinits  and  Avebntts, 
Baije,  Misenttm,  thb  "Elysian 
Fields,"  Lake  op  Ffsabo,  Ctjilb, 

LlTEBNUM,  THE  AfiCO  FELICE. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints,  b.  General  De- 
scription of  the  district  West  of  Naples. 
e.  Pozzuoli  and  its  Ruins,  d.  The 
Solfatara,  Monte  Nuovo,  and  other 
extinct  Volcanos.  e.  The  Lakes  of 
Lucrinus  and  Avemus.  f.  JBaice, 
the  Piscina  Mirabilis,  and  other  ruins. 
g.  Misenum.  h.  The  "Ftysian 
Fields"  Lake  of  Fusdro.  i.  Currue, 
Liternum,  the  Arco  Felice. 

a.  Pbeuminaby  Hints. 

This  excursion,  the  chief  features  of 

*iich  may  be  combined  with  Drives 

%  and  3,  can  be  accomplished  in  one 

;  but  it  will  be  more  convenient  to 


divide  it  into  two.  The  following  phn 
may  be  recommended  to  those  who  wish 
to  do  all  they  can  in  one  day :  Through 
the  Orotta  di  Poxzuoli  to  the  Lago 
d'Agnano  and  Astroni :  hack  into  the 
main  road  and  to  Bagnoli  and  Poazuoli; 
thence  to  the  Amphitheatre  and  Solfa- 
tara,  and  on  by  Monte  Nuovo  to  the 
Arco  Felice,  whence  the  site  of  Cunue 
must  be  reached  on  foot ;  then  on  by 
the  Lago  di  Fusaro  to  Bane,  and  thence 
to  the  Piscina  Mirabilis,  Misenum,  and 
Miliscola ;  return  to  Bane,  skirt  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  and  visit  the  Sibyl's 
Grotto  on  Lake  Avenras;  whence  to 
Pozzuoli,  and  home  by  the  Sta.  Nuova  di 
Posilipo.  The  hire  of  a  carriage  for  this 
excursion,  which  will  take  a  very  long 
day,  is  25  fr.,  with  a  buonamano.  It 
may  be  conveniently  shortened  by  leav- 
ing out  the  Lago  d'Agnano,  Astroni, 
the  Solfatara,  and  Monte  Nuovo,  and 
making  them  the  object  of  another  ex- 
cursion, which  may  include  the  northern 
crater  of  Monte  Barbaro,  and  other  cra- 
ters, and  be  continued  to  Cum®,  this  last 
being  omitted  from  the  1st  excursion. 
There  are  many  other  combinations  of 
these  places,  which  can  be  arranged  by 
the  traveller  himself  according  to  his 
inclination.  Exc,  VIII.  to  Procida 
and  Ischia  may  be  joined  with  this  ex- 
cursion by  embarking  at  Miliscola — a 
boat,  however,  must  be  ordered  to  be  in 
readiness  there  beforehand.  Similarly, 
a  carriage  must  be  ordered  from  Naples, 
to  be  at  Miliscola,  should  the  traveller 
return  that  way  from  Prooida  or  Ischia, 
which  is  the  bettor /way  of  combining 
the  two  excursions.  If  Possuoti  is 
chosen  as  the  embarking  or  landing- 
place,  there  is  no  need  to  order  boats 
or  carriages  beforehand ;  but  it  is  not 
nearly  so  convenient  for  Procida  or 
Ischia  as  Miliscola.  A  carrozzella  from 
Naples  to  Pozzuoli  and  back,  4  to  5  fir. 

b.  Genebal  Descbiption  op  the  Dis- 
tbiot  West  op  Naples. 

The  volcanic  region  which  lies  be- 
tween the  Oulfs  of"  Naples  and  of 
Gaeta,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
promontory  of  Posilipo,  is  the  "hal- 
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lowed  ground"  of  classical  Italy* 
There  is  scarcely  a  spot  in  the  whole 
district  which  is  not  identified  with  the 
poetical  mythology  of  Greece,  or  asso- 
ciated with  gome  name  familiar  in  the 
history  of  Borne. 

In  every  part  of  the  district,  as  in 
that  which  surrounds  Vesuvius,  some 
of  the  local  antiquaries  see  a  permanent 
record  of  the  Phoenician  colonisation 
of  these  coasts,  in  the  names  of  the 
cities,  the  lakes,  the  hills,  the  head- 
lands, and  the  islands  which  lie  beyond 
them ;  names  which  commemorate  some 
local  peculiarity. 

The  priesthood  of  the  earliest  Greek 
colonists  took  advantage  of  the  mys- 
terious terrors  inspired  by  the  volcanic 
phenomena,  to  engraft  upon  them  the 
popular  features  of  their  mythology. 
Nothing  was  so  calculated  to  excite 
the  imagination  of  a  poetical  people  as 
the  craters  of  the  Phlegrssan  Fields.  It 
was  natural  that  the  priests  of  Cumee 
should  invest  them  with  a  superstitious 
.character,  and  that  the  poets  should 
borrow  their  imagery  from  them.  Re- 
garding the  subject  in  this  light,  we  may 
recognise  the  sources  of  many  of  the 
fables  enshrined  in  the  poetry  of  Greece 
and  Borne.  The  priests  of  Avernus, 
pronouncing  their  oracles  from  the  caves 
and  secret  passages  of  the  woods  which 
clothed  its  banks,  became  the  Cim- 
merians dwelling  among  the  darkness 
of  a  sunless  region.  The  contests  of 
the  first  colonists  for  the  possession  of 
the  soil,  amidst  the  constant  manifesta- 
tions of  volcanic  action,  suggested  the 
idea  of  the  giants  warring  against  the 
gods.  The  convulsions  of  lschia  typified 
the  struggles  of  Typhosus  under  the 
rocks  of  Inarime ;  the  lakes,  the  forests, 
the  caverns,  the  mephitio  vapours,  the 
nocturnal  fires,  and  the  subterranean 
murmurs  of  the  continent  supplied,  in 
all  their  variety,  the  well-known  features 
of  the  Grecian  Hades.  The  craters  of  the 
district  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  sug- 
gest the  minuter  features  of  the  Greek  In- 
fernal Regions.  The  fountains  of  heated 
water  would  suggest  the  idea  of  the  ever 
burning  Phlegethon ;  the  smouldering 


fires  of  the  semi-extinct  craters  would 
suggest  the  horrors  of  Tartarus;  the 
caves  and  tunnels  of  the  mountains 
would  represent  the  avenues  of  Orcus ; 
while  the  brighter  scenes  of  natural 
beauty,  made  more  beautiful  by  con- 
trast, would  inspire  the  idea  of  Elysium. 
Thus  the  external  features  of  the  country 
engrafted  on  historical  traditions  be- 
came the  source  of  the  most  popular 
fables  of  antiquity. 

The  Italian  antiquaries  have  endea- 
voured to  define  the  actual  scenes  of  the 
demonology  of  Homer,  and  to  map  the 
progress  of  iEneas  through  the  mystio 
regions  of  the  dead.  But  Homer  in  all 
his  mythological  descriptions  left  the 
localities  purposely  undefined ;  and  al- 
though Virgil,  blending  the  creations  of 
his  great  master  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Cumsean  Sibyl  and  other  local  super- 
stitions, makes  .-Eneas  travel  in  person 
through  the  world  of  spirits,  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  he  intended  to 
describe  the  actual  features  or  topo- 
graphy of  the  scene.  The  localities 
have  retained  their  ancient  names  with 
scarcely  any  change,  and  will  retain  them 
for  ever,  associated  with  the  legends  of 
mythology,  and  the  most  glorious  poetry 
which  ever  touched  the  human  heart. 

Independently  of  the  charm  with 
which  fable  and  poetry  have  thus  in- 
vested the  district,  every  bay  and  pro- 
montory on  the  coast  is  crowded  with 
reminiscences  of  the  greatest  names  in 
Roman  history.  The  masters  of  the 
world  were  here  content  to  share  the 
possession  of  a  single  acre  j  the  orators 
and  philosophers  sought  the  luxuries 
of  a  residence  in  scenes  which  com- 
bined the  beauties  of  nature  with  the 
refinements  of  aristocratic  life ;  and  the 
patrician  matrons  of  the  empire  did  not 
disdain  to  share  in  the  dissipations  of 
Baiffi.  What  reflections  are  evoked  by 
the  mere  mention  of  Hannibal,  Scipio, 
Lucullus,  Marius,  Sylla,  Pompey,  Caesar, 
Brutus,  Antony,  Augustus,  andAgrippal 
What  pictures  crowd  upon  the  memory 
by  the  recollection  of  Tiberius,  Nero, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius !  And  if 
we  add  to  these  the  names  of  the  men 
_  of  letters  whose  memories  still  linger 
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on  the  shores  of  Misenum  and  Po- 
silipo,  we  shall  have  to  associate  with 
Homer  and  with  Virgil  those  of  Pindar, 
Cicero,  Horace,  Lucretius,  Livy,  the 
two  Plinys,  Martial,  Seneca,  Phaxlrus, 
Atheneus,  Silius  Italicus,  and  Statius. 
Last,  but  dearest  to  the  Christian  tra- 
veller, of  all  the  personal  reminiscences 
we  shall  mention,  is  that  of  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  who  finished  at 
Puteoli  his  long  and  perilous  voyage 
from  Ceesarea,  accompanied  by  St. 
Luke,  by  Aristarchus  of  Thessalonica, 
and  by  other  prisoners  whom  Agrippa 
had  sent  with  them  to  Borne  under  the 
care  of  the  centurion  Julius.  At  Puteoli, 
St.  Paul  was  hospitably  received  by  his 
countrymen  belonging  to  the  Tyrian 
quarter  in  that  city,  and  remained  with 
them  a  week  before  he  went  onwards  to 
Borne. 

C.  POZZUOLI  AND  ITS  RUIKB. 

The  old  Boman  road  from  Naples 
to  Puteoli,  called  'the  Via  JPuteolana, 
or  Via  Antigniana,  proceeded  through 
Antignano  and  II  Yomero,  to  the  point 
where  the  hill  is  pierced  by  the  Grotta 
di  Posilipo.  'When  it  reached  that 
point  it  descended  to  Fuorigrotta,  and 
crossed  from  there  over  the  Monti 
Leucogei  and  Monte  Olibano  to  Poz- 
zuoli,  where  it  joined  the  consular  road 
called  the  Via  Compana^*  branch  of 
the  Domitian  Way  which  led  from 
Borne  to  Misenum. 

Our  way,  as  far  as  Bagnoli,  lies  along 
the  road  described  in  Dbiye  1. 

Between  Bagnoli  and  Pozzuoli  there 
are  evidences  of  the  changes  in  the  rela- 
tive level  of  the  sea  and  land  on  the 
shores  of  this  bay.  The  ancient  cliff, 
which  is  of  the  older  stratified  volcanic 
tufa,  is  now  separated  from  the  sea  by 
a  low  strip  of  land,  composed  of  sub- 
marine deposits,  containing  shells  of 
species  which  still  exist  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. This  deposit  consists  of  hori- 
zontal beds  of  tufa  containing  imbedded 
fragments  of  pumice,  obsidian,  and 
trachyte,  alternating  with  beds  of  sea- 


rolled  fragments  and  ferruginous  sand, 
containing  the  marine  shells.  In  these 
beds  are  also  fragments  of  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  bones  of  animals,  showing 
that  they  have  been  raised  since  the 
Boman  times.  Mr.  Babbage  observed 
the  wave-mark  in  the  ancient  cliff  at 
the  height  of  32  ft.  above  the  present 
sea-level,  and  found  the  cliff  itself, 
along  the  line  of  that  wave-mark,  bored 
by  lithodomi,  the  shells  of  which  are 
still  visible  in  the  perforations  they 
have  drilled. 

The  road  to  Pozzuoli  is  interest- 
ing. Beyond  Bagnoli  it  cuts  through 
the  Monte  Olibano,  the  "Opos  Bdvos  or 
the  barren  mountain,  composed  of  the 
trachytic  lava  ejected  by  the  ancient 
eruptions  of  the  Solfatara,  which  re- 
calls the  lost  town  of  Allibay  of  which 
coins  have  'been  discovered  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  the  site  of  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  covered  by  the 
eruption  of  1198.  The  lava  of  Olibano 
entered  the  sea  with  a  front  not  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad,  and  upwards 
of  70  ft.  high.  It  rests  upon  a  thick 
deposit  of  scori®  and  ashes:  the  tra- 
chytic lava  is  extensively  quarried  here 
for  building  stone,  giving  employment  to 
several  hundred  convicts.  On  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill  may  be  seen  the  specus  or 
watercourse  of  the  Julian  Aqueduct, 
which  traversed  the  mountain  in  its 
passage  from  Capodimonteto  Misenum. 

Pozzuoli  (15,736  Inhab. :  Restau- 
rants:— Pontedi  Caligola,  in  the  Piazza ; 
— Belle  Italia,  on  the  Quay.  Guide  to 
the  town,  1  fr. ;  to  the  Solfatara,  2  fr. 
— bargain  to  be  made  beforehand.  The 
curiosities  offered  for  sale  are  false,  being 
manufactured  in  the  town),  an  episcopal 
city,  and  chief  town  of  the  district, 
is  situated  on  a  point  of  land  formed 
by  the  older  tufa  of  the  district,  on 
the  N .  shore  of  the  gulf.  The  earliest 
Cumsean  colonists  called  it  Puteoli^  a 
name  subsequently  changed  into  that 
of  IHccearchia,  in  testimony,  as  Festus 
tells  us,  of  the  just  principles  of  its 
government.  About  500  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  this  Cumsean  colony 
was  augmented  by  one  from  Samoa. 
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Three  centuries    later,    the    Romans 
made  it  the  emporium  of  their  eastern 
commerce,  and  restored  the  namo  of 
Puteoli.    In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  city  was  fortified  by  the  Consul 
Fabius,  whom  the  Roman  Senate  had 
sent  with  6000  men  to  defend  it  against 
Hannibal,  which  he  did  with  success. 
After  the  Social  War  it  became  a  Roman 
municipium.     Cicero  describes  it  as  a 
little  Rome,  purilla  Roma,  and  in  one 
.of  his   epistles  to  Atticus,  calls  the 
neighbouring  coast  JPuteolana  et  Cu- 
mana  regna.      Augustus   made,  it    a 
Roman  colony.    Nero  gave  it  the  title 
of  Puteoli  Augusta ;  Vespasian  added 
to  this  the  epithet  Flavia,  and  restored 
the  roads  of  the  district  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  support  the  city  had 
'given  him  against  Capua,  which  had 
•embraced  the  cause  of  V  itellius.    Strabo 
describes  it  as  being,  in  his  time,  a  place 
-of  extensive  commerce  with  Alexandria, 
a  statement  confirmed  by  numerous  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  town,  and 
relating  to  the  merchants  trading  with 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt.    Two 
of  these   inscriptions  are  among  the 
most  important  historical  monuments 
found  in   Southern  Italy.      They  are 
written  in  Greek  capitals  on  two  slabs, 
.and  are  supposed  to  date   from  the 
reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.    The  first 
is  a  letter  from  "the  Tyrians  dwell- 
ing in  Puteoli"    to   the  senate    and 
people  of   "  Tyre,  the  metropolis  of 
Phoenicia."     The  second  is  the  senate's 
answer.    The  letter  reminds  the  senate 
of  the  ancient  superiority  of  the  Tyrian 
station,  or  as  we  should  now  say  the 
Tyrian  Factory  at  Puteoli,  to  the  other 
•stations  in  the  city,  both  in  magnificence 
and  magnitude.    It  represents  the  dhni- 
.nished  number  of  its  members,  the  tax 
imposed  by  the  Roman    government 
for  permission  to  reside,  the  necessary 
expense  of  maintaining  the  sacrifices 
and  worship  of  the  paternal  deities  in 
the  Temples,  the  cessation  of  fees  from 
navigators  and  merchants,  the  neglect 
of  the  station  at  Rome  to  contribute  its 
share  to  the  cost  of  the  Puteoli  esta- 
blishment, and  the  heavy  tax  recently 
laid  upon  it  by  the  city  in  requiring  the 
[5.  Italy."] 


station  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
games  of  the  Buthysia.  The  answer  of 
the  senate  requires  the  Roman  station 
to  pay  the  accustomed  contribution.  A 
fact  which  may  be  gathered  from  this 
Tyrian  correspondence  is  that  the  Phoe- 
nicians had  only  two  stations  in  Italy, 
one  at  Puteoli  and  one  at  Rome.  St. 
Luke,  therefore,  in  his  narrative  of 
St.  Paul's  voyage,  could  truly  say  that 
they  found  "  brethren"  in  both  cities. 

During  the  period   of  the  Roman 
rule  the  city  was  frequented  by  the 
patricians  of  the  capital  on  account  of 
its  mineral  waters.    The  existing  ruins 
prove  that  the  city  must  have  extended 
at  that  period  nearly  to  the  Solfatara. 
This  prosperity  was  arrested  by  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire.    With  the  loss 
of  its  commerce  the  city  rapidly  de- 
clined.    In  the  5th  cent,  it  was  plun- 
dered by  Alaric,  Genseric,  and  Totila ; 
and  what  they  spared  was  destroyed 
by  earthquakes  or  submerged  by  the 
subsidence  of  the  land.     In  the  9th 
the    Dukes     of    Benevento    reduced 
the  city  once  more  to  ruin ;    in  the 
10th  it  was  seized  by  the  Saracens; 
in  the  11th,  it  suffered  from  the  erup- 
tion of  the  Solfatara ;  in  the  15th  it 
was    damaged  by    the  earthquake  of 
1456  ;    in  the  16th  it  was  attacked 
by   the    Turks.      But  shortly  before 
this  last  invasion,  a  more  fatal  enemy, 
the  eruption  which  formed  the  Monte 
Nuovo,  had   desolated  the  entire  dis- 
trict, and  the  city,  long  infected  with 
malaria  in  the    summer  season,  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of   its 
inhabitants.    From  this'  disaster  Poz- 
suoli  has  never  recovered.     After  the 
terror  caused  by  the  upheaval  of  Monte 
Nuovo  had   somewhat  subsided,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  in  order  to  encourage 
the  inhabitants  to  return  to  the  de- 
serted site,   built  the  fortified  palace 
now  used  as  the  barracks,  and  em- 
ployed the  pupils  of  Raphael  to  deco- 
rate it  with  frescos,  in   imitation  of 
those  which  had  just  been  discovered 
in  the  tombs  of  the  Via  Consularis. 
The  viceroy  also  induced  his  friend,  the 
great  Andrea  Doria,  to  occupy  a  villa 
in  the  town.    But  the  results  of  these 
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efforts  were  merely  temporary,  and  the 
unhealthinesB  of  the  site,  which  had  so 
fatally  decimated  the  French  army 
under  D'Aubigny  and  Montpensier, 
deterred  any  attempt  to  revive  Pozzuoli 
as  a  summer  watering-place.  At  the 
present  time  it  presents  few  indications 
of  its  ancient  prosperity.  Pozzuoli  was 
the  scene  of  the  last  debaucheries  and 
miserable  death  of  Sylla.  Cicero  in 
his  Oration  pro  Plancio,  tells  us  that, 
on  landing  at  Puteoli  flushed  with  the 
success  of  his  Sicilian  qussstorship,  the 
idlers  at  the  baths,  instead  of  congratu- 
lating him  on  the  brilliancy  of  his 
administration,  were  so  ignorant  of  his 
honours  that  one  of  them  asked  him 
when  he  had  left  Borne,  and  what 
was  the  news  there.  In  the  12th  cent. 
King  Roger,  and  in  the  13th  Frede- 
rick II.,  resided  here  for  the  benefit 
of  the  waters.  In  the  15th  cent,  the 
Duke  de  Montpensier,  the  viceroy  of 
Charles  VIII. ,  died  here  after  the  capitu- 
lation of  Atella,  a  prisoner  on  parole  to 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  (Oct.  B,  1495) ; 
and  a  few  years  afterwards  his  son  was 
so  overcome  with  grief  at  the  sight  of 
the  tomb  of  his  father,  that  he  fell  dead 
upon  the  spot. 

The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Pro- 
culus,  stands  on  the  site  of  the  Roman 
Temple  erected  and  dedicated  by  L. 
Calpurnius  to  Augustus.  The  archi- 
tect, as  an  inscription  records,  was 
L.  Cocceius.  The  building  still  re- 
tains abundant  evidence  of  its  origin 
in  its  massive  masonry  of  white  marble, 
and  in  the  6  Corinthian  columns  built 
into  one  of  the  side  walls.  The  remains 
of  S.  Proculus,  and  of  two  other  saints, 
are  here  preserved,  and  are  the  objects 
of  great  veneration.  Besides  the  Duke 
de  Montpensier  and  his  son,  Pergo- 
feW,  the  eminent  musical  composer,  lies 
buried  within  its  walls. 

The  Piazza  Maggiore  contains  a  sena- 
torial statue,  bearing  the  name  of  Q 
Flavins  Mavortius  JJollianne ;  it  was 
found  in  1704,  without  the  head  :  the 
present  one,  although  antique,  is  a  re- 
cent addition.    The  modern  statue  re- 


cords the  public  services  of  the  Bishop 
de  Leon  y  Cardenas,  viceroy  of  Sicily 
under  Philip  III.  The  Piazza  della 
Malva  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  quay.  In  it  was  found, 
during  Addison's  visit  in  1693,  the 
marble  pedestal  with  bas-reliefs  of  the 
14  cities  of  Asia,  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Naples,  where  are  also  the  5  Arabic 
inscriptions  found  in  the  walls  of  some 
houses,  recording  the  gratitude  of  the 
Saracens  for  the  peaceful  home  which 
they  enjoyed  here  in  the  11th  and  12th 
cents. 

The  Temple  of  Jupiter  Serapie  or 
The  Serapeon,  is  reached  by  a  lane  on 
the  rt.,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  town, 
at  the  entrance  of  which  is  the  inscrip- 
tion, u  Bagni  e  Tempio  di  Serapide" 
Falconi,  in   his  account  of  the  eleva- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538,  men* 
tions,  among  the  effects  of  the  erup- 
tion,  the  retirement  of  the  sea  from 
the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Baite,   and 
the  appearance  of  two  springs  "in  the 
ruins  recently  uncovered,  the  one  of 
hot  salt  water  in  front  of  the  house 
which  was  the  queen's,  the  other   of 
cold  and  tasteless  water,  on  the  shore 
nearer  to  the  mountain."    These  ruins 
are  those  now  known  as  the  Serapeon. 
Don  Pedro  de  Toledo,  who  built  a 
palace  after  the  eruption,  on  what  was 
probably    the    site    of   "the    queen's 
house,"  made  no  attempt  to  uncover 
the  ruins,  which  after  his  death  were 
forgotten.    The  site  became  overgrown 
withi  trees  and  brushwood,  so  that  in 
the  last    cent,    the    building  was  no 
longer  to  be  seen.     In  1750,  when  the 
Toledo  Palace  was  converted  into  bar- 
racks, the  upper  parts  of  three  columns 
were  observed  projecting  above  the  soil, 
amidst  the  bushes  which  had  so  long 
concealed   them.     Charles    III.    gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  disinterred. 
The  result  was  the  discovery  of  an  edi- 
fice rich  in  marble  decorations,  and  filled 
with  such  quantities  of  broken  sculp* 
ture  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  had 
been  the   general   depository  for  the 
I  fragments  and  ruinB  of  all  the  temples 
[  in  the  city  when  the  heathen  edifices 
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were  suppressed.  The  building  consists 
of  a  quadrilateral  atrium  surrounded 
with  chambers,  and  a  circular  temple 
in  the  centre.      The  court  is  140  ft. 
long  and  122  wide  ;  the  main  entrance 
is  in  the  S.  W.  side,  which  is  next  the  sea, 
hj  a  doorway  of  a  central  and  2  lateral 
passages,  forming  a  sort  of  vestibule  sup- 
ported by  6  pilasters.    The  court  was 
surrounded  internally  by  a  portico  sup- 
ported by  48  columns,  partly  of  marble 
and  partly  granite,  beneath  which  were 
32  small  chambers,  of  which  16  were 
entered  from  the  court,  and  16  from  the 
outside,  without  any  apparent  commu- 
nication with  the  interior.    The  remains 
of  stairs  prove  that  they  had  an  upper 
story.    The  chambers  in  the  angles  of 
the  N.E.  side  are  twice  the  size  of  the 
others ;    they  have  channels  in  their 
walls  for  the  passage  of  water,  and  are 
surrounded  by  marble  seats  supported 
by  dolphins.      When  first  discovered 
they  were  lined   with   marble.       Be- 
tween the  two  large  chambers  the  wall 
of  the  building  is  recessed,  so  as  to 
form  a  semicircular  niche.     In  front  of 
this  was  a  pronaos  of  6  Corinthian  co- 
lumns and  2  pilasters,  which  appear, 
from  the  broken  sculpture  found  near 
them,  to  have  supported  a  richly  deco- 
rated frieze,  and  to  have  been  the  lofti- 
est portion  of  the  edifice.     Three  of 
these  columns  are  still  erect ;  they  each 
are  cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  cipol- 
lino,  40ft.  3 in.  high;   one  of  them  is 
cracked  nearly  in  the  centre,  the  other 
two  Are  entire.  The  three  others  lie  fallen 
in  fragments  on  the  ground.   The  court 
itself  was  paved  with  marble.  Beneath  it, 
at  the  depth  of  6  ft . ,  a  more  ancient  pave- 
mentof  mosaic  has  been  discovered,  with 
a  channel  underneath  it  for  carrying  off 
the  water  of  the  springs.    In  the  middle 
of  the  court   was  a  circular   temple, 
elevated  3  ft.  above  the  floor  of  the 
court,  and  surrounded  by  a  peristyle 
of  16   Corinthian  columns  of  African 
marble,  which  were  removed  to  deco- 
rate the  theatre  at  the  Palace  of  Ca- 
serta.    Between  the  pedestals,  which 
still  remain,  are  small  cylindrical  vases, 
with  spiral  fiutings,  which  are  supposed 
to  have  been  used  to  hold  the  lustra! 


waters  or  the  blood  of  the  victims.  It 
was  entered  by  4  flights  of  steps,  facing 
the  4  sides  of^he  building ;  two  of  them 
have  bronze  rings,  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  supposed,  of  holding  the  animals 
used  for  the  sacrifices.  The  pave- 
ment inclined  towards  the  centre,  where 
there  was  a  perforated  stone  for  carry" 
ing  off  the  blood.  In  this  area  was 
found  a  rectangular  altar,  with  a  chan- 
nel in  the  side  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  front  of  the  large  columns  of  the 
pronaos  were  pedestals  for  statues,  and 
smaller  pedestals  were  placed  between 
the  columns  of  the  portico.  The  build- 
ing, in  all  essential  points,  has  an  iden- 
tity of  arrangement  with  the  Iseon  at 
Pompeii,  and  with  the  Serapeon  at 
Alexandria,  as  it  is  described  in  the 
Historia  Ecclesiastica  of  Rufinus.  In 
two  inscriptions  found  on  the  pedes- 
tals in  front  of  the  central  columns  of 
the  pronaos,  and  relating  to  the  resto- 
rations by  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Septi- 
mius  Severus,  the  building  is  men- 
tioned as  the  Mdes  of  Serapis,  a  term 
which  occurs  also  in  the  Iseon  at  Pom- 
peii. Other  inscriptions  were  seen  by 
Martorelli  and  Paolini  on  the  pilasters 
at  the  entrance,  with  the  words  Dusari 
sacrum,  Dusaris  being  the  Phoenician 
Bacchus,  the  Osiris  or  Serapis  of  the 
Egyptians.  In  the  semicircular  nicho 
was  found  the  statue  of  Serapis  now  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  Greek  in- 
scriptions in  which  the  Tyrian  merchants 
refer  to  the  expense  of  maintaining 
their  "  paternal  worship  in  the  Tem- 
ples," supply  authentic  evidence  that 
the  worship  of  the  Egyptian  divinity 
existed  here  as  late  as  the  2nd  cent. 
In  spite  of  these  facts,  and  of  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Iseon  at  Pompeii,  some 
antiquaries  have  questioned  whether 
the  Egyptian  worship  was  tolerated  at 
this  period,  and  have  argued,  from  the 
channels  for  conveying  water,  that  the 
building  was  a  mere  establishment  of 
Baths,  forgetting  the  statements  of 
Apuleius  and  Arnobius,  that  water 
was  as  necessary  as  fire  in  the  service 
of  the  Egyptian  temples. 

The  Physical  Changes  of  which  the 
ruin  presents    so    remarkable    a    me- 
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morial,  hare  been  the  subject  of  even 
more  disputes  than  the  architectural 
character  of  the  edifice^  The  three 
cipollino  columns  of  the  pronaos  pre- 
sent a  history  of  these  changes  in 
characters  which  every  one  may  read, 
and  which  no  controversy  can  alter. 
This  history  comprises  two  distinct 
epochs,  one  of  subsidence  and  submer- 
sion beneath  the  water  of  the  sea,  the 
other  of  elevation  above  its  level.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  columns,  for  about 
12  ft.  above  the  pedestals,  has  a  smooth 
surface,  but  exhibiting  at  different 
heights  distinct  traces  of  ancient  water 
marks.  Above  this  portion,  the  co- 
lumns for  about  9  ft.  are  perforated 
with  holes,  drilled  deep  into  their  sub- 
stance by  the  lithodomus  (the  Moddola 
lithophaga  of  Lamarck),  a  species  of 
boring  bivalve  shell  still  existing  in  the 
neighbouring  sea.  The  upper  half  of 
the  columns  is  uninjured,  except  by 
exposure  to  the  weather  and  by  the 
action  of  the  waves.  These  appear- 
ances were  at  first  attributed  to  an  ele- 
vation of  the  sea  above  its  present 
level,  an  hypothesis  now  known  to  be 
untenable,  since  all  the  changes  on  the 
shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples  have  been 
proved  to  be  local.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Baise  has 
undergone  alternate  changes  of  subsi- 
dence and  elevation  from  the  date  of 
the  foundation  of  this  building.  When 
the  mosaic  pavement  we  have  men- 
tioned as  existing  6  ft.  beneath  the 
present  floor  of  the  court  was  first 
formed,  it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have 
been  some  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  a  fact  of  which  the  existence  of  a 
channel  beneath  it  for  carrying  off  the 
water  of  the  springs  is  an  evidence.  A 
subsidence  must  then  have  taken  place, 
which  rendered  it  necessary  to  lay 
down  the  existing  pavement  at  a  higher 
level.  The  inscriptions  we  have  no- 
ticed prove  that  the  building  was  in 
use  in  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 
In  less  than  100  years  after  the  death 
of  this  emperor,  the  heathen  temples 
were  suppressed  on  the  conversion  of 
Constantino,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  was  then  entirely  abandoned. 


After  this  event,  the  subsidence  must 
have  continued   by    successive  move- 
ments until  the  lower  part  of  the  co- 
lumns was  submerged,  for  the  water 
marks    belong    evidently  to  different 
levels.    In  the  12th  cent,  the  eruption 
of  the  Solfatara  appears  to  have  filled 
the  court  to  the  height  of  12  ft.  with 
scoria?  and  other  ejected  matter,  which, 
as  the  ground  sunk  lower  beneath,  the 
sea,  preserved  that  portion  of  the  co- 
lumns from  the  action  of  the  lithodomi. 
The  subsidence    continued  until    the 
columns  were  submerged  to  the  height 
of  9  ft.  above  this  volcanic  deposit,  and 
in  that  state  they  must  have  remained 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sea-water 
for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  hal£ 
while  the  upper  half  of  the  columns 
projected  above  the  water.      This  is 
proved  by  the  immense  number,  the 
large  size,  and  the  depth  of  the  perfo- 
rations bored  by  the  lithodomi,   the 
shells  of  which  are  still  to  be  found  at 
the  bottom  of  many  of  the  cavities,  to- 
gether with  others  of  existing  species 
(chiefly  a  species  of area),  which  havecon- 
cealed  themselves  in  the  same  hollows. 
The  Canonico  Jorio  has  shown,  by  the 
evidence  of  municipal  charters,  that  an 
elevation  had  commenced  on  the  shores 
of  Pozzuoli  early  in  the  16th  cent. 
This  change  appears  to  have  been  local, 
for  Ferrante  Lonredo,   in  his  'Anti- 
chita  di  Pozzuolo,'  published  in  1580, 
asserts  that  in  1530  a  person  could  fish 
from  the  site  now  called  the  Circus  or 
Stadium.      From  this   statement,,  as 
Professor  Forbes  has  shown,  we  may 
infer  that,  immediately  before  the  ap- 
pearance of  Monte    Nuovo,    the    sea 
washed  the  ancient  cliffs  which  are  now 
inland,  on  both  sides  of  Pozzuoli,  from 
the  Punta  di  Coroglio  to  the  Luerine 
Lake.     We  may  therefore  assign  the 
date  of  the  elevation  which  upheaved 
this  building  and  the  low  tract  of  sub- 
marine deposit  on  the  west  of  Pozzuoli, 
called  La  Starza,  to  the  earthquakes 
which  preceded  and  accompanied  the 
formation  of  Monte  Nuovo  in  1538. 
From  the  middle  of  the  last  cent.,  or 
at  least  from  1780,  the  building  has 
been  again  slowly  sinking.    Nicoolini, 
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in  his  'Rapporto,'  states  that  in  1807, 
the  pavement  was  perfectly  dry  in  calm 
weather,  and  was  never  overflowed  ex- 
cept during  the  prevalence  of  a  strong 
gale  from  the  south ;  in  1822  it  was 
covered  twice  a-day  by  the  slight  tides 
which  exist  in  the  Oulf  of  Naples  ;  in 
1838  the  depth  of  water  at  high  tide 
had  increased  4  inches  ;  on  the  9th  of 
April,  1858,  at  high-water  mark,  and 
with  scarcely  a  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
the  sea  without,  it  rose  to  the  height  of 
23  inches,  a  depth  that  has  gone  on 
gradually  increasing.  Prom  observa- 
tions, carefully  made  during  a  period 
of  16  years,  Niccolini  calculated  that 
the  ground  had  been  sinking  at  the 
rate  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  an- 
nually. On  the  whole,  therefore,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  ground  has  sunk 
upwards  of  2  ft.  during  the  last  half  cent. 
This  gradual  subsidence  confirms  Mr. 
Babbage's  conclusions — drawn  from  the 
calcareous  incrustations  formed  by  the 
hot  springs  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, and  from  the  ancient  lines  of  the 
water-level  at  the  base  of  the  three 
columns, — that  the  original  subsidence 
was  not  sudden,  but  slow  and  by  suc- 
cessive movements.  Sir  Charles  Lyell 
considers  that  when  the  mosaic  pave- 
ment was  constructed,  the  floor  of  the 
building  must  have  stood  about  12  ft. 
above  the  level  of  1838  (or  about  11 J  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea),  and  that  it 
had  sunk  about  19  ft.  below  that  level 
before  it  was  elevated  by  the  eruption 
of  Monte  Nuovo.  The  Mineral  Waters, 
which  we  have  mentioned,  are  sup* 
posed  to  have  their  sources  in  the  Sol- 
fetara.  They  are  three  in  number; 
one  of  them  is  hot,  the  others  cold. 
The  hot  spring  is  called  the  Acqua  delV 
Antro,  because  it  issues  from  a  small 
cavern.  It  is  a  bright,  clear,  and  co- 
pious stream.  The  temperature  is 
about  106°  Fahr. ;  it  varies  slightly  with 
the  season.  It  contains  carbonates  of 
soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron,  sul- 
phates of  soda  and  lime,  and  muriates 
of  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  and  alumina; 
carbonate  of  soda  is  in  excess.  It  is  in 
great  repute,  both  for  internal  and  exter- 
nal maladies.     Internally  it  is  used  with 


advantage  in  dyspepsia,  gout,  and  vis- 
ceral obstructions ;  externally,  in  rheu- 
matic affections,  scrofula,  and  diseases 
of  the  skin.  The  cold  springs,  called 
the  Acqua  de*  Lipposi,  and  the  Acqua 
Media,  contain  very  nearly  the  same 
materials  as  the  Acqua  delt  Antro,  with 
carbonic  acid  gaa ;  but  in  consequence 
of  their  lower  temperature,  they  are  not 
so  much  used.  The  Acqua  de*  Lipposi 
is  used  in  affections  of  the  eyes.  The 
Acqua  Media  has  some  analogy  with 
that  of  Seltzer. 

The  Mole  o/Pozzuoli,  called  by  Seneca 
PUa,  and  by  Suetonius  Moles  Puteolatue, 
is  an  interesting  example  of  a  pier  built 
on  what  was  called  the  Greek  principle, 
— a  series  of  piles  of  massive  masonry, 
connected  by  arches  which  sufficed  to 
break  the  force  of  the  waves,  while  they 
prevented  the  accumulation  of  sand  in- 
side. It  is  supposed  that  there  were  ori- 
ginally 25  piles,  sustaining  24  arches, 
with  a  lighthouse  at  the  extremity. 
Only  13  piles  are  now  above  water ; 
3  others  are  visible  beneath  it.  They 
are  built  of  brick  faced  with  stone,  and 
are  firmly  held  together  by  a  cement 
partly  composed  of  volcanic  sand, 
extolled  by  Vitruvius  and  by  Strabo 
for  its  power  of  hardening  under  water, 
and  known  under  the  modern  name  of 
pozzolana.  The  date  of  the  construc- 
tion of  this  mole  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  certainly  anterior  to  the  2nd  cent., 
as  an  inscription  fished  up  from  the 
sea  in  1575,  and  preserved  over  the  city 
gate,  records  its  restoration  by  Antoni- 
nus Pius,  in  accordance  with  a  promise 
made  by  Hadrian.  This  mole  is  called 
the  Ponte  di  Caligola,  from  an  erro- 
neous impression  that  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  bridge  of  boats,  at- 
tached, as  Suetonius  expresses  it,  ad 
Puteolanas  Moles,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Via 
Puteolana  across  the  bay  to  Baise,  or 
as  Dion  Oassius  asserts,  to  Bauli.  To 
construct  this  bridge  Caligula  seized 
every  vessel  he  could  find  in  all  the 
ports  of  Italy,  so  that  the  peninsula 
was  thereby  reduced  to  a  state  of 
famine  for  want   of  ships  to   import 
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corn  for  the  sustenance  of  the  people. 
Suetonius  describes  the  drunken  orgies, 
the  cruelty,  and  the  pomp  with  which 
the  bridge  was  inaugurated  : — the  ludi- 
crous processions  in  which  Caligula 
traversed  it,  one  daj  on  horseback, 
wearing  the  cuirass  of  Alexander,  and 
the  next  day  in  a  biga,  bearing  before 
him  the  young  Darius,  whom  the  Par- 
thians  had  placed  in  his  power  as  a 
hostage ; — the  shops  and  taverns  which 
were  erected  at  intervals  on  the  bridge 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  passengers, 
and  the  illuminations  on  the  hills  at 
night,  which  lit  up  the  whole  gulf  as  in 
open  day.  In  spite,  however,  of  this 
display,  the  bridge  appears  to  have 
been  a  temporary  structure,  which  pro- 
bably did  not  survive  the  tyrant  who 
constructed  it.  The  piles  of  the  Mole 
exhibit  also  alternations  of  subsidence 
beneath  the  level  of  the  sea  and  of  subse- 
quent elevation  above  it.  The  springing 
of  some  of  the  arches  is  still  under  water, 
and  yet,  as  Mr.  Babbage  pointed  out, 
the  last  pile  but  one  towards  the  shore 
is  covered  with  barnacles  and  perforated 
by  lithodomi  at  the  height  of  10  ft. 
above  the  present  level  of  the  sea ;  while 
similar  perforations  are  visible  on  the 
sixth  pile  at  less  than  4  ft.  above  it. 

Temple  of  Neptune, — a  mass  of  build- 
ing on  the  shore  W.  of  the  Serapeon, 
now  under  water,  with  the  upper  por- 
tions of  the  columns  just  visible  at  the 
surface.  If  the  name  be  correctly 
given  to  this  ruin,  it  was  the  Temple 
in  which  Augustus  sacrificed  B.C.  31, 
before  he  sailed  on  the  expedition  to 
Greece  which  ended  in  the  battle  of 
Actium ;  it  was  also  the  building  under 
whose  portico  Cicero's  friend,  Avianus, 
was  accustomed  to  promenade.  O  prce- 
olarum  proepectum  !  Puteolos  videmue .« 
at  familiarem  nostrum  Avianvm,  for* 
tasse  in  porticu  Neptuni  ambulantem 
non  videmus. — Cic.  Lucullus,  Acad.  2. 

Temple  of  the  Nymphs^  another  build- 
ing in  the  vicinity  under  water,  but  the 
name  is  conjectural.  Several  columns  of 
granite,  giallo  antico,  and  other  marbles, 
statues,  lustra!  vases,  and  other  sculp* 


tared  remains,  have  been  recovered 
from  the  ruins.  Near  this  is  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  Pro- 
nuba.  The  Temple  of  the  Nymphs  is 
described  by  Philostratus  as  the  scene 
of  the  interview  between  ApoUonius 
Thyaneus  and  his  pupil  Demetrius,  the 
Cynic  philosopher. 

Villa  of  Cicero. — At  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  Temple  of  the  Nymphs, 
on  the  seashore,  are  a  few  detached  frag- 
ments, partly  covered  by  the  sea,  which 
there  are  good  reasons  for  regarding  as 
the  ruins  of  Cicero's  YiUa  JPuteolana. 
The  position  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  Pliny  and  with  the  fre- 
quent indications  which  Cicero  himself 
has  given  of  it  in  his  Letters  to  Atticus. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  villa  was  situ- 
ated on  the  seashore  between  Puteoli 
and  Avernus,  that  it  was  admired 
for  its  portico  and  its  woods,  that 
Cicero  called  it  the  Academy,  after 
the  example  of  that  at  Athens,  and 
wrote  here  the  Academics  and  the  Be 
Fato.  He  says  that  at  Cicero's  death 
it  became  the  property  of  Antistius 
Yetus,  and  that  shortly  afterwards  a 
warm  spring  burst  forth  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  the  waters  of 
which  possessed  extraordinary  virtues 
in  diseases  of  the  eye.  Cicero  in  seve- 
ral of  his  letters  speaks  with  delight  of 
his  two  villas,  the  Cumaean  situated  on 
the  hills,  and  the  Puteolan  with  its 
walks  along  the  shore.  In  one  of  his 
letters  to  Atticus,  he  says  the  amenity 
of  both  is  such  that  he  hesitates  to 
choose  between  them.  ^Elius  Spartianus 
tells  us  that  Hadrian,  who  died  at 
Baiae  a.d.  138,  was  buried  in  Cicero's 
Villa  at  Puteoli,  and  that  Antoninus 
erected  a  temple  on  the  spot.  In  this 
temporary  sepulchre  the  body  is  sup- 
posed to  have  remained  until  the  mau- 
soleum at  Borne  was  ready  for  its  re- 
ception. 

Following  from  the  Serapis  Temple, 
the  road  behind  the  town,  we  see  a 
number  of  remains.  One  mass  of  ruins 
is  called  the  Temple  of  Diana;  it 
appears  to  have  been  square  externally 
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and  round  internally,  and  resembles 
the  hall  of  a  bath.  Near  it,  and  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  same  esta- 
blishment, on  a  hill  overlooking  the 
bay,  are  some  massive  walls  of  reticu- 
lated brickwork,  divided  into  parallel 
chambers  with  niches  for  statues.  This 
ruin  has  been  sometimes  called  the 
Temple  of  Neptune.  Other  baths  and 
warm  springs  have  been  found  in  the 
grounds  of  the  Villa  Cardito,  which  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  site. 
The  Piscina,  commonly  called  the  La- 
byrinth, situated  in  the  Villa  Lusciano, 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  either 
for  collecting  the  rain-water  from  the 
Amphitheatre,  or  for  holding  the  water 
for  the  Naumachia.  The  Piscina 
Gfrande,  with  a  vaulted  roof  resting  on 
three  rows  of  pilasters,  10  in  each,  is  of 
great  size  and  solidity,  and  is  still  used 
as  a  reservoir.  Near  it  are  seen  the 
remains  of  the  branch  which  diverged 
to  Futeoli  from  the  Julian  aqueduct  in 
its  passage  from  Posilipo  to  Misenum. 
The  ancient  tunnel  in  the  mountain,  by 
which  the  town  derives  its  present 
supply  of  water,  was  restored  by  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo.  The  hills  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  covered  with  ruins 
of  baths  and  minor  edifices,  to  which 
various  names  have  been  given,  but 
which  it  would  be  an  unprofitable  task 
to  describe.  In  the  Villa  Licastro 
some  beautiful  columns  were  discovered 
in  1838,  with  capitals  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  and  fragments  of  marble 
arches.  A  statue  of  Antinous,  found 
among  the  ruins,  gave  them  the  name 
of  the  Temple  of  Antinout. 

Following  the  same  road  we  reach 
The  Amphitheatre,  situated  on  the 
hill  behind  the  town,  the  most  perfect  of 
the  existing  ruins,  though  much  injured 
by  time  and  spoliation.  It  is  built  on 
three  rows  of  arches,  the  first  composed 
of  large  blocks  of  masonry,  the  others  of 
reticulated  brickwork.  An  outer  portico 
surrounded  the  entire  building.  There 
were  two  principal  entrances  at  the 
extremities,  and  twp  smaller  ones  at  the 
sides,  leading  to  the  arena  and  the  sub- 
structions.    The  large  entrances  were 


approached  by  a  triple  row  of  arcaded 
porticos   covered  with  marble.     Large 
broad  staircases  led  to  the  different 
floors.      Internally  the    cavea  had  4 
ranges  of  seats,  divided  by  flights  of 
stairs  into  several  cunei.    The  appro- 
priation of  these  ranges  of  seats  to  the 
different  classes  of  spectators  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  first  introduced  in  * 
this  building,  for  Suetonius  states  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of   an    insult 
offered  to  a  Roman  senator,  whose  rank 
was  not  recognised  in  the  crowd  at  the 
Puteolan  games,  that  Augustus  pub- 
lished a  law  regulating  the  seats  in  the 
theatres.      The  seat  for  the  emperor 
has  large  Corinthian  columns  of  black 
marble.    The  arena,  filled  with  earth, 
had  been  planted  with  vines,  fig-trees, 
and  pomegranates.    The  researches  be- 
guninl838  have  cleared  it  and  brought 
to  light  subterranean  works  of  vast  ex- 
tent under  the  arena  itself.    These  sub- 
structions are  lighted  by  apertures  at 
regular  distances  along  the  whole  cir- 
cuit.   Connected  with   them  are  the 
dens  for  the  animals,  built  of  the  most 
solid   masonry.      In    the   podium  or 
parapet  of  the  arena  are  several  doors 
communicating  by  stairs  with  the  sub- 
terranean chambers.    Numerous  lamps, 
fragments  of  columns,   and  architec- 
tural ornaments  of  considerable  taste 
were  discovered  during  the  excavations. 
The  dimensions  of  the  amphitheatre 
are  480  ft.  in  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse,  and  882  in  the  minor.    The 
length  of  the  arena  is  336  ft.,  the  width 
is  138  ft.    The  building  is  therefore 
larger  than  that  of  Pompeii,  and  smaller 
than  that  of  Capua,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  substructions.    In  early  times 
it  was  celebrated  for  the  games  of  the 
Buthysia,  a  sort  of  bull-fight,  which 
was  maintained  by  a  tax  levied  on  the 
Tyrian    merchants.      We  know  from 
Suetonius,  that  it  was  famous  for  its 
gladiatorial  combats.    Nero  entertained 
Tiridates,  king    of   Armenia,  with   a 
display  of  both  spectacles  within  its 
walls ;  and  Dion  Cassius  relates  how 
the    emperor   astonished   the  Asiatic 
monarch  by  descending  himself  into 
the  arena,  where  he  killed  several  wild 
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beasts,  and  transfixed  two  bulls  with 
the  same  javelin.  In  the  reign  of  Dio- 
cletian, S.  Januarius  and  his  compa- 
nions are  said  to  have  been  exposed 
here,  without  injury,  to  the  fury  of  the 
wild  animals,  and  to  have  been  after- 
wards imprisoned  in  the  building,  be- 
fore they  were  removed  to  the  scene 
of  their  martyrdom  near  the  Solfatara. 
Two  of  the  chambers  under  the  arcade 
are  supposed  to  have  been  their  prison, 
and  have  been  consecrated  as  a  chapel 
under  the  name  of  the  Career*  di  S. 
Gennaro.  From  the  upper  part  of  the 
amphitheatre  there  is  a  magnificent 
view. 

Above  the  amphitheatre  is  a 
Theatre,  a  ruin  covered  with  trees 
and  vines,  and  occupying  an  extensive 
space.  The  principal  portions  now 
visible  are  the  rows  of  arches  which 
mark  the  two  stories  of  the  building, 
some  corridors,  the  entrances  below 
the  vaults  which  sustained  the  seats, 
and  a  portico. 

Proceeding  along  the  Via  Cwmana 
we  find  an  extensive  ruin,  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  controversy. 
Some  antiquaries  called  it  Cicero's  villa ; 
whilst  others  supposed  it  to  mark  the 
site  of  the  Circus,  in  which  the  games 
instituted  by  Antoninus  Pius  in  honour 
of  Hadrian  were  celebrated.  It  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Stadium. 

Tombs. — The  3  Soman  roads  which 
connected  Puteoli  with  Capua,  Naples, 
and  Cumse,  are  bordered  with  ruined 
tombs  of  interest.  The  1st  and  most  im- 
portant of  these  roads  is  the  Via  Cam- 
pana,  which  led  to  Capua,  along  the  val- 
ley which  lies  between  Monte  Barbaro 
and  Astroni.  The  2nd  the  Via  Puteo- 
lana  or  Antiniana,  which  led  to  Naples. 
The  3rd  the  Via  Cumana,  a  branch 
of  the  Via  Domiliana,  and  leading  to 
Cum®.  The  tombs  on  the  Via  Campana 
commence  near  the  ch.  of  the  Nunziata, 
to  the  1.  from  the  amphitheatre. 
They  are  chiefly  columbaria,  and  are 
remarkable  for  their  interior  decora- 
tions, and  for  the  objects  which  have 


been  found  in  them.  At  present  some 
are  externally  little -more  than  masses 
of  brickwork ;  others  are  in  the  form 
of  temples  or  towers,  others  are  simple 
columns.  One  of  them,  opposite  the 
little  ch.  of  San  Vito,  is  a  large  rec- 
tangular chamber,  with  a  semicircular 
roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  pilasters 
in  stucco,  the  lowest  of  which  rests  upon 
a  horizontal  band  or  moulding  about  8 
or  9  ft.  from  the  floor.  Below  this 
moulding  is  a  row  of  niches  running 
round  the  entire  chamber ;  above  it 
there  are  three  similar  rows  at  the  sides, 
and  four  rows  at  the  ends.  At  the  end 
and  at  the  sides  are  massive  tombs  sup- 
ported by  heavy  columns  at  the  angles, 
with  a  closed  arch  between  them  to 
sustain  the  mass  which  formed  the 
superstructure.  Over  the  one  at  the 
end  is  a  window  formed  by  a  long  slit 
in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is 
sloped  away  on  the  inside  like  the  loop- 
holes of  the  archers  in  a  mediaeval  for- 
tress. When  first  opened  in  the  15th 
cent.,  the  interior  was  decorated  with 
stuccos  and  paintings  of  great  beauty, 
representing  arabesques,  foliage,  &c. 
Another  tomb  is  remarkable  as  having 
stairs  leading  to  an  upper  floor,  and 
vaulted  roofs  to  each;  the  walls  of  the 
lower  floor  have  large  recesses,  as  if  in- 
tended for  the  reception  of  sarcophagi, 
those  of  the  upper  floor  have  a  double 
row  of  niches  for  cinerary  urns.  Another 
is  a  cylindrical  tomb,  on  a  square  base- 
ment, and  though  injured  and  over- 
grown with  shrubs,  it  still  indicates  its 
general  design. '  Beyond  it  are  nume- 
rous columbaria,  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  inmates.  The  inscription 
on  that  of  Sestia  records  that  it  was 
erected  by  the  people  to  commemorate 
her  munificence  to  the  colony.  In  the 
columbarium  of  the  Lacena  family  the 
ashes  were  found  in  glass  urns,  wrapt 
in  cloth  of  gold,  and  deposited  in  small 
marble  chests.  Two  coins  of  Antoni- 
nus and  Faustina  which  were  found 
with  them  fix  the  date  of  the  monument 
at  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent. 
In  the  adjoining  columbarium  the  ashes 
of  the  liberti  were  found  preserved  in 
marble  or  glass    urns;    those  of  the 
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slaves  were  in  earthen  vessels.  The 
principal  niche  of  this  sepulchre  and  its 
spiral  columns  were  richly  decorated 
with  mosaics  of  birds,  shells,  and  plants. 
The  ancient  pavement  of  the  road,  still 
perfect  in  some  places,  is  composed  of 
massive  rectangular  blocks  of  lava,  fur- 
rowed-transversely,  and  the  marks  of 
chariot-wheels  are  still  traceable.  Along 
this  road  travelled  St.  Paul  on  his  way 
from  Puteoli  to  Rome. 

The  tombs  of  the  Via  Puteolana, 
to  the  rt.  from  the  amphitheatre,  and 
which  we  now  follow  on  our  way  to 
the  Solfatara,  though  less  numerous, 
have  supplied  the  Museum  at  Naples 
with  some  very  interesting  objects.  At 
the  spot  called  La  Vigna  is  the  tomb  of 
the  Calpurnia  family,  in  which  several 
sarcophagi  were  found,  with  an  inscrip- 
tion recording  its  erection  by  the  mer- 
chants trading  with  Asia,  Syria,  and 
Alexandria.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
road  is  a  pedestal  which  bore  an  in- 
scription recording  its  erection  by  the 
Decurions,  at  the  public  expense,  to 
Grama,  a  young  girl  of  the  Marcian 
family.  Near  it  is  a  large  sepulchral 
chamber,  richly  decorated  internally; 
the  walls  are  faced  with  marble,  the 
vaulted  roof  and  floor  covered  with 
mosaics  of  considerable  elegance  and 
grace,  among  which  we  recognise  the 
ship,  the  Nereid,  and  the  seahorse 
carrying  the  deceased  to  the  regions 
of  the  blessed.  Four  large  sarcophagi, 
with  bas-reliefs  of  inferior  workman- 
ship, representing  the  genius  of  death, 
the  fates,  and  other  divinities,  were 
found  in  this  tomb.  Beyond  it,  a 
general  Cemetery  has  been  discovered, 
buried  under  the  stream  of  lava  which 
flowed  from,  the  Solfatara  in  1198.  The 
ground  was  filled  with  cinerary  urns, 
and  with  skeletons  buried  in  the  earth 
beneath  coverings  of  tiles.  With  these 
remains  were  found  vast  quantities  of 
personal  ornaments  in  glass  and  bone, 
with  a  collection  of  lamps  more  varied 
in  form  and  more  richly  decorated 
with  bas-reliefs  than  have  ever  been  dis- 
covered in  one  spot  of  the  same  extent. 

Continuing  along  this  road  we  reach 


1  The  Cappuccini,  a  monastery  and  ch. 
erected  in  1580  by  the  Neapolitans  to 
S.  Januarius,  who  is  said  to  have  suf- 
fered martyrdom  on  this  hill,  a.d.  305. 
The  stone  on  which  he  is  said  to 
have  been  beheaded,  is  preserved  in  the 
chapel  which  bears  his  name,  to  the 
rt.  on  entering.  It  is  let  into  the  wall 
and  protected  by  an  iron  grating.  On 
the  occasions  of  the  Festivals  of  the 
Saint  this  stone  is  said  to  show  blood 
stains  simultaneously  with  the  lique- 
faction of  the  blood  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Naples.  In  the  garden  is  the  cistern, 
supported  by  arches  resting  on  pilasters, 
to  preserve  the  water  from  being  con- 
taminated by  the  gases  emitted  by  the 
soil.  The  view  from  the  convent  oyer 
the  hills  which  bound  the  G-ulf  of  Poz- 
zuoli  is  very  fine.  Near  the  monastery 
is  a  tunnel,  which  led  in  the  direction 
of  the  Lake  of  Agnano.  It  is  now  closed. 

d.  The    Soxfataba,    Monte  Nuovo, 

AND  OTHER  EXTINCT  VOLCAN08. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Cap- 
puccini  is 

The  Solfatara,  a  semi-extinct  vol- 
cano, about  midway  between  Pozzuoli 
and  the  Lake  of  Agnano  (fee  for  admit- 
tance £  fr).  It  is  an  oval  but  irregular 
plain,  surrounded  by  broken  hills  of 
pumiceouB  tufa,  the  ancient  walls  of 
the  crater.  In  the  centre  is  a  mass  of 
trachyte,  protruding  through  the  stra- 
tified tufa.  From  the  hollow  sound 
which  the  surface  gives  out  when  it  is 
struck,  the  crater  is  supposed  to  form 
a  large  vaulted  chasm  below  the  present 
floor.  Steam  and  sulphurous  gases  are 
continually  issuing  from  the  crevices  in 
the  rocks,  thence  called  fimaroli.  Sul- 
phur, alum,  and  sulphate  of  iron  abound 
in  the  cracks  and  apertures  of  the 
rocks.  Strabo,  who  describes  the  Sol- 
fatara under  the  name  of  the  'tl<pai(TTov 
'A70M,  the  Forum  Vulcani,  mentions, 
on  the  authority  of  Pindar  and  Timseus, 
that  in  ancient  times  a  communication 
was  believed  to  exist  between  Ischia  and 
the  Phlegraan  Fields ;  and  it  has  fre- 
quently been  observed  that  when  Vesu- 
vius is  quiet,  the  Solfatara  gives  signs  of 
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activity  by  the  emission  of  unusual 
volumes  of  smoke  and  vapour,  and  by 
internal  noises.  The  only  eruption  from 
this  crater  of  which  we  have  any  record, 
occurred  in  1198.  It  poured  forth  the 
stream  of  lava  which  may  be  traced 
from  the  opening  in  the  S.E.  side  of 
the  crater  to  the  sea,  covering  in  its 
passage  the  ancient  cemetery  on  the 
via  Futeolana.  This  lava  decomposes 
into  a  kind  of  ochreous  earth,  which 
derives  its  yellow  colour  from  oxide  of 
iron,  but  becomes  red  on  being  burnt, 
and  is  then  used  as  a  pigment  It  ap- 
pears from  an  inscription  found  near 
the  crater,  that  there  was  a  temple  to 
Hercules  on  some  part  of  the  hill ;  but 
as  no  trace  of  it  exists,  it  was  probably 
destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  1198. 

Monti  Leucogei. — The  hills  on  the 
E.  of  the  Solfatara  retain  their  ancient 
name  of  Colles  Leucogcei,  derived  from 
the  white  colour  of  the  rocks  at  their  sur- 
face, and  from  certain  saline  efflores- 
cences. Pliny  says  that  this  powder  wa9 
highly  prized  by  tne  Bomans,  who  used  it 
to  give  a  colour  to  their  alica,  a  prepara- 
tion of  grain  which  appears  to  have  cor- 
responded with  our  groats.  He  ^ives  a 
remarkable  proof  of  its  value  in  the 
statement  that  Augustus  issued  a  de- 
cree ordering  the  payment  of  20,000 
sesterces  (160/.)  annually  to  the  city 
of  Naples  for  a  regular  supply  of  the 
powder. 

The  PUciarelU,  called  by  Pliny  the 
Fontes  Leucogoei^  are  aluminous  waters 
of  a  peculiar  character,  issuing  from 
the  foot  of  the  Monte  Sicco,  which 
formed  part  of  the  ancient  cone  of  the 
Solfatara.  They  gush  out  of  the  rock 
at  the  base  of  this,  hill  in  a  ravine 
which  lies  between  the  Lake  of  Agnano 
and  the  Solfatara,  from  whose  fiery 
abyss  they  evidently  have  their  source. 
On  approaching  the  rock,  a  noise  of 
boiling  water  is  heard  deep-seated 
within  the  mountain,  as  if  proceeding 
from  the  hollow  caverns  beneath.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  valley  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  that  crater;  the 
soil  is  hot,  and  abounds  in  fumaroles. 


The  water  issues  at  a  very  high  tem- 
perature, and  is  appropriately  called  by 
the  peasantry  the  Aequo,  delta  Bolla.  It 
contains  sulphates  of  alum,  of  lime,  and 
of  iron,  sulphureous  acid,  and  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas.  Pliny  describes 
it  as  beneficial  in  diseases  of  the  eye. 
In  modern  times  it  has  obtained  a  high 
reputation  among  the  lower  orders  as 
a  remedy  for  diseases  of  the  skin. 

From  the  Pisciarelli  a  path  leads  to 
the  Lago  d'Aguano,  and  thence  to 
Astroni  (see  Drive  3). 

[To  the  N.W.  of  the  Solfatara  are 
2  small  craters,  M.  Cigliano  and  Jf. 
Campana ;  and  farther  on  again  in  the 
same  direction  is 

Monte  Barbaro,  the  Mons  Qaurus  of 
the  ancients,  and  the  loftiest  volcanic 
cone  of  the  district.  It  has  a  deep  crater, 
about  3£  m.  in  circumference,  with  an 
opening  in  the  E.  side,  apparently  en- 
larged by  art.  In  this  cutting  we  see 
that  the  mountain  is  composed  partly 
of  beds  of  loose  scoria?  and  partly  of  beds 
of  pumiceous  tufa.  Some  of  these  strata 
abound  in  pisolitic  globules,  formed 
most  probably  by  drops  of  heavy  rain 
falling  during  the  eruption  with  the 
loose  ashes.  Not  a  trace  of  lava  is 
to  be  seen.  The  plain  which  forms  the 
floor  of  the  crater,  now  called  Campi- 
glione,  is  of  extraordinary  fertility,  and 
is  entered  by  a  break  in  the  walls  ot 
the  crater  called  Porta  di  Campiglione. 
The  cone  is  covered  on  its  outer  slopes 
with  vineyards.  The  wine  which  they 
produced  is  mentioned  by  many  writers 
under  the  name  of  Gauranus;  and 
Athenseus  has  commemorated  its  body 
and  its  tonic  properties,  as  well  as 
its  scarcity  and  delicious  flavour.  That 
now  produced  by  these  vineyards,  when 
carefully  prepared,  is  a  strong  red  "wine 
and  keeps  welL  Before  the  formation 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  Qaurus  inanity  as 
Juvenal  calls  it,  must  have  been  a 
striking  object  from  all  parts  of  the  bay, 
to  which,  indeed,  Statius  gives  the  name 
of  Sinus  Gauranus.  The  plain  at  the 
foot  of  this  mountain  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  victory  gained  by  the 
Romans  over  the  Samnites,  B.C.  340. 
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It  has  been  sung  in  Latin  by  the  poet 
Gray,  who  attributes  the  scanty  vege- 
tation on  its  surface  to  the  sceva  vicinia 
of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  pictures  in  his 
verses  the  slow  return  of  its  fertility. 

This  crater  is  2£  N.E.  of  Cum®,  and 
may  be  combined,  in  conjunction  with 
Astroni  and  Cigliano,  in  a  separate 
excursion  to  that  place.] 

Returning  from  the  Solfatara  to  the 
W.  end  of  Pozzuoli,  we  proceed  along 
the  coast,  which  here  forms  a  long  and 
regular  curve,  in  which  the  traveller 
will  have  a  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining the  recent  submarine  deposits 
which  separate  the  ancient  line  of  coast 
from  the  sea.  This  tract,  called  La 
Starza,  is  broader  than  that  on  the 
coast  of  Bagnoli :  it  consists  of  vegetable 
soil  of  great  fertility,  resting  on  hori- 
zontal beds  of  ashes,  pumice,  lapilli, 
and  argillaceous  tufa,  containing  marine 
shells  and  fragments  of  masonry,  and 
varying  in  height  from  12  to  20  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Behind  this 
level  tract  is  the  ancient  cliff,  now  inland. 

In  1&  m.  from  Fozzuoli,  we  reach 

The  Monte  Nuovo,  a  volcanic  forma- 
tion of  comparatively  recent  date,  the 
history  of  which  has  been  recorded  by 
four  witnesses  of  the  eruption,  Marc- 
antonio  delli  Falooni,  Pietro  Giacomo 
di  Toledo,  Simone  Forzio,  and  Fran- 
cesco di  Nero.  The  accounts  of  the 
two  former,  now  among  the  rarities  of 
Italian  literature,  may  be  seen  in  the 
library  of  the  British  Museum.  That  of 
the  third  is  scarce  in  its  separate  form 
under  the  title  of  Be  Conflagrations 
Agri  Puteolani,  but  is  included  in  the 
general  collection  of  his  works.  That 
of  the  fourth  will  be  found  translated 
in  .the  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geolo- 
gical Society.  They  confirm  each 
other  on  all  the  material  points  of  the 
eruption,  with  very  slight  discrepancies 
m  the  minuter  details.  It  appears 
that  from  1536  to  1538,  the  district 
W.  of  Naples  was  convulsed  by  fre- 
quent earthquakes.  In  September  1538 
they  succeeded  each  other  with 
alarming  rapidity;  and  on  the  day  and 


night  of  the  28th  of  the  month,  the 
district  was  convulsed  by  upwards  of 
20  shocks,  which  elevated  the  whole 
coast  from  Misenum  to  Coroglio  so 
considerably  that  the  sea  is  described 
as  having  retired  to  a  distance  of  about 
200  paces  from  the  ancient  coast-line, 
leaving  large  quantities  of  dead  fish 
upon  the  strip  of  land  thus  upraised 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
same  time  the  ancient  volcanic  tufa 
which  forms  the  fundamental  rock 
of  the  district,  sank  down,  forming 
a  gulf  from  which  cold,  and  after- 
wards hot  water  issued.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, on  the  29th,  by  dense  volumes  of 
steam,  charged  with  pumiceous  ashes 
and  lapilli,  which  condensed  in  the 
atmosphere  and  fell  upon  the  surround- 
ing country  in  showers  of  black  mud, 
some  of  which  was  carried  as  far  as 
Naples,  deluging  Pozzuoli  as  it  passed. 
Early  in  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the 
character  of  the  eruption  suddenly 
changed.  The  discharge  of  heated 
water  and  mud  ceased ;  and  the  mouth 
of  the  new  crater  ejected  with  a  noise 
like  thunder  volleys  of  masses  of  ashes 
and  red-hot  pumice.  Two  of  the 
observers  state  that  these  stones  were 
"larger  than  an  ox,"  and  that  they 
were  projected  to  the  height  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  above  the  orifice,  into  which 
most  of  them  fell  back.  The  lighter  ashes 
were  thrown  out  in  suoh  quantities  that 
they  covered  the  whole  country,  and 
some  were  carried  by  the  wind  as  far  as 
parts  of  Calabria,  more  than  150  m. 
distant.  The  atmosphere  was  filled 
with  such  noxious  gases  that  quantities 
of  birds  fell  dead  upon  the  ground,  and 
"animals  of  various  kinds  gave  them- 
selves up  a  prey  to  man."  On  the  3rd 
day  the  eruption  ceased,  having  formed, 
by  the  accumulated  ejections,  a  moun- 
tain about  1£  m.  in  circumference,  and 
440  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  com- 
pletely covering  the  village  of  Trvper- 
gola,  containing  a  villa  of  the  Anjou 
kings,  a  hospital  and  baths  erected  by 
Charles  II.,  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of 
Agrippina  in  its  vicinity,  the  canal  con- 
structed by  Agrippa  as  a  communica- 
tion between  Avernus  and  the  Lucrine, 
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and  filling  up  more  than  half  of  the 
latter  lake.  During  this  day  the  Vice- 
roy Toledo  ascended  the  mountain, 
and  found  a  circular  crater  ±  m.  in 
circumference,  "  in  the  middle  of  which 
the  stones  that  had  fallen  were  boiling 
up  as  in  a  great  caldron."  On  the  4th 
day  the  crater  again  began  to  throw  up 
ashes  and  stones,  as  it  did  again  on  the 
7th,  when  many  persons  who  went  to 
visit  the  mountain  were  killed.  With 
this  discharge  the  activity  of  the  crater 
expended  itself,  and  the  volcano  has 
ever  since  remained  quiescent.  At  the 
present  time  the  mountain  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  truncated  cone,  with  a 
depression  in  the  southern  lip  disclosing 
the  upper  part  of  the  crater.  Its  ex- 
ternal surface,  which  till  the  end.of  the 
last  cent,  was  covered  with  scoriae  with- 
out a  trace  of  vegetation,  is  now  suffi- 
ciently decomposed  to  afford  a  lodgment 
to  underwood.  Internally  the  crater 
is  a  continuous  cavity,  free  from  fissures 
and  dykes,  about  J  m.  in  oiroumference, 
and  419  ft.  deep,  almost  as  deep  as  the 
cone  is  high,  the  difference  being  only 
21  ft.  It  has  two  or  three  small  caverns 
at  the  bottom.  In  its  sides  are  seen 
beds  of  tufa,  sloping  outwards  at  an 
angle  of  20°,  consisting  of  incoherent 
volcanic  dejections,  and  containing 
masses  of  pumice  and  trachy tic  tufa  im- 
bedded of  more  ancient  date.  The  sur- 
face of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  a 
thick  mass  of  trachy  tic  lava,  erupted  in 
fragments,  and  only  appearing  to  form 
.a  continuous  mass  towards  the  S.W.  ex- 
tremity overlooking  the  canal  from  the 
Lucrine  Lake  to  that  of  Avernus. 

•   e.  The  Lakes  of  Lttceinits  and 
Aveentjs. 

From  Monte  Nuovo  one  road  leads 

northwards    to    Cumee,   and    another 

Is  to  BaifiB.     Following  the 

ch  turns  off  to  the  1,  we  tra- 

narrow  strip  of  land  sepa- 

sea  from 

ike    of   ljucrinus,    once    so 

for  its   oysters,  but  which 

filled   up    by    the    eruption 


of  Monte  Nuovo,  and  is  now    little 
better  than  a  narrow  marsh  filled,  with 
reeds.    It  was  formerly  protected  from, 
the  sea  by  a  broad  mole  or  dyke  of  so 
remote   antiquity  that    Hercules    was 
said  to  have  constructed  it    for    the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  oxen  of    Ge- 
ryon  across  the  marsh  which  in  ancient 
times  lay  between  it  and  the  sea.      It 
appears  from  Diodorus  to  have  borne 
in  his  time  the  name  of  the  Via  Her- 
culea;  the  epithet  vendibilis  given  to 
it  by  Cicero  was  applied  in  reference 
to  the  parties  who  farmed  the  lucra- 
tive fisheries   of   the  lake.      From    a 
very  early  period  the  dyke  appears  to 
have  suffered  from  the  encroachments 
of  the  sea.     Servius   states  that   the 
oyster-merchants  induced  Julius  Caesar 
to  strengthen  it  by  piles ;  and  Strabo 
tells  us  that  Agrippa  repaired  it  when 
he  constructed  the  port,  and  united  the 
lakes  Avernus  and  Lucrinus  with  the 
sea.    Cassiodorus  records  that  it  was 
again  repaired  by  Theodoric  in  the  6th 
cent.     The  eruption  of  Monte  Nuovo 
destroyed  a  considerable  part  of  it,  but 
it  may  be  traced  under  water  at  the 
present  time  for  some  distance.     Near 
this  submerged  road  may  be  seen  also 
beneath  the  sea  considerable  remains 
of  the  quays  built  by  Agrippa  at  the 
entrance    of  the  Fortus   Julius.      In 
the  ecclesiastical  records  of  Pozzuoli 
during  the  middle  ages  these  remains 
are  called  Saxa  Fatnosq,,  whence  their 
present  name   of  Fumose  is  derived. 
The  oysters  commemorated  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  of  Lucrinen&es,  and 
the  mussels  which  Horace  preferred  to 
the  Murex  of  Baise,  no  longer  exist,  but 
a  much  more  profitable  fishery  has  been 
established,  that  of  grey  mullet  and  sea 
basse  or  Spigola  (Ferca  Labrax). 

Sed  non  omne  mare  est  getieroste  fertile  testae  : 
Murke  Baiano  melior  Lucrina-peloris, 
Ostrea  Circwis,  Mueno  oriuntur  echini. 

Sat.  ir.  nr.  31. 

A  short  distance  inland,  along  a  very 
rough  road,  part  of  which  only  can  be 
traversed  by  a  carriage,  is 

• 

The  Lake  of  Avernu^  still  retain- 
ing the  name  made  familiar  to  us  by 
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the  poetry  of  Greece  and  Borne.  It  is  a 
circular  basin,  the  centre  of  an  old 
volcano,  about  1£  m.  in  circumference, 
about  4  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  about  250  feet  deep,  embosomed 
among  hills  on  all  sides  except  the  S., 
where  it  is  open  to  the  Lucrine  lake, 
and  the  Bay  of  Baiae:  its  waters  are 
supplied  by  sources  from  the  bottom. 
These  hills  are  clothed  with  chestnut 
trees,  interspersed  with  vineyards.  It 
appears  that  from  the  earliest  period  of 
the  Greek  colonisation  down  to  the 
time  of  Augustus,  the  basin  of  Avernus, 
though  filled  with  water,  still  served  as 
a  channel  for  the  escape  of  noxious 
gases.  The  dense  forests,  also,  which 
are  described  as  overhanging  it,  must 
have  increased  the  gloom  of  the  spot, 
and  served  to  check  the  escape  of  the 
mephitic  vapours,  which  were  said  to 
be  so  noxious  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  birds  to  fly  across  it.  Hence  its 
Greek  name  'A6pvos  was  supposed  to 
have  been  derived  from  a  and  tfpm,  the 
absence  of  birds ;  a  circumstance  com- 
memorated by  Lucretius,  vi.  738,  and 
by  Virgil,  JSn.  vi.  239.  At  present 
water  fowl  are  seen  upon  it  in  winter, 
and  its  waters,  which  are  fresh,  contain 
tench  and  other  fish. 

The  woods,  the  caverns,  the  passages 
excavated  in  the  mountains  by  the 
earliest  inhabitants,  and  the  volcanic 
action  continually  at  work  in  the  sur- 
rounding district,  were  all  calculated  to 
make  the  lake  a  scene  of  superstition, 
and  to  invest  it  with  a  supernatural 
character.  We  are  told,  also,  that 
amidst  these  sunless  retreats  there 
lived  a  people  called  Cimmerii,  a  race 
which  it  is  impossible  to  regard  as  a 
mere  creation  of  the  poets.  Pliny, 
indeed,  speaks  of  the  Cvmmerium  Op' 
pidum  as  "  formerly"  situated  near  the 
lake,  and  Strabo  quotes  a  passage  of  the 
lost  work  of  Ephorus,  the  Cumsean 
historian,  as  an  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  numerous  caverns  around 
Avernus  and  Cumee  were  occupied  by 
the  earliest  inhabitants  as  dwellings, 
and  that  they  afterwards  became  famous 
%  as  the  scene  where  the  oracles  of  the 
infernal  deities  were  pronounced.    That 


Homer  was  familiar  with  the  natural 
phenomena  of  the  locality,  and  with 
the  superstitious. use  which  was  made 
of  them  by  the  Cumeean  priests,  is 
evident  from  the  concluding  portion  of 
the  10th  and  the  commencement  of  the 
11th  book  of  the  Odyssey.  Although 
the  site  is  left  undefined,  yet  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  imagery  of  these  passages 
was  derived  from  Avernus  and  its  tra- 
ditional associations. 

Soon  shalt  thou  reach  old  Ocean's  utmost  ends, 
Where  to  the  main  the  shelving  shore  descends; 
The  barren  trees  of  Proserpine's  black  woods, 
Poplars  and  willows  trembling  o'er  the  floods 
There  fix  thy  vessel  in  the  lovely  bay, 
And  enter  then  the  kingdoms  void  of  day ; 
Where  Phlegethon's  loud  torrents,  rushing  down. 
Hiss  in  the  flowing  gulf  of  Acheron ; 
And  where,  slow  rolling  from  the  Stygian  bed, 
Cocy tus'  lamentable  waters  spread ; 
Where  the  dark  rock  o'erhangs  the  infernal  lake, 
And  mingling  streams  eternal  murmurs  wake. 
Odyu.  Book  x.  (Pope's  translation). 

Virgil  represents  JEneas  as  entering 
by  a  cavern  on  this  lake,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Sibyl,  in  his  descent  into 
the  realm  of  spirits : — 

Spelunca  alta  fuit,  vastoque  immanis  hiatu, 
Scrupea,  tuta  lacu  nigro  nemorunique  tenebris ; 
Quam  super  haudullaepoterant  impune  volantes 
Tendere  iter  pennis.    Talis  sese  halitos  atris 
Faucibus  effundens  supera  ad  convexa  ferebat; 
[(Jnde  locum  Grail  dixerunt  nomine  Aornon.) 

J2n.  vi.  237. 

Hannibal,  in  B.C.  214,  proceeded  to 
the  lake  of  Avernus  to  sacrifice  to  Plu- 
to, or,  as  Xiivy  insinuates,  pretended  to 
respect  the  dira  religio  loci  while  he 
reconnoitred  the  defences  of,  and  tried 
to  make  an  attack  upon,  Puteoli.  The 
engineering  works  of  Agrippa,  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  uniting  Aver- 
nus and  the  Lucrine  with  the  sea,  dis- 
pelled the  terrors  with  which  poetry 
and  fable  had  so  long  invested  the  lake. 
The  forests  were  cut  down  and  the 
ground  was  cleared.  20,000  slaves 
were  employed  to  cut  a  canal  through 
the  tract  which  separated  Avernus 
from  the  Lucrine,  and  another  through 
the  narrow  sandy  tongue  which  sepa- 
rated the  Lucrine  from  the  Bay  of  Baiee. 
By  these  canals  the  waters  of  Avernu 
were  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  sf 
and  the  two  lakes  were  converted  ii 
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a  port  (PorAw  Safes),  while  the  cli- 
mate was  rendered  salubrious  by  the 
clearing  of  the  woods. 

An  memorem  pottos,  Lacziaoqne  addita  daos- 

tr*. 
Atque  indignation  msgnis  stridorfbos  cqoor, 
Julia  qua  pooto  longe  sonst  and*  refoao, 
Trrrbenusque  fretis  inuniuitar  owtus  Avernis? 

taorjT.  il  161. 

The  port  wse  so  large  that  the  whole 
Roman  fleet  could  manoeuvre  in  its 
double  basin.  On  these  lakes  Agrippa 
gave  a  representation  of  the  battle  of 
Actium,  in  the  presence  of  Augustus. 
The  canals  and  the  piers  at  the  en- 
trance from  the  sea  were  in  a  perfect- 
state  at  the  commencement  of  the 
16th  cent.  -,  but  the  eruption  of  Monte 
Nuovo  in  1538  destroyed  the  communi- 
cation, and  caused  so  great  an  altera* 
tion  in  the  relative  level  of  the  sea  and 
land  that  the  port  disappeared.  The 
tract  between  the  lakes  is  now  over- 
crown  with  myrtles  and  brushwood; 
but  in  some  places  not  covered  with 
earth  and  sand,  masses  of  masonry  are 
visible,  in  which  we  still  see  the  holes  for 
the  rings  by  which  the  ships  were  moored. 
Jfcro  is  said  to  have  projected  a  canal 
for  ships  from  Avernus  to  the  Tiber,  a 
distance  exceeding  150  m.  The  en- 
gineers of  the  work  were  Celer  and 
Severus,  but  the  only  portion  which 
they  completed  was  that  now  called 
the  Logo  di  IAeola,  and  there,  as  Ta- 
citus remarks,  manent  vestigia  irrita 
spei.  The  Lake  of  Avernus  was  con- 
sidered by  the  ancients  to  be  unfa- 
thomable. Aristotle  describes  it  as  of 
immense  depth,  and  Vibius  Sequester 
says  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  the 
bottom.  Many  plana  had  been  de- 
vised at  different  times  since  the  eleva- 
tion of  Monte  Nuovo,  for  re-establishing 
the  Portus  Julius,  and  converting  the 
Lake  of  Avernus  into  a  great  wet  dock, 
or  harbour;  but  it  was  not  till  1858 
that  Ferdinand  II.  began  excavating 
two  canals  from  the  Bay  of  Baiae  to 
the  lake,  one  on  the  western  and  the 
other  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  valley. 
*r,  however,  large  sums  had  been 
ided  during  two  years  in  this  un- 
king the  works  were  abandoned. 


On  the  &  aide  of  the  lake  are 
numerous  grottos  and  fitting*  in  the 
cliff,  One  of  them,  the  approach  to 
which  is  covered  with  ivy,  ferns,  and 
brambles,  is  called 

The  Grotto  of  ike  Sibyl,  or  QroUa 
Qmlia  (fee  for  admittance,  1  fir.  5 
torches,  which  are  necessary,  1  fr.  ; 
bargain  to  be  made  beforehand).  When 
Agrippa  constructed  the  Portus  Julius, 
he  employed  Coeeeku  to  excavate  two 
tunnels,  to  communicate  between  the 
new  port  and  the  cities  of  Cuma?  and 
Baiss.  Virgil  speaks  of  three  caverns  ; 
the  first,  by  which  he  makes  the  Sibyl 
conduct  jEneas  from  Cuius  to  the 
spot  where  he  has  to  offer  his  sacri- 
fice to  the  infernal  deities;  the  se- 
cond, which  they  traverse  to  reach  the 
borders  of  the  Acheron;  the  third, 
with  its  "  hundred  mouths,"  where  the 
8ibyl  pronounced  her  oracles.  It  is 
possible  that  the  first  two  may  have 
been  suggested  to  the  poet  by  the 
tunnels  of  Agrippa,  the  one  leading 
from  Cunue  to  Avernus,  the  other  from 
Avernus  to  the  Lucrine.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  of  the  objects  now 
around  suggested  to  the  poet  th 
general  features  of  the  scene  as  he  ima- 
gined it  to  have  been  a  thousand  years 
before  he  wrote;  but  it  is  surely  de- 
structive of  all  poetry  to  attempt  to 
make  the  supernatural  creations  of 
the  6th  book  of  the  JSneid  a  topogra- 
phical description  of  the  district.  The 
Orotta  delta  Sibilla,  in  which  we  now 
are,  is  the  tunnel  which  led  from  Aver- 
nus to  the  seashore  on  the  road  to 
Bais3.  The  entrance  leads,  under  a 
brick  arch,  into  a  long  damp  passage, 
which  was  lighted  by  vertical  spiracula 
or  air-holes.  The  tunnel  is  cut  through 
a  hill  of  tufi^  ftnd  tne  sides  and  roof 
in  many  places  have  been  strengthened 
with  reticulated  masonry  and  brick- 
work. About  midway  is  a  narrow 
passage  on  the  rt.  leading  to  a  small 
square  chamber  called  the  Entrance 
to  the  Infernal  Regions  (Fauces  Ora). 
Near  this  is  another  with  traces  of  a 
mosaic  pavement,  some  vestiges  of  mo- 
saics on  the  wall,  and  two  recesses,  ' 
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the  whole  arrangement  clearly  proving 
that  it  was  a  warm  bath.  The  floor  ie 
covered  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  with 
tepid  water,  which  springs  out  in  one 
of  the  adjoining  chambers.  This  is 
called  the  Bath  of  the  Sibyl  j  the 
traveller  is  carried  into  it  on  the  back 
of  the  guide.  An  opening  near  this, 
now  closed  up,  has  been  called  one  of 
the  secret  doors  of  the  Sibyl ;  in  all 
probability  it  led  into  another  cham- 
ber. The  second  tunnel,  called  the 
Grotta  delta  Pace,  is  in  the  cliff  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  lake ;  it  is  accessible 
only  for  a  short  distance,  and  as  it  pre- 
sents no  features  of  interest  it  is  seldom 
explored.  Its  direction,  however,  leaves 
no  doubt  that  it  was  the  ancient  sub- 
terranean communication  between  the 
shores  of  the  lake  and  Cum»  (see  p. 

340). 

On  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  is  a  con- 
spicuous ruin,  commonly  called  the 
Temple  of  Apollo,  but  which,  from  its 
general  form  and  arrangement,  pro- 
bably served  as  Baths.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensive, octangular  externally  anddF 
cular  within,  and  about  100  fadT  in 
diameter.  It  has  windows  in  theflfpper 
part,  several  chambers  in  the  rear,  and 
others  at  the  side,  one  of  which  has  a 
vaulted  roof  with  a  large  aperture  in 
the  centre.  In  one  of  the  rooms  there 
is  still  a  mineral  spring  called  the  Acqva 
Capona. 

Returning  to  the  high  road,  we 
reach,  at  a  short,  distance  beyond  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  the 

Bagm  di  Tritoli.— One  of  those 
baths  described  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Posideana,  from  Posides,  a 
freedman  of  Claudius.  Their  present 
name  ia  supposed  to  commemorate  the 
reputation  of  the  waters  in  the  cure 
of  tertian  ague,  rpiraios.  Only  a  part 
of  the  existing  building  is  ancient.  The 
principal  hall  has  a  vaulted  roof  IB  ft. 
high,  with  stucco  ornaments.  Close  by 
this  building,  higher  up  the  side  of  the 
hill,  approached  by  a  path,  are  the 

Stufe  di  Nerone.—A  long,  narrow,  and 


dark  passage,  excavated  in  the  rock  of 
the  hillside,  at  least  as  ancient  as  Ro- 
man times,  leads  down  to  these  Bprings, 
which  rise  from  several  deep  wells  at  a 
temperature  of  182°  Fahr.  That  they 
were  in  great  repute  with  the  Romans, 
Martial's  remark  is  a  proof: — 

Quid  Nerone  pejus  ? 
Quid  thermis  melius  Neronianis  ? 

It  is  a  oommon  practice  for  visitors  to 
send  down  to  the  springs  to  boil  eggs 
a  poor  man  who  is  always  there  ready 
to  go  for  a  trifle,  and  who  returns 
melting  and  panting.  In  the  17th 
cent,  buildings  were  erected  on  the  hill 
for  the  purpose  of  employing  the  steam 
from  these  wells  in  the  cure  of  rheu- 
matic patients  from  the  hospitals. 


/.  Baue — the  Piscina  Mibabilis, 
and  other  ruins. 

Continuing  along  the  road  to  Baiee, 
we  may  notice,  on  the  rt.,  many  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings. 

Bale  (Inn: — Osteria  delta  ReginOy 
poor.  Guide,  bargain  must  be  made, 
1-1$  fr,  enough  for  the  afternoon). 
After  the  lapse  of  more  than  18  cen- 
turies, the  praise  bestowed  by  Horace 
on  the  Bay  of  Baiae  is  still  justified : — 

Nullua  in  orbe  sinus  Balis  praelucet  amcenis. 

Ep.  1. 1.  83. 

Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than 
the  approach  to  it  from  the  side  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake.  The  hills  which  bound 
the  gulf  on  the  W.,  and  terminate  in  the 
-Tromontory  of  Misenum,  descend  into 
the  sea  in  escarpments,  on  the  extreme 
point  of  one  of  which  the  Castle  of 
Bake  towers  above  the  beach.  The 
shore  of  the  bay,  narrowed  by  these 
precipices  into  a  mere  strip  of  soil,  ex- 
hibits the  effects  of  volcanic  action  in 
changing  the  relative  level  of  sea  and 
land.  When  the  patricians  of  Rome 
crowded  to  these  shores,  and  eve*- 
nook  had  been  appropriated  for 
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erection  of  their  villas,  it  became  neces- 
sary to  supply  the  deficiency  of  room 
upon  the  land  by  building  into  the  sea 
itself. 

Tu  secanda  marmora 

Locas  »nb  ipsuro  funus,  et  sepolchri 
Immemor,  struis  domos ; 

Mariaqne  Bails  obstrepentis  urges 
Sumxnovere  littora, 

Parum  locuples  continent*  ripa. 

Hon.  Od.  n.  xvin.  17. 

These  substructions  are  now  under 
the  sea,  filling  the  shores  with  ruins, 
which  have  impaired  the  safety  of  the 
anchorage.  Examining  the  coast  from 
a  boat,  we  shall  see  many  beneath  the 
water ;  and  in  one  place  we  pass  over 
a  paved  road  which  advances  more  than 
200  ft.  into  the  sea. 

The  whole  range  of  hills  inclosing  the 
bay,  to  their  very  summit,  are  covered 
with  crumbling  walls,  subterranean  pas- 
sages and  chambers,  masses  of  brick- 
work, mosaic  pavements,  and  ruins  of 
every  variety  and  description,  which 
are  partly  overgrown  by  brushwood 
that  conceals  them  from  the  superficial 
observer,  but  which  evidence  the  an- 
eient  magnificence  and  luxury  of  a 
place  which  historians  and  poets  have 
delighted  to  record  with  praise.  We 
find  no  mention  of  Baiae  in  early 
times,  but  its  port,  which  was  cele- 
brated from  a  remote  period,  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Baius,  the 
pilot  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
Baiee  had  increased  so  much  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  that  it  was  the  most 
flourishing  watering-place  in  Italy ;  but 
at  every  period  of  its  connection  with 
Borne,  from  the  time  of  the  Republic  to 
the  fall  of  the  Empire,  it  was  pre-emi- 
nent among  the  Italian  cities  for  the  dis- 
soluteness of  its  morals.-  Clodius  re- 
§  roved  Cicero  for  his  attachment  to  so 
epraved  a  spot ;  and  Cicero  himself',  in 
his  oration  for  Cselius  (xv.  35),  describes 
it  in  terms  which  attest  the  justice 
of  the  reproof,  Seneca  calls  it  the 
deversoriwnty  or  "lodging-house"  of 
vices ;  and  Propertius  warns  Cinthia  of 
the  perils  which  it  presents,  and  urges 
her  to  fly  from  the  temptation.  Sue- 
^nius,  in  his  Life  of  Nero,  gives  an 
•unt  of  the  dancing-girls,  who  de- 


rived from  the  city  the  name  of  Ambu- 
bajte,  and  of  whose  midnight  orgies  the 
caves  along  the  shore  were  the  unhal- 
lowed sites.-  Martial  describes  the 
Roman  matrons  as  arriving  at  Bai» 
with  the  reputation  of  Penelope  and 
leaving  it  with  that  of  Helen — Pene- 
lope venit,  obit  Helene.  Cassiodorus 
has  preserved  a  letter  of  Alaric,  which 
shows  that  Bane  maintained  this  cha- 
racter in  the  5th  cent. ;  and  even  in 
the  15th  Pontanus  tells  us  that,  when 
the  ladies  of  Naples  resorted  to  it  as  a 
watering-place,  it  was  the  ruin  of  old 
and  young. 

The  climate  of  the  city  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  healthy  during  the 
whole  year.  A  passage  in  one  of 
Cicero's  letters  to  Atticus,  expressing 
surprise  at  the  long  sojourn  made  by 
Dolabella  in  the  city,  leaves  little  doubt 
that  it  was  unhealthy  in  the  summer. 
But  after  Avernus  and  the  Lucrine  had 
been  cleared  of  wood  and  opened  to 
the  sea,  it  is  possible  that  the  climate 
of  the  coast  may  have  improved ;  and 
the  praise  bestowed  on  the  place  by 
later  poets  may  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
firmation of  this  conjecture.  Of  the 
villas  of  Ceesar,  Crassus,  Cato  of  Utica, 
Lucullus,  Pompey,  Sylla,  Domitian, 
and  other  great  names  of  antiquity,  not 
a  trace  remains.  There  are  masses  of 
ruins  in  abundance  to  which  illustrious 
names  have  been  applied,  but. neither 
inscriptions  nor  coins  have  been  found 
to  justify  this  nomenclature  of  the  anti- 
quaries. The  Villa  ofPiso  was  the  scene 
of  the  celebrated  conspiracy  against 
Nero  in  which  Seneca  and  Lucan  took 
part.  Nero  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Piso' 8 
villa,  and  the  conspirators  were  anxious 
to  assassinate  him  at  table,  but  Piso 
refused  to  allow  such  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  hospitality.  Before  any  other 
plan  had  been  arranged,  Piso  was  be- 
trayed by  one  of  his  own  freedmen, 
and,  to  save  himself  from  a  worse  fate, 
he  put  himself  to  death  by  opening  his 
veins  in  a  bath.  Hadrian  had  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Baise  for  the  mineral 
waters,  but,  as  they  failed  to  give  him 
any  relief,  he  starved  himself  to  death, 
and  desired  to  have  it  recorded  on  his 
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tomb  that  the  doctors  had  killed  him ! 
His  Adieu  to  his  Soul,  Animula  va- 
gula,  blandula — familiar  to  every  scho- 
lar— was  written  at  Baise.  After  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  Baise  rapidly  de- 
clined. In  the  8th.  cent,  it  was  ravaged 
by  the  Saracens,  but  it  was  still  inhabited 
in  the  time  of  Petrarch  and  Boccac- 
cio, and  was  the  favourite  watering- 
place  of  Queen  Joanna,  of  Kings  Ladis- 
laus  and  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  16th  cent., 
during  the  wars  between  Louis  XII.  of 
France  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
Baise  was  finally  deserted  by  its  inhabit- 
ants, who  migrated  to  Naples.  Don 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  in  erecting  a  castle  on 
the  promontory,  on  the  site  of  one 
previously  built  by  Alfonso  II.,  de- 
stroyed everything  in  the  deserted  city 
which  he  could  make  available  as  build- 
ing materials.  For  the  convenience  of 
the  shipping  there  is  a  small  lighthouse 
on  the  point  below  the  castle. 

There  are  three  large  ruined  build- 
ings, which  have  been  called  temples, 
but  which  evidently  formed  the  halls 
of  magnificent  baths  belonging  to  some 
of  the  numerous  villas  on  this  coast. 
The  first  we  come  to  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road,  in  a  vineyard  before  reaching  the 
osteria,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of  Mer- 
cury',  named  by  the  peasantry  il  Truglio 
— "  the  trough  " — a  large  circular  cham- 
ber with  a  vaulted  roof,  having  a  circular 
aperture  in  the  centre  for  the  admission 
of  light,  and  square  holes  in  other  parts 
of  the  vault  for  the  regulation  of  the  tem- 
perature. In  the  walls  are  four  large 
arched  niches.  The  remains  of  con- 
duits and  channels  for  water  found 
among  the  foundations  leave  little 
doubt  that  it  was  a  bath.  From  the 
circular  form  and  construction  of  the 
building  it  is  a  whispering  chamber, 
and  produces  a  remarkable  echo.  About 
100  yards  beyond  the  osteria,  on  the 
L  near  the  small  modern  harbour,  is 
the  so-called  Temple  of  Venus,  an  octa- 
gonal hall  externally,  having  at  the 
angles  coupled  pilasters,  which  still 
contain  the  terracotta  tubes  for  the 
passage  of  the   water.    The   interior 


is  circular,  with  eight  windows  and 
niches,  like  those  we  have  noticed  in 
the  similar  structure  on  the  banks  of 
Avernus.  The  roof  was  vaulted.  Three 
chambers  beneath  the  floor  were  proba- ' 
bly  the  bath-rooms.  One  of  these  apart- 
ments is  lighted  by  a  square  aperture  in 
the  roof.  In  the  rear  of  the  building  are 
the  remains  of  stairs,  showing  that  it 
had  a  second  story,  the  rooms  for  the 
stoves,  the  covered  reservoirs  for  water, 
&c.  The  third  hall,  in  a  vineyard 
to  the  rt.,  is  the  so-called  Temple  of 
Diana?  an  octagonal  building  of  great 
size,  of  which  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  walls  and  vaulted  roof  have  dis- 
appeared. The  interior  was  circular, 
with  four  niches  in  the  sides.  The 
remains  of  an  aqueduct,  a  caldarmm, 
and  subterranean  galleries,  sufficiently 
show  the  character  of  the  ruin.  > 

An  excursion  may  be  made  in  a  boat 
from  Baise  to  the  Cento  Camerelle,  the) 
Piscina  Mirabilis,  and  Miseno  (3  to 
4  fr.) 

Continuing  along  the  side  of  the  bay, 
the  road  slightly  ascends,  passing  on 
the  1.  the  Castle  of  Bomb,  built  by 
Pedro  di  Toledo,  and  reaches,  in  about 
ihr., 

Baooli  (Trattoria  del  Monte  di  Pro- 
cida) ,  a  village  facing  Mi  senum,  interest- 
ing only  as  having  preserved  its  Roman 
name  of  £auli,  which,  however,  must 
have  been  lower  down,  and  close  to  the 
shore,  judging  from  the  expression  used 
by  Silius  Italicus : — 

Et  Herculeos  videt  ipso  in  More  Baulog. 

xn.  156. 

On  the  coast  below  this  village,  called 
the  Bay  of  Baoli,  separated  by  the 
castle  from  that  of  Bai»,  are  some 
ruins. 

Among  them,  to  the  1.,  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  Agrippina,  a  semicircular  cor- 
ridor with  a  vaulted  roof  and  four  large 
niches  in  its  outer  wall,  and  a  long  pas- 
sage which  runs  back  into  the  hill. 
Beautiful  stucco  reliefs  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  fragments  of  paintings  and 
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inscription*  were  risible  before  the  wall 
was  blackened  by  the  torches  of  the 
guides.  The  remains  of  steps  and  the 
outer  wall  in  the  ground  above  the  cor- 
ridor, for  the  support  of  the  seats, 
prove  that  the  building  is  a  portion  of 
a  small  Theatre.  Further  evidence 
against  its  being  the  tomb  of  Agrippina 
is  supplied  by  Tacitus,  who  says  that 
the  body  remained  at  first  unburied, 
but  was  afterwards  placed  in  a  modest 
tomb,  worn  Miseni  propter  ;  words  which 
seem  to  show  that  the  site  of  the  tomb 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  cemetery 
which  lined  the  road  leading  to  Mise* 
num,  and  of  which  we  still  see  nume- 
rous remains  at  the  spot  called  Mer~ 
cato  di  Sabato,  though  the  principal 
tombs  are  now  so  covered  by  the  hovels 
of  fishermen,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
examine  them  satisfactorily. 

Near  the  remains  are  some  very 
extensive  ruins,  which  have  been 
identified,  with  considerable  probabi- 
lity, with  the  Villa  of  HortensUts. 
They  must  be  examined  in  a  boat, 
being  now  for  the  most  part  under 
water,  as  are  also  the  spacious  cham- 
bers supposed  to  be  the  ponds  of  his 
murflMitt  which  werecelebratedby  Cicero, 
Pliny  the  naturalist,  and  Yarro.  The 
attachment  of  Hortensius  to  his  fish, 
of  which  we  have  a  proof  in  his  remark 
that  he  would  rather  lose  two  muli 
from  his  chariot  than  two  mulli  from 
his  ponds,  appears  to  have  descended 
to  the  subsequent  possessor  of  the  villa, 
Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  she  was  so  fond  of  one  of 
the  murense,  that  she  had  gold  ear- 
rings made  for  it,  a  sight,  he  adds,  which 
brought  many  visitors  to  Bauli.  In  this 
villa  Nero  is  supposed  to  have  plotted 
the  death  of  his  mother.  When  the 
attempt  to  drown  her,  in  her  passage 
from  Bauli  to  Bare,  failed  by  her  having 
been  rescued  by  a  small  boat,  she  re- 
tired to  her  own  villa  near  the  Lucrine 
lake,  where  the  matricide  was  com- 
mitted on  the  same  night  as  she  lay  in 
her  bed. 

The  Villa  of  Julius  Casar,  accord- 


ing to  Seneca  and  Tacitus,  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  castle,  and  was  situated  on 
a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  view. 
It  became  the  property  of  Augustus, 
and  was  the  residence  of  Octavia  after 
the  death  of  her  second  husband  Mark 
Antony,  and  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
her  son,  the  young  Marcellus.  It  was 
here  also  that  Virgil  recited  the  memo* 
rable  lines  of  the  6th  Book  of  the 
JEneid,  ending  with  T%  Marcellus  eris, 
which  have  invested  the  memory  of  the 
young  prince  with  eternal  interest.  It 
is  impossible  to  identify  the  precise 
spot  of  this  villa,  but  Chaupy  and 
some  antiquaries  suppose  it  to  be 
pointed  out  by  the  ruins  now  called  the 
Cento  Camerelle,  or  Carceri  di  Nerone9 
an  extensive  subterranean  building  of 
reticulated  masonry,  the  use  of  which 
has  not  been  satisfactorily  determined. 
It  consists  of  a  number  of  vaulted 
chambers,  separated  by  pilasters,  which, 
from  their  intricacy,  have  sometimes 
been  called  the  Labyrinth,  The  two 
largest  pilasters  at  the  end  are  built 
obliquely  on  one  side.  Behind  them  is 
a  stair  leading  to  the  ground-floor,  which 
consists  of  long  narrow  passages  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  H,  with  the  intersect- 
ing line  prolonged  on  one  side.  Some 
calcareous  deposits  on  the  walls,  and 
their  sloping  from  the  sides  towards 
the  centre,  prove  that  they  were  reser- 
voirs for  water ;  which  served,  perhaps, 
as  substructions  of  Caesar's  villa. 

About  i  m.  beyond  Bacoli,  on  the 
road  to  the  Mare  Morto,  is  situated,  on 
a  hill  to  the  1.,  the 

Piscina  Mirabilis  (entrance  fee  £fr.), 
a  Roman  reservoir,  excavated  in  the  mas* 
sive  tufa  of  the  hill,  for  the  preservation 
of  the  water  brought  by  the  Julian  aque- 
duct from  Serino  in  thePrincipato  Ultra, 
a  distance  of  about  50  m.  It  is  in  good 
preservation,  firm  and  massive  as  on 
the  day  when  it  first  supplied  water 
to  the  Roman  fleet  18  centuries  ago. 
It  is  220  ft.  long  and  83  ft.  broad, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  of  massive  ma- 
sonry, supported  by  48  large  cruciform 
pilasters,  arranged  in  regular  lines 
of  12  each,   and   forming  5  distinc- 
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galleries  or  elongated  compartments. 
It  is  entered  at  the  two  extremities 
by  stairs  of  40  steps  each,  one  of 
which  has  been  repaired  and  made 
accessible.  In  the  middle,  of  the  pis- 
cina is  a  depression,  or  sink,  extending 
nearlj  from  wall  to  wall,  for  collect- 
ing the  sediment  from  the  water. 
The  roof  is  perforated  by  square  aper- 
tures, which  probably  served  for  ven- 
tilating the  interior.  The  walls  and 
pilasters  are  covered  with  a  calcareous 
deposit  as  high  as  the  spring  of  the 
arches,  produced  from  the  water  which 
contained  it  in  solution.  The  traces 
of  the  Julian  aqueduct  entering  the 
Piscina  Mirabilis  may  be  seen  near 
to  the  entrance  by  which  the  visitor 
descends  into  it.  It  is  remarkable 
that  a  work  of  so  much  labour  and 
ingenuity  has  not  been  mentioned  by 
any  Roman  writer.  We  are,  therefore, 
left  entirely  in  doubt  as  to  the  period 
of  its  construction.  Winckelmann  re- 
garded it  as  the  work  of  Agrippa.  It 
was  probably  placed  on  this  hill  in  order 
to  be  near  Misenum,  which  was  a  fa- 
vourite rendezvous  of  the  Roman  fleet. 

On  the  rt.  of  the  road,  as  you  ap- 
proach from  Baoli,  is  a  dealer  in 
antiquities,  where  vases  and  other  ob- 
jects may  be  purchased. 

The  narrow  promontory  which  juts 
out  beyond  the  Piscina,  and  forms  the 
N.  boundary  of  the  harbour  of  Mise- 
num, is  called  the  Punta  di  Pennata. 
On  it  are  certain  ruins,  which  are  sup- 
posed by  some  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Villa  of  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of 
Scipio  Africanus,  and  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi;  though  others  place  it  on 
the  Monte  di  Frocida  (on  the  W. 
side  of  the  Mare  Morto),  where  there 
are  several  ruins  and  ancient  substruc- 
tions. This  villa  had  belonged  to 
Marius,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Cornelia 
for  75,000  denarii  (2422 J.).  She  retired 
to  it  in  her  old  age,  to  die,  like  her 
father,  in  voluntary  exile.  At  her 
death  it  was  purchased  by  Lucullus, 
who  had  another  villa  on  the  hill  of 
Misenum.    The  Punta  di  Pennata  was 


perforated  by  Augustus,  or  more  pro- 
bably by  Agrippa,  with  two  tunnels 
extending  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  in 
order  to  create  a  current,  and  so  prevent 
accumulations  of  sand  at  the  mouth  of 
the  port.  The  entrance  was  protected 
by  an  open  mole  which  rested  on  5  piers, 
and  was  thrown  out  from,  the  Punta  di 
Miseno  opposite  the  Punta  di  Pennata, 
the  entrance  being  between  the  latter 
point  and  the  last  of  these  piers.  Three 
piers  may  stiH.  be  seen  under  water  on 
the  Misenum  side  of  the  opening  into 
the  Mare  Morto. 


g,  MlSEffUM. 

The  road  from  Bacoli  crosses  the 
causeway  which  separates  the  Mare 
Morto  from  the  Bay  of  Miseno.  The 
ancient  Port  of  Misenum,  of  which  the 
entrance  has  been  described,  was  formed 
by  Augustus, on  the  plansof  Agrippa.  It 
was  designed  to  be  the  station  of  the  Ro- 
man fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  as  Ra- 
venna was  in  the  Adriatic.  It  consisted 
of  a  triple  basin,  the  first  and  second  of 
which  were  separated  by  the  point  of 
land  called  the  Porno,  on  the  Misenum 
shore,  which  is  perforated  by  tunnels 
for  the  passage  of  the  currents ;  the 
third  or  inner  basin  is  that  which  is 
known  as  the  Mare  Morto,  This  basin 
is  now  separated  from  the  outer  ones 
by  the  causeway,  which  has  supplanted 
the  bridge  thrown  across  the  strait  in 
the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  and  be- 
sides destroying  the  harbour  by  causing 
it  to  shallow,  has  reduced  the  Mare 
Morto  itself  to  a  mere  lagoon  where 
great  numbers  of  fish  are  caught.  It 
was  in  the  Portus  Miseni  that  the 
conference  took  place  between  Augus- 
tus, Antony,  and  the  younger  Pom- 
pey.  Plutarch  tells  us  that  when  the 
two  triumvirs  went  unarmed  on  board 
Pompey's  ship  to  arrange  the  parti- 
tion of  thB  empire,  Menas,  the  admiral 
of  the  fleet,  asked  Pompey  if  he  should 
!  cut  the  cables  and  make  him  master, 
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"not  only  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  but 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire."  "You 
should  have  done  it,  Menas,"  was  the 
answer,  "without  asking  me.  Let  us 
now  be  content  wil  h  our  present  fortune, 
for  I  know  not  what  it  is  to  violate  my 
pledged  word."  The  port  continued 
to  be  the  principal  naval  arsenal  of 
Borne  down  to  the  time  of  Titus,  when 
the  elder  Pliny  was  admiral  of  the  fleet. 
Beyond  the  causeway  which  sepa- 
rate* the  present  Bay  of  Miseno  from 
the  Mare  Morto,  after  passing  nume- 
rous reservoirs  for  obtaining  salt  by 
natural  evaporation,  we  reach  the 
lofty  promontory  which  forms  the  W. 
boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  and 
whose  pyramidal  form  makes  it  so 
conspicuous  an  object  from  all  parts 
of  its  shores.  The  promontory  itself 
still  justifies  the  prophecy  of  Virgil,  in 
the  passage  which  describes  it  as  the 
burial-place  of  the  trumpeter  of  Hector 
and  Mneaa,  and  destined  to  retain  its 
name  to  all  ages : — 

At  plus  iEneas  ingenti  mole  sepulcram 
Iniponit,    suaque   arm*  viro,   remumque,   tu- 

bamque 
Monte  sub  aereo,  qui  nunc  Misenus  ab  illo 
Dicitur,  atemumque  tenet  per  tacula  nomen. 

Mn,  vi.  232. 

The  city  of  Misenum,  although  made 
a  Roman  colony  by  Augustus,  must 
have  been  very  small.  The  narrow 
limits  of  the  locality,  and  the  patrician 
villas  which  occupied  so  considerable 
a  portion  of  it,  must  have  barred 
its  extension.  It  is  probable  that 
it  was  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  officers 
of  the  fleet,  and  consisted  of  the 
establishments  of  a  naval  arsenal. 
The  little  village  of  Miseno,  or  Casa- 
luce,  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  naval  suburb.  Some  maintain 
that  the  ancient  promontory  of  Mise- 
num is  the  modern  Monte  di  Pro- 
cida, and  that  the  considerable  ruins 
which  are  still  visible  at  the  Torre  di 
Cappella,  on  the  road  from  the  Mare 
Morto  to  Lake  Fusaro,  mark  the  situa- 
tion of  the  principal  edifices  of  the  city. 
Wherever  the  city  of  Misenum  may  have 
stood,  it  appears  from  ecclesiastical  re* 
cords  to  havebeen  tolerably  perfect  as  late , 


as  .the  9th  cent.,  when  it  was  the  seat  of 
a  bishop  in  connection  with  Cumse ;  in 
836  it  was  sacked  by  the  Lombards, 
and  in  890  was  utterly  destroyed  by 
the  Saracens.  The  first  of  the  existing 
ruins  is 

The  Theatre,  near  the  little  point  of 
land  called  il  Forno.  Of  this  building 
the  greater  part  is  buried  beneath  the 
soil,  the  only  portions  now  visible  being 
a  corridor  and  the  subterranean  pass- 
age which  communicated  with  the  port, 
in  order,  perhaps,  to  give  the  sailors  an 
easy  access  to  the  interior. 

The  ViUa  of  Lucullus,  placed  by 
some  antiquaries  on  a  high  ground 
facing  the  promontory  of  Misenum, 
where  travellers  often  go  to  enjoy  the 
.  fine  view  after  having  seen  the  Piscina 
Mirabilis;  and  by  others  on  the  pro- 
montory itself,  where  some  ruins  are 
still  visible  on  the  summit,  is  described 
by  Pheedrus  (ii.  v.)  as  occupying  so 
commanding  a  position  on  the  pro- 
montory that  it  enjoyed  a  view  of  both, 
seas.  It  became  subsequently  the  Villa 
Misenensis  of  Tiberius,  who  died  within 
its  walls,  suffocated  by  Macro,  the 
captain  of  his  praetorians.  It  was  after- 
wards the  property  and  residence  of 
Nero. 

The  Qrotta  Dragonara,  in  the  side 
of  the  promontory  which  faces  the 
island  of  Procida,  is  a  long  subterranean 
and  intricate  passage,  with  a  vaulted 
roof  resting  on  12  pilasters,  and  con- 
taining 5  galleries.  The  object  of  its 
construction  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
determined.  By  some  it  is  supposed 
to  have  been  a  reservoir  for  water ;  and 
by  others  a  magazine  for  the  fleet. 
In  one  part  of  it  is  a  stream  of  fresh 
water,  supposed  to  come  from  some 
subterranean  aqueduct,  or  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Temple  of  the 
Nymphs  which  Domitian  is  recorded 
as  having  erected  in  its  neighbourhood. 
On  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
is  a  lighthouse. 

Returning  to  the  foot  of  the  promon- 
tory, we  proceed  westwards  along  the 
long  narrow  strip  of  beach,  which  con- 
nects the  promontory  of  Misenum  with 
the  Monte  di  Procida,  and  separates  th# 
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Mare  Morto  from  the  sea,  which  still 
bears,  in  the  abbreviated  form,  oi  Mills- 
cola,  or,  as  it  ia  more  commonly  called 
Miniscola,  the  ancient  name  of  Militia 
Schola,  the  parade  ground  of  the 
soldiers  or  marines  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  as  we  know  from  an  inscription 
found  upon  the  spot  and  preserved  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples.  The  beaoh  is 
now  used  as  the  place  of  embarkation 
for  Ischia  by  those  who  prefer  the  short 
passage  across  the  channel  called  the 
Canale  di  Procida,  to  the  voyage  from 
Naples. 

The  Monte  di  Procida,  at  the  ex- 
tremity  of  this  beach,  is  a  noble  head- 
land of  tufa,  covered  with  the  ruins  of 
Roman  villas,  and  clothed  with  vine- 
yards which  produce  a  delicious  wine. 
The  extreme  point  of  the  headland  on 
the  S.W.  is  called  the  Funta  di  Funio. 
Off  the  W.  point  of  the  promontory  is 
the  rock  called  S.  Martino. 


h.  The  "Elysian  Fields" — Lake 
of  Fusaro. 

Turning  northwards  from  the  Mi- 
liscola,  and  skirting  the  inland  shore 
of  the  Mare  Morto,  we  reach 

The  so-called  Flysian  Fields,  a  flat 
richly  ,  cultivated  tract  covered  with 
vineyards  and  gardens,  lying  between 
the  Mare  Morto,  the  Lago  del  Fusaro, 
the  Monte  Selvatichi,  and  the  Monte 
di  Procida,  and  which  the  antiquaries 
have  identified  with  the  Amplum 
Elysium  of  the  iEneid. 

We  now  either  return  to  Baise,  and 
thence  to  Naples  by  the  road  already 
described,  or  turn  to  the  1.  to  the 
Lago  del  Fusaro  and  Cumee.  Along 
the  line  of  the  ancient  road  which 
traversed  the  plain  from  Cumee  to  Mi- 
senum  (the  termination  of  the  Via 
Domitiana),  are  the  remains  of  nume- 
rous tombs  of  the  Roman  period,  some 
of  which  are  proved  by  the  inscriptions 
to  be  those  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet. 


Some  of  the  names  which  they  record 
are  Egyptian,  some  Greek,  and  some 
Pannonian.  The  names  of  the  ships 
are  also  frequently  met  with.  The  place 
is  now  called  the  Mercato  di  Sabato  ; 
some  of  the  tombs  still  retain  their 
stucco  ornaments. 

The  Lago  del  Fusaro  is  the  Talus 
Aeherusia  of  the  poets.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  port  of  Cumee. 
Numerous  remains  of  massive  buildings, 
villas,  and  tombs,  are  still  visible  in  its 
neighbourhood.  At  its  S.  extremity  is 
a  canal  of  Roman  construction  com- 
municating with  the  sea,  now  known  as 
the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  and  beyond  it  is  a 
smaller  basin  called  the  Acqua  Morta. 
The  lake  is  now  famous  for  its  oysters. 
In  the  middle  of  the  lake  is  a  Casino, 
built  by  Ferdinand  I.  The  lake  is 
supposed  to  be  the  crater  of  an  ex* 
tinot  volcano,  which,  in  1838,  gave 
proof  of  the  fact  by  emitting  such 
quantities  of  mephitic  gases  that  the 
oysters  were  destroyed  by  them.  The 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood  have  con- 
tributed some  interesting  objects  to 
the  Museum,  including  specimens  of 
gold  jewellery,  coins,  glasB  vessels,  and 
trinkets  of  various  kinds.  In  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Julia  Procula,  the  skeleton 
was  found  entire,  with  massive  gold 
ear-rings  and  other  precious  ornaments* 

Villa  of  Servilius  Vatia. — The  Torre 
di  Gaveta,  on  the  point  of  land  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Foce  del  Fusaro,  marks  the 
site  of  this  villa.  Yatia  secluded  him- 
self in  this  spot  to  escape  the  perils 
which  beset  public  life  in  Rome  during 
the  reign  of  Nero,  whereupon  people 
used  to  exclaim,  "You  only,  Yatia, 
know  how  to  live,"  0  Vatia,  solus  scis 
vivere.  At  ille,  adds  Seneca,  latere 
sciebat,  non  vivere.  The  villa  was  cele- 
brated for  its  caverns  and  fishponds. 
Its  ruins  attest  the  magnificence  of  its 
proportions,  and  the  tranquil  beauty  of 
its  site. 

Cumcean  Villa  of  Cicero. — On  the 
hills  between  the  Lake  of  Fusaro  and 
that  of  Avernus,  and  between  the  Arco 
Felice  and  Baise,  at  a  spot  called  Lo  S  - 
landrone,  are  some  ruined  arches  which 
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are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the 
Villa  Cumana,  so  often  mentioned  in 
the  great  orator's  Letters  to  Atticus. 
It  was  in  this  villa  that  Hirtius  and 
Pansa  presented  to  Cicero  the  young 
Augustus,  on  his  arrival  from  school 
in  Macedonia,  which  he  had  hastily 
quitted  on  hearing  of  the  assassina- 
.  tion  of  Julius  Caesar.  His  mother 
Accia  was  living  with  her  second  hus- 
band, Lucius  Philippus,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing villa,  to  which  the  youth,  then  in 
his  19th  year,  was  conducted  by  Balbus. 
Cicero,  in  describing  the  arrival  of  "  the 
boy,"  as  he  calls  him  in  a  letter  to  At- 
ticus, says  he  was  "  entirely  devoted " 
to  him  (mihi  totus  deditus).  In  a  sub- 
sequent letter  he  tells  the  same  friend 
that  the  stepfather  of  the  future  master 
of  the  Roman  world  "thinks  he  is  not 
to  be  trusted." 

The  Villas  of  Seneca  and  Varro, 
which  were  situated  near  that  of  Cicero, 
as  we  know  from  the  descriptions  which 
these  writers  have  left  us,  have  disap- 
peared; and  no  ruins  now  exist  with 
which  even  their  names  can  be  con- 
nected. 

At  the  divergence  of  the  roads  beyond 
the  Lago  del  Fusaro  the  carriage  shoulcl 
be  left,  and  directed  to  wait  for  the 
traveller  at  the  Arco  Felice  on  the  road 
to  Pozzuoli. 


l  cumje—  lltebntjm — the  abc© 
Felice. 

The  road  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaro 
to  Cumae  (1$  m.)  follows  the  Via 
Domitiana.  At  the  S.  angle  of  the 
city  walls  it  was  joined  by  the  Via 
Cumana  from  Puteoli.  This  latter 
road  passed  along  the  crest  of  hills 
which  form  the  N.  margin  of  the 
Lake  of  Avernus ;  and  entered  Cumae 
by  the  Arco  Felice.  It  is  the  direct  road 
to  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  from 
Naples  and  Pozzuoli. 

Cumje  occupies  the  summit  of  an 
isolated  hill  of  trachytic  tufa,  which 


rises  above  the  long  line  of  level  shore 
that  extends  from  the  Monte  di  Procida 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Volturno.  This  hill 
and  the  range  of  which  it  forms  a  part 
are  the  "  sea-girt  cliffs"  of  Pindar, — 

Tat  0*  vrrtp  Kvpac  aAtcpjceef  ox^at. 

Pjftk.  E.  a. 

So  far  as  the  walls  have  been  traced,  the 
form  of  the  city  appears  to  have  been 
that  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  Its  re- 
mote antiquity  is  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  the  geographers  and  historians 
of  the  Augustan  age.  Strabo  describes 
it  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  the  Italian 
and  Sicilian  cities.  Dionysius  of  Ha- 
licarnassus  says  that  it  was  celebrated 
for  its  riches,  power,  and  possessions ; 
and  Livy  records  its  impregnable  posi- 
tion by  sea  and  land.  There  is  con- 
siderable discrepancy  with  regard  to  its 
founders ;  according  to  Strabo,  it  was 
a  joint  'colony  of  the  Chalcidians  of 
Euboea  under  Megasthenes,  and  the 
Cymaeans  of  JEolis  under  Hippocles 
of  Cyme.  Hence  Cum*  was  always 
called  a  Chalcidic  or  Euboean  city. 
Livy  states  that  the  colonists  first  set- 
tled at  Ischia,  but  finding  themselves 
disturbed  by  earthquakes,  removed 
to  the  mainland.  The  wealth  and 
possessions  of  Cumae  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  its  territory  included 
both  Puteoli  and  Misenuni;  the  Gulf 
of  Puteoli  was  called  Sinus  Cumanus, 
the  shore  of  the  Bav  of  Gaeta  was 
called  Littus  Chalcidtcum,  the  lulls  of 
the  district  the  Colles  JEubotci,  and 
Naples  and  other  cities  in  the  South  of 
Italy,  and  even  Messina  in  Sicily,  were 
reinforced  by  Cumaean  colonies.  Its 
government  was  aristocratic  till  it  was 
overthrown  by  Aristodemus,  a  success- 
ful general,  who  rose  to  power  in  a 
popular  revolution,  but  was  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  valour  of  Xenocrita, 
commemorated  by  Plutarch  as  one  of 
the  early  examples  of  female  heroism. 
Cumae  was  the  place  of  exile  of  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  here  purchased 
of  the  Sibyl  the  three  Sibylline  books 
which  the  Romans  preserved  as  their 
most  precious  relics  for  so  many  ages 
in  the  Capitol.    He  died  here,  accord- 
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ing  to  Livy,  B.C.  609.  In  the  year  474 
B.C.  the  Cunueans  were  at  war  with 
the  Etruscans,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  their  Umbrian  allies,  besieged 
the  city  by  sea  and  land.  The  Cu- 
mceans  obtained  the  aid  of  Hiero  of 
Syracuse,  who  strengthened  their  fleet 
by  a  squadron  of  triremes.  The  hostile 
armaments  met  in  the  Gulf  of  Puteoli, 
where  the  Etruscan  fleet  was  defeated. 
This  naval  victory  is  immortalised  by 
Pindar  in  one  of  the  finest  passages 
of  the  first  Pythian  Ode. 

The  Samnites  besieged  Cum©  8 
years  after  they  had  taken  Capua  (b.c. 
427),  and  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  city,  they  settled  there  in 
large  numbers,  producing  that  mixture 
of  Greek  and  Campanian  customs  which 
VeUeius  Paterculus  has  commemorated 
in  the  expression  Cumanos  Oscamutavit 
ticinia.  When  Capua  fell  under  the 
power  of  Rome,  Cumro  became  subject 
to  the  same  authority.  It  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  a  Roman  municipium, 
b.c.  337.  In  the  second  Punic  War  it 
was  attacked  by  Hannibal,  and' was 
successfully  defended  by  Sempronius 
Tiberius  Gracchus.  The  city  became 
a  prefecture  B.C.  210,  and  was  made  a 
Roman  colony  by  Augustus.  Under  the 
Empire  it  declined  rapidly.  At  the 
time  of  AthensBus  it  had  a  reputation 
for  its  painted  vases  and  silks ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  it  had  become  so  un- 
fashionable, that  when  Umbritius  the 
poet  resolved  to  retire  from  Rome  to  a 
country  solitude,  Juvenal  congratulated 
his  friend  that  he  was  about  to  give  one 
more  citizen  to  the  Sibyl  by  fixing  his 
residence  in  the  vacua  Cumce  (Sat. 
III.  1). 

In  the  same  reign  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  voluntary  death  of  Petronius 
Arbiter.  Virgil,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  JEneid,  describes  Cum©  as  the 
place  where  -/Eneas  had  his  first  inter- 
view with  the  Sibyl  Deiphobe,  the 
priestess  of  the  temple  which  had  been 
emoted  by  Daedalus  to  Apollo,  on  the 

Arx"  or  Acropolis  from  whose  rocky 
caverns  she  pronounced  the  oracles. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
Cum»  was  occupied  by  Totila,  who  re- 


paired its  walls.  Teias  was  elected 
king  here;  and  after  his  defeat  and 
death  in  the  battle  of  the  Sarno,  his 
followers,  headed  by  his  brother  Ali- 
gern,  threw  themselves  into  the  citadel. 
Narses,  unable  to  reduce  it,  filled  the 
Sibyl's  Cave  with  combustible  materials, 
and  destroying  its  roof  by  fire,  pene- 
trated to  the  centre  of  the  fortress, 
which  he  reduced  to  ruin.  In  the  8th 
cent.  Romoaldus,  Duke  of  Benevento, 
made  himself  master  of  the  city.  In 
the  9th  it  was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the 
Saracens.  In  the  13th,  having  become 
a  nest  of  pirates  and  robbers,  the  citizens 
of  Naples  and  A  versa  fitted  out  an  ex- 
pedition against  them,  and  razed  what 
then  remained  of  the  ancient  city  to  the 
ground. 

The  Acropolis,  which  commands  a 
view  reaching  in  fine  weather  as  far  as 
Gaeta  and  Ponza,  occupies  a  consider- 
able elevation,  of  which  all  the  sides 
have  broken  down  except  that  on  the 
S.,  by  which  we  now  ascend  to  it.  The 
foundations  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced  through  their  whole  extent,  with 
the  situation  of  the  only  doorway  which 
gave  access  to  the  fortress. 

The  SibyVs  Caw.— The  hill  of  the 
Acropolis  is  perforated  in  all  directions 
with  caverns  excavated  in  the  tufa, 
many  of  which  it  would  now  be  impos- 
sible thoroughly  to  explore.  One  of 
them,  which  has  several  lateral  apertures 
and  subterranean  passages,  has  been 
identified  with  the  cavern  of  a  hundred 
mouths,  whence  resounded  "  as  many 
voices,  echoing  the  oracles  of  the 
Sibyl"  (Mn.  yi.  41).  The  principal 
entrance  is  in  the  side  of  the  hill 
facing  the  sea;  but  the  passages  to 
which  it  leads  are  mostly  filled  up. 
A  flight  of  steps  on  the  1.  leads  from 
what  is  now  the  largest  cavern  up  to  a 
dark  small  recess,  which  has  no  com* 
munication  whatever  with  the  upper 
part  of  the  rock.  One  of  the  largest 
passages  is  supposed  to  lead  in  the 
direction  of  the  Lago  del  Fusaro. 
In  Justin  Martyr  is  a  passage  de- 
scribing his  visit  to  Cumse  and  to  the 
scene  of  the  Sibyl's  prophecies.  He 
says : ' "  Being  at  Cumse,  we  saw  a  larr 
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basilica  dug  out  of  the  rock,  where  they 
said  the  Sibyl  bad  pronounced  her  ora- 
cles. It  had  in  the  middle  three  large 
basins,  also  hollowed  out  of  the  rock, 
which  had  served  for  the  lustrations  of 
the  Sibyl, who  afterwards  retired  into  the 
.innermost  part  of  the  basilica  and  there 
■gave  her  predictions  of  futurity  from  an 
.elevated  throne/*  This  passage,  written 
about  the  year  150,  has  sometimes  been 
supposed  to  indicate  the  Temple  of 
Apollo ;  but  it  is  more  probable  that  it 
was  a  temple  on  the  side  of  the  hill, 
adjacent  to  the  cave  which  Narses  de- 
stroyed. 

A  short  distance  along  the  Via  Do- 
mitiana  beyond  Cumae,  among  the  tombs 
which  line  the  road,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
house,  to  which  has  been  given  the 
name  of  the  Tomb  of  the  Sibyl,  No 
Roman  writer  makes  any  mention  of 
•such  a  monument,  but  it  may  be  taken 
as  a  further  proof  of  the  late  period  at 
which  the  traditions  of  the  Sibyl  lin- 
gered upon  this  spot  that  in  another 
passage  of  Justin  Martyr  he  describes 
a  round  cinerary  urn,  worked  in  brass,  in 
which  they  said  the  ashes  of  the  Sibyl 
were  preserved:  and  Fausanias,  who  was 
'a  contemporary  of  Justin  Martyr,  says 
that  the  Cumeeans  showed  as  the  Sibyl's 
,tomb  a  small  stone  urn. 

Temples  and  Amphitheatre.  —  The 
Temple  of  Apollo ',  occupying  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Acropolis,  still  presents  some 
fragments  to  mark  its  site.  They  consist 
of  a  portion  of  a  fluted  column  and  a 
single  capital,  both  in  the  oldest  style 
of  Dorio  architecture.  The  position 
of  the  temple  must  have  made  it  a 
conspicuous  object  from  all  parts  of 
•the  coast.  The  confused  and  scattered 
.ruins  now  visible  within  the  line  of  the 
city  walls  have  suffered  so  much  from 
depredations  and  neglect,  that  they  are 
interesting  chiefly  on  account  of  their 
associations.  The  Temple  of  the  Giants 
(Tempio  dei  Giganti),  in  the  cella  of 
which  the  colossal  sitting  statue  of  Ju- 
piter Stator  in  the  Museum  at  Naples 
-was  found,  has  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed.  The  Temple  of  Serapis,  dis- 
covered in  1839,  is  a  ruin  of  Roman 
imperial  times,  remarkable  chiefly  for 


the  objects  found  in  it,  among  which 
were  some  Egyptian  colossal  statues. 
Of  the  Temple  of  August**,  dis- 
covered in  1606  by  Cardinal  Aoquaviva, 
who  obtained  many  statues  from  its 
ruins,  not  even  the  site  is  now'  known. 
The  Temple  of  Diana,  discovered  in 
1852  by  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  on  the 
site  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  forum,  has  been  entirely  disman- 
tled. It  was  upwards  of  100  ft.  in 
length,  semicircular  at  one  of  the  ex- 
tremities ;  the  columns  of  the  portico 
were  of  cipollino,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and,  like  the  cornices,  were  re- 
markable for  their  high  finish  and  beau- 
tiful workmanship.  A  statue  of  Diana 
with  her  dogs,  and  a  Latin  inscription 
recording  the  erection  of  the  Temple  at 
the  cost  of  Lucceius,  were  found  among 
the  ruins.  There  would  have  been  little 
difficulty  in  restoring  the  Temple,  but 
the  Count  removed  the  columns  and 
sculptures  to  Naples  as  soon  as  they 
were  discovered.  The  Amphitheatre, 
now  covered  with  earth  and  trees,  is  an 
oval  building,  with  remains  of  21  rows 
of  seats  leading  down  to  the  arena. 

The  Necropolis  of  Cumae  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  ancient  cemeteries  in 
Southern  Italy;  it  is  situated  in  the 
plain  extending  on  the  N.W.  and  at 
the  base  of  the  rock  of  Cumse.  Con- 
siderable excavations  were  made,  chiefly 
by  the  Count  of  Syracuse,  from  which 
resulted  the  discovery  of  several  Greek 
tombs  containing  vases  and  other  orna- 
ments of  a  remote  period.  The  site 
appears  to  have  been  at  a  subsequent 
period  occupied  by  Roman  sepulchres ; 
but  at  a  higher  level,  as  in  many  cases  it 
has  only  been  by  penetrating  below  .the 
latter  that  the  more  ancient  Cumssan 
hypogei  were  discovered.  A  portion 
of  the  vases,  which  have  a  remarkable 
similarity  to  those  from  the  Cyrenaica, 
now  in  the  British  Museum,  are  in 
the  Museum  at  Naples;  but  the  best 
were  sold  by  him  to  Marches©  Campana 
of  Rome,  and  are  now  in  Paris  and  St. 
Petersburg.  The  site  of  the  excavation 
is  near  a  farmhouse  on  the  rt.  of  the 
Via  Domitiana,  in  coming  from  Licola 
towards  Fusaro,  but  nothing  of  the 
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tombs  is  to  be  now  seen.  Many  fragments 
of  Roman  sepulchral  decorations  in  mar- 
ble may  be  seen  scattered  around.  The 
tombs  were  constructed  one  above  the 
other,  forming  three  several  tiers,  each 
being  the  work  of  a  different  period. 
The  lowermost  were  excavated  simply 
in  the  earth.  When  first  opened 
they  were  found  to  contain  skeletons, 
which  fell  to  dust  on  exposure  to  the 
air.  At  the  head  and'  feet  were  vases 
in  an  Egyptian  style,  rings  and  fibula? 
of  bronze,  scarabeei,  glass  beads,  and 
fragments  of  burnt  wood.  The  tombs 
of  the  second  range  were  formed  of 
four  slabs  of  tufa,  covered  often  with 
three  flat  stones ;  but  some  have  been 
found  with  sloping  roofs,  the  stones 
meeting  in  the  middle  and  giving  the 
sepulchral  chamber  the  appearance  of 
a  small  house.  Some  of  these  sepul- 
chral chambers  contained  two  skele- 
tons, but  generally  only  one,  with  black 
painted  vases  of  an  archaic  character, 
and  occasionally  with  black  figures 
on  a  yellow  ground,  in  which  we  trace 
Pelasgic  art  to  its  Egyptian  origin. 
The  Italo  Greek  tombs,  which  formed 
the  upper  tier,  were  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, but  were  distinguished  by  their 
superior  style  and  greater  elegance,  by 
the  richness  of  the  funeral  furniture, 
and  by  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  in- 
stead of  bronze  in  the  personal  orna- 
ments, thus  confirming  the  statement 
of  their  own  poetic  historian,  Hyper- 
ochus,  as  we  read  in  Athenseus,  that 
"the  (Cumsean)  citizens  wore  embroi- 
dered robes  and  much  gold  in  their 
dresses,  and  never  went  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  city  but  in  a  coach  drawn 
by  two  horses."  In  the  ground  near  the 
surface  of  the  Necropolis  were  found 
urns  and  vases  containing  the  ashes  of 
the  Roman  period.  Many  of  these  vases 
showed  by  their  style  that  they  had 
been  removed  from  the  more  ancient 
tombs  and  appropriated  by  the  Ro- 
mans; the  tombs  themselves  afforded 
ample  evidence  of  this  fact,  for  many  of 
them  bore  marks  of  having  been  plun- 
dered. The  first  excavations  were  made 
by  Charles  III.,  when  the  numerous 
sepulchral  objects  now  in  the  Museum  at 
[ft  Italy.'] 


Naples  were  discovered.  Paderni  com- 
municated an  account  of  these  researches 
to  the  Royal  Society  of  London  in  1755. 
He  describes  the  first  tom^  opened  as 
that  of  the  Fapiria  family,  and  states 
that  there  were  three  skeletons  on  the 
floor,  each  inclosed  in  an  oblong  coffin, 
formed  of  four  slabs  of  tufe.  One 
of  the  skeletons  was  covered  with  a 
cloth  of  asbestos,  with  the  remains  of  a 
robe  embroidered  with  gold,  the  threads 
of  which  were  perfect,  and  with;  frag* 
ments  of  papyrus,  one  side  of  which 
was  covered  with  red  lead,  the  other 
black.  Among  the  objects  found  ifi  the 
tomb  were  a  metal  mirror,  three  tessera 
or  dice,  an  iron  leotistermum  or  pul- 
trinar  with  ivory  ornaments,  two  heads 
of  horses  of  the  same  material,  and 
fragments  of  a  confection  of  myrrh  and 
spices  which  was  placed  on  dead  bodies 
by  the  Greeks.  Under  one  of  the  ske- 
letons was  a  padlock  through  which 
three  iron  strigils  were  passed.  Ad- 
joining this  tctajab  was  another  for  the 
freedmen  of  the  same  family.  Two 
glasses,  resembling  our  modern  wine- 
glasses, and  two  earthen  lamps,  were 
also  found  in  it,  which  still  rank  among 
the  most  beautiful  objects  of  their  class 
in  the  Museum.  In  other  tombs  of 
the  same  period  an  immense  number  of 
valuable  objects  have  been  discovered, 
such  as  necklaces  of  gold  beads  and 
of  terracotta  gilt,  gold  rings  with 
intaglios,  gold  astragali,  cloth  of  gold, 
silver  fibulas,  circular  mirrors  of  silver, 
vessels  of  blue  glass,  ointment-pots, 
strigils,  &c.  In  another,  was  found 
the  beautiful  suit  of  Greek  armour 
which  passed  from  the  collection 
of  the  Conte  Milano  into  that  of  the 
Tower  of  London,  where  it  is  now 
in  the  hall  of  the  horse-armoury.  In 
those  excavated  by  the  Count  of  Syra- 
cuse vases,  cinerary  urns,  and  skeletons 
were  found ;  in  two  instances  artificial 
heads,  made  of  a  composition  in  which 
wax  was  the  principal  ingredient,  were 
found  lying  by  the  side  of  the  skeletons. 
One  of  these  heads  had  glass  eyes. 
The  features,  which  were  those  of 
young  men*  were  so  perfectly  defined 
as  to  give  probability  to  the  conjecture 
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of  the  Neapolitan  antiquaries  that  the 
heads  were  formed  from  casts  taken 
after  death.*  Near  the  Lake  of  Licola 
a  Greek  tomb  has  been  excavated 
which  contained  stucco  bas-reliefs  of 
the  Judgment  of  Minos,  and  the  De- 
lights of  Elysium. 

Those  who  devote  a  separate  day  to 
theexcursion  to  the  northern  craters  and 
Cum®  may  have  time  to  continue  their 
route  to  Liternum,  though  there  is 
nothing  to  attract  the  ordinary  tra- 
veller. 

[Liternum.  The  road  from  Cume  to 
Liternum  (6  m.)  follows  the  Via  Domi- 
tiana.  It  is  bordered  by  tombs  for  a 
short  distance  after  leaving  the  city, 
and  in  one  place  are  the  remains  of  a 
hemicycle,  with  seats,  which  was  de- 
corated with  paintings.  The  ancient 
pavement  of  massive  blocks  of  tufa  is 
still  perfect  in  many  parts. 

The  Lake  of  Licola,  near  which  the 
road  passes  soon  after  it  leaves  Cumse, 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer ; 
it  has  been  supposed  that  it  is  a  part 
of  the  canal  begun  by  Nero  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  Avernus  with 
the  Tiber,  which  made  Tacitus  describe 
its  author  as  the  incredibilium  cupitor. 
The  lake  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  mala- 
ria which  afflicts  this  part  of  the  coast  in 
the  summer  and  autumn.  The  forests 
around  Licola. were  the  royal  chase  of 
^Frederick  II.  The  mountain  on  the 
rt.,  called  Monte  Gaudo,  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  for  its  intoxicating  waters. 

The  Forest  of  Soma,  the  Trivia 
Lucu*  of  Virgil,  is  identified  with  a 
wood  N.  of  Cumse  towards  Liter- 
num. Livy  mentions  it  .  as  cele- 
brated for  its  nocturnal  sacrifices,  and 
for  the  treachery  and  subsequent  mas- 
sacre of  the  Campanians,  who  endea- 
voured to  gain  possession  of  Cumse 
under  the  pretence  of  attending  the 
solemnities  in  this  sacred  grove* 

Liternum,  a  name  imperishably 
associated  with  that  of  .Scipio  Afri- 
canus,    is    now   represented  by   the 


Tower  of  Patria,  situated  near  the 
hridge  by  which  the  Domitian  Way 
crossed  the  canal  connecting  the  an- 
cient port,  now  called  the  Logo  di 
P<Uria>  with  the  sea.  It  was  occupied 
(about  200  B.C.)  by  a  Roman  colony, 
subsequently  increased  by  Augustus,  in 
whose  reign  Agrippa  enlarged  and 
restored  the  port  and  its  canal,  now 
converted  into  a  marshy  lake.  The 
city  was  destroyed  by  Genserio  in  455, 
and  not  a  trace  remains  of  its  ancient 
greatness.  Scipio  Africanus  had  here 
a  villa,  to  which  he  retired  when  ac- 
cused of  extortion  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus.  Here  he  died  in  voluntary 
exile,  B.C.  184.  Valerius  Maximus  tells 
us  that  in  his  dying  moments,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  ingratitude 
of  his  countrymen,  he  ordered  to  be 
inscribed   upon   his    tomb — Ingrata 

PATBIA,  NE  OS8A  QTJTDBM  MBA  HABBS. 

After    his    death    the    Romans    were 
anxious  to  obliterate  the  remembrance 
of  their  past  injustice  by  loading  his 
name  and  memory  with  honours.    A 
tomb,   surmounted  by  a  statue,   had 
been  erected  at  Liternum  on  the  spot 
where  he  was  buried.    It  appears  that 
the  Romans  were  anxious  to  have  it  be- 
lieved that  the  body  had  been  removed 
from  Liternum,  and  deposited  in  the 
sepulchre  of  the  family  at  Rome,  and 
this  feeling  was  carried  so  far  that  Scipio 
was  even  reported  to  have  died  at  Rome. 
Livy  tells  us : — "  Some  say  that  he  died 
and  was  buried  at  Rome,  outside  of 
the    Porta  Capena;     others  thai  he 
died  and  was  buried  at  Liternum;  and 
at  both  places  there  are  monuments 
and  statues :  for  there  is  a  monument 
at  Liternum  surmounted  by  a  statue 
which  I  myself  lately  saw  there  after  it 
had  been  thrown  down  by  a  tempest. 
And  beyond  the  Porta  Capena  at  Rome, 
in  the  monument  of  the  Scipios,  there 
are   3   statues,  2  of  which  are  said 
to  be  those  of  Publius  and  Lucius 
Scipio;    the  third,  that  of  the  poet 
Enniua."      This  description  can  only 
apply    to    the   tomb  of  the   Scipios 
on  the  Via  Appia,  and  near  to  the 
Porta  di  San  Sebastianoat  Rome.  But 
no  inscription  bearing  the  nameof  Scipio 
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AfVicanus  was  discovered  in  that  sepul- 
clire;  and,  though  the  laurelled  bust  now 
in  the  Vatican  which  was  found  there 
was  once  believed  to  be  that  of  Ennius,  a 
subsequent  comparison  of  well-authenti- 
cated memorials  has  not  confirmed  the 
supposition.  W  e  may  also  presume  that 
no  member  of  the  Soipio  family  would 
have  removed  his  body  to  Borne  in  defi- 
ance of  his  injunctions  to  the  contrary. 
Livy  himself  in  a  subsequent  passage 
says  that  Scipio  died  at  Liternum,where, 
by  his  own  command,  he  was  buried, 
and  where  a  monument  was  erected, 
"  lest  his  funeral  should  be  solemnized 
in  his  ungrateful  country."  Lib. 
ravin.  53.  This  statement  is  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  -  of  Seneca 
and  of  Pliny.  Seneca,  in  his  86th 
Epistle,  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of  the  villa.  "Living,"  he 
says,  "  in  the  very  town  of  Scipio 
Africanus,  I  have  adored  his  spirit  and 
the  altar  which  I  suppose  to  be  the 
tomb  of  so  great  a  man. ...  I  saw  his 
villa,  built  of  squared  stone ;  a  wall 
surrounding  the  wood,  and  towers 
erected  on  both  sides  for  its  defence; 
a  cistern  under  the  house  and  gardens, 
large  enough  for  the  use  even  of  an 
army ;  a  small,  narrow,  and  very  dark 
bath  after  the  ancient  custom;  for  a 
bath  did  not  appear  hot  to  our  an- 
cestors unless  it  was  gloomy.  I  felt 
therefore  a  great  delight  while  con- 
templating Scipio's  habits  and  our 
own."  He  then  proceeds  to  say  that 
the  bath  was  lighted  by  chinks  rather 
than  by  windows,  rkms  magi*  quam 
fenestra,  and  compares  these  simple 
habits  with  the  luxury  of  the  modern 
Romans.  Pliny  the  naturalist,  in  his 
account  of  the  Longevity  of  Trees,  de- 
scribes, among  those  which  the  memory 
of  man  carefully  cherished,  the  "  olive- 
trees  still  existing  at  Liternum,  planted 
by  the  hand  of  Africanus  the  Elder, 
and  a  myrtle  of  conspicuous  size."  As 
the  death  of  Scipio  occurred  184  B.C., 
and  that  of  Pliny  in  79  a.d.,  the  olive- 
trees  and  the  myrtle  must  have  been 
then  upwards  of  2£  centuries  old.  A 
constant  tradition  has  lingered  on  the 
spot  that  the  tower  now  called  the  Torre  [ 


di  Pairia  was  built  of  the  materials  of 
the  villa,  and  on  the  exact  site  of  the 
tomb.  The  celebrated  bust  of  Scipio, 
which  bears  the  mark  of  his  wound  on 
the  bald  head,  was  found  beneath  the 
tower,  and  an  ancient  inscription  with 
the  word  Patbia,  built  into  its  wall. 
Three  marble  statues,  larger  than  life, 
were  also  discovered  near  the  lake ;  one 
was  a  female  draped  figure,  the  others 
were  males  wearing  the  Roman  toga. 
Before  these  discoveries,  the  site  of 
the  villa  had  been  placed  by  some  6  m. 
inland,  at  a  place  called  Vico  di  Pan- 
tano. 

The  Logo  di  Patria  derives  its  waters 
from  the  Clanius,  a  small  sluggish 
stream  now  called  the  Regit  Lagni, 
which  drains  the  plain  of  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro  as  far  inland  as  Maddaloni,  and 
Calls  into  the  sea  between  the  Lake  and 
the  Yolturno.  A  further  proof  of  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  upon 
this  coast  is  seen  in  the  deposits  of  ma- 
rine shells  along  the  low  cliffs  which 
extend  from  the  Lago  del  Fusaro  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Yolturno. 

Beyond  Patria  the  road  traverses  the 
Bosco  di  Varcaturo,  the  ancient  Syfoa 
Gallinaria,  which  still  abounds  with 
game  as  in  ancient  times.  The  whole  of 
the  flat  sandy  plain,  the  modern  JPineta 
of  Ccutel  Volturno,  is  covered  with 
lentiscus  and  pine  forests,  which  sup- 
plied the  Roman  fleet  at  Misenum  with 
timber  for  their  masts.  The  Via  Do- 
mitiana  crossed  the  Yolturno  near  its 
mouth,  and  proceeding  along  the  coast 
fell  into  the  Appian  near  Sinuessa,  the 
modern  Mondragone.  The  ancient 
pavement  is  still  to  be  traced  nearly 
the  whole  way  from  Castel  Volturno  to 
the  latter  place.] 

Returning  to  Cumee,  and  proceeding 
on  foot  across  the  vineyards  from  the 
Acropolis  of  Cumee,  we  reach  in  about 
a  mile  an  ancient  road,  paved  with 
blocks  of  lava,  branching  off  to  the 
rt.  and  leading  to  the  tunnel  called 
the  Qrotta  di  Pietro  Pace,  from  a 
Spaniard  of  that  name  who  explored 
it  in  the  16th  cent.    It  is  evidently  one 
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of  the  communications  cut  by  Agrippa 
between  Cum®  and  Avernus  before 
alluded  to.  It  is  pared,  and  the  roof 
in  general  of  brick  masonry.  Its 
length  is  about  3000  ft.,  and  some 
large  chambers  and  passages  branch- 
ing off  exist  along  its  course;  its 
opening  towards  the  E.  may  be  seen 
on  the  W.  shore  of  the  Lake  Avernus 
(see  p.  327). 

About  500  yards  beyond  the  road 
leading  to  this  tunnel  is 

The  Arco  Felice,  a  massive  brick 
structure,  situated  in  a  deep  cutting 
in  the  tufa  hills.  It  is  60  ft.  high 
to  the  Bummit,  and  is  pierced  by  a 
single  arch  18  ft.  in  width.  The  walls 
are  also  of  brick.  On  each  side  of  the 
arch  are  3  niches,  2  above,  and  1  of  a 
larger  size  in  the  basement  of  each 
front.  Above  are  the  remains  of  a 
channel  supposed  to  be  that  of  an 
aqueduct  which  was  carried  over  it. 
The  arch  may  also  have  served  as  a 
bridge  uniting  the  two  heights  which 
were  separated  by  the  formation  of  the 
road.  On  either  side  of  this  road, 
which  still  retains  many  traces  of  its 
anoient  pavement,  are  the  remains  of 
tombs,  in  some  of  which  were  found 
sarcophagi  and  stucco  ornaments  of 
great  beauty. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Arco 
Felice  we  fall  into  the  road  between 
Baiee  and  Pozzuoli  (see  p.  324). 


EXCURSION   VIII.— The  Islands 
of  Pbocida  and  Ischia. 

a.  Preliminary  Hints*  b.  Voyage  to 
Ischia  and  Procida,  c.  General  De- 
scription of  the  Island  of  Ischia.  d. 
Casamiociota  and  other  Towns  in  the 
Island, 

a.   PRELIMINARY  HlNTS. 

This  excursion  will  require  2  days, 
though  it  is  possible  to  leave  Naples 
early  one  morning  and  return  the  next 


morning ;  and  m  the  summer  to  return 
the  same  day.  Those,  however,  who 
make  the  excursion  in  the  summer, 
and  that  is  the  best  time  to  undertake 
it,  may  well,  if  they  can  spare  the  time, 
employ  3  or  4  days  at  Ischia,  enjoying 
the  natural  beauties  of  the  fairest  island 
of  the  bay.  During  the  bathing  season, 
from  June  to  September,  steamers 
(bureau,  36  Molo  Piccolo)  go  from 
Naples  to  Procida  and  Ischia  twice 
daily  in  2{  hrs.,  at  about  8.30  a.m.  and 
2  p.m.,  returning  from  Ischia  at  5  a.m. 
and  4.30  p.m.  Fares — 1st  el.  5  fr. ;  2nd 
cl.  3§  fr. :  return,  1st  cl.  ticket,  6  fr. 
In  winter  only  one  boat  leaves  daily, 
weather  permitting,  at  about  2  p.m., 
returning  from  Ischia  about  6  a.m.  the 
following  morning.  The  steamers  start 
from  the  Porta  di  Massa:  25  c.  for 
small  boat  to  or  from  steamer  at 
Naples ;  and  20  c.  at  Procida,  Ischia, 
or  Gasamicciola.  Sailing  market-boats 
leave  Ischia  every  morning  for  Naples, 
calling  at  Procida,  and  return  the  same 
day :  fare,  1  fr. ;  they  take  3  hrs.  in  a 
fair  wind,  5  to  6  if  obliged  to  row.  All 
the  good  hotels  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  village  of  Casamicciola.  It 
is  well  to  write  beforehand  to  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  hotel  you  intend  going 
to,  and-  so  secure  the  services  of  his 
commissioner,  who  comes  daily  to 
Naples  by  the  early  steamer  to  buy 
provisions,  and  returns  by  the  afternoon 
one.  By  this  means  a  great  deal  of 
bother  and  trouble  with  boatmen,  por- 
ters, and  donkey-drivers  will  be  saved. 
No  attention  should  be  paid  to  touts 
on  board  the  steamers.  As  Procida 
may  be  examined  in  a  few  hours,  the 
traveller  may  land  at  the  beach  called 
the  Marina  di  Santa  Maria,  and  pro- 
ceed by  the  road  which  traverses  the 
island  from  N.  to  S.,  to  the  little  Bay  of 
Chiaiolella,  where  he  will  find  boats  to 
convey  him  across  to  the  town  of 
Ischia,  whence  he  can  proceed  on  foot 
or  donkey  back  in  li  hr.  to  Casamic- 
ciola. If  he  contemplates  combining 
this  excursion  with  that  to  Pozzuoli, 
Bain,  Ac.,  the  best  plan  is  to  do  Pro- 
cida and  Ischia  first,  and  then  cross 
from  either  of  those  islands  to  Milia- 
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cola,  previously  ordering  a  carriage 
from  Naples  to  meet  him  there  (see 
p.  333). 


h.  Voyage  to  Isohia — Procida. 

In  fine  weather  the  voyage  from 
Naples  to  Ischia  is  a  most  delightful 
one.  The  boat  skirts  the  waterside  of 
the  bay  to  the  Punta  di  Posilipo,  thence 
crosses  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of 
Pozzuoli,  with  lovely  views  over  Pob- 
zuoli,  Nisida,  Baiee,  &o.,  and  rounding 
the  Capo  di  Miseno,  reaches  the  marina 
of  Procida,  at  the  foot  of  its  picturesque 
Castle. 

Psocida  (13,582  Inhab.  Inns  : 
Cafe  del  Commercio ;  Albergo  di  Cam* 
pagna ;  both  with  very  indifferent  ac- 
commodation, but  good  wine),  the 
ancient  Prochyta,  is  2fc  m.  long,  and 
is  broken  into  numerous  bavs  and  coves, 
which  give  it  a  picturesque  outline. 
Strabo's  statement  that  it  had  been 
torn  asunder  from  its  neighbour  Ischia 
is  affirmed  by  Pliny  the  Naturalist,  in 
opposition  to  the  fable  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  nurse  of  JEneas : — Non 
ab  2Ene<B  nutrice>  sed  quia  prqfusa  ab 
JSnaria  erat.  (Lib.  iii.  c.  12.)  The 
geological  structure  confirms  the  tra- 
dition of  antiquity.  The  island  is  com- 
posed, like  Ischia,  of  pumiceous  tufa, 
separated  by  beds  of  pumice  and  of 
fragments  of  cellular  lava,  which  dip 
outwards  as  if  they  had  proceeded  from 
a  crater  situated  on  the  N.  W.  Breislak 
and  Spallanzani,  from  an  examination 
of  both  islands,  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  once  united, 
and  formed  part  of  an  immense  crater. 

The  N.  extremity  of  Procida  is  loftier 

and  more  picturesque  than  the  S.    The 

bold  E.  promontory  on  which  the  castle 

is   built,  justifies   the   description  of 

Virgil : — . 

Turn  flonitu  Prochyta  alta  tremit.    * 

jEn.  ix.  715. 

The  position   of  the    castle,    now    a 
prison,  is  very  fine,  commanding  from 


its  terrace  the  bay  of  Naples  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  bay  of  Gaeta  on  the 
other.  The  town  of  Procida  stretches 
up  the  slopes  of  the  castle-hill  from 
the  seashore  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitheatre, backed  and  interspersed 
with  vineyards,  orange-groves,  and  fruit- 
gardens.  The  houses,  with  their  flat 
terraced  roofs  and  their  out-door  stair- 
oases,  remind  the  traveller  of  many 
towns  in  modern  Greece.  On  the  E« 
the  coast  is  broken  into  two  bays  formed 
by  the  Punta  di  Monaci,  Punta  Pizzaca, 
and  Punta  Socciaro.  On  the  N.  point, 
called  Punta  di  Chiuppeto^  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  channel,  is  a  lighthouse 
with  a  fixed  light.  Beyond  the  Punta 
della  Serra,  on  the  W.  side,  there 
is  a  long  beach,  1J  m.,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  is  the  small  crescent- 
shaped  Isola  Vivara.  This  S.W.  por- 
tion is  rocky,  recalling  the  description 
of  Statius : — 

Hobc  videt  lnarlmen,  llli  aspera  Prochyta  paret 

Sylv.  u.  2. 

The  island  is  richly  cultivated  with 
vineyards  and  fruit-gardens,  which 
supply  the  markets  of  the  capital,  and 
constitute  a  source  of  the  prosperity  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  red  wines  are  of 
a  superior  quality;  but  its  chief  in- 
dustry consists  in^shipbuilding,  carried 
on  largely  here,  some  of  the  principal 
shipowners  of  S.  Italy  being  natives 
of  Procida.  Formerly  the  women  of 
the  island  were  seen  to  great  advantage 
in  the  old  Greek  costume  on  certain 
festival  days,  especially  that  of  S. 
Michael  on  29th  Sept.,  but  the  custom 
has  now  almost  entirely  died  out,  as 
also  that  of  dancing  the  tarantella  to 
the  sound  of  the  timbrel,  except  to 
order. 

Juvenal  preferred  the  solitude  of  this 
island  to  the  dissipations  of  the  Su- 
burra: — 

.  .  .  Ego  vel  Prochy  tarn  prapono  Suburr». 

iii.  5. 

In  the  13th  cent,  it  was  the  property  of 
John  of  Procida,  the  principal  actor  in 
the  *  Sicilian  Vespers,*  whose  posses- 
sions were  confiscated  by  Charles  I.  r 
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bat  were  restored  on  the  conclusion  of 
peace  between  Charles  IL  and  James 
of  Aragon. 

A  road  leads  from  the  landing-place 
to  the  Piazza,  and  thence  to  the  castle, 
whence  there  is  a  glorious  view  over 
the  island  and  the  sea.  Descending 
from  the  castle,  a  road  leads  through 
the  centre  of  the  island  in  3}  hrs.  to 
the  little  Bay  of  Chiaiolella,  whence 
Ischia  can  be  reached  in  a  boat  in  f  hr. 

On  leaving  the  landing-place  of  Pro- 
cida  the  steamer  coasts  round  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  island,  past  the 
lighthouse  above  mentioned,  and  the 
olive-clad  little  island  of  Vicara,  whose 
crescent-shape  shows  it  to  be  an  old 
crater,  torn  by  some  convulsion  of 
nature  from  its  neighbour  Procida. 

We  now  approach  the  precipitous 
rock  on  which  stands  the  Castle  of 
Ischia  like  a  sentinel  guarding  the 
approach  to  the  island,  whose  beauti- 
fully varied  outline,  clothed  with  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  and  crowned  by  the 
commanding  ridge  of  Epomeo,  presents 
one  of  the  most  lovely  pictures  it  is 
possible  to  conceive.  Stopping  to  land 
passengers  at  the  town  of  Ischia,  the 
capital  of  the  island  (p.  351),  the 
steamer  proceeds  along  the  N.  coast, 
past  the  Bdgno  d* Ischia  (p.  351)  to 
Casamicciola,  the  usual  place  of  de- 
barkation for  visitors  to  the  island,  as 
it  is  the  nearest  point  to  the  best  hotels. 
Sometimes  in  summer  the  steamer  goes 
on  to  Forio,  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  the 
island. 


c.  General  Description  of  the 
Island  of  Ischia. 

The  Island  of  Ischia,  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Pithecusa,  JEnaria,  and 
Inarime,  is  the  largest  in  the  vicinity 
of  Naples,  from  which  it  is  distant 
20  m.  Its  circumference  is  about  20  m., 
exclusive  of  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast. 
The  length  is  5£  geog.  m. ;  the  breadth, 
'u  the  widest  part,  is  about  4.     The 


total  population  of  the  island  is  about 
24,000. 

Before  Vesuvius  resumed  its  activity, 
in  the  1st  cent  of  onr  era,  Ischia  was 
the  principal  site  of  volcanic  action 
in  South  Italy.  The  Monte  Epomeo, 
the  Epopos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Epopeus 
of  the  Latin  poets,  which  rises  grandly 
near  the  centre  of  the  island,  appears 
to  have  acted  chiefly  by  lateral  erup- 
tions, for  there  is  not  a  trace  of  lava 
near  its  summit,  while  several  volcanic 
vents  may  be  distinctly  traced  on  its 
flanks  and  in  various  parts  of  its 
declivities.  On  *  the  N.  and  W. 
the  island  slopes  gradually  down  to 
the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  beach, 
while  on  the  S.  and  E.  it  plunges 
into  it,  forming  abrupt  and  often  lofty 
precipices. 

The  History  of  Ischia  at  an  early 
period  is  intimately  associated  with  its 
volcanic  action ;  and  the  connection  of 
these  phenomena  with  the  mythology 
of  antiquity  has  invested  the  island 
with  a  charm  peculiarly  it£  own.  A 
Greek  colony  from  Chalcisand  Erythrea 
settled  in  the  island  previous  to,  or 
simultaneous  with,  the  foundation  of 
Curaee.  The  settlers  attained  great 
prosperity,  but  are  said  to  have  been 
afterwards  compelled  by  constant  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  agency  to  leave  the 
island,  and  settle  on  the  opposite  coast 
at  Cumse.  These  outbursts  are  probably 
the  same  that  are  mentioned  by  Timseus, 
who  lived  about  262  B.C.,  and  re 
corded  a  tradition  that  shortly  before 
his  time  Mt.  Epomeus  vomited  fire  and 
ashes,  and  that  the  land  between  it  and 
the  coast  was  thrown  forcibly  into  the 
sea,  which  receded  3  stadia,  and  then 
returned,  overflowed  the  land,  and  ex- 
tinguished the  fire.  These  events  are 
also  related,  with  some  variation,  by 
Pliny,  who  mentions  a  tradition  that 
Epomeo  emitted  flames  *,  that  a  village 
was  swallowed  up  ;  that  a  marsh  was 
created  by  one  of  the  earthquakes  which 
accompanied  the  eruption,  and  that  Pro- 
cida was  detached  by  another.  A  colony 
established  by  Hieron,  the  tyrant  of 
Syracuse,  no  doubt  after  his  great 
naval  victory  over  the  Etruscans  in 
B.C.  474,  was  also  driven  away  from 
the  island  by  volcanic  outbursts.    The 
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Neapolitans  subsequently  colonised  the 
island,  and  remained  till  the  Romans, 
at  an  unknown  period,  took  possession 
of  it.  Julius  Obsequens  mentions  an 
eruption  in  B.C.  92 ;  and  the  local 
historians  assert  that  other  volcanic 
convulsions  occurred  in  the  reigns  of 
Titus,  Antoninus  Pius,  and  Diocletian. 
The  last  eruption  took  place  in  1302, 
when  a  stream  of  lava  issued  from  the 
N.E.  base  of  Monte  Epomeo,  which 
ran  into  the  sea  near  the  town  of  Ischia. 
The  more  remote  volcanic  outbursts 
in  the  island  were  poetically  ascribed 
to  the  struggles  of  the  imprisoned  giant 
Typhosus  (Pind.  Pyth.  i.  18).  Homer's 
description  of  the  struggles  of  Typhous 
in  Arimi  is  a  perfect  picture  of  volcanic 
phenomena : — 

Tata  &'  vmtrr*tKu£<,  Ait  ok  Tepiruwpavvy 
Xwofieuw,  ore  t'  ap^t Tv^xatC  yalav  ifidaajf 
Eiv  'Aptpotf,  o0t  fauxi  Tvtfxaios  c/u/xei'ai  evea?. 

II.  II.  781. 

Virgil,    adopting    Homer's    tradition, 

gave  Typhosus  to  Ischia,  and  Enceladus 

to  iEtna, 

Darumque  cubile 
lnarime  Jovis  Imperiis  imposta  T  yphoeo. 

jEn.  ix.  715. 

The  ancient  name,  Pithecvsa,  was  po- 
pularly derived,  by  the  Koman  poets 
from  vitrixot,  because  the  island  was 
said  to  be  inhabited  by  monkeys. 

Inarimem  Prochy taraque  legit,  sterilique  locatas 
Colle  Pithecuisas,  haJbitantum  nomine,  dictas. 

Ovid.  Met.  xtv.  80. 

But  Pliny  the  naturalist  with  more 
probability  attributes  it  to  the  pottery 
(*i4u)  manufactured  in  the  island. 
Pithecwa  non  a  simiarum  multitudine 
(ut  aliqui  existimavere)  sed  a  figlinis  doli- 
orim  (iii.  12).  The  name  AUnaria,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  was  derived  by  the 
poets  from  its  having  been  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  fleet  of  JSneas.  Ischia 
is  a  corruption  of  the  word  Isola,  under 
which  name  the  island  is  mentioned 
in  ecclesiastical  records  of  the  8th 
cent. 

After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire 
Ischia  followed  the  fortunes  of  the 
capital  In  813,  and  again  in  847,  it 
was  attacked  by  the  Saracens;  in  1135 
it  was  sacked  by  the  Pisans,  while  on 


their  way  to  Amalfi.  In  1101  Henry 
VI.  took  possession  of  it.  In  the  reign 
of  his  son  Frederick  II.,  Caracciolo, 
his  general,  allowed  himself  to  be  burnt 
alive  in  the  Castle,  rather  than  surren- 
der it  to  the  Guelph  troops  of  Otbo 
IV.  In  1282  Ischia  joined  Sicily  in 
the  revolt  against  Charles  I.  In  1299 
Charles  II.  recovered  the  island,  and 
punished  the  inhabitants  for  their  re- 
bellion by  sending  400  soldiers  to  cut 
down  their  trees  and  vineyards.  In 
1389  Ladislaus  defeated  Louis  II.  of 
Anjou  in  a  battle  fought  near  the  crater 
of  Monte  ltotaro.  In  the  15th  cent. 
Alfonso  I.  seized  and  fortified  it  in  the 
war  against  Joanna  II.  He  expelled 
the  male  inhabitants,  and  forced  their 
wives  and  daughters  to  marry  his  sol- 
diers. At  his  death  in  1458,  Giovanni 
Toreglia,  the  cousin  of  Lucrezia  d'Ala- 
gui,  proclaimed  himself  an  adherent 
of  King  Renato,  and  held  the  island 
against  Ferdinand  I.  till  1463,  when  he 
sold  it  to  the  crown  for  50,000  ducats. 
In  1495  Ferdinand  II.  retired  to  Ischia 
with  his  aunt  Joanna,  who  had  just  be- 
come his  bride  in  her  14th  year,  aban- 
doning Naples  to  his  rival  Charles  VIII. 
The  king  arrived  before  the  castle  of 
Ischia,  with  his  retinue  in  14  galleys ; 
but  the  castellan,  Giusto  della  Cau- 
dina,  a  Catalonian,  refused  to  admit 
him.  He  consented  at  last  to  admit 
the  king  and  queen  alone.  Ferdinand 
then  landed,  but  he  had  no  sooner  set 
his  foot  within  the  castle  than  he  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  the  faithless  cas- 
tellan on  the  spot,  an  act  which  so 
astonished  the  garrison  that  they  of- 
fered no  opposition  to  the  landing  of 
the  royal  retinue.  In  1501  his  uncle 
and  successor  Frederick  retired  to 
Ischia  with  his  queen  and  children, 
accompanied  by  his  sisters,  Beatrice, 
the  widow  of  Mattheus  Corvinus  King 
of  Hungary,  and  Isabella,  the  widow 
of  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti.  They  re- 
mained in  the  castle  till  the  king  pro- 
ceeded to  France,  and  surrendered  him- 
self to  Louis  XII.  in  person,  fo  that 
the  castle  of  Ischia  may  be  said  to 
have  witnessed  the  extinction  of  the 
Aragonese  dynasty.  The  island  was 
pillaged  in  1544  by  Barbarossa,  who 
carried  away  4000  inhabitants;   wr 
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captured  by  the  Duke  deGwse  in  1647; ' 
wm  occupied  by  Lord  NeUon  in  the  > 
present  cent. ;  and  afforded  brief  refuse  j 
to  Muret  on  his  flight  to  Fiance  in ! 

The  Marquis  of  Pescara,  the  con- 
queror of  FrancU  I.,  was  born  in  the 
cattle  of  Uchia,  in  1489.  His  sister 
Costanza  defended  it  during  the  war 
which  preceded  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada,  and  refused  to  capitulate  to 
the  forces  ot  Louis  XII.,  although 
commanded  to  do  so  by  her  king,  to 
whom  she  afterwards  afforded  a  shel- 
ter in  the  same  castle,  the  only  spot  in 
the  kingdom  which  ber  heroism  had 
enabled  him  to  call  his  own.  As  an 
acknowledgment  of  her  services,  the 
government  of  the  island  was  settled 
on  her  family,  who  retained  it  till  1734. 
In  1520  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  widow 
of  Pescara,  retired  to  Iscbia  to  mourn 
the  loss  of  her  husband.  Her  genius, 
her  virtues,  her  piety,  her  beauty  are 
immortalised  bv  Michael  Angelo,  by 
Bembo,  and  Anosto.  the  last-named  of 
whom  also  celebrates  the  good  looks, 
the  strength,  the  valour,  the  prudence, 
the  liberality,  and  the  clemency  of 
her  husband.—  OrU  Fur.,  xxxiii.  28, 29 ; 
xxxvii.  18. 

In  1548  Mary  of  Aragon,  the  widow 
of  the  Marchese  del  Vasto,  cousin  of 
the  great  Pescara,  followed  the  example 
of  vittoria,  and  sought  a  home  in  Uchia 
in  the  eventide  of  a  life  which  seemed 
never  to  grow  old  Her  autumn,  says 
Pierre  de  Brantome,  surpassed  the 
spring  of  the  most  beautiful  of  other 
women;  aud  wheu  she  had  reached 
her  60th  year,  her  charms  were  still 
so  irresistible  that  the  grand  Prior  of 
France  fell  in  love  with  her. 

The  delightful  situation  of  this 
island  and  it*  charming  olimate  have 
attracted  numerous  visitors  in  all  ages, 
and  the  fid  lowing  description,  written 
probably  in  a  letter  to  Pope  by  Bishop 
Berkeley,  who  frequently  declared  that 
one  of  the  happiest  summers  he  ever 
enjoyed  was  passed  in  Ischia  in  1717, 
pves  no  exaggerated  picture  of  this 
lovely  islandi  whose  fasciuating  in- 
\ueuoe  is  as  peaceful  as  ever : — "  The 
ilaud  Inarime  is  an  epitome  of  the  whole 
irM,  containing  within  the  compass  1 


of  18  aailes  a  wonderful  variety    of 
hills,  vales,  ragged  rocks,  fruitful  plains, 
and  barren  mountains,  all  thrown  to- 
gether in  a  most  romantic  oonfaskm. 
The  air  is,  in  the  hottest  season,  con- 
stantly refreshed  by  cool  breezes  from 
the  sea;    the  vales  produce  excellent 
wheat  and  Indian  corn,  but  are  mostly 
covered  with  vineyards    interspersed 
with  fruit-trees.    Besides  the  common 
kinds,  as  cherries,  apricots,  peaches,  &c, 
they  produce  oranges,  limes,  almonds, 
pomegranates,  figs,  water-melons,  and 
many   other   fruits    unknown  to   our 
climates,  which  lie  everywhere  open 
to  the  passenger.     The  hills  are  the 
greater  part  covered  to  the  top  with 
vines,  some  with  chestnut  groves,  and 
others  with  thickets  of   myrtle  and 
lentiscus.  .  .  .  But  that  which  crowns 
the  scene  is  .  .  .  Mons  Epomens.    Its 
lower  parts  are  adorned  with  vines  and 
other  fruits;    the  middle  affords  pas- 
ture to  flocks,  of  goats  and  sheep ;  and 
the  top  is  a  sandy  ^pointed  rock,  from 
which  you  have  the  finest  prospect  in 
the  world,  surveying  at  one  view,  be- 
sides several  pleasant  islands  lying  at 
your  feet,  a  tract  of  Italy  about  300 
miles  in  length,  from  the  promontory 
of  Antium  to  the  Cape  of  Palinurus." 

The  Climate  of  Iscbia  is  mild  and 
genial,  and  the  position  of  Casamicciola, 
sheltered  as  it  is  from  the  hot  S. 
winds,  and  opeu  to  the  cooling  N.  and 
W.  breezes,  makes  it  the  pleasantest 
and  most  salubrious  residence  for  the 
summer  months  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Naples  — ^fer  superior,  in  thi6  respect, 
to  Sorrento.  For  the  same  reason,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  so  much  to  be  recom- 
neadVd  in  winter.  The  hottest  months 
are  July  and  August,  but  the  highest 
mean  temp,  is  79°,  and  the  greatest  heat 
90° — in  fact,  it  is  always  in  summer 
from  5°  to  10°  cooler  at  Casamicciola 
than  at  Naples. 

The  Mineral  Waters  are  the  strongest 
and  most  efficacious  in  Europe.  No 
spot,  indeed,  in  the  world  contains  such 
a  number  of  hot  springs ;  and  many  are 
allowed  to  run  to  waste,  which  would 
make  the  fortune  of  any  town  in  con- 
tinental Europe.  They  issue  from  the 
ground  at  a  very  high  temperature,  and 
contain  unusually  large  quantities  of 
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the  hydrochlorates,  sulphates,  and  car- 
bonates of  soda,  combined  with  salts  of 
magnesia,  lime,  and  occasionally  of 
potash,  and  a  considerable  volume  of 
carbonic  acid  gas.  They  are  especially 
efficacious  in  obstinate  and  severe  cases 
of  rheumatism.  For  their  especial  and 
several  characteristics,  see  under  the 
headings  of  Casainicciola  and  Lacco,  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  villages  most  of 
them  are. 

Besides  the  waters,  there  are  sand- 
baths  of  great  power,  and  hot-air  and 
vapour  ones  varying  in  temperature 
from  140°  to  180 J  Fahr.  Some  of  the 
waters  now  in  use  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  as  Strabo,  Fliny,  and 
other  writers  describe  the  qualities  for 
which  they  are  still  remarkable ;  and 
several  bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions  re- 
cording them  have  been  found  in  the 
island.  Many  treatises  have  been 
written  upon  them,  of  which  the  first 
known  one  is  that  of  Giulio  Jaselino, 
in  1588,  which  describes  40  springs, 
including  all  the  principal  ones  now 
in  use.  Among  those  published  in  the 
present  cent,  may  be  mentioned  the 
works  of  Prof.  Lancelotti,  M.  de  Rivaz, 
and  Dr.  Cox,  with  analyses  of  the 
waters,  and  their  analogies  with  the 
more  familiar  springs  of  Northern 
Europe. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  such 
powerful  agents  as  these  waters  should 
not  be  employed  without  previous 
medical  advice  from  doctors  who  have 
some  knowledge  of  them,  and  their 
continued  use  should  be  regulated  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  local  doctor, 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  their  effects 
and  action. 

The  regular  Bathing  Season  com- 
mences in  June  and  continues  till 
September,  but  the  waters  can  be  em- 
ployed at  other  periods,  greater  care 
only  being  necessary  to  avoid  exposure 
to  cold  after  taking  the  bath.  The  best 
hotels  and  villas  have  every  convenience 
for  invalids,  including  bath-rooms  and 
means  for  procuring  the  mineral  waters, 
so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  visiting 
the  bathing  establishment  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  springs.  The  daily 
communication  with  Naples  admits  of 
medical  aid  being  quickly,  summoned 


in  case  of  necessity.  There  is  but  one 
so-called  road,  and  those  who  cannot 
walk  or  ride  donkeys  must  be  carried 
about  in  portantine,  but  there  are  level 
walks  in  the  vineyards  round  some  of 
the  hotels.  There  is  good  sea-bathing 
on  the  marinas  of  Casamicciola  and 
Lacco,  where  temporary  huts  are 
erected  for  the  purpose. 

The  Soil  of  the  island  is  extremely 
fertile,  and  richer  than  any  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Naples.  Its  products 
are  now  pretty  much  what  they  were 
when  described  by  Bishop  Berkeley  as 
quoted  above.  The  greater  part  of  the 
cultivated  ground  is  occupied  with  vine- 
yards, the  grapes  from  which  produce 
a  white,  slightly  acrid,  wine :  it  would 
be  excellent,  if  made  with  proper 
care.  Some  purple  grapes  are  grown 
at  the  village  of  Forio,  from  which  is 
made  a  strong  red  wine,  something  like 
coarse  port.  Few,  however,  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  at  any  rate  to  the  foreign 
visitor,  are  produced  on  the  island,  and 
meat,  vegetables,  and  other  articles  of 
food,  have  to  be  procured  every  day,  or 
as  occasion  may  require,  from  the  mar- 
ket at  Naples.  The  Flora  of  the  island 
will  generally  prove  very  interesting  to 
the  botanist.  Many  rare  ferns  and 
orchids  are  found  in  the  woods ;  the 
aloe  and  the  prickly  pear  grow  luxu- 
riantly in  the  hedges;  and  the  caper 
climbs  wild  along  the  walls.  Two  tro- 
pical plants  have  been  found,  the  Pteris 
longifolia  (a  native  of  Jamaica  and  His- 
paniola),  and  the  Cyperus  polystachus  (a 
native  of  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Arabia,  and  Africa).  Both  these  plants 
are  foreign  to  the  climate  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  and  have  never  been  found  else- 
where out  of  the  tropics.  They  were 
first  discovered  in  1803,  near  the futnaroli 
of  Frassi,  on  the  declivity  of  Epomeo, 
above  the  village  of  Casamicciola,  and 
of  Cacciuto,  on  Monte  Taborre. 

The  Geology  of  the  island  is  not  with- 
out an  interest  of  its  own.  The  oldest 
rocks  hitherto  discovered  consist  of 
a  blue  argillaceous  marl,  which,  in 
its  external  characters,  resembles  the 
subapennine  or  tertiary  marls  of  Nor- 
thern and  Central  Italy.  Here  it 
contains  also  numerous  marine  shells ; 
but  as  a   considerable   proportion   of 
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them  belong  to  species  still  Hying  in 
the  Mediterranean,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  refer  the  age  to  a  "very  recent  period 
of  the  great  Pleiocene  deposit.  These 
blue  marls  underlie  the  most  ancient 
rolcanic  rocks,  showing  that  the  latter 
were  erected  whilst  the  sea  covered 
the  country.  They  are  found  in 
many  of  the  deep  ravines  descending 
from  Monte  Epomeo;  near  Moro- 
pano  they  may  be  seen  at  an  elevation 
of  1600  feet  above  the  sea;  and  at  the 
base  of  the  Monte  Ruceto,  on  the  N. 
Or  opposite  declivity  of  the  central 
peak,  where  they  are  worked  to  supply 
the  tile  and  pottery  works  of  Casamic- 
ciola.  They  also  underlie  the  trachyte 
lava  of  Monte  Taborre,  near  where  the 
hot  springs  and  vapours  of  Cacciuto 
issue  from  them.  The  older  volcanic 
tufa,  which  forms  a  considerable  mass 
of  the  island,  and  its  highest  peaks,  is 
in  every  respect  similar  to  that  of 
Naples  and  other  parts  of  the  Campi 
PhlegTsei.  Upon  it  rest  the  more 
modern  volcanic  rocks,  which  have 
pierced  through  it,  in  the  form  of 
lava-currents,  incoherent  dejections  of 
pumice,  cinders,  and  ashes;  and  the 
modern  craters,  such  as  the  Monte 
Rotaro  and  Montagnone,  two  very  per- 
fect cones  of  eruption  between  Bagno 
d' Ischia  and  Casamicciola.  As  regards 
actual  currents  of  lava,  one  descends 
from  Monte  Rotaro,  forming  the  Monte 
Taborre  and  the  high  bluff  on  which 
the  Campo  Santo  stands ;  another  from 
the  base  of  the  Montagnone  forms  the 
headland  at  the  entrauce  to  the  port  of 
Bagno  d'Ischia;  but  the  grandest  of 
all  is  that  which  forms  the  promontory 
at  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island,  and 
which,  commencing  at  the  Monte  di 
Marecocco,  ends  in  the  Capes  of  Caruso 
and  La  Cornacchia,  composed  of  tra- 
chyte, offering  a  bare  and  sterile  sur- 
face. It  is  probable  that  this  current 
issued  from  the  semicircular  depres- 
sion at  the  base  of  Epomeo,  which 
forms  the  plain  W.  of  the  village  of 
Lacco,  the  walls  of  which  are  of  an- 
cient pumicean  tufa.  Of  modern  erup- 
tions, the  only  one  that  is  known 
to  have  taken  place  within  the 
historical  period  is  that  of  Arso,  which, 
as  already  stated,  dates  from  a.d  1302, 


and  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Bagno 
to  the  town  of  Ischia,  where  it  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  breadth.  This  current 
ends  in  the  abrupt  Punta  UoUna  on  the 
sea,  and  extends  inland  for  about  1-J  m. 
as  far  as  a  place  called  he  Cremate, 
where  it  is  seen  issuing  iu  a  cascade- 
like form  from  a  fissure  without  any 
crater.  The  lava  is  a  perfect  trachyte 
of  a  darker  colour  than  that  of  Monte 
Taborre.  Its  surface  is  singularly  ste- 
rile. Some  attempts  have  been  made 
to  establish  vegetation  upon  it  by  filling 
up  its  crevices  with  earth,  on  which 
grow  a  few  stunted  stone-pines  and 
plants  of  Spanish  broom.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  Coccineal  Cactus 
has  been  attended  with  more  success. 

The  Inhabitants  of  Ischia  are  a  very 
industrious  and  peaceable  lot — indeed, 
such  a  thing  as  robbery,  much  less  bri- 
gandage, is  seldom  heard  of  among 
tbem.  About  two-thirds  are  agricultu- 
rists, and  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
mainder are  employed  as  fishermen. 


d.  Casamicciola,  and  other  Towns 
in  the  Island. 

A  short  mole  runs  out  from  the 
marina  of  Ischia,  at  which  we  land  iu 
small  boats  from  the  steamer  (20  c). 
Thence  a  climb  of  k  hr.  (donkey,  £  fr. ; 
portantina,  2  fr.)  leads  to  the  straggling 
village  of  Casamicciola,  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  which  are  the  princijial 
hotels. 

Casamicciola  (3958  Inhab.%  a  pic- 
turesque village  on  the  high  ground 
between  the  marina  of  the  same  name 
and  that  of  Lacco. 

Hotels. — H.  Bellevtte,  kept  by  Saverio 
Zavota,  in  a  beautiful  situation,  over- 
looking the  Bay  of  Lacco,  and  with 
charming  views  of  the  island,  the  sea, 
and  the  opposite  coast;  clean  and 
comfortable;  the  rooms  well  adapted 
for  families,  and  especially  for  invalids, 
many  of  them  having  fireplaces,  a  great 
thing  in  winter:  cuisine  fair;  good 
baths;  charges  high  in  the  summer: 
pension,  io  fr.  a  day ;  families  at  more 
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moderate  terms;  previous  agreement 
necessary.  This  hotel  has  the  advan- 
tage— a  great  one  in  summer — of  a 
northern  aspect,  and  of  possessing  two 
or  three  nice  level  walks  in  the  vine- 
yards which  surround  it.  The  pro- 
prietor was  long  resident  in  England. 
Garibaldi  stayed  here  when  recovering 
from  his  wound  in  1863. — H.desEtran* 
gers,  formerly  known  as  the  Piccola  Senti- 
nella,  kept  by  Dombre,  on  the  S.  decli- 
vity of  the  hills  between  Casamicciola 
and  Lacco;  clean  and  comfortable; 
the  landlady  an  Englishwoman;  very 
obliging;  charges  moderate;  pension, 
7  fr.  a  day.  The  southern  aspect  of 
this  hotel  makes  it  rather  warm  in 
summer. — H.  delta  Sentinella  Grande, 
in  a  beautiful  situation,  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  hill  between  Lacco  and 
Casamicciola,  commanding  lovely  views 
N.  and  S.,  and  over  the  mainland: 
accommodation  and  comfort  not  well 
spoken  of;  charges  moderate ;  pension, 
tifr. 

Pensions  and  Lodgings. —  Villa  SauvS, 
with  good  though  southern  aspect,  a 
fine  view,  and  capital  garden :  pen- 
sion, 8  fr. —  Villa  Jlivaz,  close  to  the 
above,  pension,  8  fr.  There  is  a  large 
lodging-house  in  connection  with  and 
close  to  one  of  the  bathing  establish- 
ments ;  bat  its  situation,  in  a  deep  con- 
fined ravine,  without  view  or  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  renders  it  undesir- 
able. There  are  plenty  of  houses  to  let 
during  the  bathing  season,  and  in  many 
of  these  very  economical  arrangements 
can  be  made  for  a  lengthened  stay ; 
or  visitors  can  take  their  own  servants 
and  cater  for  themselves,  employing 
one  of  the  messengers  who  go  to  Naples 
regularly  every  morning  by  the  early 
boat  to  purchase  what  they  need  from 
the  market  there. 

Donkeys. — Large,  strong,  and  very 
sure-footed,  1  fr.  an  hour,  along,  with 
buonamano  to  driver,  who  acts  as  gnide. 
Boats.^- 2  to  3  fr.  an  hour.  Post  and 
Telegraph  Office  in  the  village;  letters 
sent  and  delivered  daily,  unless  bad 
weather  prevents  the  steamers  running. 
Physician. — Doctor  Antonio  Menella,  a 
native  of  the  island,  who  is  thoroughly  I 


« well  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  mineral  waters,  and 
their  action  on  different  diseases. 

Baths.— Mineral    Waters. — The  most 
important  mineral  springs  rise  about 
£  m.  from  the  village  of  Casamicciola, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Epomeo,  in  a  ravine 
called  the  Vallone  Chubrasco.    The  most 
celebrated  is  the  Acqua  di  Quryitello* 
containing  considerable  proportions  of 
carbonate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  free  carbonic    acid 
gas.    The   temperature  is  162°  Fahr. 
This  water  possesses  great  efficacy  in 
diseases     of    nervous    irritability,    in 
sciatica,  paralysis,  gout,  chronic  rheu- 
matism, scrofulous  swellings,  internal 
diseases  caused  by  local  atony,  and  in 
external  ulcers  and  gunshot  wounds. 
Opposite  the  springs  is  the  hospital, 
founded   in   1601    by  the  Monte  delta 
Misericordia  of  Naples  for  poor  patients 
either  from  the   city  hospitals  or  else- 
where, for  whom  there  is  accommoda- 
tion   for  400;    there    are    30    baths. 
There  are  two   large    establishments 
with  private  baths  on  the  source   of 
the  Gurgitello.  that  of  Sig.  Belliazzi, 
under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Menella,  and 
that  of  Sig.  Manzi ;  both  are  handsomely 
fitted  up,  each  with  marble  baths  and 
douches ;  the  former  especially.  There 
are  public  rooms  attached  to  each,  with 
extensive    sleeping    apartments    and 
boarding-house,  &c,  well  suited  for  in- 
valids who  cannot  move  about,  but  not 
for  pleasure-seekers,  being  in  a  low  con- 
fined situation  without  any  view,  little 
air,  and  in  a  situation  far  from  healthy. 
Near  the  Gurgitello  is  the  Acqua  di 
Cappone,  so  called  from  its  possessing 
the  smell  of  chicken  broth.    It  is  taken 
internally,  and  is  in  repute  in  visceral 
affections.    It  differs  from  the  Gurgi- 
tello in  the  strength  of  its  mineral  in- 
gredients and  in  its  temperature,  which 
is  only  98°  Fahr.    The  Acqua  di  Bagno 
Fresco,  called  also  A.  del  Occhio,  which 
rises  near  the  Cappone,  is  an  alkaline 
water  of  the  same  class,  used  in  dis- 
eases of  the  eyes.    It  is  also  in  favour 
with  the  Ischian  ladies  for  its  property 
of  whitening  the  hands.    Opening  into 
the  Valle  Ombrasco  are  the  picturesque 
ravines  called  the  Val  di-  Tamburo  and 
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the  ValdiSinigalia.  The  former  derives 
its  name  from  the  noise  produced  by 
the  Acqua  di  Tamburo,  which  contains 
such  large  quantities  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  that  its  escape  is  accompanied  by  a 
sound  resembling  that  of  a  drum.  This 
water  varies  in  temperature  from  155° 
to  210°  Fahr.    At  the  entrance  of  the 
same  valley  is  the  Aequo,  Ferrata,  which 
is  now  neglected.    The  Acqua  Aurifera- 
Argentea  is  a  very  ancient  spring,  com- 
memorating by  its  name  the  belief  of 
the  early  colonists  that  it  contained 
gold  and  silver.    In  the  Val  di  Sini- 
galla,  rising  in  the  bed  of  the  RusctUo 
della  Pera,  is  the  Acqua  Spenna-pollastro, 
a  water  with  a  temperature  varying 
from  167°  to  180°.    It  derives  its  name 
from  its  singular  property  of  softening 
the  skin  of  fowls,  and  so  rendering 
easy  the  operation  of  plucking.    The 
Acqua   Colata,  with  a  temperature  of 
178",  is   a   strongly  alkaline    water, 
which  the  peasantry  use  for  bleaching 
linen.    The  Acqua  Cociva,  with  a  tem- 
perature varying  from   178°  to  190°, 
derives  its  name  from  its  use  in  cook- 
ing, for  which  purpose  the  peasantry 
collect  it  in  holes  excavated  in  the 
earth.    The  Acqua  della  Sciatica  gushes 
from  the  top  of  a  rock  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley.    It  has  a  temperature  of 
144J,  but    it  is  now    superseded  by 
waters  of  greater  power.     In  another 
ravine  on  the  W.  of  Casamicciola  is 
the  Acqua  della  Rita,  which  had  great 
celebrity  in  the  16th  cent.    Its  tem- 
perature at  the  source  varies  with  the 
season  from  149°  to  158  D.    It  is  em* 
ployed  externally  in  local  weakness 
arising  from  "sprains  and    fractures; 
the  peasantry  use  it  in  washing  and 
cooking.    Higher  up  and  behind  the 
Hotel  Bellevue,  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Monte  Epomeo,  are  the  Fumaroli  and 
Stufe  de  Frassi  and   di  Monticeto,  the 
former  emitting  vapour  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  126°,  the  latter  at  that  of  203°. 
Casamicciola   is   celebrated  for  its 
manufactures    of    bricks,  tiles,    and 
pottery  in    general,  which    are    ex- 
ported to  Naples,   the  kilns  extend- 
ing  along    the   shore   to    the   Punta 
di  Perrone,  the  clay  employed  being 
-ght  from  the  ravines  descending 
Monte  Epomeo. 


Excursions. — Very  pleasant  walks  and 
drives  can  be  taken  over  the  island  from 
Casamicciola.  Some  of  the  most  in- 
teresting excursions  are  :  —  1.  The 
ascent  of  Monte  Epomeo— donkey  and 
boy,  5  fr.  2.  To  the  town  of  Ischia, 
by  Hagno  d'Ischia,  and  returning  by 
Monte  Rotaro,  2  fr.  3.  To  Forio,  by  the 
main  road,  returning  by  Lacco,  2  fr. 
4.  The  tour  of  the  entire  island,  G  fr. 

The  Ascent  of  Monte  Epomeo  may  be 
made  by  a  good  walker  direct  from 
Casamicciola  up  the  steep  mountain 
path  in  1J  hr.  If  the  usual  road  for 
donkeys  is  followed  it  will  take  from 
2i  to  3  brs.  Following  this  road, 
we  pass  by  the  bathing  establish- 
ments of  Casamicciola,  and  a  short 
distance  farther  on  along  the  road  to 
Ischia,  turn  to  the  rt.,  up  a  rough 
winding  road  which  brings  us  to  JItnte 
Rotaro  on  the  1.  This  most  per- 
feet  specimen  of  an  extinct  crater  is 
well  worth  turning  aside  to  see.  Its 
sides  are  thickly  clothed  with  the 
arbutus,  the  myrtle,  the  broom,  the 
lentiscus,  and  other  trees.  "Such  is 
the  strength  of  its  virgin  soil,"  says 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "that  the  shrubs 
have  been  almost  arborescent ;  and  the 
growth  of  some  of  the  smaller  wild 
plants  has  been  so  vigorous,  that 
botanists  have  scarcely  been  able  to  re- 
cognise the  species."  This  crater  is 
supposed  to  nave  been  raised  by  the 
eruption  which  expelled  the  Erythraean 
colony.  The  torrent  of  lava  thrown 
out  from  its  base  crosses  the  road 
between  Ischia  and  Casamicciola,  and 
may  be  traced  to  the  sea  by  the  masses 
of  pumice  and  ashes  which  encumber 
the  surface.  A  torrent  has  broken 
down  the  N.  of  the  cone,  where  its 
structure  may  be  examined.  It  is 
composed  of  beds  of  scoriee,  pumice, 
and  lapilli,  in  which  vast  blocks  of  tra- 
chyte are  imbedded.  A  winding  path 
leads  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  crater. 

The  road  now  skirts  the  W.  side  of 
Monte  Rotaro,  and  passes  on  the  1.  the 
fine  extinct  crater  of  Monte  Moutag- 
none.  Beyond  is  a  beautiful  view  over 
the  sea  to  Capri.  Leaving  the  road, 
we  turn  up  a  path,  skirted  for  some 
distance  by  an  aqueduct,  which  con- 
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veys  water  from  Epomeo  to  the 
town  of  Ischia.  The  vineyards  are 
now  left  behind,  and  the  way  lies 
through  chestnut  groves,  and  then  over 
hare  rocky  ground.  Skirting  the  S.  side 
of  the  mountain,  beneath  the  principal 
peaks,  we  ascend  in  zigzags  to  the 
Hermitage  of  S.  JSicola,  by  which  name 
the  mountain  is  more  generally  known. 
It  is  a  sort  of  underground  monastery, 
formerly  occupied  by  several  monks ; 
but  now  tenanted  by  a  solitary  an- 
chorite, who  keeps  a  visitors  book,  in 
which,  ou  payment  of  a  small  fee,  the 
traveller  may  inscribe  his  name.  The 
best  point  of  view  is  from  the  Belve- 
dere, a  sort  of  rocky  battlemented 
platform,  a  few  yards  higher  than  the 
hermitage.  The  panorama  that  here 
spreads  itself  out  before  one,  on  a  clear 
day,  is  most  glorious.  To  the  S.  and 
W.  the  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  sea, 
in  which  lie  floating  the  rocky  islets  of 
Ponza  and  Ventotene ;  on  the  N.  the 
coast  line  is  visible  as  far  as  the  Cir- 
cean  Promontory,  and  the  eye  rests  in 
turn  on  Terracina,  Gaeta,  Cumae,  the 
Bays  of  Pozaraoli  and  Naples,  and 
Vesuvius,  the  whole  backed  by  the 
snowy  range  of  the  Abruzzi.  Farther 
to  the  £.  lie  Sorrento  and  Capri, 
and  beyond  Monte  S.  Angelo  glistens 
the  Bay  of  Salerno.  Immediately  at 
one's  feet  the  island  falls  away  steeply 
on  the  N.  in  luxuriantly  clad  slopes 
down  to  the  sea,  and  on  the  S.  spreads 
itself  out  less  abruptly,  but  more  rug- 
gedly, till  it  ends  in  a  rocky  beach  line. 
The  mountain  is  2616  ft.  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  may  be  ascended  from 
many  other  points  in  the  island,  the 
nearest  of  which  is  the  village  of 
Fontana,  1  m.  distant  on  the  S.,  thence 
Forio  can  be  reached,  and  Casamicciola, 
which  makes  an  agreeable  change  in 
the  road,  either  going  or  returning. 
The  direct  descent  to  Casamicciola 
may  be  accomplished  in  an  hour. 

The  Tour  of  the  Island  will  take 
about  8  hrs.  In  describing  it  we  shall 
notice  the  principal  villages  of  the 
island,  all  of  whioh  lie  either  on  or 
close  to  the  road.  The  main  road 
leads  direct  round  the  base  of  Monte 
Epomeo  to  Forio.    It  is  worth  while, 


however,  to  diverge  to  the  it.,  and 
descend  to 

Laooo  (1593  Inhab.),  a  pretty  vil- 
lage, beautifully  situated  in  a  cove 
on  the  seashore  below  Casamicciola. 
It*,  population  are  chiefly  employed  in 
the  tunny  fishery,  and  in  the  making 
of  straw  hats  and  baskets.  Just  out- 
side the  village,  to  the  N.,  are  the  ch. 
and  convent  of  >V.  EeMtuta,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  island,  whose  festival,  a 
great  event  in  the  year,  takes  place 
on  the  17th  of  May.  The  body  of  the 
saint,  who  suffered  martyrdom  in 
Africa,  by  being  inclosed  alive  in  a 
case,  and  thrown  into  the  sea,  was  cast 
ashore  in  the  little  bay  of  S.  Montana, 
beyond  the  present  ch.,  where  grows  in 
the  sandy  soil  a  flower  (Squilla  mari- 
tima),  called  by  the  islanders  the  Giglfo 
di  Santa  Restitute  from  the  tradition 
that  it  first  sprang  up  on  the  spot  where 
the  body  of  the  saint  was  cast ;  they  also 
say  that  it  will  not  grow  anywhere  else. 

The  high  land  N.  of  Lacco,  the  Monte 
di  Vico,  is  formed  of  tufa ;  off  its  point 
a  Tunnara  is  laid  down  every  year,  from 
May  to  October,  when  large  numbers  of 
tunnies  and  sword-fish  are  caught  The 
principal  spring  at  Lacco,  the  Acqua 
di  S.  £estitatat  temp.  135°,  rises  near 
the  convent,  and  is  collected  for  use  in 
a  convenient  building,  where  the  sand- 
baths,  for  which  Lacco  is  celebrated, 
may  also  be  taken.  It  contains  a 
larger  proportion  of  muriate  of  soda 
and  muriate  of  potash  than  any  other 
water  in  the  island,  and  consequently 
requires  to  be  used  with  caution.  It  is 
a  powerful  agent  in  the  cure  of  obstruc- 
tions, rheumatic  affections,  paralysis, 
and  diseases  of  the  joints.  The  Acqua 
Regina  Isabella  rises  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  106°  in  the  garden  of  the  con- 
vent. It  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  free  carbonic  acid  gas  than  any 
water  in  the  island,  except  the  Gurgi- 
telhy  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  muriate  of 
soda.  It  is  valuable  in  affections 
arising  from  a  want  of  tone  of 
the  system,  in  scrofulous  diseases, 
and  in  dyspepsia.  The  Stufe  di  S. 
Lorenzo,  on  the  ridge  which'  bounds 
the  valley  of  S.  Montana*  W.  of  Lacco, 
near  the  road  to  Forio,  is  one  of  the 
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most  celebrated  in  the  island.  It  is  a 
natural  vapour-bath,  heated  by  steam 
issuing  from  crevices  in  the  trachytic 
rock  at  a  temperature  of  135°.  The 
Acqua  di  8,  Montana  rises  at  the  foot  of  the 
lava  current  which  has  flowed  from  the 
Monte  Marecocco,  which  forms  the  N.W, 
extremity  of  the  island.  Its  temperature 
is  131°,  and  its  medicinal  properties 
correspond  with  those  of  S.  Restituta. 
The  ground  around  its  source  is  so  hot 
that  it  raises  the  thermometer  in  a  few 
seconds  to  122°.  On  the  seashore  at 
Lacco  also,  the  sand,  which  is  black 
and  shining,  is  at  all  times  so  hot  that 
a  hole  made  in  it  becomes  instantly 
filled  with  water  at  the  temperature  of 
112°.  Near  the  small  islet  called 
CapitellOy  off  the  marina  of  Lacco 
and  at  Mezzaoiaf  it  is  sufficiently 
hot  to  raise  the  thermometer  to  171°. 
Not  far  from  Lacco,  on  the  E.  side 
of  Monte  Vico,  was  a  large  block  of  lava, 
bearing  a  Greek  inscription,  recording 
the  construction  of  a  fortified  wall  by  the 
Syracusan  colonists,  before  they  were 
driven  out  by  the  eruptions.  This  very 
interesting  record  has  been  lost,  the 
fishermen  having  removed  it  to  sink 
their  nets  during  the  tunny-fishing 
season  off  the  adjoining  headland. 

The  road  from  Lacco  passes  over 
the  lava-stream  of  Monte  Marecocco, 
forming  the  promontories  of  CornaccJUa 
and  Carusay  at  the  S.  ridge  of  which  is 
the  Hermitage  of  Monte  Virgin*)  to 

Forio  (6176  Inhab.;  Lodgings  in  the 
town  and  neighbourhood),  the  residence 
of  the  larger  lschian  proprietors,  occu- 
pying a  picturesque  position  on  the  W. 
coast,  and  with  a  thriving  little  port. 
It  is  3  m.  distant  from  Casamicciola, 
and  2  from  Lacco. 

At  Ceriglio,  one  of  the  suburbs,  in 
the  Villa  Paolone,  is  the  Acqua  di  Fran* 
cesco  /.,  rising  at  a  temperature  of 
113°,  and  resembling  the  A.  Cappone 
in  its  smell  of  chicken-broth.  It  is 
used  in  dyspepsia  and  weakness  of  the 
stomach,  in  visceral  obstructions  of  a 
chronic  character,  and  in  hysterical 
affections.  The  Acqua  di  Citara  rises 
1  m.  S.  of  Fork),  in  a  sandy  bay  near 
the  high  point  called  the  Capo  delV  fm- 


peratore.  It  varies  in  temperature, 
according  to  the  season,  from  115°  to 
124°;  in  some  years  it  rises  to  140°. 
Its  name,  derived,  as  Dr.  Ziccardi  sug- 
gests, from  KvHiptov,  indicates  its  ancient 
celebrity,  justified  by  modern  experi- 
ence, in  the  cure  of  sterility  and  in 
various  forms  of  uterine  disease.  It  is 
strongly  aperient.  Near  its  source,  are 
hot  wells  and  ancient  vapour-baths, 
which  date  probably  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  colonists";  but  they  are  now 
disused.  Monte  Epomeo  may  be  as- 
cended from  Forio,  as  it  may  also  from 
Casamicciola ;  but  the  ascent  is  easier 
by  way  of  Panza.  There  are  several 
mediaeval  towers  at  Forio,  some  square, 
others  round,  and  an  unusual  number 
of  churches,  with  numerous  neat  private 
residences,  showing  the  prosperity  of 
the  place. 

The  view  from  the  platform  of  the 
ch.  of  S.  Francesco,  close  to  the  sea, 
is  very  pretty. 

Striking  inland,  we  reach,  in  2£  m. 
from  Forio, 

Panza,  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  vineyards  on  the  S.  W.  slopes 
of  Epomeo.  It  was  a  favourite  resort 
when  the  Aragonese  kings  had  their 
villa  in  its  neighbourhood ;  it  is  now 
inhabited  chiefly  by  agriculturists. 
The  road  now  strikes  up  the  hill  and 
becomes  little  better  than  a  very  rough 
mountain  path.  In  2  m.  Serrara  is 
reached,  and  in  1  m.  farther  Fontana, . 
whence  the  summit  of  Epomeo  is  only 
1  m.  distant.  The  views  seaward  from 
this  point  of  the  road  are  very  lovely. 

The  road  now  descends  to  the  next 
village, 

Moropano,  2  m.  from  Fontana. 
Below,  but  nearer  Serrara,  is  the  pro- 
montory of  Sant'  Angelo,  crowned 
by  the  ruins  of  a  tower,  which 
was  destroyed  by  the  British  troops 
when  they  evacuated  the  island  m 
1809.  Near  the  head  of  the  ravine, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  bridge 
of  Moropano,  is  the  Acqua  di  2v«- 
troli.  Numerous  Latin  inscriptions, 
dedicated  to  the  Nymphce  Nitrodee,  have 
been  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  It 
issues  from  the  lava  at  a  temperature 
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of  86°,  and  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  iron.  It  is 
much  valued  in  diseases  of  the  kidneys 
and  in  hypochondriasis,  and  is  sup- 
posed by  Jasolino  to  be  the  cause  of  the 
longevity  of-  the  peasantry  of  the  dis- 
trict, who  resort  to  it  as  a  remedy  for 
all  kinds  of  maladies.  In  a  ravine  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Marina  of 
Marontiy  is  the  Acqua  a*  Olmitello,  which 
contains  a  large  proportion  of  the  car- 
bonates of  soda,  magnesia,  and  lime,  the 
sulphate  and  muriate  of  soda,  and  a 
quantity  of  free  carbonic  acid  gas*  It 
is  useful  in  visceral  obtructions,  in 
renal  and  urinary  affections,  and  in 
cutaneous  and  other  diseases  dependent 
on  a  disordered  state  of  the  liver.  The 
peasantry  use  it  in  injections  to  the 
ears  in  cases  of  deafness.  In  the  ad- 
joining ravine  of  Cavascura  is  the 
Acqua  di  PetreUes,  which  bears  a  strong 
analogy  to  the  Gurgitello  at  Casamic- 
ciola :  it  rises  at  a  temperature  of  203°, 
and  is  used  in  chronic  rheumatism.  On 
the  shore,  near  the  Punta  di  S.  Angelo, 
are  several  emanations-  of  hot  vapour, 
of  such  power  that  the  sand  in  which 
they  occur  raises  the  thermometer  to 
212°.  Farther  on,  at  the  little  village 
from  which  they  derive  their  name, 
are  the  Stufe  di  Testaccio.  In  one  of 
the  fissures  from  which  the  hot  air  issues 
the  temperature  is  196°,  but  that  of  the 
other  sources,  when  closed,  is  not  more 
than  122°. 

The  next  village  we  come  to  is 
Barano,  1  m.,  whence  a  road  leads 
across  the  island  by  Monte  Rotaro  to 
the  Bagno  di  Casamicciola.  Beyond, 
on  the  E.,  is  the  cone  of  Monte  di 
Vezza,  and  between  that  and  the  town 
of  Ischia  the  Monte  CampagnanQ,  from 
which  an  ancient  stream  of  lava  may 
be  traced. 

Passing  through  a  narrow  valley, 
the  end  of  which  is  crossed  by  the 
aqueduct  which  conveys  the  water 
from.  Epomeo  to  Ischia,  we  reach  the 
small  village  of  S.  Antonio,  and  thence 
in  3  m.  from  Barano, 

Ischia  (6497  Inhab.— Inn :  Lactmda 
Kobile  in  the  Piazza),  the  capital  of  the 
island.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  bat 
it  has  never  recovered  its  prosperity 


since  the  eruption  of  a.d.  1302.  Its 
Castle  (permission  to  enter  to  be 
obtained  from  the  commandant),  built 
by  Alfonso  I.  of  Aragon,  stands  on  a 
lofty  isolated  rock  of  volcanic  tufa 
and  ashes.  It  rises  out  .of  the  sea 
opposite  the  island  of  Vivara,  and  is 
connected  with  the  mainland  by  a  mole 
constructed  on  a  narrow  isthmus;  the 
view  from  it  is  very  fine.  The  town 
stretches  along  the  coast  from  this 
mole  as  far  as  the  Punta  Molina,  the 
termination  in  the  Bea  of  the  lava- 
current  of  1302. 

The  road  which  we  now  follow  by 
the  marina  of  Mandra  crosses  the 
trachyte  current  called  the  Lava  deW 
Arso,  produced  by  the  eruption  of  1302. 
This  lava,  which  contains  a  large  quan- 
tity of  feldspar,  is  still  barren  like  the 
recent  lavas  of  Vesuvius.  There  is  no 
crater,  properly  speaking,  now  visible, 
but  the  point,  bearing  the  significative 
name  of  Le  Cremate,  from  which  it 
issued,  is  marked  by  a  depression  in 
the  surface,  and  by  the  vast  heaps  of 
scoria?  which  surround  it.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  mouth  from  the  sea  is 
1£  m.  Francesco  Lombardi  and  Ponta- 
nus,  who  have  left  a  description  of  the 
eruption,  say  that  it  lasted  two  months, 
that  many  inhabitants  were  destroyed, 
and  others  fled  to  the  continent.  Pon- 
tanus  had  here  a  villa,  of  which  we 
find  a  memorial  in  the  Acqua  di  Pon* 
tano,  situated  in  a  garden  supposed  to 
have  formed  part  of  the  villa.  Jaso- 
lino, who  describes  it  under  the  name 
of  the  "  A.  del  Giardino  del  Pontano" 
extols  its  efficacy  in  cases  of  gravel, 
strangury,  &c.  Since  his  time  it  has 
fallen  into  disuse ;  the  temperature  is 
93°. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  lava 
current  is 

Bagno  d' Ischia,  1  m.  from  Ischia. 
Ferdinand  II.  erected  a  villa  on  the 
heights  here,  and  reduced  the  small 
lake,  supposed  to  have  been  a  vol- 
canic crater,  into  a  refuge  harbour. 
The  situation  of  the  latter  is  very 
beautiful ;  on  one  side  of  its  shores  is 
the  bath  establishment,  and  a  neat 
modern  church,  above  which  rise  th 
gardens  of  the  once  royal  villa.  On ' 
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N.E.  of  this  little  harbour  are  the  Punta 
di  S.  Pietro,  and  the  village  of  Bagno, 
consisting  of  a  row  of  shops  and  fisher- 
men's dwellings.  The  ascent  to 
Monte  Epomeo  is  easily  made  from 
here  by  a  path  between  the  volcanic 
cones  of  Montagnone  and  Monte 
Rotaro.  There  are  2  springs  which 
constitute  the  Bagno  d*  Ischia,  under 
the  names  of  the  Acqua  della  Fontana 
and  the  Acqua  del  Fornello,  They  rise 
from  different  sources,  but  are  identical 
in  their  mineral  characters,  containing 
muriate  of  soda  combined  with  the  car- 
bonates of  soda  and  magnesia,  and  free 
carbonic  acid  gas.  These  are  the  waters 
to  which  Strabo  is  supposed  to  allude 
in  his  description  of  certain  baths  at 
Ischia,  which  were  considered  a  cure 
for  stone.  They  are  highly  stimulat- 
ing, and  are  used  in  diseases  which  are 
complicated  with  atony,  in  sluggish 
ulcers,  scrofulous  swellings,  and  rheu- 
matic affections  of  the  joints.  Their 
temperature  varies  from  131°  to  1383. 
A  bath-house  has  recently  been  erected 
here  for  the  convenience  of  visitors.  On 
the  high  ground  above  the  lake  is  the 
fine  extinct  crater  of  Montagnone  ;  and 
on  the  N.W.  the  Monte  Taborre f  sepa- 
rated by  a  ravine  from  the  more  ancient 
one  of  Monte  Rotaro,  which  has  been 
already  described  in  the  ascent  of 
Epomeo.  Monte  Taborre  is  com- 
posed of  trachytic  lava,  resting  on  a 
bed  of  clay,  in  which  are  found  marine 
shells  of  some  species  still  living  in 
the  Mediterranean.  On  the  shore  at 
the  E.  base  of  the  Punta  della  Scrofa 
is  the  Acqua  di  Castiglione.  Its  tem- 
perature is  167°  at  its  source,  and 
from  100°  to  104°  in  the  reser- 
voir. The  sand  on  the  shore  near 
it  is  so  hot  that  it  raises  the  ther- 
mometer in  a  few  minutes  to  212°,  and 
there  is  a  hot  spring  in  the  sea  itself  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  beach.  The 
water  of  Castiglione  is  a  tonic  aperient, 
and  is  much  used  in  stomach  com- 
plaints caused  by  a  languid  state  of  the 
intestinal  canal.  The  Stufe  di  Castig- 
lione,  situated  on  the  hills  above  the 
baths,  are  vapour-baths  which  issue 
from  orifices  in  the  lava,  at  a  tern- 
perature  of  122°  in  the  lower,  and 
of  133°    in  the   upper   stufa.     The 


Stufe  di  Caccwto  issue  from  the  lava 
which  flowed  from  Monte  Taborre, 
and  are  of  the  same  character  as  those 
of  Castiglione,  their  temperature  being 
160°.  The  noise  of  the  water  boiling 
beneath  the  rocky  surface  may  be  dis- 
tinctly heard.  From  the  base  of  Moute 
Taborre  the  road  descends  to  the  Ma- 
rina of  Casamicciola,  lined  by  the  brick- 
works ;  or  by  keeping  along  the  higher 
ground  and  passing  through  the  Bagni 
di  Casamicciola,  the  hotels  can  be 
reached  without  descending  to  the  sea- 
side. 


ROUTE  145. 

NAPLES  TO  CAMP0BA8SO  AND  TERMOLI, 
BT  SOLOPACA  ;  WITH  EXCUR8ION8  TO 
BOIANO  AND  THE  TREMITI  ISLANDS. 


Naples  to 
Solopaca  (Rail)    .... 

Posts. 

Kil. 

70 

Solopaca  to  San  Lupo     .     .     , 

!    l 

18 

&  Lapo  to  Morcone  .     .     . 

.    l 

18 

Moroooe  to  S.  Giuliano  .     . 

.    1 

18 

S.  Giuliano  to  Campobasso  .     . 

1 

18 

Oampobasso  to  Campolieto  .     . 

1* 

22 

Gampolieto  to  Caaacalenda  . 

.    H 

26 

CasacaJenda  to  Vatrano  .     .     , 

,  a 

26 

Vairano  to  Termoli  .     .     .     , 

.  it 

31 

English  m. 

162  = 

247 

A  rly.  is  projected  from  Naples  to 
Termoli,  which  will  diverge  from 
the  line  to  Benevento  at  Solopaca, 
whence  it  will  follow  the  line  of  the 
post-road  to  Tepino,  running  then  to 
near  Bojano,  beyond  which  it  will 
traverse  the  central  chain  of  the 
Apennines  into  the  upper  valley  of  the 
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Biferno,  to  follow  that  river  to  Termoli 
on  the  Adriatic,  leaving  Campobasso 
and  Larino  on  the  rt.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  form  the  most  direct  line 
from  Naples  to  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
kingdom. 

Conveyances  for  Campobasso  and 
Termoli  will  be  found  at  Solopaca 
Station ;  they  do  the  whole  distance  in 
18  hrs. ;  fare  15  fr.  For  the  route  by 
rail  as  far  as  Solopaca  see  Rte.  146. 

From  Solopaca  Stat,  an  ascent  of 
4  m.  brings  us  to 

Guardia  di  Sanframondi,  or  Guardia 
del  Sole  (4596  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  com- 
manding a  most  extensive  view  of  the 
course  of  the  Caiore  and  the  Volturno»of 
the  valley  of  Faicchio  and  its  numerous 
Casali  on  the  rt.,  above  which  rise  the 
broken  peaks  of  the  Matese  ;  in  front 
is  the  fine  group  of  Taburno,  the 
lower  slopes  of  which  are  clothed 
with  vineyards  and  olive  plantations,  as 
in  the  days  of  Virgil,  and  the  higher 
regions  with  rich  pastures ;  but  the 
vast  forests  that  once  clothed  it  have 
disappeared. 

Juvat  Ismara  Baccho 
Conserere,  atque  olea  magnum  vestire  Tabar- 
num.  Viug.  Gear.  u.  37. 

Ac  velut  ingenti  Site,  sumroove  Taburno, 
Cum  duo  converste  inlmica  in  pnelia  tauri 
Frontibus  incurrunt,  etc. 

JEru  xn.  715. 

The  simplest  plan  for  a  tourist  who 
does  not  proceed  to  Campobasso,  but 
is  desirous  of  seeing  Guardia  and 
the  beautiful  scenery  surrounding  it, 
and  of  returning  to  Naples  the  same 
evening,  will  be  to  start  from  Naples  by 
an  early  train  for  Solopaca,  and  there 
order  a  light  carriage  to  meet  him  at 
the  station. 

A  good  road  of  3  m.  leads  from 
Guardia  to  Cerreto.  We  follow  the 
upper  side  of  the  mountain  to  8,  Lupo, 
a  village  where  the  province  of  Moliae, 
or  Sannio,  is  entered.  After  a  tedious 
succession  of  ascents  and  descents,  as  far 
as  the  village  of  Ponte  Landolfo,  passed 
on  the  rt.,  a  road  branches  off  which 
leads  to  Lucera  and  Troia  (Rte.  146) : 
from  here  a  descent  brings  us  to  the 
valley  of  the    Tamaro,  leaving  1&  m. 


on  the  1.  the  town  of  Morcone.  The 
road  follows  the  course  of  the  Ta« 
maro  to  the  post-station  of 

Sepmo.  The  village  3  m.  off  the  road 
on  the  1.  preserves  the  name  of  Scepit\umt 
one  of  the  most  important  towns  of  Sam- 
nium,  which  offered  a  determined  resist- 
ance to  the  Consul  Papirius  Cursor,  who 
at  last  subdued  it  and  put  to  the  sword 
most  of  its  inhab.  Under  Nero  it  re- 
ceived a  colony  and  became  a  munici- 
pium.  Its  ruins  are  2  m.  N.W.  of 
the  modern  village,  at  a  place  called 
Altilia.  The  outer  wall  of  reticu- 
lated masonry  is  still  perfect ;  its  gates 
are  flanked  with  square  towers ;  there 
are  remains  of  a  theatre,  a  subter- 
ranean aqueduct,  &c.  On  the  E.  gate  is 
an  inscription  containing  an  admoni- 
tion to  the  magistrates  to  protect  the 
drovers  of  the  flocks  in  their  annual 
passage  through  the  town,  as  .great 
complaints  had  reached  Rome  of  the 
conduct  of  the  soldiers  and  inhab. ; 
it  is  now  illegible.  This  route  is  still 
followed  by  the  shepherds  in  their  an- 
nual migrations  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Abruzzi  to  the  plains  of  Apulia. 

1  S.  Giuliano  (2369  Inhab.),  on  the 
top  of  a  hill. 


EXCUR8ION  TO  BOIANO. 

[2  m.  after  passing  the  post-station  of 
S.  Giuliano  a  road  branches  off  near 
the  watershed  between  the  Tamaro  and 
Biferno  on  the  1.  to  Boiano  and  lsernia, 
and  connects  the  road  to  Campobasso 
and  Termoli  with  the  high  road  of  the 
Abruzzi.  Another*  branching  off  on 
rt.,  leads  by  Jelsi  and  Volturara  to 
Lucera  and  Foggia,  and  opens  a  com- 
munication between  this  mountainous 
district  and  the  Apulian  plains.  The 
road  on  the  1.  leads  by  a  winding 
descent  into  the  valley  of  Boiano,  the 
Boviania  lustra  of  Silius  Italicus  (about 
8  m.),  through  wild  and  gloomy  scenery, 
broken  into  dark  ravines,  and  thickly 
clothed  with  forests. 
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10  m.  Boiano  (5706  Inhab.),  the 
ancient  Bovianum,  which  played  an 
important  part  during  the  contests 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the 
confederates  during  the  Social  War, 
and  the  seat  of  their  general  coun- 
cil after  the  fall  of  Corfinium.  It 
stands  on  a  rocky  hill,  one  of  the  last 
offshoots  of  the  Matese,  which  over* 
shadows  it  on  the  S.W.  so  completely 
as  to  deprive  it  of  the  sun  for  several 
months  in  the  year.  Its  fortifications, 
mentioned  by  Livy,  are  still  traceable 
on  the  side  of  the  Tifernus  in  the 
scanty  remains  of  its  walls  of  large 
polygonal  blocks,  with  the  smaller 
interstices  nicely  filled  up.  It  con- 
tinued as  a  municipium  under  the  Em- 
pire. It  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  853,  and  has  subsequently 
Suffered  severely  from  similar  com- 
motions. The  Biferno  that  flows  by 
it  abounds  with  trout.  The  ascent  of 
the  Matese  can  be  made  from  Boiano. 
The  modern  Boiano  is  supposed  by 
some  topographers  to  occupy  the  site 
of  Bovianum  Undeeumanonun,  and  that 
the  Bovianum  Vetus  was  near  Agnone, 
20  m.  farther  north. 

From  Boiano  the  road  ascends  the  it. 
bank  of  the  river,  passes  through  Can* 
talupo  (2590  Inhab.),  and  proceeds 
below  Pettorano  to 

16  m.  hernia.  (Rte.  143.)] 


From  the  post-station  of  S.  Giuliano, 
the  road,  passing  by  a  steep  ascent  over 
barren  hills,  •  leaving  the  village  of 
Inchkmiro  1  m.  on  1.  near  the  water- 
shed between  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Adriatic,  proceeds  to 

1  Campobasso  (14,090  Inhab. — Inn: 
La  Posta),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Molise,  situated  in  the  most 
dreary  scenery  of  the  province.  It  is 
supposed  by  some  geographers  to  mark 
the  site  of  ancient  Samnium.  The  cathe- 
dral is  a  fine  building,  and  the  ch. 
of  St.  Antonio  Abate  has  a  picture  of 
St.  Benedict,  said  to  be  by   Guercino. 


The  town  contains  a  small  theatre, 
and  palaces  of  the  provincial  gentry. 
The  ruined  castle  and  the  5  gateways 
with  their  antique  towers  give  it  a 
remarkable  aspect.  Campobasso  is  the 
central  mart  for  the  grain  trade  of  the 
province,  and  has  a  certain  reputation 
for  its  cutlery. 

From  Campobasso  the  road  proceeds 
to  Campolieto  (2274  Inhab.),  and  from 
there  to 

Casacalenda  (6248  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Calela^  where  Fabius  encamped  to  watch 
Hannibal,  who  had  taken  up  his  winter 
quarters  at  Genmium,  which  stood  at  a 
spot  called  Gerione,  \\  m.  E.  It  was 
here  that  the  rashness  of  Minucius 
caused  an  engagement  in  which  the 
Roman  army  was  nearly  defeated.  6  m. 
farther  by  a  very  hilly  road  we  reach 

Larino  (5738  Inhab/},  the  see  of  a 
bishop  and  the  chief  town  of  a  district, 
retaining  the  name  of  Larinnm^  whose 
extensive  remains  are  at  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  the  modern  town,  and 
near  the  road  on  the  1.  Its  territory 
was  traversed  by  the  Consul  Claudius 
on  his  march  to  the  Metaurus  to  oppose 
the  progress  of  Hasdrubal,  and  by 
Caesar  on  his  advance  to  Brundu- 
sium  in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  Larinum 
was  the  birthplace  of  A.  Cluentius, 
known  by  Cicero's  oration  in  his  behalf. 
The  existing  remains  at  Larino  Vecchio, 
I  m^  N.  of  the  modern  town,  on  the 
summit  of  the  hill  of  Monterone,  consist 
of  an  amphitheatre,  2  temples,  baths, 
of  a  building  called  il  Palazzo  (possibly 
the  Curia),  and  other  public  and  pri- 
vate buildings,  attesting  its  former  im- 
portance. 

On  leaving  Larino  the  road  descends 
into  the  plain  called  il  Piano  di  Larino, 
in  which  is  the  post  station  of 

Vairano;  then  crossing  the  Cigno 
torrent,  and  afterwards  the  Biferno, 
the  large  village  of  Gvglwnesi  is  seen 
upon  the  hills  to  the  1. 

Termoli,  a  station  on  the  Ancona- 
Foggia  line  (see  Rte.  143). 
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THE  TREMITI  ISLANDS. 

These  islands,  the  Insula  Dhmedea, 
known  in  classical  mythology  for 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  companions 
of  Diomed  into  birds,  are  22  m.  N.E. 
of  the  promontory  of  Termoli.  The 
largest  of  them,  now  S.  Dotnenico,  the 
Insula  Diomedia  of  the  ancients,  called 
by  Tacitus  Trimcrus,  from  which  evi- 
dently the  present  name  of  the  group 
is  derived,  was  the  spot  selected  by  Au- 
gustus for  the  place  of  exile  of  his  grand* 
daughter  Julia,  the  wife  of  Lepidus, 
who 'lingered  in  it  for  20  years  until 
her  death.  It  was  here  that  Diomed's 
tomb  is  said  to  have  existed,  and  where 
there  was  m  shrine  to  his  memory. 
This  island  is  remarkable  for  its  forest 
of  Aleppo  pines  (Pinus  Halepensis). 
The  next  in  size  is  Capraraj  from  the 
wild  capers  which  grow  luxuriantly 
upon  it.  The  middle  one,  which  is  the 
smallest,  called  8.  Maria  or  8.  Nicola, 
is  the  place  where  Paulus  Warne- 
friduS)  better  known  as  Paulus  Diaconus, 
the  secretary  of  Desiderius  the  last  king 
of  the  Longobards,  was  exiled  by 
Charlemagne.  Charles  II.  erected  a 
fortress  on  this  island,  which  was  so 
much  strengthened  afterwards  by  the 
Lateran  canons  as  to  resist  successfully 
an  attack  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  1567. 
The  monastery,  founded  originally  by 
the  Benedictines  in  the  I  lth  cent.,  was 
suppressed  in  17R3,  and  since  1797  has 
been  used  as  a  prison. 

About  10  m.  £.  of  Caprara  is  the 
barren  and  deserted  island  of  Pianosa. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
mail  steamers  call  at  these  islands 
every  Wednesday,  on  their  way  to  An- 
cona  from  Naples,  and  every  Satur- 
day on  the  return  voyages.] 


ROUTE  146. 

NAPLES  TO  FOGGIA  (BY  AAIL),  BY  BEKE- 
VENTO;  WITH  EXCURSIONS  TO  CA- 
IAZZO,    AND    PIED1MONTE    D'ALIFE  J 


THE  LAKE  OF  AMSANCTU8. 


Naples  to  Casorfa  . 
Fratta  Grumo 
Sant  Antimo  .  . 
.  A  versa  .  .  . 
Marcianese  .  . 
Oaserta  .  .  . 
Maddaloni  .  . 
Talle  dl  Maddalonl 
Dugenta  .  .  . 
Amorosl  .  .  . 
Telese   (for  Piedimonte 

d'Alife)      . 
Solopaca    .     . 
S.  Lorenao  Maggiore 
Foate  4i  Beneveitto 
Vitulano    .     . 
Benevento 
Ponte  S.  Valentino 
Aploe   .     .     . 
liuoiialbergo  . 
Montecalvo 
Starza  .     .     . 
Arlano  (for  the  Lake  of 

Amsanctus) 
Savianuno  Grecl 
Montaguto 
Osara  ,  .  . 
Bo  vino.  .  . 
Glardinetto  . 
Cervaro  .  . 
Foggla       .     . 
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14 
16 
20 
29 
35 
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48 
64 
61 

65 

70 

77 

82 

89 

97 
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111 
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129 
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6 

9 
10 
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21 
26 
30 
33 
37 

40 
43 
41 
62 
56 
60 
61 
<$ 
73 
78 
86 

83 

91 

95 

97 

103 

107 

118 

123 


Trains  leave  the  Central  Station,  the 
same  as  that  for  Rome,  4  times  daily. 
The  express  train  doing  the  distance 
in  5£  hrs.,  and  the  ordinary  trains  in 
8  hrs.  Fares:  1st  cl.,  21  fr.  80  c. ; 
2nd  cl.,  1 »  fr,  25  c. 

Travellers  going  N.,  unless  they 
wish  to  pass  by  Florence,  will  find 
this  line  by  Foggia  and  thence  to 
Ancona  the  most  direct  and  conve- 
nient. It  is  also  the  only  through  rly. 
route  to  theS. — Bari,  Brindisi,  Otranto, 
Taranto,  &c. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  Naples  Stat, 
the  Hue  ascends,  and,  branching  off 
from  that  to  Koine  on  the  1.,  it  en- 
ters a  tunnel  of  586  yds.,  under  tb^ 
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great  extramural  cemetery  of  the  city, 
to  reach  the  plain  of  the  Campania, 
across  which  it  runs  as  far  as  Caserta. 

10  kil.  Casoria  Stat.,  the  village  on 
the  rt. ;  in  one  of  the  richest  districts 
of  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  here  covered 
with  poplars  and  elms  supporting  vines, 
stone-pines,  and  corn-fields. 

4  kil.   Fratta-Grumo  Stat.,  between 
the  villages  of  these  names. 
2  kil.  San?  Antuno  Stat. 

4  kil.  Aversa  Stat.  (21,  176.1nhab.) 
Founded  by  the  Normans  in  1030.  It 
has  acquired  celebrity  for  its  lunatic 
asylum,  the  Maddalena.  established  by 
Murat,  and  capable  of  containing  500 
persons.  This  institution  was  one  of  the 
earliest  to  throw  aside  restraints,  and 
to  rely  on  moral  influences  founded  on 
the  basis  of  occupation  and  amusement 
for  the  cure.  The  suppressed  Celestine 
convent  of  San  Pietro  a  Maiella  stands 
on  the  site  of  the  mediaeval  castle 
which  was  the  scene  of  the  murder  of 
Andrew  of  Hungary,  the  husband  of 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  by  whose  supposed 
connivance  he  was  called  out  of  his  bed 
to  receive  pretended  tidings  of  great 
urgency  from  the  capital,  and  strangled 
by  the  conspirators  in  the  garden  of  the 
convent.  The  church  of  S.  Lorenzo  has 
a  handsome  Lombard  facade. 

■ 

[About  2  miles  E.  of  Aversa  is  the 
village  of  S,  Elpidio,  where  some  ruins 
still  mark  the  site  of  the  Oscan  city 
of  Atella,  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Roman  literature  for  the  satirical  farces 
called  the  Fabuke  Atellance,  which  were 
represented  in  the  Oscan  language 
on  the.  Roman  stage  long  after 
Latin  was  the  prevailing  idiom.  These 
farces  are  supposed  to  have  been  the 
prototypes  of  the  performances  in  the 
theatre  of  San  Carlino  which  are 
so  popular  in  Naples  at  the  present 
day  ;  and  the  Neapolitan  Pulciuella  is 
regarded  as  the  lineal  descendant  of 
the  Oscan  Maccus,  so  well  known  by 
the  Pompeii  paintings.  The  pedigree 
of  the  immortal  Punch  may  therefore 
date  from  an  antiquity  more  remote 
than  Rome  itself. J 


The  wine  of  Aversa,  called  the 
Asprino,—- 

Quel  d'  Aversa  acldo  Asprtno 
Che  noD  so  s'  e  agresto,  o  vino. 

Bedi— 

is  often  prepared  and  sold  as  cham- 
pagne in  Italy  and  in  the  Levant. 
Between  this,  and 

9  kil.  MarcianUe  Stat.,  the  rail 
crosses  the  Canal  of  the  Lagni,  the 
lowest  part  of  the  plain,  before  reach- 
ing 

6  kil.  Caserta  Junct.  Stat,  (for  descrip- 
tion see  p.  305.)  Here  the  line  to 
Benevento  branches  off  from  that 
to  Naples  by  Cancello  on  the  Roman 
one,  and,  after  crossing  the  plain  near 
Galasse  on  the  site  of  the  Roman  stat., 
upon  the  Via  Appia,  of  Calasse,  ascends 
rapidly  between  deep  cuttings  in  the 
limestone  rock  the  hill  behind  Madda- 
loni,  during  which  there  are  splendid 
views  over  the  plain,  Vesuvius,  &c, 
until  it  penetrates  two  tunnels,  one 
of  nearly  half  a.  mile  long,  before 
reaching 

7  kil.  Maddaloni  Stat,  (see  p.  305) 
1  m.  from  the  town,  at  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge  of  hills  that  separates 
the  Campania  from  the  valley  of  the 
Isclero.  Leaving  this  stat.,  the  fine 
aqueduct  of  Valle  is  seen,  under  the 
lower  arches  of  which  the  rly.  as  well 
as  the  high  road,  passes  before  reach- 
ing 

6  kil.  Valle  di  Maddaloni  Stat. 
The  Carolina  Aqueduct  just  men- 
tioned, commonly  called  the  Ponte 
della  Valle,  or  di  Maddaloni,  conveys  the 
water  from  the  skirts  of  Mt.  Taburno  to 
the  Royal  Gardens  of  Caserta,  along  a 
circuitous  course  of  21  m.  The  sources 
of  the  stream  are  near  Airola  and  Fizzo. 
The  latter  place  was  also  the  source  of 
the  Aqua  Julia  carried  to  ancient  Capua. 
For  a  great  part  of  the  distance  the 
water  is  conveyed  by  underground 
channels  excavated  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains,  but  in  the  hollows 
aqueducts  have  been  constructed,  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  this  Ponte 
della    Valle,  between    Monte  Longano 
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and  Monte  Garzano.  This  aqueduct 
is  justly  the  pride  of  the  Neapolitans. 
It  consists  of  three  tiers  of  arches 
rising  to  the  height  of  about  190  ft, 
and  has  a  length  at  the  summit  of 
about  1820  ft  The  lower  tier  has  19 
arches,  the  middle  28,  and  the  upper 
one  43.  A  carriage  can  drive  along 
the  upper  tier.  This  gigantic  work  was 
begun  by  Charles  III.  from  the  designs 
of  Vanvitelli,  and  was  completed  by  his 
successor  Ferdinand  I. 

2  miles  farther  a  good  road  of  4  m. 
leads  on  rt.,  parallel  to  the  Isclero,  to 
S.  Agata  dei  Goti,  the  ancient  Saticola, 
and  from  there  another,  continuing 
along  the  same  stream,  through  a  de- 
pression in  the  hills,  to  Airola  and  into 
the  valley  of  Arpaia,  by  some  authors 
supposed  to  represent  the  Furculsc 
Caudinse  (see  p.  309). 

Descending  rapidly  from  Valle 
through  a  fertile  country  having  high 
mountains  on  each  side,  we  arrive  at 

6  kil.  Dugenta  Stat.,  about  1  m.  from 
the  banks  of  the  Volturno  on  I.  3  m. 
farther  the  rly.  reaches  the  Calore,  and 
then  crosses  the  river  oil  an  iron  bridge, 
which  it  follows  to 

7  kil.  Amorosi  Stat.  (1823  Inhab.), 
whence  a  road  to  Cernto  and  Piedi- 
monte  d'Alife,  or  from 

4  kil.  Telese  Stat;  on  the  1.,  and  close 
by  is  the  village  of  Telese,  near  a  sul- 
phureous spring  and  a  small  lake,  dig- 
nified  with  the  name  of  Lago  di  Telese. 
Telese  is  frequented  in  summer  by 
the  country  people  for  its  mineral 
waters.  Close  to  it  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Samnite  town  of  Telesia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied by  Hannibal,  and  afterwards  re- 
taken and  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  It 
received  a  colony  under  Augustus.  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Pontius  Telesinus, 
the  Samnite  general  who  joined  Marius, 
and,  after  defeating  Sylla,  was  routed 
and  slain.  In  the  9th  cent  Telesia  suf- 
fered severely  from  earthquakes,  and 
▼as  at  last  totally  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens. 

[A  road   of   6  m.   proceeds   from 


Telese  to  Cerreto  (6089  Inhab.),  a  town 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Titerno ; 
from  which,  by  a  tolerable  road  of  10 
m.  along  the  foot  of  the  Matese,  through 
the  villages  of  Faicckio,  Lauduni,  and 
8.  Potito,  we  reach 

Piedimonte  d'Alife  (7073  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  occupying  a 
commanding  position  at  the  foot  of  the 
Matese  group  of  mountains.  .  It  arose 
on  the  ruins  of  Alii  fee,  and  many  of  the 
principal  buildings  are  said  to  be  con- 
structed with  the  materials  of  that  city. 
The  views  from  here  command  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Matese,  the  Tifata, 
and  the  Taburno,  with  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Volturno  as  far  as  its  junction 
with  the  Calore.  Its  principal  building 
is  a  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Lauren* 
zana,  in  which  is  preserved  a  list  of 
the  chiefs  of  the  Caetani  family.  The 
Terano  torrent,  which  issues  from  a 
cavern  in  the  magnificent  ravine  called 
the  Val  <?  Inferno,  is  supposed  to  de- 
rive its  bright  and  abundant  waters 
from  the  Lago  del  Matese  by  subter- 
ranean channels.  It  supplies,  with  the 
other  torreuts  of  the  valley,  and  turns 
several  paper,  flour,  fulling,  and  copper 
rolling-mills.  There  are  some  cotton 
manufactures  in  the  town,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  the  vine  and  olive  supplies  an 
additional  source  of  wealth  to  its  indus- 
trious citizens.  The  oil  is  held  in  high 
repute,  and  one  of  the  wines  has  a  local 
celebrity  under  the  name  of  the  Pella- 
grello. 

Piedimonte  will  be  the  best  place  to 
make  the  ascent  of  the  Matese  from.  Thin 
group  of  mountains  is  nearly  70  m.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  its  highest  peak,  Monte 
Miletto,  6745  ft  high.  It  formed,  as  it 
were,  the  centre  of  the  ancient  Samnium, 
five  of  whose  principal  cities,  JEsernto, 
Bovianum,  Scepmum,  Telesia,  and  Allifa, 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  group.  A  path 
which  is  practicable  for  mules  leads 
over  it,  and  is  frequented  in  summer  as 
the  shortest  communication  between 
Piedimonte  and  Boiano.  After  passing 
the  villages  of  Castello  and  8,  GregoHo, 
crossing  the  Monte  Caprarello,  the 
path  becomes  much  steeper  till  it 
reaches  an  elevated  plain,  surrounded 
by  the  highest  peaks  and  clothed  ir 
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summer  with  rich  pasture.  In  the 
middle  of  this  plain  is  a  lake  about  3  m. 
in  circuit,  in  which  are  delicious  trout ; 
in  the  centre  there  is  a  wooded  island* 
The  ascent  from  Piedimonte  will  take 
nearly  5  hrs.,  and  the  descent  about  3, 
whether  it  be  to  Piedimonte,  or  on  the 
N.  side  to  Boiano. 

.  From     Piedimonte    a    continuous 
avenue  of  2  m.  of  poplars  leads  to 

Alife  (3201  Inhab.),  a  deserted- 
looking  village  in  a  swampy  hollow.  It 
oecupies  the  site,  retains  the  name,  and 
preserves  considerable  remains,  of  AUifa, 
a  city,  of  Samnium,  near  which  Fabius 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Sam- 
nites  in  B.C.  307.  Remains  of  its  ancient 
walls  (inclosing  a  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram) and  gates,  of  some  large  thermae, 
and  of  a  theatre  and  an  amphitheatre, 
still  exist.  From  Alife  a  road  of  9  m., 
along  the  1.  bank  of  the  Volturno,  fol- 
lows the  line  of  an  ancient  branch  of 
the  Via  Latino,  and  skirts  the  hills 
below  the  villages  of  S.  Aogelo  and 
Raviscanino  until  it  reaches  the  ferry 
over  the  Volturno  beyond  S.  Angelo, 
from  which,  proceeding  W.  by  Vairano 
(4000  Inhab.  \  it  joins  below  Pietra  the 
road  from  the  Abruazi  at  the  Caia 
nello  station  of  the  railway  (Rte.  140). 
Another  road  of  11  m.  leads  S.  to 
Caiazzo,  and  thence  to  Caserta.  It 
follows  the  Volturno  for  3  m.,  and 
then  ascends  along  the  Telia  valley  for 
8  m.  to 

Caiazzo  (5392  Inhab.),  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  striking  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding country.  It  stands  on  the 
site,  and  nearly  retains  the  name,  of 
Calatia,  an  important  town  of  Samnium, 
often  noticed  during  the  Samnite  wars. 
It  wds  still  a  considerable  place  under 
the  Empire.  In  the  market-place  are 
several  ancient  inscriptions,  and  some 
remains  of  its  massive  walls.  A  large 
cistern,  of  ancient  construction,,  supplies 
the  inhab.  with  water;  and  near  the 
high  road  is  a  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  Atilius  Calatinus,  celebrated  during 
the  first  Punic  war  as  Consul ;  he  was 
a  native  of  Caiazzo. 

From  Caiasio  a  road  proceeds  for 
3  m.  to  La  Scam,  where  the  Volturno 


is  crossed  by  a  ferry-boat.  Thence  it 
ascends  the  Gradillo,  and  passes  through 
a  wild  ravine  which  divides  the  moan- 
tains  Tifata  and  Collicola.  Skirting  S. 
Lencio,  it  runs  through  a  tunnel  under 
the  pleasure  grounds,  and  along  the 
park-wall  to  Caserta  (see  Exc  VI. 
from  Naples). 

A  .  bridle-path  of  6  m.  leads  up  the 
valley  of  the  Titerno  from  Cerreto  to 
Pietraroia,  on  the  slope  of  Mte.  Mutila 
(5612  feet),  one  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Matese  group,  composed  of 
limestone  of  the  Neocomian  or  Oolitic 
period,  which  contains  fossil  fishes  at 
Pietra  RqjaJ] 

l£  m.  beyond  Telese  the  Lake  of 
Telese  is  passed  on  the  rt.,  and  at  an 
equal  distance  farther  on  we  reach 

5kil.  Solopaca  Stat.  (4891  Inhab.),  on 
the  rt.  bank  of  the  Calore,  which  is 
here  crossed  by  an  iron  bridge ;  the 
village  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river.  From  here  branches  off  the 
post-road  to  Campobasso  and  Termoli 
(see  Rte.  145).  From  Solopaca  Stat, 
the  rly.  runs  for  the  whole  distance  to 
Benevento  along  the  same  bank  of  the 
Calore,  through  a  narrow  valley,  made 
under  circumstances  of  considerable 
difficulty,  passing  by 

7  kil.  S.  Lorenzo  Maggiore  Stat. 

5  kil.  Ponte  di  Benevento  Stat.,  where 
there  is  an  iron  bridge  over  the  Calore 
on  the  carriage-road  from  Maddaloni  to 
Benevento,  and 

7  kil.  Vitulano  Stat  (2672  Inhab.). 
There  is  a  ferry  near  this,  by 
which  the  villages  of  Vitulano,  &c., 
on  the  declivities  of  the  Monte 
Pentina,  are  reached.  This  part  of 
the  route  is  very  picturesque,  the 
line  changing  its  direction  from  S. 
to  N.,  the  carriage-road  to  Bene- 
vento crossing  the  hills  on  L  to  avoid 
the  bend  of  the  river.  Alter  leaving 
Vitulano  Stat,  the  picturesque  villages 
of  Foglianeee  and  Castel  Poto,  remark- 
able for  its  conical  limestone  peak,  axe 
passed,  and  a  short  tunnel,  on  emerg- 
ing from  which  we  enter  the  plain  at 
the  end  of  which  Benevento  is  seen. 
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8  kil.  Benevento  Stat.  (20,133  In- 
hab. — Inns  :  Locznda  di  GaHa,  in  the 
Piazza,  dirty; — Buffet  at  the  station, 
very  fair,  much  the  best  place  to  obtain 
refreshment  at.)  A  good  road  of  }m., 
on  which  runs  an  omnibus,  leads  to 
Benevento  and  the  Galore,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  handsome  bridge  of  45 
arches  erected  by  Pius  VI.,  whence  a 
newly-laid-out  street  passes  to  the 
Cathedral,  and  the  Corso  Vittorio 
Emanuele  leads  to  the  Castle  and 
highest  part  of  the  town. 

The  principal  objects  of  interest  in 
their  topographical  order  will  be  the 
Cathedral ;  the  Piazza  Orsini,  on  which 
is  its  handsome  fountain;  the  Arch- 
bishop's Palace ;  the  Corso,  off  which 
on  the  1.  a  narrow  street  leads  to  the 
Arch  of  Trajan;  the  Piazza  di  S. 
Bartolommeo  with  the  ch.  of  S.  Juve- 
nal is  ;  the  Liceo,  in  the  court  of  which 
are  some  ancient  marbles;  and  the 
Castle.  There  are  fine  views  from  the 
road  that  encircles  the  ancient  ram- 
parts :  by  that  on  the  N.  side  the  visitor 
can  return  to  the  Ponte  del  Calore.and 
to  the  rly.  stat,  without  re-entering 
the  town. 

Benevento  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Beneventum,  one  of  the 
principal  stations  on  the  Via  Appia, 
end  is  situated  upon  a  long  tertiary 
or  gravel  ridge  overlooking  the  valley 
of  the  Calore  on  the  N.  and  that  of 
the  Sabato  on  the  N.  Its  position, 
though  agreeable,  is  subject  to  a  damp 
and  uncertain  climate.  The  walls  by 
which  it  is  surrounded  are  2  m.  in  cir- 
cuit, and  have  8  gates ;  they  are  for 
the  most  part  of  the  ducal  and  me- 
diaeval period ;  indeed  little  remains  of 
more  ancient  time  except  the  cele- 
brated triumphal  arch.  The  Corso, 
or  principal  street,  runs  along  the  sum- 
mit of  the  ridge  from  the  Cathedral 
to  the  Castle,  and  off  it  to  rt.  and  I. 
branch  the  other  streets,  which,  al- 
though narrow  and  steep,  contain 
several  fine  buildings. 

Beneventum  was  founded,  according 
to  tradition,  by  Diomed,  or  by  Auson, 
the  aon  of  Ulysses  and  Circe,  and  was 
originally  called  McUeventum,  but  the 


name  appears  to  have  been  changed  to 
Beneventum  when  it  was  made  a  fioman 
colony,  B.C.  268.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  Republic  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant towns  of  Southern  Italy,  and 
during  the  early  Caesars  next  to  Capua 
in  importance.  From  Beneventum  the 
two  principal  branches  of  the  Via  Ap- 
pia diverged,  the  Via  Traiana  towards 
Apulia,  and  the  more  southern  through 
Venusia  to  Tarentum.  In  its  neigh- 
bourhood Pyrrhus  was  defeated  by  the 
Consul  M.  Curias,  and  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  twice  routed.  In  the 
5th  cent. '  Benevento  was  the  first  state 
which  assumed  the  rank  of  a  Lom- 
bard duchy,  and  it  gradually  increased 
until  it  comprehended  half  the  king- 
dam  of  Naples.  In  the  11th  it  was 
granted  to  Leo  IX.  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  III.,  in  exchange  for  the  pro- 
vince of  Bamberg,  and,  although  at 
various  times  temporarily  transferred  to 
other  masters,  it  had  always  returned  to 
the  Holy  See.  Now,  however,  it  forms 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same 
name.  Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Benevento  on  Talleyrand. 
Benevento  was  an  episcopal  see  in 
the  earliest  ages  of  the  Church,  its 
first  bishop  being  St  Potimus,  supposed 
to  have  been  a  disciple  of  St  Peter,  a.d. 
44.  It  was  erected  into  an  archbishop- 
ric in  the  10th  cent,  by  John  XIII.  If 
the  traveller  is  disappointed  with  the 
rather  miserable  appearance  of  Bene- 
ventum and  its  inns  and  eafes,  he  may 
.console  himself  for  the  slow  march  of 
improvement  by  remembering  the  fare 
and  reception  met  with  by  Horace : — 

Tendinitis  hino  recta  B«neventum,  ttW  sedulus 

hospes 
Pwne  areit,  macros  dum  turdos  versat  in  igne. 

Sat.  lib.  i.  v.  71,  72. 

The  Cathedral,  near  the  entrance  of 
the  town  from  the  station,  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Potimus,  and  must,  in  its  origin, 
have  been  a  very  interesting  Lom- 
bard edifice  ;  the  only  portions  of  that 
style,  however,  still  remaining  are 
the  facade  and  belltower,  the  in- 
terior having  been  completely  re- 
stored in  the  1 7th  century.  The 
round  arches  and  stumpy  columns  of 
the  front,  resting  on  crouched  human 
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figures,  are  probab'y  of  the  12th 
ceoty.:  the  central  doors  in  bronze, 
with  compartments  relative  to  scrip- 
ture history,  and  with  figures  in  relief 
of  saints  and  bishops,  are  supposed  to 
have  been  executed  at  Constantinople 
in  1150.  The  interior  consists  of  a 
wide  nave,  and  2  aisles  on  each  side, 
separated  by  white  marble  columns  of 
the  fluted  Doric  order,  but  evidently 
of  the  period  when  it  was  restored, 
although  it  is  probable  the  material 
was  derived  from  more  ancient  edi- 
fices. On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  high  altar  are  mediaeval  pul- 
pits or  ambones  supported  on  columns 
of  black  granite  and  marble,  with 
fanciful  capitals  executed  by  a  certain 
Nicholaiusin  1311.  The  columns  rest 
on  the  backs  of  animals.  The  choir  is 
raised,  but  there  does  not  appear  to  be 
any  crypt  beneath ;  there  are  no  works 
of  art  of  any  importance  in  the  ch.,  the 
paintings  all  mediocre,  and  sepulchral 
monuments  unimportant.  In  the  trea- 
sury beyond  the  sacristy  is  a  large  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  vestments  and 
church  plate.  There  is  a  small  library 
attached. 

On  the  walls  of  the  square  medi- 
aeval bell-tower,  which  is  detached,  are 
several  lioman  bas-reliefs, — amongst 
others  a  boar  of  the  present  domestic 
species  of  the  country,  adorned  for 
sacrifice.  The  boar  still  figures  in  the 
armorial  bearings  of  Benevento. 

On  one  side  of  the  Cathedral  is  the 
Piazza  Orsini,  with  a  fountain  sur- 
mounted by  a  statue  of  Pope  Benedict 
XIII.;  and  the  Palace  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, in  the  courtyard  of  which  are 
some  ancient  sculptures  and  inscrip- 
tions and  two  fragments  of  Egyptian 
obelisks  with  hieroglyphics.  Out  of 
one  corner  of  the  Piazza  Orsini  runs 
a  street  to  the  Porta  Rufina,  which 
leads  to  Monte  Sarchio  or  Caudium, 
by  which  probably  the  Via  Appia 
entered  the  town.  Returning  to  the 
Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele,  where  are 
the  principal  shops,  a  side  street,  Via 
del  Arco  di  Trajano,  leads  on  1.  to 

Trajan's    Triumphal  Arch,  or  Porta 

Aurei,  which   once  spanned  the  Via 

-via,  as  it  now  does   the  road  to 


Foggia.    It  is  the  finest  and  heat 
served  of  all    the  triumphal  arches 
existing,  superior  even  from  itsadmrr- 
aWe  details  to  that  of  Titos  at  Bonne.  It 
consists  of  a  single  marble  arch  for 
the   roadway,   each    front   decorated 
with  sculptures  representing  the  Pacini 
wars  of  the  emperor  and  his  apotheosis. 
The  vault  of  the  gateway  is  covered 
with  square  rosette  panels,  and   the 
sides  with   tolerably   preserved    bas-- 
reliefs ;  on  each  front  is  the  beautifally 
cut  inscription,  showing  that   it  was 
erected    by   the   Roman   senate    and 
people,  fortissimo   pr'mdpi  Trajan*  in 
the  7th  year  of  his  reign,  aj>.  112. 
On  each  side  of  the  dedicatory   in- 
scription are  high  reliefs,  and  below 
a  rich  double  cornice.  The  keystones  of 
the  arch  have  Victories;  on  each  side  are 
figures,  bearing  standards,  of  the  apo- 
theosis of  the  Emperor,  which  are  con- 
sidered amongst  the  very  finest  speci- 
mens of  Roman  art  which  have  been 
handed  down  to  us. 

A  narrow  street  leads  from  the 
Porta  A  urea  to  the  Piazza  del  Teatro, 
in  which  stand  the  principal  theatre 
(Teatro  Vittorio  Emanuele)  and  the 
church  of  8,  Jiwenaiis  or  Santa  Sofia. 
On  each  side  of  the  square-headed 
mediaeval  entrance  are  two  ancient 
cippolino  columns  with  good  Corinth- 
ian capitals,  and  over  it  a  bas-relief 
of  the  15th  centy.  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  with  the  two  kneeling  patron 
saints.  The  detached  campanile  is  a 
good  specimen  of  mediaeval  masonry. 
The  cloisters  of  the  suppressed  monas- 
tery attached  to  it,  which  once  rivalled 
Monte  Casino  in  the  riches  of  its  ar- 
chives, have  a  peristyle  of  47  columns 
in  the  Lombard  style.  The  well  in  the 
centre  is  covered  with  the  capital  of  an 
Ionic  column. 

The  Ch.  of  the  S8.  Armunxiata  contains 
rich  columns  and  marbles,  the  spoils 
doubtless  of  ancient  buildings. 

Opening  out  of  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Corso,  a  street  leads  to  the  College 
or  Liceo,  once  a  convent  of  the  Jesuits. 
In  the  court  are  some  specimens  of 
Roman  sculptures  and  inscriptions 
found  about  Beneventum. 
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At  the  farther  extremity  of  the 
Corso,  formiog  the  highest  part  of 
the  town,  is  the  Castle,  erected  in  the 
12th  cent.;  it  is  now  the  Prefecture 
of  the  Department.  In  front  of  it  was 
placed  by  Urban  VIII.  a  marble  Sam- 
nite  lion  of  rode  sculpture,  which 
was  found  built  into  the  walls  of  the 
citadel :  the  column  on  which  it  stands 
is  covered  with  very  curious  arab- 
esques. From  the  terrace  alongside 
the  Castle  are  magnificent  views  up  the 
valleys  of  the  Sabato  and  of  the  Calore, 
and  towards  Monte  Sarchio. 

Beyond  the  rly.  stat.  the  ascent  to 
the  height  of  Belvedere  commands  some 
beautiful  views  of  the  valleys  of  the  Sa- 
bato and  Calore.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
rfver  were  some  remains  of  a  Temple  of 
Hercules,  all  of  which  have  now  dis- 
appeared, dedicated  in  the  early  age 
of  Christianity  to  S.  Marciano.  Here 
was  signed  the  treaty  of  1 156,  by  which 
Adrian  IV.  invested  William  the  Bad 
with  the  kingdom  of  Sicily,  the  duchy 
of  Apulia,  the  principality  of  Capua, 
and  the  territory  of  the  Marca,  within 
a  year  after  he  had  conferred  the  im- 
perial crown  on  Frederick  Barbarossa. 

But  the  memory  of  a  far  more  in- 
teresting historical  event  is  connected 
with  the  banks  of  the  Calore — the 
Battle  of  Benevento,  fought  February 
26,  1266,  in  which  Manfred  was  de- 
feated by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou.  The 
personal  character  of  Manfred,  his 
chivalrous  courage,  his  magnanimity, 
bis  mental  accomplishments,  the  per- 
secutions by  which  he  was  hunted  down 
as  a  public  enemy,  his  high  station, 
both  as  the  son  of  Frederick  II.  and  as 
the  champion  of  the  Ghibeline  party,  all 
combine  to  give  a  romantic  interest  to 
bis  eventful  career.  As  soon  as  Charles 
entered  the  kingdom,  Manfred  endea- 
voured to  avert  hostilities  by  negotia- 
tion ;  but  Charles  dismissed  the  ambas- 
sadors with  the  haughty  message  which 
Giovanni  Villani  has  recorded:  Alles 
ft  dit  moi  a  le  Sal  tarn  de  Locere  o  je 
metrai  lui  en  enfers,  o  U  metra  moi  en 
paradis.  The  invading  army  crossed 
without  opposition  the  Garigliano  at 
Ceprano,  which  the  treachery  of  the 
[S.  Italy.] 


Count  of  Caserta  had  left  unguarded 
seized  the  fortress  of  Rocca  d'Arce,  and, 
having  carried  by  storm  the  Castle  of 
S.  Germano,  advanced  by  rapid  marches 
to  Benevento,  where  Manfred  had  col- 
lected  his  forces.    The  French  army 
was  drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Grandella 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Calore.   Manfred, 
rejecting  the  advantages  of  his  position 
within  the  ramparts  of  Benevento,  and 
unwilling  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
Ghibeline  allies,  who  were  marching  to 
his  assistance,  determined  on  an   im- 
mediate attack ;  although  the  army  of 
Charles,  was  already  suffering  from  a 
deficiency  of  supplies,   and  by  a  few 
days'  delay  would  have  been  reduced  to 
the  utmost  necessities.   Manfred  led  his 
forces  across  the  river.     At  the  first 
charge  his  German  troops  threw  the 
van  of  the  French  into  confusion.    The 
Saracenic  archers  crossed  the  river,  and 
made  the  most  fearful  slaughter.     The 
French  cavalry  were  now  brought  into 
the  field,  and  the  battle  soon  became 
general.     The  Saracens  were  driven 
back;   but  the    German    cavalry  sup- 
ported them  with  such  valour  that  the 
issue  of  the   battle   became   doubtful. 
Manfred  ordered  his  reserve  of  1400 
cavalry,  which  had  not  yet  been  en- 
gaged, to  support  the  Germans  by  a 
charge  upon  the  enemy,  who,  already 
fatigued,  would   inevitably  have   been 
defeated  by  their  charge.     At  this  cri- 
tical moment,  the  Barons  of  Apulia,  the 
Counts   of  Caserta    and  Acerra,   and 
others,  deserted  him,  and  left  the  field 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  reserve. 
Manfred  at  once  determined  to  perish 
in  the  battle  rather  than  survive  the 
loss  of  a  kingdom.    As  he  placed  his 
helmet  on  his  head,  the  silver  eagle 
which  formed  its  crest  fell  upon  his 
saddle.     "  Hoc  est  signum  Dei'*  he  ex* 
claimed.    "  I  had  fastened  it  on  with 
my  own  hands,  and  it  is  no  accident 
which   has  detached  it"     He  rushed 
into  the  thickest  of  the  battle,  without 
any  badge  to  distinguish  him ;  but  his 
troops  were  already  routed,  and,  unable 
to  arrest  their  flight,  Manfred  fell  as 
became  the  scion  of  an  heroic  race. 
His  body  was  undiscovered  for  3  days, 
when  some    attendants    recognised  it 
It  was  carried  on  an  ass  before  Charles, 
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who  assembled  the  barons,  his  prisoners, 
to  attest  its  identity.  The  bitter  grief 
of  Count  Giordano  Lancia  is  touchingly 
narrated  by  the  contemporary  historians. 
When  the  aged  count  beheld  the  body, 
he  threw  himself  upon  it  with  a  load 
shriek,  covered  it  with  kisses  and  tears, 
and  cried  out,  Ohirne,  ohime,  Sipvjr  m«o, 
Signer  bvono,  Signor  savio,  c/u  ti  hi  cost 
crudelmente  tolto  la  tita  f  The  French 
cavaliers  were  so  much  affected  by  the 
scene  that  they  demanded  the  honours 
of  a  funeral  for  the  royal  corpse. 
Charles  refused,  on  the  ground  of  the  ex- 
communication, but  allowed  the  body  to 
be  buried  in  a  pit  at  the  foot  of  the 
bridge  of  Benevento,  where  every  soldier 
of  the  French  army  placed  a  stone  upon 
it  But  the  Archbishop  of  Cosenza, 
Bartolommeo  Pignatelli,  by  virtue  of 
an  order  from  Clement  IV.,  had  the 
body  taken  up  and  thrown  over  the 
frontier  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rio  Verde ;  an  event  commemo- 
rated by  Dante,  who  describes  also  the 
personal  appearance  of  Manfred: — 

Biotido  era  e  bello  e  di  gentile  aspetto. 


Orribil  furoD  li  peccati  miei ; 
Ma  la  bonta  infinite  ha  si  gran  braccia, 
Che  prende  cio  chc  si  rivolve  a  lei. 

Se  'I  pastor  di  Cosenza  ch'  alia  caccia 
I>i  me  fu  messo  per  Clemente,  allora 
Avesse  in  Dio  ben  letta  questa  faccia, 

L'  ossa  del  corpo  mio  sarieno  ancora 
In  co'  del  ponte,  prcsso  a  Benevento, 
Sotto  la  guardia  del  la  grave  mora : 

Or  le  bagna  la  pioggia,  e  muove  '1  vento 
Di  fuor  del  regno,  quasi  lungo  '1  Verde, 
Ove  le  trasniutb  a  lume  speiuo. 

Furg.  in.  124. 

Manfred's  favourite  dress  was  green 
His  chief  happiness  was  in  the  society  of 
poets  and  troubadours. 

Benevento  figures  in  the  history  of 
Italian  superstition ;  and  traditions  are 
current  of  its  walnut-tree,  situated  in 
some  place  mysteriously  unknown  to 
rrortals.  Round  this  tree  the  witches 
of  Southern  Italy  (the  Streghe  di  Bene- 
vento) were  believed  to  hold  their  noc- 
turnal meetings. 

The  Calore  and   the   Sabato  unite 

w  ~f  Benevento,  and  under  the  name 

ore  join  the  Yolturno  near  Cam- 

o,  the    line    of    rly.   running 

.  to  it. 

idle-path  of  30  m.  over  steep 


hills  and  through  the  beds  of  numerous 
torrents  leads  from  Benevento,  through 
Casalbore,  Monte  Odvo,  and  Castd- 
franco,  to  Troia,  following  the  line  of 
the  Via  Trajana. 

Leaving  Benevento,  the  rly.  con- 
tinues to  follow  the  it.  bank  of  the 
Calore  as  far  as 

6  kil.  Ponte  Valentino  Stat,  where 
it  crosses  the  Tamaro,  a  considerable 
mountain  torrent  descending  the  St. 
Giuliano  Pass  from  Sepinum  (Rte, 
145 1.     After  passing 

8  kil.  Apice  Stat.  (.3f»64  Inhab.), 
it  crosses  by  2  bridges  the  Ufita,  from 
which,  striking  off  on  the  1„  it  as- 
cends the  ravine  of  the  Miscano, 
and  reaches 

8  kil.  BucrtiMbergoStot.  (3441  Inhab.) 

At 

6  kil.  Afontecilto  Stat  (4226  Inhab., 
may  be  considered  to  commence  the 
ascent  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Ap- 
ennines. The  town  of  Montecarvo  is 
seen  on  the  high  hill  on  the  1. 

2  m.  beyond  Montecalvo  the  rly. 
enters  a  series  of  3  tunnels ;  the 
central  one,  or  longest,  is  2912  yards 
(2663  metres)  long;  and  just  before 
entering  it  is 

4  kil.  Starza  Stat.,  from  which  it 
takes  its  name.  The  line  now  continues 
along  a  steep  open  incline  as  far  as 

7  kil.  Ariano  Stat.,  about  3  m.  from 
the  city  (14,347  Inhab.),  which  is 
situated  on  the  carriage-road  from 
Naples  to  Foggia,  and  stands  upon  a 
hill  of  limestone  between  the  head- 
waters of  the  Calore  and  Cervaro,  at 
an  elevation  of  2500  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
from  earthquakes.  Roger  held  a  parlia- 
ment here  in  1 140.  It  was  stormed  and 
plundered  by  the  Duke  de  Guise  and 
the  Neapolitan  mob  in  1648.  The  & 
declivity  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city 
is  built  is  hollowed  out  into  grottos, 
in  which  large  numbers  of  the  lower 
orders  live. 
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EXCURSION      TO     THE     LAKE     OF     AM- 
SANCTUS. 

[From  Ariano  the  excursion  can  be 
made  to  the  Lake  of  Amsanctus;  it 
will  take  about  6  hrs.  The  way,  as 
far  as  Grottaminarda  (9  m.)*  lies  along 
the  carriage  highway  between  Naples 
and  Foggia.  A  long  and  steep  de- 
scent from  Ariano  brings  us  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ufita,  before  crossing 
which  river  we  obtain  on  the  1.  an  occa- 
sional glimpse  of  Trevico  (27 14  Inhab.), 
9  m.  off  on  the  hills.  It  preserves  the 
name  and  occupies  the  site  of  Trivicus, 
one  of  the  stages  of  Horace's  journey 
to  Brundusium. 

Incipit  ex  iilo  (Btneventum)  montes  Appulla 

notoa 
Ostentare  mini,  quos  torret  A  tabu  his :  et  quos 
Nunquam  erepaemua,  nial  noa  vicina  Trivici 
Villa  recepisset,  iacrymoso  non  sine  fumo ; 
Udos  cum  foliia  ramos  urente  camino. 

Sat.  i.  v.  7T-81. 

The  intermediate  stage  between 
Triano  and  Ariano,  which  he  mentions 
as  bearing  a  name  not  to  be  pronounced 
in  verse,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Equotuticus  of  the  Itineraries,  but  all 
attempts  to  define  its  position  have 
failed.  Crossing  the  Ufita,  we  reach 
Grottaminarda  (4769  Inhab.),  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  in  the  midst  of 
vineyards  and  cornfields.  From  this 
place  a  country  road  of  7  m.,  which  can 
be  traversed  on  horseback  or  in  a  light 
cart  of  the  country,  leads  to 

The  Lake  of  Amsanclus,  now  known 
by  the  local  name  of  Le  Mojete,  a  cor- 
ruption of  Mephitis,  a  divinity  who 
had  a  temple  on  the  site.  The  two 
small  lakes  are  in  a  wooded  valley 
between  limestone  hills,  about  3  m.  S.E. 
of  Frigento(3~:i5  Inhab.), a  town  built  on 
the  summit  of  a  high  hill.  The  largest 
lake  is  160  ft.  in  circumference,  and  6 
or  7  in  depth.  Though  the  soil  is  highly 
charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and 
hot,  the  temperature  of  the  lake  is  little 
above  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. The  position  of  the  lake  in  a 
deep  crater-like  valley  corresponds  with 
Virgil's  description: 

E*t  locus,  Halle  in  medio  sub  montibns  altis, 
Nobllis,  et  fama  multis  memoratus  in  oris, 


Amaanctl  yalles;  densis  hunc  frondibus  atrnm 
Urget  ntrinque  latus  nemoria,  iuedioque  l'ra* 

gosius 
Dat  son  i  turn  *axis  et  torto  vortice  torrens. 
Hie  speens  horrendum,  et  aaavi  spiracula  liltia 
Monatrantur;  ruptoque  ingena  Acheron te  vorugo 
Pestiferas  aperlt  faueea ;  queis  condita  Erwny*, 
InviBura  numen,  terras  coelumque  levabat. 

J2n.  vii.  563-71. 

We  may  add  a  passage  of  Cicero,  which 
fixes  the  locality  of  the  lake  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Hirpini,  a  fact  overlooked 
by  the  Roman  antiquaries,  who  have 
identified  Virgil's  description  with  the 
Lake  of  Cut  ilia  near  Rieti  (Rte.  142): 
Quid  enim  ?  non  vidernu*.  quamsint  varia 
terrarum  genera  ;  ex  qwbus  et  mortifera 
q  iter  dam  pars  est ;  ut  et  Amtancti  in  Hir- 
pinis,  et  in  Asia  Plutonia,  qua  uidemus  ? 
— T)e  Div.  I.  3C. 

The  late  Dr.  Daubeny,  who  visited 
the  spot  in  1834,  found  the  gas  col- 
lected from  one  of  the  pools  to  consist  of 
carbonic  acid  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen, and  a  small  residuary  quantity  of  air 
containing  about  16  per  cent  of  oxygen 
and  84  of  nitrogen.  "  The  quantity  of 
mephitic  vapour/'  says  Dr.  Daubeny, 
14  which  proceeded  from  the  lake  was 
such  as  to  oblige  us  (the  wind  being  in 
the  north)  to  take  a  circuit  towards  the 
east,  in  order  not  to  meet  the  noxious 
blast;  instances  not  unfrequently  oc- 
curring of  animals,  and  even  men,  who 
have  imprudently  ascended  the  ravine, 
being  suffocated  by  a  sudden  gust  of  air 
wafted  from  the  lake.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  fable  of  the  Vado  Mortale,  a  par- 
ticular spot  in  the  course  of  the  rivulet 
that  flows  from  the  lake,  which  it  is  said 
cannot  be  forded  without  death,  and 
which  has  been  described  as  having  on 
its  borders  an  accumulation  of  the 
whitened  bones  of  the  various  animals 
that  had  perished  there.  No  bones  ex- 
isted in  the  valley  at  the  time  I  visited 
it,  excepting  of  some  birds*  who,  in 
crossing  the  valley,  had  been  arrested 
on  the  wing  by  the  noxious  effluvia,  as 
at  the  Lake  of  Avernus  of  old ;  neither 
even  close  to  the  lake,  where  the  evolu- 
tion of  gas  is  most  abundant,  is  there  any 
point  at  all  times  unapproachable,  for 
we  ourselves  were  able  to  reach  its  edge 
on  the  side  from  whence  the  wind  blew. 
From  the  quantity  of  gas  which  is  con- 
tinually   escaping,    it   appears    to    t 
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throughout  in  a  state  of  violent  ebulli- 
tion, but  its  temperature  little,  if  at  all, 
exceeded  that  of  the  surrounding  atmos- 
phere. The  colour  of  the  water  is  dark 
and  muddy,  from  the  quantity  of  sedi- 
ment projected  towards  the  surface, 
owing  to  the  constant  agitation  into 
which  the  pool  is  thrown  by  the  gas 
that  rises  up  through  it;  its  taste  strongly 
bespeaks  the  presence  of  alum,  which  is 
said  to  render  it  efficacious  in  the  cure 
of  certain  diseases  of  cattle.  One  of  the 
guides  who  approached  its  edge  filled  a 
bottle  with  the  water,  but  to  have  col* 
lected  the  gas  itself  would  have  been  a 
perilous  attempt.  I  can  only  infer,  there- 
fore, that  it  resembles  that  which  issued 
in  smaller  quantity  from  a  more  in- 
considerable pool  within  100  yards  of 
the  spot,  and  which  consisted  mainly 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  The  smell,  how- 
ever, plainly  indicated  that  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  was  likewise  emitted  at  the 
former  vent;  and  the  consequences  of 
the  long-continued  action  of  this  gas 
upon  the  constituents  of  the  contiguous 
rock  was  not  one  of  the  least  interest- 
ing or  instructive  parts  of  the  pheno- 
mena presented  in  this  locality." 

The  post  road  to  Naples  continues 
from  Grottaminarda  to  Mirahella  (6285 
Inhab.),  passing  near  a  place  called 
Le  Grotte,  where  some  considerable 
ruins  mark  the  site  of  JEclanum,  a  city 
of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hirpiui,  on  the  Via  Appia,  1 5  m.  from 
Beneventum.  iEclanum  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Sylla  during  the  Social 
War.  It  was  a  flourishing  place  under 
the  Empire,  but  was  destroyed  a.d.  662 
by  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the 
Lombards.  Many  statues  and  coins 
have  been  found  among  its  ruins. 

Before  reaching  Mirabel  la,  a  by- 
road turns  off  to  Amsanctus. 

The  next  post  station  is  Dentecane, 
a  village  formerly  remarkable  for  its 
breed  of  white  swine.  Amsanctus  can 
be  reached  from  this  place  by  way  of 
Gesualdo  (3857  Inhab.).  A  road  on 
the  rt.  leads  to  Montefusco,  2  m. 
(2108  Inhab.),  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain,  near  which  some  beds  of 
lignite  have  been  discovered.  From 
Dentecane    the    road    continues     by 


MonttmUetto  (3728  Inhab.),  a  town  with 
a  feudal  castle  of  the  Tocco  family, 
and  Pratola  (2503  Inhab.),  and  crossing 
the  Sabatd,  reaches  Avellino  (16  m.). 
(See  Exc.  V.  from  Naples.) 

There  is  a  cross  road  from  Bene- 
ventum to  Amsanctus  by  way  of 
Taurasi  (2215  Inhab.),  the  ancient 
Taurasi-y,  mentioned  on  the  sepulchral 
urn  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  in  the  Vatican 
Museum.] 


The  rly.  continues  to  ascend  rapidly 
on  leaving  Ariano  Stat.,  until  after 
2  m.  it  reaches  the  W.  entrance  of 
the  great  central  tunnel  or  Galleria  di 
Ariano,  here  1643  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  length  of  this  great  excavation  is 
3518  yards,  or  2  m.  (3215  metres).  It 
continues  to  rise  gradually  towards 
its  eastern  entrance  on  the  summit- 
level  of  the  line,  at  Pianerottolo, 
1789  ft  above  the  sea-level.  This 
tunnel  pierces  the  highest  part  of  the 
range  of  the  Apennines,  when  it  at- 
tains an  absolute  level  of  2060  ft.  On 
emerging  from  the  tunnel  of  Ariano 
the  rly.  commences  the  descent  to  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic. 

10  kil.  Savignano-Greci  Stat.,  so  called 
from  the  two  villages  close  by.  Greci 
was  originally  an  Albanian  settlement 
Following  the  Cervaro, 

6  kil.  Montagnto  Stat.  (2159  Inhab.), 
below  the  village  of  that  name  and 
that  of  Panni, 

Hence,  following  close  to  the  1.  bank 
of  the  river, 

4  kil.  Orsara  Stat  (5117  Inhab.)  is 
reached;  and  then,  entering  the  pro- 
vince of  Cnpitanata,  and  leaving  the 
town  of  Bovino  upon  a  hill  on  the  rt, 
we  arrive  at 

9  kil.  Bovino  Stat.,  from  whence  a 
road  of  3  m.  ascends  to  Bovino  (708$ 
Inhab.),  the  chief  town  of  a  district, 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  on  a  high 
hill.  The  inscriptions,  coins,  and  other 
remains  found  near  it,  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  there  was  on  the 
same  spot  an  ancient  town  called  Fi- 
binum  or  Bovinum.    Bovino  enjoys  the 
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reputation  of  being  a  nursery  of  the 
brigands  of  this  part  of  Italy ;  the  Var- 
darellis,  whose  name  was  so  much 
dreaded  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
cent,  were  natives  of  the  place.  Bovino 
gives  a  ducal  title  to  the  head  of  the 
Guevara  family,  one  of  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Neapolitan  provinces. 

We  leave  the  mountains  and  the 
valley  of  the  Cervaro  at  Bovino,  and 
enter  upon  the  great  Apulian  plain  or 
Taocliere  di  Puylia  by  a  road  ^as  deso- 
late as  those  over  the  Campagna  of 
Home. 

7  kil.  Oiardinetto  Stat.,  from  which 
Troia  is  seen  in  the  distance  on  the  1. 
(Carriage  l£  fr.,in  ljhr.,  seep.  366.) 
Leaving  on  the  rt  a  large  building 
called  Torre  Guevara,  belonging  to 
the  Dukes  of  Bovino,  a  short  ascent 
brings  us  to 

18  kil.  Cervaro  Junct.  8tat.  for  Or- 
dona,  Ascoli,  and  Candela(see  Rte.  147). 
The  vast  and  monotonous  plain  which 
now  surrounds  us  is  only  relieved  at 
intervals  by  corn -field  6,  and  white 
farm  buildings,  the  greater  part  of 
the  surface  being  covered  with  the  wild 
caper,  the  wild  pear,  and  the  ferula, 
the  stalks  of  which  are  used  for  making 
hurdles  and  baskets.  This  plain  is  the 
winter  pasturage  of  the  Neapolitan 
shepherds.  The  arrangement  of  the 
winter  and  summer  pasturages,  consti- 
tuting a  system  which  exists  in  the 
same  extent  nowhere  out  of  Italy,  has 
been  described  in  Introd,  §  3.  In 
winter  and  in  spring  the  plain  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  cattle,  presenting  a 
very  singular  and  striking  scene,  which 
is  scarcely  exceeded  in  interest  by  the 
appearance  of  the  line  of  march  during 
the  migrations  into  the  Abruzzi  at  the 
end  of  May.  Whole  families  of  shep- 
herds, and  very  often  the  proprietors 
likewise,  accompany  their  flocks.  The 
cattle  are  protected  by  the  fine  white 
Abruzzi  dogs,  which  are  very  large  and 
fierce.  Among  the  numerous  dishes 
made  with  milk  may  be  mentioned 
the  Giuneata,  as  favourite  a  dish  in 
Apulia  as  the  Ricotta  of  the  Cam- 
pagna of  Rome,  and  little  inferior  to 
the   Junket     of    Devonshire.       The  > 


TavoHere  is  about  80  m.  long  and  80 
broad.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
small  portions,  it  belonged,  till  very 
recently,  to  the  Crown.  It  was  laid 
out  entirely  in  pasture,  and  the 
Locati,  or  leaseholders,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  cultivate  it.  Now,  however, 
the  leaseholders  may  become  free- 
holders and  cultivate  their  holding, 
and  the  effects  of  this  change  are 
already  visible  in  the  spread  of  culti- 
vation. The  deposits  of  which  this 
plain  is  composed  indicate  that,  at  a 
comparatively  recent  period,  it  was 
covered  by  the  sea,  forming  a  gulf 
surrounded  on  the  W.,  the  S.,  and  the 
S.E.  by  the  range  of  the  Apennines, 
and  having  on  the  N.E.  the  imposing 
mass  of  Mons  Garganus,  which  must 
then  have  formed  an  island. 

8 kil.  Fogoia (88,138  Inhab. — Inns: 
H.  d*  Europe;  H.  Roma;  the  best.  Locanda 
d'Aquila  tfOro — cheaper,  but  indif- 
ferent. Very  fair  restaurant  at  the  stat.) 
A  well-built  city,  and  one  of  the  most 
populous  and  richest  in  the  kingdom  :  it 
is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Capita- 
nata,  a  name  derived  from  Catapan,  the 
title  of  the  viceroys  appointed  by  the 
Eastern  emperors  to  govern  Apulia.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  ruins 
of  Arpi  or  Argyripa,  an  important  city, 
traces  of  whose  walls  can  still  be  seen 
at  a  spot  called  Arpi,  5  m.  N.  of  the 
modern  town.  Arpi  opened  its  gates  to 
Hannibal  after  the  battle  of  Cannee,  but 
B.C.  213  was  surrendered  by  the  in- 
habitants to  Fabius  Maximus.  Virgil 
commemorates  it  as  having  been  founded 
by  Diomed : — 

Vidimus,  o  cives,  Diomedem  Argivaque  castra, 
Atque,  iter  emensi,  casus  superavimus  omnes ; 
Contigimusque  manum  qua  concidit  Ilia  tellus. 
llle  urbera  Argyripam,  patriae  cognomine  gentis, 
Victor  Gargani  condebat  lapygis  arvis. 

JSVi.  xi.  243, 

Some  of  the  streets  of  the  city  are 
wide,  and  contain  handsome  houses  and 
good  shops-  There  is  a  large  theatre, 
a  new  Campo  Santo,  a  public  library, 
and  a  promenade. 

The  principal  ch.,  originally  Norman, 
and  enriched  by  Count  Roger,  and  by 
successive  Norman  princes,  was  much 
injured  by  an  earthquake  in  1731,  when 
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the  upper  part  of  it  was  rebuilt  in  a 
different  style.  Manfred  was  crowned 
in  it  in  1258.  In  1797  Francis  I.,  then 
Duke  of  Calabria,  having  been  married 
in  it  to  his  first  wife.  Maria  Clementina 
of  Austria,  the  ch.  was  dignified  with  the 
ti  tie  of  Cappella  Palatini .  1 1  has  a  local 
celebrity  for  a  miraculous  image  of  the 
Virgin,  presented  to  it  by  Count  Roger. 

Foggia  was  one  of  the  favourite  re- 
sidences of  the  Emperor  Frederick  II., 
one  of  the  gateways  of  whose  palace 
still  exists  in  the  Sta.  dei  Mercanti; 
it  is  surmounted  by  an  arch  resting 
on  eagles :  according  to  the  inscrip- 
tion it  was  erected  in  1223.  His 
third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  the 
daughter  of  King  John,  died  in  it. 
He  also  constructed  a  famous  well,  still 
called  II  Pozzo  del?  Imperatore.  Under 
the  city  walls  his  son  Manfred  defeated 
the  legate  of  Alexander  IV.,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  sue  for  peace.  Charles  I. 
and  his  son  Philip  died  in  the  fortified 
palace  which  he  erected  in  the  city. 
Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon  convened  at 
Foggia  the  great  parliament  of  barons 
and  prelates  to  arrange  the  crusade 
against  the  Turks  after  their  occupation 
of  Otranto.  One  of  the  principal  fairs 
of  the  kingdom  is  held  at  Foggia  in  the 
month  of  May. 

Foggia  is  a  great  rly.  centre ;  from 
it  diverge  lines  to  Naples ;  to  Ancona, 
and  the  north ;  to  Brindisi  and  Otranto; 
to  Taranto  and  Southern  Calabria ;  and 
a  short  line  to  Candela. 

A  few  days  may  be  usefully  spent  at 
Foggia  in  the  early  spring,  and  the 
following  interesting  excursions  made 
from  it : — 


EXCURSIONS  TO  TROJA,  LUCERA,  SAN- 
SKVERO,  MANFREDONIA,  AND  MONTE 
8.  ANGELO. 

I.  Troja  (6337  Inhab. ;  Inn,  small  and 
indifferent),  ]  9  m.  from  Foggia  along  a 
bad  road,  is  an  episcopal  city,  situated  on 
a  oonical  hill  overlooking  the  plain.  It 
was  founded  by  one  of  the  Greek  Cata* 


pans  in  the  1  Uh  cent,  on  the  rains  of 
the   ancient  jEan,   which   joined  the 
Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximum. 
The  interior  of  the   Cathedral  retains 
some  traces  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Lower  Empire.    The  bronze  doors  are 
interesting;   they   were   executed  for 
Bp.  William  II.  in  1119  by  Oderisius 
of  Beneventiim ;  they  were  restored  as 
we    now    see   them    in     1573.      The 
ambo  from  the  ruined  ch.  of  S.  Basil io 
dates  from  1 1 69.    Troja  has  witnessed 
three  great  battles.    The  first  in  1254, 
between  the  army   of  Innocent    IV., 
commanded  by    the    Cardinal    di    S. 
Eustachio,  the  papal  legate,  and  Man- 
fred, whose  victory  was  so  complete 
that  it  is  said  to  have  induced  the  Pope 
to  appeal  to  Charles  of  Anjou,  and  to 
have  caused  him  shortly  afterwards  to 
die  of  grief.      In   the   second  battle, 
fought  in  1441,  on  the  plain  between 
the  city  and  Bovino,  Alfonso  I.  in  per- 
son defeated  the  army  of  Bene*  d'  An- 
jou, under  Sforza  and  Sanseveriiio,  and 
completed  his  victory  by  sacking  Bic- 
cari,  4  m.  N.W.  of  Troia.     The  third 
battle  was  fought  upon  the  same  plain 
in  1462,  between  Ferdinand  I.  of  Aragon 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  who  claimed 
the  throne  as  the  son  and  heir  of  Bene. 
Ferdinand  commanded  in  person,  and 
defeated  the  Angevine  army  with  great 
loss.     From  Troia  the  •road  proceeds, 
12  m.  farther  S.W„  to  the   Taverna 
delle  Tre  Font  one ;  from  which,  when 
finished,  it  will  pass  by  Casalbore  and 
S.  Giorgio  della  Molinara,  and  join  the 
road  of  Campobasso  near  Poute  Lan- 
dolfo. 

II.  Lucera  (14,014  lnhab. —  Inn:. 
Locanda  a" Italia),  9  m.  from  Foggia, 
along  a  good  road;  diligence  twice 
a  day  in  l£  hr. ;  fare,  3  fr.  Railway 
projected.  This  episcopal  city  is 
situated  on  a  steep  and  command- 
ing eminence,  overlooking  the  plain, 
and  enjoying  a  pure  and  healthy 
atmosphere.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
with  5  gateways.  Luceria  was  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities 
of  Apulia,  by  the  Greek  tradition  num- 
bered among  the  cities  founded  by  Dio- 
med,  though  it  would  rather  seem  to 
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have  been  an  Oscan  town.  It  first 
appears  in  history  daring  the  second 
Samnite  war.  Papirius  Cursor  be- 
sieged, and  after  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance took  it  in  b.c.  320.  It  played  an 
important  part  during  the  second  Punic 
war.  It  was  still  nourishing  in  the 
7th  cent,  when  Paulas  Diacouus  enu- 
merated it  among  tiroes  satis  opulentas ; 
but  was  taken  from  the  Longobards  and 
destroyed  by  Constans  II.  in  a.d.  663 ; 
after  which  it  remained  in  ruins  until 
restored  in  1239  by  Frederick  II.,  as 
a  residence  for  his  Sicilian  Saracens, 
part  of  whom  were  stationed  here,  and 
part  at  Nocera.  Frederick '  gave  the 
Saracens  permission  to  enjoy  free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion  ;  the  Christian 
inhabitants  were  compelled  to  reside 
outside  the  walls,  where  their  ch., 
the  Madonna  della  Spica,  is  still  stand* 
ing.  The  emperor  himself  selected 
Lucera  as  his  own  residence,  and  con- 
structed a  subterranean  passage  from 
the  castle  to  the  town.  The  old  streets 
of  Lucera  are  narrow,  but  the  modern 
quarter  has  an  imposing  appearance. 

The  Bishop's  Palace  is  considered 
the  finest  building  in  the  province.  The 
Cathedral  was  converted  by  the  Sara- 
cens into  a  mosque,  but  preserves  no 
traces  of  Moorish  architecture.  The 
exterior  presents  several  Gothic  features, 
especially  the  three  portals  of  the 
facade.  The  interior  is  also  Gothic, 
and  has  been  little  changed ;  it  contains 
13  columns  of  verde  antique,  found  under 
the  edifice,  and  supposed  to  have  be- 
longed to  an  ancient  Temple.  The 
pulpit  is  ornamented  with  Greek  mo- 
saics. 

The  Castle,  called  the  Citadel  of 
the  Saracens,  ±  m.  from  the  town,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  ditch  and 
drawbridge,  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel ;  but  it  must  be  almost 
entirely  attributed  to  Frederick  II., 
except  the  large  square  tower  in  the 
centre,  which  is  regarded  as  a  Roman 
work.  Though  in  ruins,  it  is  still  an 
imposing  pile,  and  scarcely  surpassed  in 
extent  by  any  similar  building  in  Italy. 
It  appears  to  have  been  intended  to 
contain  a  second  city  within  its  fortified 


area.  Two  of  the 'towers  flanking  the 
E.  front  are  circular;  the  largest  is 
remarkable  for  the  regularity  of  its 
masonry,  and  the  smaller  is  used  as  a 
telegraph  station.  In  the  area  there 
were  formerly  apartments  for  the  sove- 
reign ;  a  mosque,  and  large  cisterns  to 
supply  the  garrison  with  water.  At  the 
N.E.  angle  is  what  may  be  called  the 
keep,  having  vaulted  corridors  in  two 
stories.  Near  here  is  the  entrance  to 
the  fortified  area,  ruins  of  a  draw- 
bridge, &c.  Coins,  portions  of  Sara- 
cenic armour,  and  several  Roman  in- 
scriptions, &c,  have  been  discovered  at 
different  times  within  the  walls. 

Manfred,  at  the   commencement  of 
his  career,  when  he  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Pope  for  the  overthrow 
and  death  of   Borrello  d'Agnone,   in 
1254,  was  compelled  to  fly  lor  safety 
to  the  Saracens  at  Lucera.    He  quit- 
ted Acerra  at   night,  and  with  some 
followers   reached    Venosa,   which   he 
left  the   next  night  accompanied  by 
a  few  attendants,  among  whom  was 
Nicolo  di   Jamsilla,  who  has  left  an 
account  of  the  journey.    After  his  de- 
parture, a  storm  of  rain  came  on  which 
obscured  the  road,  so  that  the  party 
would  have  been  lost  in  the  wastes  of 
Capitanata,  if  they  had  not  been  joined 
by  some  huntsmen  of  Frederick  II.  as 
guides.    Drenched  to  the  skin,  Manfred 
found  shelter  at   Palazzo  d'Ascoli,  a 
deserted  hunting  chateau  of  his  father's, 
still  standing  on  the   1.  bank  of  the 
Carapelle;  here  they  rested  and  dried 
their  clothes  before  what  the  prince 
called  a  royal  fire,  the  only  thing  at 
that  time,  says  one  of  his  historians, 
which  remained  to  him  of  royalty.    On 
the  following  morning  they  proceeded 
to   Lucera.     As   they  approached  the 
castle,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Saracens 
was  nnbounded ;  but  the  Governor  Mar- 
chisio  had  possession  of  the  keys,  and 
was  known  to  be  opposed  to  Manfred. 
A  Saracen  soldier  pointed  out  a  sewer 
below  the  gate ;  Manfred  leapt  from  his 
horse,  threw  himself  into  the  gutter, 
and  was  in  the  act  of  entering,  when 
the  garrison  rushed  upon  the  gate  and 
burst  it  open  by  main  force.     They 
replaced  Manfred  on  his  horse,  and  led 
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him  into  the  city  with  every  demonstra- 
tion of  attachment  After  the  battle  of 
BeneventO}  the  widow  and  children  of 
Manfred  took  refuge  in  the  castle  for 
a  short  time.  In  1 269  Charles  expelled 
the  few  Saracens  who  survived  the  battle 
and  were  unwilling  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  converted  their  mosque  into 
the  Cathedral. 

6  m  from  Lucera,  and  within  view 
of  the  town,  on  the  rt  of  the  road  from 
S.  Severe,  are  the  ruins  of  Castel  Flo- 
rentine, in  which  Frederick  II.  expired, 
Dec.  13,  1250,  in  the  56th  year  of  his 
brilliant  but  turbulent  career,  after  a 
reign  of  31  years  as  Emperor,  38  as 
King  of  Germany,  and  52  as  King  of 
the  Two  Sicilies.  The  Emperor,  like 
his  son  Manfred,  was  a  believer  in  astro- 
logy, and  it  is  said  that  in  consequence 
of  a  prediction  that  he  would  die  in  the 
Florentine  territory,  he  never  entered 
Florence,  believing  that  the  terms  of 
the  prophecy  could  only  apply  to  the 
Tuscan  capital.  As  soon,  however,  as 
he  fell  ili  at  Castel  Fiorentino,  he 
patiently  submitted  to  his  fate,  and 
regarded  his  approaching  death  as  the 
fulfilment  of  the  prediction.  Castel  Fio- 
rentino is  situated  upon  the  summit  of 
a  low  hill :  the  few  remaining  ruins 
are  in  the  Gothic  style. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lucera  still 
maintains  the  celebrity  lor  its  wool 
which  it  possessed  in  the  days  of  Ho- 
race,— 

Te  lance  prope  nobilem 

Tonsae  Lnceriara,  non  cithura,  decent. 

Hon.  Ccurm.  in.  15. 

III.  San  Severo,  12  m.  from  Foggia 
by  road,  and  17  by  rail  (see  Rte.  143, 
p.  62). 

IV.  A  road  of  18  m.,  through 
corn-fields  and  pasture-lands,  leads 
over  the  plain  from  Foggia  to  Man- 
fredonia, at  the  southern  foot  of  Monte 
Gargano.  (Diligence  in  3£  hrs. ;  fare, 
4^fr.  Railway  projected.)  After  cross- 
ing the  Candelaro,  by  following  a 
path  on  the  1.,  which  shortens  the 
distance,  the  traveller  will  have  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  ruined 
monastery    of   &  Zeonatdo,  an  esta- 


blishment of  the  Teutonic  order, 
founded  in  1223  by  Frederic  II.,  and 
by  Herman  of  Salza,  grand  master  of 
the  order.  The  ch.  is  tolerably  well 
preserved,  and  its  exterior  exhibits  a 
very  elaborate  example  of  the  Saracenic 
style.  2&  m.  before  reaching  Manfre- 
donia  we  pass  on  the  rt  the  Madonna 
di  Siponto,  a.  ch.  on  the  edge  of  a  marsh, 
occupying  the  site  of  ancient  Sipontum, 
one  of  the  colonies  founded  bv  Diomed. 
This  ch.,  which  was  the  ancient  cathe- 
dral, is  highly  ornamented  outside,  with 
an  elegant  porch.  The  crypt  is  very 
fine,  with  2  apses  and  20  granite 
columns.'  There  is  a  curious  old  By- 
zantine picture  of  the  Virgin.  In  the 
neighbourhood  are  some  catacombs. 
Sipontum  was  called  ^ipnowros  by 
the  Greeks,  on  account  of  the  vast 
quantity  of  cuttle-fish  which  were 
found  in  the  adjoining  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  tolerably  perfect  in 
the  4th  cent. ;  but  it  was  ruined  during 
the  Gothic  invasion. 

Manfredonia  (7938  Inhab.  Inn, 
small,  but  tolerable),  an  archiepiscopal 
see,  has  wide  and  regular  streets,  with 
large,  though  often  unfinished  houses. 
It  is  walled  on  all  sides,  and  its  port 
is  commanded  by  a  strong  castle.  The 
town  was  founded  by  Manfred  in  1 266, 
and  built  chiefly  from  the  ruins  of 
Sipontum.  It  was  nearly  destroyed  by 
the  Turks  in  1620.  Though  subject  to 
malaria,  its  inhabitants  are  character- 
ised by  their  industry  and  cleanliness. 
In  the  cathedral  there  is  one  of  the 
largest  bells  in  Italy,  which  Manfred 
caused  to  be  cast  for  his  new  city. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  carrying  the  mails  call  at 
Manfredonia  on  alternate  Wednesdays 
in  going  from  Naples  to  Ancona,  and 
on  alternate  Saturdays  in  returning. 

[From  Manfredonia,  a  via  naturale  of 
38  m ,  practicable  for  the  light  con- 
veyances of  the  country,  leads  along 
the  seashore  to  Barletta.  On  leaving 
Manfredonia  it  passes  on  the  rt.  a 
brackish  lake,  called  Pantano  Salsa, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Candelaro  and 
Cervaro  rivers,  crosses  the  CarapelU 
by  a  ferry,  traverses  the  small  village 
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of  Zapponeta,  and  skirts  for  several 
m.  the  Logo  di  Salpi,  running  along 
the  narrow  bank  of  sand  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Adriatic.  On  the 
S.W.  shore  of  this  lake  are  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Salapia,  which,  after  being 
taken  by  Hannibal,  was  surrendered  by 
one  of  its  chiefs,  Blattius,  to  Marcellus, 
with  the  loss  of  1 500  Numidian  cavalry. 
After  the  death  of  Marcelfus  in  an 
ambuscade,  Hannibal  tried  in  vain, 
by  using  his  seal,  to  obtain  admission 
into  Salapia.  The  road  skirts  the 
Reali  Saline  at  the  S.E.  entry  of  the 
lake,  the  largest  salt-works  in  the 
kingdom.  1  m.  inland  from  here  is  the 
town  of  Casaltrinita%  near  the  rly.  stat. 
of  Trinitapoli.  6  m.  from  Saline,  and 
after  crossing  the  Ofanto,  the  road  pro- 
ceeds to  Barletta.] 

V.  Manfredonia  will  be  the  most  con- 
venient point  from  which  an  excursion  ■ 
to  Monte  Gargano  can  be  made,  a 
group  of  mountains  quite  detached  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  whose 
highest  peak  attains  an  elevation  of 
5120  ft.  It  contains  extensive  alabas- 
ter quarries,  which  have  never  been 
fully  brought  into  use.  It  still  retains 
a  name  familiar  to  the  scholar,  but 
has  been  stripped  of  its  once  dense 
forests  of  oak : 

aut  Aquilonibus 
Querceta  Gargani  laborant, 
Et  foliis  viduantar  orni.— Hon.  Carm.  n.  9. 

Garganum   raugire   putes   nemus,    aut    mare 
Tuscum.  Eptit.  II.  1,  202. 

A  road  from  Manfredonia,  after  pass- 
ing for  the  first  3  m.  through  a  succes- 
sion of  orange  gardens,  leads  by  a  con- 
tinuous and  steep  ascent  of  3  m.  to 

Monte  Santangelo  (17,24*?  Inhab.),  on 
a  lofty  hill  (2380  ft.),  forming  one  of 
the  spurs  of  the  Gargano,  and  containing 
a  fine  eastle  with  ruined  battlements, 
and  many  picturesque  old  houses.  The 
whole  group  of  the  Gargano  is  often 
called  Monte  S.  Angelo  from  this  town, 
which  is  famous  for  its  Sanctuary,  de- 
dicated to  the  favourite  saint  of  the 
Norman  conquerors,  St.  Michael,  who 
was  seen  here  in  491,  according  to  the 
legend,  by  S.  Laurentius,  Archbishop  of 


Sipontum.  •  On  the  8th  of  May,  and  for 
many  days  previously,  the  town  and 
mountain  are  crowded  with  devotees, 
who  come  from  every  part  of  the  king- 
dom to  celebrate  the  festa  of  St.  Michael. 
The  endless  varieties  of  costume,  and 
the  strange  appearance  of  the  mountain- 
eers, afford  an  ample  field  for  the  pencil 
of  the  artist.  As  they  ascend  the  moun- 
tain, bareheaded,  each  party  joins*  in 
the  hymn  to  the  saint ;  and  the  effect 
of  their  simple  but  pleasing  melody 
increases  the  remarkable  character  of 
the  scene. 

The  doors  of  the  sanctuary  were 
executed  at  Constantinople,  and  pre- 
sented by  the  Pantaleone  family  of 
Amalfi  in  1075. 

The  cave  where  the  vision  took  place 
is  entered  by  an  arch  over  which  are 
inscribed  the  words,  Hie  locus  est  ter* 
ribilis,  httc  est  Domus  Dei.  "  A  wind- 
ing flight  of  above  fifty  steps,  hewn  in 
the  rock,"  says  Mr.  Craven,  "  and  por- 
tioned into  divisions  of  eight  to  each, 
leads  down  to  the  sanctuary ;  the  vault 
and  sides  are  faced  with  stone  regularly 
cut,  but  large  masses  of  rock  intervene. 
The  daylight  is  faintly  admitted  through 
occasional  apertures,  and  gradually  di- 
minishes as  one  descends;  above  the 
last  step,  however,  a  long  narrow  fissure, 
apparently  the  work  of  nature,  throws  a 
dim  but  sufficient  light  on  the  interior 
of  the  holy  crypt,  and  at  the  same  time 
opens  to  the  eye  a  view  of  the  monastery 
itself,  seated  on  the  impending  rock  at 
an  immense  height  above,  and  rearing 
its  pinnacles  in  the  outward  blaze  of 
day. .  .  The  cave  which  was  the  scene 
of  the  miracle,  and  which  is  entered 
next,  is  low,  but  of  considerable  extent, 
branching  out  into  various  recesses  on 
different  levels,  so  that  steps  are  fre- 
quent, and  the  surface  is  rugged,  irre- 
gular, and  very  slippery,  from  the  con- 
stant dripping  of  the  vaults. ...  A  few 
glass  lamps,  suspended  from  the  rock, 
which  have  replaced  the  silver  ones  of 
richer  times,  cast  a  faint  glimmer  of 
uncertain  light,  as  insufficient  to  guide 
the  stranger's  footsteps  as  it  is  service- 
able to  the  general  effect  of  the  scene. 
Three  chapels,  and  the  choir  in  par- 
ticular, are  more  illuminated.  Of 
the  former,  the  principal  is  dedicated 
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to  the  patron  Mint,  and  contains  bis 
image,  abort  half  the  fixe  of  life,  be- 
dizened with  silk  drapery,  flhnsv  tinsel* 
and  flaxen  evrh ;  the  second  is  noted 
lor  a  small  cittern,  called  ii  PozziUo, 
from  which  some  most  limpid  and  coed 
water  is  distributed  in  a  little  silver 
backet  to  all  the  visitor*:  the  third 
chapel  is  sacred  to  the  Madonna,  and 
offers  nothing  remarkable." 

On  leaving  Monte  Santangelo  we 
may  return  to  Foggia  by  a  road  which 
leads  along  the  mountain  to  &  Gio- 
vanni Jioton&j  '7745  Inhab.j,  passing 
on  the  ri,  two  small  lakes,  and  then, 
descending  into  the  plain,  joins  that 
from  Foggia  to  Manfredonia  near  the 
Candelaro. 

4  m«  E«  of  Monte  Santangelo,  on  the 
slope  of  the  Gargano  to  the  seashore, 
is  the  village  and  tower  of  Mattinata, 
which  nearly  retains  the  name  and  is 
supposed  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Mans 
Matinus,  famous  for  its  honey : 

Ego,  apU  Matinee 
More  modoque, 
Grata  carppnlia  thyma  per  laborem 
Pturimum,  circa  nemua  uvldlque 
Tiburis  rlpaa,  opcroaa  parvus 

Carolina  flngo.— Hob  Carm.  rv.  2. 

The  shore  of  Mattinata  is  also  me- 
morable as  the  spot  where  Archytas  of 
Tarentum  was  shipwrecked: 

']>  roarh  ot  terrco  numflroqu*  carentis  arenas 

Mcnnorem,  cohibent,  Archyta, 
Pulwrla  oxitfiil  prope  lit  tun  parvaMatinum 

Munera;  nee  quidquam  tlbl  prodeut 
ANrina  umuAiwo  uomos,  nnimoque  rotundum 

I'crcurrlaae  polum,  morliuro. 

At  tu,  niiuta,  vnffffi  no  parce  malignus  arena 

Owtbm  ft  onpltl  I  nh  urn  a  to 
Purtlculum  dare.— \loiL%Carm.  i.  28. 

Some  antiauarles,  however,  identify 
the  J.xltiit  Matinum  with  Matino  near 
Gallipoli. 

6  m.  E.  of  Mattinata,  on  the  sea- 
shore, in  the  midst  of  orange  groves,  is 
the  thriving  town  of  Vicsti  (6595  In- 
\)    where  the  mail  steamers  call 
f  Wednesday  in  going  from  Naples 
noona,  and    every    Saturday   in 
ing.    Viesti  was  the  birthplace 
tro  Qlannone,  the  historian. 


ROUTE  147. 

FOGOTA    TO    CANDELA    (BT     ftAll.),   BT 
ORDONA  AMD  ASOOU. — BAIL. 

Foggia  to  Kfl. 

Ceirvaro 9 

Onlona is 

Aaooli    .     .     .    •    .  31 

Candt-la       ....  3»  or  24  miles. 

2  trains  daily  in  1 J  hr. 

This  line  follows  the  western  part 
of  the#Apnlian  plain,  nearer  to  the 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  and  now  forms 
the  most  direct  line  to  Melfi,  Venosa, 
&c. 

9  kil.  Cervaro  Stat.,  on  the  L  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  the 
junct.  stat.  for  the  Benevento  and 
Naples  line,  which  from  here  follows 
the  Cervaro  to  ite  source. 

10  kil.  Ordona  Stat.,  close  to  Orts 
(5434  Iuhab).  Ordona  is  beyoud  the 
Ca  rape]  la  torrent,  one  of  the  streams 
descending  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Adriatic.  A  group  or  houses  near 
Ordona,  on  a  rising  ground,  are  the 
remains  of  Herdonia,  a  city  on  the  Via 
Appia, 

Obscura  incultts  Berdonia  misit  ab  agris. 

Sir..  Ital.  Tin.  569. 

Hannibal,  after  defeating  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood two  Roman  armies — the  1st 
B.C.  212,  under  Fulvius  Flaccus,  and 
the  2nd  B.C.  2 10,  under  Fulvius  Cen- 
tumulus — destroyed  the  city  and  re- 
moved its  inhabitants  to  Metapontom 
and  Thurii. 

12  kil.  Atcoli  Stat.  (6275  Inhab.); 
the  town  is  situated  on  a  hill  on  the 
border  of  the  Apulian  plain,  about  1  m. 
on  1.  bank  of  the  Carapella.  It  nearly 
occupies  the  site  and  retains  the  name 
of   Ascuium    Apulum,    situated    on    a 
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branch  of  the  Via  Appia,  which  led 
from  Canusium  to  Beneventum.  A 
great  battle  between  Pyrrhus  and  the 
Romans  was  fought  in  its  neighbour- 
hood b.c.  269.  Considerable  remains 
of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible  out- 
side the  modern  walls.  From  Ascoli 
a  via  naturale  of  18  m.,  crossing  the 
Ofanto,  leads  to  Melfi  (Rte.  151). 

From  here  the  rly.  continues  to  run 
parallel  to  the  Carapella  as  far  as 

8  kil.  Candela  Stat.  (5690  Inhab.), 
also  a  town  on  the  borders  of  the 
Apulian  plain  and  Apennines,  near 
the  upper  source  of  the  Carapella. 
Here  the  rly.  for  the  present  ends, 
and  from  here  run  roads  to  Melfi, 
Venosa,  and  Lavello,  the  distance  to 
the  former  being  about  15  m.  Candela 
is  situated  about  4  m.  from  the  river 
Ofanto. 


ROUTE  148. 

FOOGIA  TO  OTRANTO  (BY  RAIL),  BY 
BABXETTA,  BARI,  BRINDISI,  AND 
LSCCE. 

Foggia  to  KIL 

Ortanova 20 

Cerignola 35 

Trinitapoll   ....  62 

Barletta 68 

Tranl 81 

Biaceglie 89 

MoUetta 98 

Giovlnazzo    ....  104 

San  Spirito  Bltonto   .  Ill 

Bart 123 

Noicataro.    ....  134 

Mola 142 

Polignano     ....  156 

Monopoli 163 

Fasano 177 


Foggia  to  Ell 

Oetuni 197 

Carovigno    ....  206 

SanVito 222 

Brindisl 234 

Tuturano     ....  243 

S.  Pietro  Verrotiso   .  251 

Squinzano    ....  258 

Trepuzzi 262 

Lecce 272 

S.  Cesario     ....  277 

S.  Donato     ....  281 

Galugnano  ....  284 

Steraatia     ....  289 

Zollino 291 

Corigllano   ....  296 

Maglie 301 

Bagnolo 306 

Cannole 3<i8 

Giurdignano     .    .    .  313 

Otranto 319 

or  199  miles. 

4  trains  daily  to  Bari  in  2J  to  4  hrs. ; 

3  trains  daily  to  Brindisi  in  4£  to  7$ 
hrs. ;  2  trains  daily  to  Lecce  in  7  and 
ll£  hrs.;  I  train  daily  to  Otranto  in 
13$  hrs. 

This  forms  the  continuation  of  the 
Great  Adriatic  line  of  rly.  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  most  south-eastern  point 
of  the  peninsula. 

The  rly.,  leaving  Foggia  for  Bari, 
traverses  a  plain  of  pasturage,  leav- 
ing on  the  rt.,  after  crossing  the 
Cervaro  the  ch.  of  the  Madonna  delV 
Incoronata  on  the  opposite  bank,  contain- 
ing a  miraculous  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  a  tree 
near  this  spot,  and,  4  m.  after  pass- 
ing the  Carapella  river,  reaches 

20  kil.  Ortanova  Stat.,  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  town  of  Orta  on  rt. 
Continuing  across  the  plain,  during 
which  there  are  line  views  of  Ordona 
and  Ascoli,  and  farther  S.  of  the  lofty 
cone  of  Monte  Vulture,  and  of  the  hills 
of  Venosa,  we  reach 

15  kil.  Cerignola  Stat.,  near  the  river, 

4  m.  from  the  town  (25,131  Inhab.; 
Inn,  II  Leone,  indifferent),  a  well- 
built  city,  supposed  to  be  on  the 
site  of  Ceraitnitia,  on  a  rising  ground, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
surrounding  country,  which  appears 
like  one  vast  corn-field  without  a  tree 
to  break  its  monotony.  On  the  i'8th 
April,  1503,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordov* 
gained  near  Cerignola  a  victory  o- 
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the  army  of  the  Duke  de  Nemours, 
which  established  the  supremacy  of 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  and  reduced 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  to  a  Spanish 
province.  The  battle  began  late  in  the 
evening,  contrary  to  the  judgment  of 
the  Duke,  who  was  hurried  on  by  the 
impetuosity  of  his  generals.  In  half 
an  hour  the  French  army  was  routed, 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  4000  men,  among 
whom  was  the  Duke  de  Nemours  him- 
self. In  the  ch.,  on  the  E.  of  the  town, 
is  an  inscription  recording  this  victory. 
In  the  principal  street  of  Cerignola 
is  a  Roman  milliarinm,  recording  that 
Trajan  made  the  road  from  Beneventum 
to  Brundusium.  The  distance  marked 
upon  it  is  lxxxi  from  the  latter  place. 
From  Cerignola  the  rly.  takes  a  more 
easterly  direction  than  the  carriage- 
road,  and  a  more  direct  line  to  Bar- 
lelta,  passing 

1 7  kil.  Trinitapoli  Stat.  (6662  Inhab), 
near  the  extremity  of  the  Lake  of  Salpi, 
and  crossing  the  Ofanto  5  m.  before 
reaching  Barletta. 

[From  Cerignola,  a  more  inland 
carriage-road  runs  along  the  base  of 
the  hills  through  Canosa  and  Ruvo 
to  Bari,  crossing,  at  the  6th  m.,  the 
Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidus,  the  last 
river  of  any  consequence  between 
M  anfredonia  and  Taranto,  a  coast-line 
of  nearly  300  m.  It  divides  the  pro- 
vince of  Capitanata  from  that  of  the 
Terra  di  Bari.  This  rapid  stream,  cele- 
brated for  its  connection  with  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  is  also  commemorated  by 
Horace : — 

Dicar,  qua  violens  obstrepit  Aufidus, 
Et  qui  pauper  aquas  Daunus  agrestium 
Regnavit  populorum,  ex  huniili  potens, 
Princeps  iEolium  carmen  ad  Italos, 
Deduxiase  modos.—  Hob.  Carm.  in.  30. 

Sic  tauriformls  volvitur  Aufidus, 
Qui  regna  Dauni  praefluit  Appuli 
Qnum  gsevit,  horrendamque  cultis 
Diluviem  meditatur  agris. 

Hoa.  Carm.  iv.  14. 

2  m.  after  crossing  the  river  we  pass 
a  gateway,  sometimes  called  a  triumphal 
arch,  of  ancient  Canusium,  and  ascend 

3A   (14,905  Inhab.     Inn:    Lo- 


canda  del  Leone,  indifferent),  situated  on 
the  slopes  of  a  hill  crowned  with  the 
ruins  of  a  feudal  castle.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  ancient  Canusium,  mentioned 
by  Horace  in  the  journey  to  Brundu- 
sium : — 

sed  panis  longe  pulcherrimua,  ultra 
Callidus  ut  eoleat  humeris  portare  viator : 
Nam  Canusi  lapidoaus,  aquae  non  ditior  urna: 
Qui  locus  a  forti  Diomede  est  conditus  olim. 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  89. 

The  traveller  will  have  occasion  to 
remark  at  Canosa  the  same  gritty  qua- 
lity of  the  bread  as  noticed  by  Horace 
19  centuries  ago,  which  arises  from  the 
soft  stone  which  forms  the  millstones 
with  which  the  grain  is  ground. 

Canusium  gave  ^hospitality  to  the 
remnants  of  the  Roman  army  after  their 
defeat  at  Cannae,  and  Hannibal  never 
succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
it.  The  Romans  called  the  citizens  of 
Canusium  Bilingues,  because,  being 
largely  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
woollen  cloths,  they  spoke  the  Greek 
language  of  their  ancestors  and  the 
Latin  of  their  neighbours  with  whom 
they  traded.  The  mule-drivers  of  the 
city  were  the  most  expert  in  Italy,  and 
were  always  selected  by  Nero  as  his 
charioteers.  The  principal  ch.  of  Ca- 
nosa, dedicated  to  S.  Sabinus,  is  remark- 
able for  its  small  clusters  of  cupolas 
resembling  a  Turkish  mosque ;  the  in- 
terior contains  an  ancient  pulpit  and 
a  remarkable  sculptured  episcopal  chair 
in  marble,  supported  by  rudely  sculp- 
tured elephants,  some  granite  columns 
with  Roman  capitals,  and  six  others  of 
verde  antique,  18  ft.  high.  In  a  court 
adjoining  the  ch.  is  the  Tomb  of 
Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antioch,  the  son 
of  Robert  Guiscard,  who  died  in  1102, 
and  one  of  the  heroes  of  Tasso : 

Ma  '1  gran  nemico  mio  tra  queste  squadre 
Gia  riveder  non  posso ;  e  pur  vi  guato  : 
Io  dico  Boemondo,  il  micidiale 
Distruggitor  del  sangue  mio  reale. 

Gar.  Lib.  in.  63. 

It  is  built  of  white  marble,  surmounted 
by  an  octagonal  cupola,  with  bronze 
doors  covered  with  sculptures  in  2 
compartments,  arabesques,  and  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  verse ;  in  the  interior  is 
the  marble  sarcophagus  in  which  the 
body  is  deposited.    It  has  never  been 
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ascertained  whether  the  hero  of  Durazzo 
and  Larissa  died  here,  or  at  sea  on 
his  return  from  the  first  crusade.  The 
inscription  on  these  doors  states  that 
his  remains  are  here  interred : — 

Guiscardi  coniux,  Aberarda,  hac  conditur  area; 
Si  genitum  quarts,  hunc  Canusinum  habet. 

This  inscription  is  repeated  on  the  tomb 
of  his  mother  Aberarda  at  Venosa.  His 
death  took  place  in  1111. 

The  principal  antiquities  of  Canusium 
are  the  remains  of  a  triumphal  arch 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Trajan  on  the  side  of  the  O  fan  to,  the 
ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  numerous 
tombs  excavated  in  the  soft  tufaceous 
rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  in  which  a 
great  many  vases,  gold  ornaments,  and 
small  bronzes  have  been  found.  The 
ruins  of  the  Roman  town  extend 
for  a  considerable  distance  round  the 
modern  one.  The  vases,  only  equalled 
in  size  by  those  of  Ruvo,  are  of  a 
coarser  style  of  painting  than  those  of 
Nola.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also 
been  found.  There  was  a  collection  of 
Italo-Greek  vases  and  jewellery  in  the 
Casa  Bianca. 

Canosa  suffered  severely  from  the 
earthquake  of  August  14,  1651. 

From  Canosa  a  carriage- road  of  9  m. 
leads  to  Miner  vino  (13,844  inhab.),  situ- 
ated on  the  slope  of  low  hills  called 
Margie  di  Miner  oinoy  and  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of  Lucua  Minervee.  It  is 
surrounded  by  massive  walls  and  towers, 
surmounted  by  a  baronial  castle.  Mi- 
nervino  gave  the  title  of  Count  to  Gio- 
vanni Pipiuo,  who  figures  conspicuously 
in  the  history  of  Cola  di  Rienzo,  and  was 
executed  at  Altamura  as  a  rebel  in  the 
reign  of  Joanna  I.  A  road  of  6  m.  leads 
from  Minervino  to  Spinazzola  (10,078 
Inhab.),  whence  a  via  naturale  of  1 8  m. 
to  Gravina  (Rte.  1 53).  From  Spinazzola 
we  can  proceed  to  Lavello,  12  m.,  and 
from  there  by  a  good  road  to  Melfi 
(Rte.  151). 

About  6  m.  N.  of  Canosa,  a  few  re- 
mains on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  Ofanto 
mark  the  site  of  Cannje,  ignobilis 
Apulia  viens ;  but  the  precise  spot  of 
the  great  battle  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  question.    Both  Polybius  and 


Livy  tell  us  that  the  Carthaginians 
faced  the  N.t  with  their  1.  wing  resting 
on  the  river,  whilst  the  Romans  faced 
the  S.,  with  their  cavalry,  forming  the 
rt.  wing,  resting  on  the  river  and  op- 
posing the  1.  wing  of  the  enemy: — In 
dexiro  cornu,  id  erat  Jiumini  propius, 
Romanes  equites  locant.  .  .  .  Gallos  His- 
panosque  equites  prope  ripam,  Ictvo  in 
cornu,  adoersus  Romanum  equitatum. — 
Liv.  xxii.  44-46.  Livy  adds  that  by 
this  disposition  the  Carthaginians  had 
their  backs  turned  to  the  Vultumus,  a 
wind  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  Romans.  Most  of  the  local 
topographers,  followed  by  Arnold,  have 
therefore  placed  the  field  of  battle  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  river,  which  running 
nearly  from  S. W.  to  N.E.,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  face  the  S.,  whilst  lean- 
ing with  their  rt.  wing  on  the  river. 
But  Swinburne  and  Vaudoncourt,  fol- 
lowed by  Niebuhr,  comparing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  army  with  the  previous 
movements  made  by  the  Roman  Con- 
suls, place  the  scene  of  action  on  the  N. 
side,  at  a  spot  nearly  opposite  the  re- 
mains of  Cannae,  where  the  river,  by  a 
sudden  turn  southwards,  would  cause 
the  Romans  to  face  the  S.,  whilst  lean- 
ing with  the  rt.  wing  on  its  banks. 
This  conclusion  is  supported  by  the 
fact  that  the  Vulturous  is  undoubtedly 
the  modern  Scirocca,  which  blows  from 
the  S.E.  A  small  rivulet  is  supposed 
to  be  the  Vergellus,  over  which,  accord- 
ing to  Florus,  Hannibal  erected  a  bridge 
of  human  bodies ;  and  the  name  Pezza 
di  Sang ite,  field  of  blood,  given  to  a 
portion  of  the  plain  by  the  peasants,  is 
brought  as  an  additional  traditional 
proof. 

The  latter  name,  however,  may  more, 
likely  have  a  less  remote  origin ;  for  in 
1019  Cannes  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  in 
which  the  Apulians,  assisted  by  the 
Longobards,  and  led  by  the  Norman 
Drengot,  who  had  arrived  in,  Italy  3 
years  before,  endeavoured  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  the  Eastern  emperors.* 
They  were  defeated  by  the  imperial 
forces  under  the  Catapan  Bolanus, 
and  with  such  effect  that  out  of  250 
Normans  only  10  survived.  Dren- 
got then  offered  his  sword  to  the 
princes  of  Capua  and  Salerno,  while 
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Melo  of  Bari,  the  leader  of  the  Apulians, 
appealed  to  Henry  II,,  who  marched 
an  army  against  the  Greeks.  In  1083 
llobert  Gniscard  besieged  Cannae,  which 
had  rebelled  against  him  during  his 
absence  in  Greece,  captured  it  after  a 
siege  of  2  months,  and  utterly  destroyed 
It.  From  that  time  no  attempt  appears 
to  hare  been  made  to  reoccupy  the  site. 
In  1201  another  battle  was  fought  on 
the  plains  of  Canna?  between  the  Papal 
and  imperial  forces  and  the  rebellious 
barons  headed  by  the  archbishop  of 
Palermo,  who  had  taken  advantage  of 
the  Infancy  of  Frederick  II.  to  attempt 
to  overthrow  his  authority.  Innocent 
III.,  however,  determined  to  defend  the 
dominions  of  the  young  emperor,  and 
sent  an  army  under  Walter  de  Brienne 
against  the  insurgents,  which  was  cat 
to  pieces. 

On  leaving  Canosa,  after  a  gentle  as- 
cent from  which  there  is  an  extensive 
view,  we  leave  the  road  to  Andria  on 
the  rt„  and  proceed  over  a  level  country, 
partly  covered  with  olive  plantations 
and  vineyards,  to  rejoin  the  rly.  at 
Trlnitapoli  Stat.] 

1 6  kil.  Barlktta  Stat.  (28, 1 68  Inhab. 
—Inn :  Locanda  Fioramoaca,)*  fine  town, 
the  capital  of  a  district,  and  supposed  to 
occupy  the  site  of  a  Greek  town  called 
Barduli  (?).  It  is  delightfully  situated 
on  the  seashore,  contains  many  hand- 
some houses,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls 
and  towers.  Marietta  has  a  good  har- 
bour, partly  formed  and  protected  by  a 
mole,  and  maintains  a  considerable  com- 
merce with  Greece  and  the  Ionian 
Islands.  In  one  of  the  principal  streets 
leading  to  the  harbour  was  the  palace 
of  the  veUa  Afarray  which  still  preserves 
its  fine  facade.  The  gateway  leading  to 
the  harbour  is  of  unusual  magnitude  and 
magnificence.  The  castle  was  formerly 
one  of  the  three  strongest  fortresses  of 
Italy.  The  principal  ch.  has  a  lofty 
steeple  and  an  elegant  facade.  A  Latin 
inscription  records  the  coronation  of 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon  within  its  walls. 
In  the  piasta  near  the  oh.  of  S.  Stefano 
is  a  (Mount  Bronte  States  15  ft.  high, 
supposed  to  represent  the  Emp.  Herac- 
ltas,  or,  according  toothers, Theodosius, 
ind  to  have  been  wrecked  on  the  coast 


daring  its  passage  in  a  Venetian  galley, 
as  an  offering  to  the  sanctuary  of  Monte 
S.  Angelo.  There  is  a  good  theatre 
here.  In  1259  Manfred  held  at  Bar- 
letta  the  first  tournament  seen  in  this 
part  of  Europe,  in  honour  of  the  visit  of 
Baldwin  II.,  the  last  Latin  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  During  the  contests  of 
Louis  XII.  and  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
arising  out  of  the  Partition  Treaty-, 
Barletta  was  occupied  by  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova,  who  was  besieged  there  in 
1 502  by  the  Duke  de  Nemours.  Both 
generals  were  unwilling  to  give  battle, 
and  the  troops  as  well  as  the  officers  were 
soon  weary  of  inaction.  The  cavalry  of 
both  armies  was  composed  of  the  elite  of 
a  brave  and  chivalrous  nobility ;  and  the 
French  having  offended  the  Italians  who 
were  in  the  Spanish  ranks,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  decide  the  claim  to  superiority 
between  French  and  Italians  by  tourna- 
ment. Thirteen  cavaliers  were  chosen 
from  each  side.  Among  the  French 
champions  were  Guy  de  la  Mothe, 
Charles  de  Torgues,  and  Jacques  de  la 
Fontaine;  among  the  Italians  were 
Ettore  Fieramosca,  Romanello  daForli, 
and  Fanfulla  da  Lodi.  The  Venetians, 
who  then  occupied  Tram,  and  were  con- 
sidered to  be  a  neutral  party,  were  ap- 
pointed to  arrange,  the  lists  and  appoint 
the  judges.  Prospero  Colonna  was  ap- 
pointed second  for  the  Italians,  and 
Bayard,  the  w  chevalier  sans  peur  et 
sans  reproche,"  for  the  French.  The 
spot  selected  for  the  tournament  was 
between  Andria  and  Corato,  near  the 
place  now  called  Epitaffio.  At  the  first 
shock  seven  of  the  French  champions 
were  overthrown;  but  the  others  de- 
fended themselves  with  such  bravery, 
that  after  a  combat  of  6  hrs.  the  judges 
separated  the  combatants,  and  declared 
it  a  drawn  battle. 

There  is  a  diligence  3  times  a  week 
between  Barletta  and  Melfi  in  10  hrs., 
passing  by  Canosa,  LaveUo,  Barile,and 
Kapolla,  corresponding  with  another 
from  Melfi  to  Naples,  by  Potenaa, 
Auletta,  Eboli.  From  Barletta  excur- 
sions can  be  made  to  Canosa  (p.  378;  di- 
ligence S  times  a  week  in  2  hrs.,  fare  2 
frs.) ;  and  to  Andria  (p.  378 ;  diligence 
twice  a  day  in  I  hr.,  fare  |  fr.). 

The  rly.  along  the  shore    between 
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Barletta  and  Bari,  passing  through  vine* 
yards  and  olive  and  almond  plantations, 
is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Italy;  but  its  attractions  are 
due  more  to  the  general  air  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  high  cultivation  of  the 
country,  than  to  any  remarkable  fea- 
tures of  natural  beauty.  The  numerous 
conical  towers  or  huts,  called  Specchie% 
which  are  seen  in  the  vineyards,  are 
constructed  of  the  stones  picked  off  the 
fields,  to  contain  the  implements  of  the 
husbandman,  and  afford  him  shelter  in 
bad  weather.  On  the  rt.  are  numerous 
towns,  forming  a  long  line,  communi- 
cating with  each  other  by  a  road  run- 
ning parallel  to  the  line  of  the  Adriatic. 

13kil.  Trani  Stat.  (24,388  Inhab.— 
Inns:  Loaanda  del  Risorgimento,  the 
best;  Albergo  delta  Stella,  and  Albergo 
delV  Annunziata,  both  fair),  the  seat  of 
an  archbishop,  and  of  the  law  courts  of 
the  province  of  Bari,  and  of  the  Courts 
of  Appeal  for  both  the  provinces  of  Bari 
and  Lecce,  is  a  well-built  town,  sur- 
rounded by  crumbling  walls,  partly 
built  by  Frederick  II.  The  port  has 
a  circular  harbour,  with  good  quays. 
It  was  constructed  by  the  Venetians 
during  their  short  occupation  of  Trani 
at  the  end  of  the  15th,  and  repaired 
by  Charles  III.  in  the  middle  of 
the  18th  centy. ;  but  it  has  become 
almost  useless  for  any  but  small  craft, 
by  the  accumulation  of  mud.  Around 
it  are  numerous  handsome  houses. 
In  the  middle  ages  Trani  carried  on 
an  extensive  commerce  with  the 
East,  and  was  one  of  the  points  of 
embarkation  of  the  Crusaders.  It  was 
at  Trani  that  Manfred  received  his 
bride  Elena,  daughter  of  the  Despot 
of  Epirus,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1259. 
The  Templars  had  a  hospital  in  the 
town,  to  which  belonged  an  elegant 
little  ch.  with  the  richest  details,  in  one 
of  the  principal  streets.  The  Cathedral, 
built  on  a  point  surrounded  on  nearly 
all  its  sides  by  the  sea,  is  one  of  the 
remarkable  ecclesiastical  monuments  in 
Southern  Italy.  The  bronze  doors  were 
executed  by  Bari&anua  of  Trani  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  12th  cent. ;  they  are 
almost  identical  with  those  of  Ravello 
(see  p.  290)  by  the  same  artist.    The 


steeple  is  more  than  260  ft.  high; 
on  the  E.  side,  under  the  frieze  of  the* 
great  arch  on  which  it  stands,  there  is 
the  name  of  the  architect,  Nicolavs 
sacerdos  cs.  atq.  magister  me  fecit.  The 
interior,  which  was  light  and  beau- 
tiful, was  sadly  whitewashed  and  mo- 
dernised by  an  archbishop  in  1837. 
The  Crypt  is  very  beautiful,  and  not 
yet  spoilt  by  modernisation.  In  the 
narrow  streets  near  the  cathedral 
there  are  still  some  most  beautiful 
Gothic  windows.  Among  the  curiosi- 
ties of  the  city  are  9  Roman  milestones. 
There  is  a  theatre.  The  vineyards  of 
the  neighbourhood  produce  a  sweet 
wine,  the  Moscato  di  Traniy  held  in 
great  repute.  The  fig-trees  are  planted 
in  the  fields  in  rows,  and  dressed  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  Columella, 
like  dwarfs  and  espaliers.  Trani  re- 
presents Turenum  of  the  Itineraries,  or 
'Jranum,  from  Trajan,  as  stated  on  an 
inscription  over  one  of  the  gates. 

\Castel  del  M<mtcy  the  hunting-seat  of 
Frederick  II.  (p.  378),  is  best  visited 
from  Trani.  The  fare  of  a  carriage 
and  3  horses,  including  buonamano, 
1 4  fr.  The  road  ascends  gradually 
the  whole  way  ;  it  passes  at  the  8  m. 
through  Corato,  whence  it  follows  the 
road  to  Altamura  for  6  m.,  after  which  it 
follows  a  via  natttrale  on  the  rt.  for  1  £  m. 
to  a  farmhouse,  from  which  there  is  a 
walk  of  10  minutes  up  the  hill  to  the 
castle.  The  tourist  should  take  a 
basket  of  provisions,  as  there  is  nothing 
to  be  got  on  the  spot.  The  whole  ex- 
cursion will  take  8  hrs.] 

8  kil.  Bisceglie  Stat.  (21,371  Inhab. — 
Inn:  La  Posta,  tolerable),  built  on  a 
promontory  defended  by  fortifications, 
and  surrounded  by  pretty  villas  and 
country  houses.  The  high  road  passes 
through  a  suburb.  The  currants  of 
Bisceglie  are  said  to  equal  those  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.  During  the  crusades, 
Bisceglie  had  a  hospital  founded  by 
Bohemond  for  pilgrims  going  to  and 
arriving  from  the  Holy  Land.  Some 
ruins  of  it  still  exist* 

Between  this  and  Molfetta,  on  the  rt 
of  the  road,  is  an  ancient  ch.  of  Greek 
architecture,  known  as  the  Vigne  di  *** 
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Giacomo,  where  a  Benedictine  monas- 
tery once  existed.  Near  it  is  the 
sanctuary  of  Santa  Maria  de'  Martiri, 
built  in  1161  by  King  William  the 
Good. 

9  kil.  Molfetta  Stat.  (26,829  Iuhab.; 
Inn,  Albergo  dello  Lloyd,  dirty),  an 
episcopal  see,  is  beautifully  situated  on 
the  shore,  and  contains  some  handsome 
houses,  distinguished,  like  all  the  towns 
and  cities  on  this  coast,  by  the  regu- 
larity of  their  masonry.  In  the  15tb 
centy.  the  merchants  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  those  of  Amalfi  that  the 
citizens  of  one  place  should  be  consi- 
dered citizens  of  the  other.  The  castle 
was  the  prison  of  Otho,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, husband  of  Joanna  I.  after  the 
death  of  the  queen ;  but  he  was  released 
in  1384  by  Charles  Durazzo,  after  his 
rival,  Louis  of  Anjou,  had  been  carried 
off  by  plague.  In  1529  the  town  was 
sacked  by  the  French  army  under 
Lautrec.  Linguiti,  who  introduced 
the  modern  system  of  treatment  for 
the  insane  at  A  versa,  was  born  at  Mol- 
fetta in  1774. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  this  part  of 
the  kingdom  is  the  Pulo  di  Molfetta,  a 
nitre  cavern,  l£  m.  from  the  town :  it  is 
a  circular  cavity  in  the  limestone,  about 
1400  ft.  in  circumference,  and  112  deep. 
In  the  limestone  strata  are  numerous 
oval  caverns  hollowed  out  in  rows, 
forming  in  appearance  a  regular  suc- 
cession of  5  tiers,  resembling  the  boxes 
of  a  theatre.  The  nitre  is  collected  in 
these  caverns  and  in  fissures,  and  is  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  Government. 
The  road  passes  through  vineyards  and 
olive-grOunds  to 

6  kil.  Giovinazzo  Stat.,  on  the  sea- 
shore, supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Netium, 
or  Natiolum,  and  remarkable  for  a  large 
poorhouse  or  Ospizio,  founded  by 
King  Ferdinand  I.,  and  said  to  be 
capable  of  containing  2000  persons. 
At  present  upwards  of  500  children 
are  there  maintained  and  instructed  in 
the  useful  arts ;  they  are  divided  into 
3  classes,  proietti,  mendici,  and  orfanu 
la  a  separate  part  of  the  establish- 
mentf  children  and  youths  condemned 
imprisonment    by    the    laws    are 


similarly  instructed    with   a  view    to 
reclaim  them  from  their  evil  habits. 

7  kil.  San  Spirito  Bitonto  Stat.  The 
station  for  Bitonto,  4  m.  to  the  rt.  (see 
p.  379). 

12  kil.  Baei  Junct.  Stat  for  Taranto 
(50,524  Inhab. — Inns  :  II  Risorgimento, 
very  gooil ;  with  cafe  adjoining.  Buffet 
at  the  stat.),  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince and  the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
is  situated  on  a  small  peninsula,  and 
is  in  point  of  size  and  importance 
the  second  town  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  Italy.  The  new  sub- 
urb is  regularly  built,  and  contains 
many  good  houses,  a  large  palace 
of  the  Intendente,  and  a  theatre,  next 
in  size  to  that  of  S.  Carlo  at  Na- 
ples. It  has  an  indifferent  port  formed 
by  2  moles,  but  a  much  larger  and 
safer  one  is  being  constructed.  It 
carries  on  an  extensive  trade  with 
Trieste  and  Dalmatia,  the  exports  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  olive-oil,  almonds,  and 
grain.  It  preserves  the  name  of  Ba- 
rium, on  the  Via  Appia,  one  of  the 
cities  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Iapyx,  the  son  of  Daedalus.  The  neigh- 
bouring sea  abounds  now  in  fish,  as  in 
the  days  of  Horace  :— 

Postera  tempestas  melior ;  via  pejor,  ad  usque 
Bari  mcenia  piscosi.— Sat.  I.  5.  96. 

There  is  no  mention  of  Barium  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Apulia ; 
but  its  coins  attest  its  Greek  origin,  and 
its  having  been  a  place  of  some  con- 
sideration in  the  3rd  centy.  B.C.  Its 
strong  fortifications  were  famous  during 
the  contests  of  the  middle  ages.  After 
its  possession  had  been  long  disputed 
by  the  Longobards,  the  Saracens,  and 
the  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
latter,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Cata- 
pan,  and,  with  short  intervals,  held 
it  for  nearly  2  centuries,  till  it  be- 
came one  of  the  strongholds  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  Saracens,  who  were  driven 
from  Bari  in  871  by  Louis  11.,  the 
grandson  of  Charlemagne,  besieged  it 
in  1002,  and  would  have  taken  it,  if  a 
Venetian  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Doge 
Pietro  Orseolo  II.,  had  not  come  to 
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its  relief.  In  commemoration  of  this 
event,  the  inhabitants  erected  in  the  old 
market-place  a  figure  of  the  lion  of  S. 
Mark,  which  is  still  lying  there  ne- 
glected and  forgotten.  William  the 
Bad,  against  whom  Bari  had  rebelled, 
razed  it  to  the  ground  in  1156.  In 
the  14th  cent  Bari  was  erected  into 
a  duchy,  which,  after  passing  into  the 
hands  of  several  masters,  at  the  end  of 
the  15th  cent,  was  ceded  to  Isabella  of 
Aragon,  the  widow  of  Gian  Galeazzo 
Sforza  of  Milan,  who  went  to  live  at 
Bari,  and  from  whom  Bona  her  daughter, 
the  Queen  of  Poland,  inherited  it  After 
the  death  of  her  husband,  Bona  re- 
tired to  Bari  in  1555,  where  she  died  in 
the  castle  in  1558,  leaving  the  duchy  of 
Bari,  by  her  will,  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  thus  reuniting  it  to  the  crown. 
Louis  Duke  of  Anjou  died  also  in  the 
castle,  of  the  plague,  in  Oct.  1384,  during 
his  long  war  with  King  Charles  Durazzo, 
who  nearly  perished  from  the  same  dis- 
ease at  Barletta.  The  castle  is  about 
1  m.  in  circuit,  has  5  bastions  and  2 
towers,  of  which  the  only  one  which  is 
entire  is  now  used  as  a  telegraph  sta- 
tion. At  the  N.  end  there  is  a  small 
chapel,  which,  according  to  a  long 
inscription  upon  it,  was  the  scene  of  a 
miracle  of  S.  Francis  of  Assisi. 

In  ecclesiastical  history,  Bari  is  con- 
spicuous as  one  of  the  first  Christian 
bishoprics.  The  Priory  of  S.  Nicholas 
was  founded  in  1087,  on  the  ancient 
palace  of  the  Catapan,  given  by  Robert 
Guiscard  to  the  Bishop,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive the  remains  of  the  saint,  brought 
from  Myra  in  Lycia  by  some  native 
mariners.  It  was  largely  endowed  by 
Robert  himself  and  his  son  Roger, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  principal  sanc- 
tuaries of  the  kingdom.  The  ch.,  in 
the  Romanesque  style,  with  Byzantine 
features,  has  7  doors,  and  2  aisles 
divided  from  the  nave  by  marble 
columns.  Over  the  nave  is  a  large 
gallery,  the  whole  of  its  length.  The 
ceiling  is  painted  and  richly  gilt 
Over  the  altar  on  it.  of  choir  is 
a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  4  saints, 
by  Bartolommeo  Vivarini  da  Murano, 
signed,  and  dated  1473,  an  excellent 
picture;  and  in  the  chapel  of  S. 
Martin  an  interesting  painting  on  a 


gold  ground,  ascribed  to  the  same 
artist.  In  one  of  the  side  chapels 
there  is  a  bas-relief  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  S.  Lorenzo.  Behind  the  choir 
is  the  Tomb  of  Bona  Sforza,  Dowager 
Queen  of  Poland.  It  was  sculptured 
at  Venice  in  1593.  It  is  a  large 
sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  upon 
which  rests  the  effigy  of  the  queen  in 
white  marble,  in  a  praying  attitude. 
In  niches  behind  it  are  figures  of  the 
Polish  saints,  Casimir  and  Stanislaus ; 
and  on  each  side  symbolical  repre- 
sentations of  Polish  provinces.  Roberto 
Chyurlia  da  Bari,  the  prothonotary  of 
Charles  I.,  who  was  assassinated  by 
Robert  de  Flandres,  son-in-law  of 
Charles  d'  Anjou,  at  Naples,  on  the  spot 
where  he  read  the  sentence  on  Con- 
radin,  is  also  buried  in  this  ch.  Of 
the  3  chairs  which  are  shown,  the  oldest 
is  said  to  be  the  coronation  one  of 
Roger;  the  second  is  for  the  use  of  the 
king,  who  is  always  the  first  canon  of 
the  ch. ;  and  the  third  is  for  the  prior 
on  state  occasions:  it  is  remarkable, 
and  supported  by  3  crouching  human 
figures  and  an  elephant.  In  1098 
Urban  II.  held  in  this  ch.  a  council  of 
Greek  and  Latin  bishops,  to  settle  the 
differences  between  the  two  churches, 
at  which  Auselm,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, is  said  to  have  been  present 
An  inscription,  comparatively  modern, 
would  make  us  believe,  against  all  his- 
torical evidence,  that  Roger,  after  the 
parliament  of  barons  at  Salerno,  was 
crowned  here  King  of  Sicily  in  1 130,  by 
the  legate  of  the  antipope  Anacletus  II. 
In  the  splendid  Crypt  of  this  ch.,  whose 
architecture  resembles  so  much  the  Sara- 
cenic style  as  to  have  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Mosque  of  Cordova,  is 
the  Tomb  of  S.  Nicholas,  said  to  distil 
miraculously  a  liquid  called  the  Manna 
di  S.  Niccold  di  Bart,  held  in  high 
repute  as  a  remedy  for  all  diseases. 
The  festival  of  the  saint  in  May  draws 
crowds  of  pilgrims.  The  high  altar  is 
covered  with  silver  bas-reliefs  repre- 
senting the  history  of  his  life.  The 
Campanile,  at  the  N.W.  corner  of  the 
ch. ,  is  in  perfect  repair ;  in  its  lower 
story  is  an  archway,  as  at  Barletta, 
through  which  passes  one  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  town.  i 
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The  Cathedral,  dedicated  to  S.  Sa- 
binus, was  originally  a  fine  Gothic 
building.  The  interior  was  seriously 
injured  by  alterations  made  in  1745 
by  the  Archbishop  Gaeta,  who  changed 
the  ceiling  and  the  form  and  situa- 
tion of  the  windows,  and  covered  with 
stucco  the  fine  columns  of  granite  and 
marble  which  divide  the  aisles.  The 
altar  of  S.  Rocco  has  a  painting  by 
Tintoretto,  and  opposite  one  by  Paul 
Veronese.  The  two  paintings  of  the 
apse  are  by  Mattia  Preti.  The  crypt, 
which  has  been  spoilt  by  modern 
work,  contains  the  body  of  S.  Sabinus, 
with  his  silver  bust,  and  a  paint- 
ing of  the  Byzantine  school,  called 
the  Madonna  di  Costantinopoli.  The 
bell-tower  at  the  E.  extremity,  270 
palmi  high,  has  a  great  resemblance  to 
the  Moorish  campanile  of  Seville.  In 
the  courtyard  of  the  Vescovado,  which 
adjoins  the  cathedral,  is  a  statue  of  S. 
Sabinus,  on  a  column  of  granite. 

The  ch.  of  the  nunnery  of  S.  Maria 
del  Buon  Consiglio  has  a  good  picture 
by  Pietro  da  Cortona,  and  the  ch.  of 
the  nunnery  of  S.  Giacomo  has  a  S. 
Benedict  and  the  Nativity  by  Ludovico 
Vaccaro,  and  a  S.  Giacomo  and  the  Beato 
Bernardo  Tolomei  by  De  Matteis.  In 
the  ch.  of  the  "Capuchins  the  Invention 
of  the  Cross  over  the  high  altar  is  attri- 
buted to  Paid  Veronese. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  between  Ancona  and  Naples 
call  at  Bari  once  a  week  on  their  out- 
ward and  return  voyages,  arriving  from 
Ancona  and  Manfredonia  on  the  Sun- 
days, and  from  Naples  and  Messina 
on  Tuesdays,  reaching  Ancona  and 
Messina  on  the  Wednesdays  and  Satur- 
days, and  Naples  on  the  Mondays :  the 
distance  to  Brindisi  is  about  75  Eng. 
miles ;  to  Manfredonia  58. 


EXCURSION    TO     ANDRIA,     CASTEL    DEL 
MONTE,  CORATO,  RUVO,  AND  TERLIZZI. 

[The  places  here  described  lie  on 
the  road  which  proceeds  inland  from 
Canosa  to  Bari.  They  can  be  most 
easily  visited  from  the  stations  of  Bar- 
letta,  iTrani,  Bisceglie,  and  Molfetta, 


on  the  rly.  The  best  way  of  reach- 
ing Castel  del  Monte  and  Andria  will 
be  from  Trani,  from  which  there  are 
good  roads  to  both  places. 

After  leaving  Canosa  a  road  branches 
on  the  rt.  to 

12  m.  Andria  (34,034  Inhab. — Inn: 
H  Leone),  an  episcopal  city,  where 
Yolanda,  the  second  wife  of  Frederick 
II.,  died  in  childbed  in  1228,  after 
giving  birth  to  Conrad.  The  emperor's 
third  wife,  Isabella  of  England,  died  at 
Foggia:  both  are  buried  in  the  cathe- 
dral here.  In  1799  Andria  sustained 
a  gallant  siege  against  the  republican 
army  commanded  by  General  Broussier 
and  Ettore  Carafa,  Conte  di  Ruvo,  the 
feudal  lord  of  the  city.  So  strong  was 
the  political  fury  of  the  two  parties,  that 
Carafa  was  the  first  person  who  scaled 
the  walls/  and  the  city  was  destroyed  by 
fire  at  his  suggestion.  There  is  a  small 
palace,  with  some  very  handsome 
Gothic  details  in  its  windows,  adjoin- 
ing the  hospital  of  La  Madonna  deila 
Misericordia.  From  Andria,  roads  of 
8  m.  each  lead  to  Barletta  and  Trani. 

A  bridle-path  of  nearly  12  m.  leads 
from  Andria  to  Castel  del  Monte,  the 
favourite  hunting-seat  of  Frederick  II., 
placed  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  a 
stony  wilderness,  on  the  chain  called 
the  Margie  di  Minervino,  and  command- 
ing an  extensive  view  of  the  plain 
stretching  to  the  sea  and  dotted  with 
towns.  It  is  still  an  imposing  pile, 
worthy  of  the  memory  of  the  great 
emperor ;  it  is  built  in  an  octagonal  form, 
with  8  hexagonal  towers,  in  a  rich  and 
remarkable  style  of  Saraceno-Gothic 
architecture.  Its  splendid  masonry  is 
almost  as  perfect  now  as  when  the  edi- 
fice was  first  erected,  but  it  is  totally 
abandoned  by  its  present  proprietor, 
the  Duke  of  Anuria,  and  is  rapidly  fall- 
ing into  ruin.  There  is  a  single  en- 
trance towards  the  S.E.  The  windows 
are  beautiful  specimens  in  the  pointed 
and  round-headed  styles ;  the  roofs  of 
the  several  chambers  are  vaulted ;  and 
the  ribs  of  the  arches  in  the  upper  rooms 
rest  upon  triple  clustered  columns  of 
white  marble,  the  material  used  in 
the  construction  of  the  ribs,  bosses,  and 
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other  decorations  of  the  apartments, 
but  almost  entirely  removed.  The 
elaborate  and  beautiful  workmanship 
of  the  building,  and  the  regularity  and 
completeness  of  its  design,  leave  it 
without  a  parallel  in  Italy;  and  it  is 
greatly  to  be  regretted  that  proper  mea- 
sures are  not  taken  to  preserve  it  on  its 
own  account,  as  a  National  monument, 
independently  of  its  association  with  the 
sovereigns  of  the  house  of  Suabia. 
Unless  the  present  work  of  destruc- 
tion is  stopped,  in  a  few  years  it  will 
be  a  mass  of  shapeless  ruins.  It 
has  an  additional  but  more  melancholy 
interest  as  the  place  in  which  Charles 
of  Anjou  confined  for  a  short  time  the 
widow  and  children  of  Manfred,  after 
the  battle  of  Benevento;  so  that  the 
favourite  residence  of  the  Imperial 
warrior,  philosopher,  and  troubadour 
became,  in  less  than  30  years,  the  prison 
of  his  grandchildren. 

l'i  m.  from  Castel  del  Monte  a  new 
road  of  6  m.,  from  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  on  which  it  stands,  leads  to  Corato 
(26,220  Inhab.),  from  which  others  lead 
to  Andria,  and  a  very  good  one  of  8  m. 
to  Trani.  From  Corato  another  road 
of  3£  m.  leads  to 

Ritvo  (no  Inn;  9000  Inhab.),  occu- 
pying the  site,  and  retaining,  almost 
unaltered,  the  name  of  Rubi:~- 

lade  Rtibos  fessi  pervenimus ;  utpote  longum 
Carpentes  Iter,  et  factum  corruplius  imbri. 

Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  94. 

Ruvo  is  celebrated  for  the  Greek 
tombs  abounding  in  vases  found  in  its 
vicinity,  which  are  the  largest  known. 
Signor  Jatta  has  a  very  extensive 
series  of  antiquities  from  the  envi- 
rons in  his  own  house.  The  largest 
and  finest  vases  discovered  here  may 
be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples.  Some 
fine  bronze  armour  discovered  here 
is  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
ear  of  corn  upon  the  coins  of  Rubi 
shows  that  the  district  was  celebrated 
in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  now,  for  its 
grain. 

The  Cathedral  is  remarkable  for  its 
W.  front,  covered  with  figures  of  ani- 
mals, the  portal  being  flanked  by  co- 
lumns, supported  by  lions  and  griffons, 


surmounted  by  a  good  rose  window. 
Si  m.  from  Ruvo  we  reach 

Terlizzi  (18,261  Inhab.),  on  the 
site  of  Turricium,  a  neat  town,  con* 
taining  a  small  collection  of  pictures 
belonging  to  the  Puu  family.  Though 
some  of  its  finest  things  have  disap- 
peared, it  still  contains  specimens  by 
Perugino,  Spagnoletto,  Domenichino, 
Titian,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c.  The  Thecu 
Calamaria,  or  inkstand,  now  in  the 
Museum  at  Naples  (p.  16ft),  was  found 
in  1745  in  an  ancient  tomb  near  Ter- 
lizzi. From  Terlizzi  we  may  turn  on 
the  1.  to  Molfetta,  6  m.  off,  or  proceed 
onwards,  after  7  m.  through  groves  of 
olive  and  almond  trees,  to 

Bitonto  (24,978  Inhab.),  a  flourishing 
town,  nearly  retaining  the  name  of  Bu- 
tuntum,  whose  coins  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  place  of  importance  in  an- 
cient times.  The  Duorao,  dedicated  to 
S.  Valentine,  a  handsome  ch.  in  the 
Italo-Gothic  style,  has  2  interesting 
ambones,  made  by  Nicolam  Sacerdos 
in  1229:  it  is  a  noble  building.  In 
front  of  the  Palazzo  Silvi  there  is  a 
good  sculptured  Renaissance  Loggia, 
a.d.  1502,  with  busts  and  sculptures. 
Near  it  is  a  pillar  commemorating 
the  death  of  a  Spanish  general  slain  in 
the  service  of  Charles  Durazzo.  From 
Bitonto  we  may  either  proceed  to  Bari, 
by  joining  the  railroad  at  S.  Spirito, 
4  m.  off,  or  strike  inland  on  the  rt. 
to  Bitetto  (5340  Inhab.)  6  m.,  passing 
at  the  4th  m.  through  Palo  (11,960 
Inhab.),  prettily  placed  on  a  hill,  and 
known  for  its  delicious  wines,  called 
Aleatico,  Zagarese,  and  Moscato.  From 
Bitetto,  where  we  fall  into  the  rly. 
from  Bari  to  Gioia  and  Taranto,  we 
may  either  turn  to  Bari  on  the  I.,  or 
to  Altamura  on  the  rt.  (Rte.  153),  or 
proceed  in  a  S.E.  direction,  and,  pass- 
ing through  Sannicandro  (6314  Inhab.) 
to  Montrone  (2742  Inhab.),  7  m.,  whose 
principal  ch.  contains  a  painting  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Paola,  attributed  to 
Titian,  cross  the  high  road  from  Bari 
to  Taranto  near  Casamassima,  and  pro- 
ceed through  Rutigliano  (7042  Inhab.) 
and  Conversano  to  meet  near  Polignano 
the  rly.  to  Brindisi  (Rte.  149).] 
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11  kil.  Noicataro  Stat.  (7270  Inhab.). 

8  kil.  Mola  di  Bart  Stat.  (11,967  In- 
hab.), a  small  port.  In  1710,  11,000 
of  its  inhab.  were  swept  away  by  the 
plague.  Passing  a  richly  cultivated 
country,  diversified  by  olive,  almond, 
and  carooba  trees,  we  reach 

14  kil.  Polignano  a  Mare  Stat.  (8564 
Inhab.),  picturesquely  situated  on  a  high 
rocky  cliff,  in  which  is  a  large  and  curi- 
ous cavern  to  which  the  sea  has  access. 
Several  remains  of  antiquity  and  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  are  supposed  to  mark  the  site  of 
Arnetum  (?)  A  road  of  6  m.  from  here 
leads  on  the  rt.  to  Conversano  ( 10,656  In- 
hab.), the  see  of  a  bishop,  with  a  large 
Benedictine  nunnery,  in  whose  archives 
are  preserved  some  curious  letters  of 
Marie  d'Enghien,  the  wife  of  King  Ladis- 
laus.  At  Conversano  the  inland  road 
coming  from  Canosa  joins. 

7  kil.  Monopoli  Stat.  (19,993  Inhab.  \ 
an  episcopal  city.  The  cathedral  is  a 
fine  building,  containing  a  painting  of 
S.  Sebastian  by  Talma  Vecchio.     About 

5  m.  beyond  Monopoli,  on  the  seashore, 
is  Torre  a"  Egnazia,  near  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Gnatia,  where  Horace  and  his 
companions,  Maecenas,  Virgil,  Heliodo- 
rus,  and  Plotius,  were  amused  by  the 
pretended  miracle  of  the  incense  burn- 
ing on  the  altar  without  fire : — 

Dehinc  Onatfa,  lymphis 
IratU  extrncta,  dedit  riausqne  jocosque ; 
Dam  flamma*  sine  thura  Hquescere  limine  sacro 
Persuadere  cupit :  credat  Judaeus  Apella, 
Non  ego.— Sat  i.  5,  97. 

A  few  Messapian  inscriptions  and 
numerous  vases,  terracottas,  and  gold 
ornaments  have  been  discovered  on  the 
spot.  The  road  leaves  the  shore  at 
Monopoli,  and  proceeds  S.  to 

14  kil.  Fasano  Stat.  3  m.  from  Fa- 
sano  (14,809  Inhab.),  a  thriving  town, 

6  m.  beyond  which  we  enter  the  Terra 
d'Otranto. 

20  kil.  Ostuni  Stat.,  the  town  (16,295 
Inhab.)  is  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill  4  m.  from  the  stat.,  with  a  well- 
preserved  and  beautiful  ch. ;  there  is  a 
view  from  it  of  the  olive-clad  coast 
from  it 


9  kil.  Carovigno  Stat  (4791  Inhab.) 
is  passed.  Oaks  and  fine  carooba  trees 
occur  scattered  among  the  olive-grounds 
by  the  roadside. 

16  kil.  S.  Vito  d'Otranto  Stat.  The 
town  (7257  Inhab.)  is  6  m.  from  the 
station.    On  rt. 

12  kil.  Brindisi  Stat.,  close  to  the 
town  outside  the  Porta  Mesagne,  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  and  the  see  of  an 
Archbishop  (13,755  Inhab.). 

Hotels :  Hdtel  des  Indes  Orientates,  by 
Breschetti,  the  landlord  of  the  Hotel 
Royal  at  Milan,  the  best,  with  every  com- 
fort, opposite  the  quay  where  the  Penin- 
sular and  Oriental  Company's  steamers 
land  passengers;  Hotel  a? Orient,  kept 
by  Widow  Certiui,  rooms  clean,  civil 
people;  Hdtel  <T  Angleterre,  kept  by 
Gallo,  tolerably  good  and  clean :  Eng- 
lish spoken  at  all.    Buffet  at  the  Station. 

Consuls — English,    H.   Grant,    Esq. ; 

American, 

Steamers — The  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental Company's  steamers  (Agent,  Mr. 
A.  Hall)  leave  for  Alexandria,  and  for 
Venice,  weekly.  The  Austrian  Lloyd 
steamers  leave  for  Corfu,  the  Archi- 
pelago, Turkey,  the  Black  Sea,  and 
Syria,  weekly;  and  for  Ancona, 
Ravenna,  Venice,  and  Trieste,  weekly. 
The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  call  at  Brindisi  on  their 
coasting  voyage  between  Naples  and 
Ancona  once  a  week  each  way;  the 
same  company  also  has  a  weekly 
service  to  Corfu.  For  times  of  de- 
parture and  fares  see  latest  published 
time-tables,  and  inquire  at  hotel. 

Brundusium,  the  great  naval  station 
of  the  Roman  empire  (on  the  Adriatic), 
had  become  a  miserable  place,  owing  to 
malaria  ;  its  port  choked  up  with  sand, 
its  streets  consisting  of  dilapidated 
bouses,  and  the  whole  place  wearing  the 
aspect  of  want  and  misery,  until  lately, 
when  the  prolongation  of  the  Great 
Southern  Railway, and  the  improvement 
in  the  harbour  accommodation,  have 
led  to  great  improvements.  As  the  port 
of  embarkation  for  the  Roman  armies 
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for  Greece  and  Asia,  it  was  much 
patronised  by  the  emperors;  and 
it  is  celebrated  for  the  siege  sustained 
in  it  by  Pompey,  who  had  taken  refuge 
in  its  citadel  with  the  consuls  and 
senators  of  Rome,  against  the  vic- 
torious army  of  J.  Caesar.  Its  double 
harbour  is  accurately  described  by  the 
latter  {Bell  Civ,  i.  25) ;  but  it  is  to 
him  that  the  first  attempts  to  destroy  the 
harbour  must  be  attributed.  At  the  con- 
vention held  here  to  adjust  the  disputes 
between  Antony  and  Augustus,  Maece- 
nas was  accompanied  by  Horace : — 

Brunduahim  longae  Ante  charteque  viseque. 

Pacuvius   the  painter  and  dramatic 
poet,  the  nephew  of  Ennius,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Brundusium,  and  Virgil   died 
here  on  his  return  from  Greece,  Sept. 
22,  b.c.  19.     During  the  Norman  rule, 
Tancred    assembled    at    Brindisi    the 
flower  of  his  chivalry,   to  witness  the 
marriage   of  his  favourite  son  Roger 
with  Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  Greek 
emperor.     At  that  period  it  was  the 
chief  port  for  the  embarkation  of  the 
Crusaders ;  but  when  the  expeditions  to 
the  Holy  Land  ceased,  Brindisi  sank 
into  insignificance  as  a  naval  station. 
Still    greater  disasters    were   inflicted 
on  it  by  the  sack  of  the  city  by  Louis 
King  of  Hungary  in  1348,  and  again  by 
Louis  of  Anjou   in  the  same  century. 
In    1456  an  earthquake  overthrew  the 
buildings,  and  buried  the  greater  part 
of  the    inhabitants  under    the    ruins. 
From  this  disaster  it  has  never  reco- 
vered.    Several  of  the  Angevine  and 
Aragonese  princes  endeavoured  to  re- 
store'its   prosperity,    but    the   loss  of 
population   and  the  increasing  malaria 
of  the  district  made   it  impossible  to 
arrest  the  gradual  progress  of  its  de- 
cline. 

The  city  is  situated  on  a  low  pro- 
montory between  two  arms  of  the 
sea  which  form  its  Inner  Harbour, 
entered  by  a  narrow  channel,  with  a 
depth  of  22  ft.  water,  and  is  secure 
from  every  wind.  The  dykes,  which 
by  narrowing  the  entrance  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  ruin  of  Brindisi 
as  a  port,  were  constructed  by  Caesar. 
The  injury,  however,  which  they  have 
caused  is  now  in  great  part  removed. 


and  the  harbour  is  nearly  restored  to 
its  ancient  state  of  efficiency. 

Considerable  works  have  been  al- 
ready executed,  and  are  progressing 
rapidly,  towards  the  improvement  of 
the  port  of  Brindisi,  especially  of  the 
inner  one,  where  large  steamers  can 
enter  and  moor  alongside  the  quays. 
Its  eastern  arm,  which  is  1200  yds. 
long  by  200  wide,  has  already  a 
handsome  quay  nearly  completed, 
along  which  vessels  drawing  24  to  25 
ft.  will  be  able  to  moor;  the  works 
on  the  western  are  in  progress:  it  will 
also  be  bordered  by  a  quay,  along- 
side of  which  vessels  of  even  larger 
draught  of  water  will  be  able  to  Tie. 
In  the  Outer  Harbour  a  breakwatef 
has  closed  up  the  N.  entrance  of  the 
roads,  called  La  Bocca  di  Puglia,  be- 
between  the  mainland  and  'the  island 
of  Sant*  Andrea,  and  a  mole  at  the 
extremity  of  the  latter,  to  protect 
the  inner  roads  from  E.  winds  and 
seas,  is  in  progress  of  construe* 
tion.  The  channel  that  connects  the 
Outer  with  the  Inner  Harbour,  280 
yds.  long  and  100  wide,  is  bordered  by 
a  boundary  wall  to  prevent  loose  earth 
and  sand  falling  in  to  diminish  its 
depth.  Lights  nave  been  erected  on 
the  Forte  a  Mare,  and  upon  the 
Petagne  Rocks,  which  bound  on  the 
W.  and  E.  the  entrance  of  the  outer 
roads. 

The  trade  of  Brindisi  has  scarcely 
increased  since  the  opening  of  the  rly. 
The  town  also  is  little  improved,  being 
a  very  mass  of  filth.  A  new  street  is 
opened  from  the  rly.  stat.  to  the 
Cathedral,  Custom-house,  and  the  quays 
of  the  Inner  Harbour.  A  branch  line 
will  strike  off  ultimately  on  1.  beyond  the 
stat.  to  the  new  quay  on  the  E.  harbour. 

Near  the  W.  end  of  the  town  is  the 
ruined  Ch.  of  S.  Giovanni,  destroyed 
by  earthquakes,  which  deserves  notice. 
It  was  circular,  with  a  parallel  range  of 
columns,  in  some  respects  like  St.  Stefano 
Rotondo  at  Rome.  The  walls  offer 
some  remains  of  frescos.  It  probably 
belonged  to  the  Knights  Templars.  In 
the  Cathedral,  which  nas  suffered  much, 
took  place  the  marriage  and  coronation 
of  Frederick  II.  and  his  second  wife 
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Yolanda  in  1225.  Almost  the  only  ob- 
ject of  interest  in  Brindisi  is  its  Castle, 
flanked  by  enormous  round  towers, 
founded  by  Frederick  II.,  and  com- 
pleted by  Charles  V.  It  forms  a 
striking  object  from  all  parts  of  the  city. 
The  Marble  Column  near  the  cathedral, 
similar  to  that  in  the  public  square  of 
Lecce,  is  50  ft  high,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  capital,  ornamented  with  the 
heads  of  sea  divinities,  and  was  set 
up  here  by  one  Lupas  Protaspata,  in 
the  ltth  cent.  The  pedestal  on 
which  the  Lecce  column  originally 
stood  is  also  still  preserved  here. 
These  columns,  erroneously  supposed 
to  have  served  for  ancieut  fire-beacons, 
formed  part  of  a  Pagan  Temple,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  outside  the 

Sate  leading  towards  Mesagne.  The 
ouse  in  which  Virgil  is  supposed  to 
have  expired  is  shown  near  this  marble 
column.  About  lj  m.  N.N.W.  from 
Brindisi  is  the  ch.  of  Santa  Maria 
or  La  Madonna  del  Casale,  with  a 
peculiar  and  very  perfect  front,  and 
a  portal  with  a  pointed  arch. 

Brindisi  has  a  public  library  in  the 
Seminario,  founded  by  Archbishop  di 
Leo,  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his 
native  place ;  besides  the  books,  chiefly 
on  ecclesiastical  literature,  it  contains  a 
collection  of  ancient  coins,  bronzes,  &c. 

The  country  around  Brindisi,  parti- 
cularly towards  Lecce,  is  covered  with 
extensive  thickets  of  lentiscus,  called 
by  the  inhabitants  restinco,  and  used  for 
fuel.  Its  berries  are  used  to  make  a 
kind  of  half  liquid  soap  used  by  the 
common  people.  1  n  the  district  ne-arest 
the  town  the  vine  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, the  wine  produced  from  which 
having  been  one  of  the  most  important 
agricultural  products  of  the  commune 
of  Brindisi. 

Since  Brindisi  has  become  one  of  the 
places  of  embarkation  by  the  overland 
route  to  India,  passengers  on  the  out- 
ward journey  can  have  their  luggage 
sealed  up  by  the  Customs  officials  on 
entering  the  Italian  territory,  which 
will  prevent  its  being  searched  until  it 
has  been  put  on  board  the  steamer  for 
Alexandria.  On  arriving  at  Brindisi 
m  Alexandria,  luggage  is  examined 
>oard  the  steamer,  instead  of  being 


carried  to  the  Custom-house,  which 
entailed  much  delay  and  annoyance, 
often  preventing  travellers  catching 
the  express  trains  for  Naples  and 
Bologna.  When  the  steamer  arrives 
after  the  departure  of  the  direct  train, 
a  special  express  one  is  despatched  as 
far  as  Bologna. 

As  a  place  of  departure  for  Egypt, 
India,  &c,  Brindisi  has  certainly  very 
considerable  advantages,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position  and  the  diminished 
sea  voyage,  as  compared  with  any  other 
port  in  the  south  of  Europe,  now  that 
the  through  railway  communication 
between  France  and  Italy  and  Ger- 
many and  Italy  has  been  fully  esta- 
blished. For  full  information  as  to 
the  routes  between  London  and  Brindisi, 
see  the  *  Handbook  of  Information  for 
the  South  Italian  Railway/  published 
monthly,  and  to  be  obtained  at  Lebeau 
and  Co.'s.,  6  Bill  iter  Street,  London, 
EC;  and  108  Rue  du  Faubourg  St. 
Denis,  or  26  Rue  Feydeau,  Paris. 

The  lines  of  railway  between  London 
and  Brindisi  are  described  in  the  Hand- 
Book  of  North  Italy ;  between  Susa  and 
Rimini  (Ktes.  1,  5,  24,  40,  72)  in  that  of 
Central  Italy;  Rimini  to  Ancona  (Rtes. 
87,  99)  in  that  from  the  Brenner  Pass  to 
Ancona  (under  Rtes.  31,  3d,  59) ;  and 
from  Ancona  and  Naples  in  the  present 
vol.  (Ktes.  143,  146,  and  148). 

From  Brindisi  the  rly.  continues  to 
Lecce,  passing  through 

9  kil.  Tutnrano  Stat. 

8  kil.  &  Pietro  Pernotico  Stat.  (2784 
Inhab.). 

7  kil.  Squinzano  Stat.  (3782  Inhab.). 

4  kil.  Trepuzzi  Stat.  (3478  Inhab.). 

10  kil.  Lkcce  Stat.  (23,247  Inhab. — 
Inn :  Alberyu  delta  Ferrovia.  Buffet 
at  the  Stat.),  the  capital  of  the  province 
and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  entered  by 
a  handsome  gateway.  It  contains  many 
large  buildings,  among  which  the  Pre- 
fettura  is  particularly  conspicuous.  It 
was  originally  a  vast  convent  of  the  Cm- 
ciferi,  whose  ch.,  adjoining  the  palace, 
is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  florid  style  of 
the  17th  cent  On  its  great  door,  beau- 
tifully carved  in  stone,  is  the  inscrip- 
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tion,  Abbas  et  monachi  Sancta  Crude 
fieri  fecerunt,  a.d.  1H06.  The  Cathe- 
dral, dedicated  to  S.  Orontius,  the 
first  bishop  of  the  see,  has  a  wooden 
roof  carved  and  gilt.  Frederick  of 
Aragon  and  his  queen  Isabella  are  said 
to  have  been  crowned  within  its  walls 
in  1497  by  Cardinal  Borgia.  In  the 
public  square  is  a  marble  column 
brought  from  Brindisi,  where  the  pe- 
destal from  which  it  fell  in  1528  still 
remains :  on  the  top  is  a  statue  of  St. 
Orontius.  In  the  new  Camposanto 
outside  the  town  is  the  ch.  of  S.  Nicola 
a  Cataldo  built  by  Tancred,  Count  of 
Lecce,  in  the  11th  cent.  Its  beautiful 
door  is  intact.  Lecce  is  one  of  the  best 
to  do  towns  in  Southern  Italy,  and  a 
place  of  some  trade  with  the  rich  district 
around;  among  its  pu51ic  institutions 
are  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  handsome 
promenade  called  the  Villa.  Lecce  was 
the  birthplace  of  Scipione  Ammirato, 
the  historian  of  the  16th  cent.  King 
Tancred  bore  the  title  of  Count  of 
Lecce ;  a  title  revived  in  this  cent,  in 
favour  of  one  of  the  brothers  of  the 
deposed  king.  Lecce  occupies  the  site 
of  Lupice,  a  city  of  the  Salentians, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
King  Malennius,  and  of  which  large 
remains  were  traceable  as  late  as  the 
15th  centy.  A  Messapian  inscription 
and  many  tombs  containing  vases  have 
been  found  on  the  spot.  Lecce  may  be 
made  the  starting-place  for  numerous 
excursions.  Furnished  lodgings  can  be 
easily  procured,  visitors  obtaining  their 
meals  from  a  restaurant,  of  which  there 
are  several.  Messrs.  Pranzo,  bankers  in 
the  Piazza,  will  be  found  very  obliging; 
they  speak  English. 

On  a  site  called  Rugge,  1  m.  from 
Lecce,  some  topographers  place  Rudiee, 
the  birthplace  of  Ennius,  the  father  of 
Latin  poetry : — 

Ennius  emerult,  Calabria  In  montibus  ortus, 
Contiguiw  pool,  Scipio  magne,  tibi. 

Ovid.  De  Art.  Am.  in.  409. 

Ennius,  antiqua  Meesapi  ab  origine  regis, 
Hiscebat  prtmas  acies,  Latiaeque  superbum 
Vitig  adornabat  dextram  decus :  hispida  tellus 
Miserunt  Calabri;  Rudto  genuere  vetustK  : 
Nunc  Kudiffl  aolo  memorabile  nomen  alumno. 

Sil.  Ital.  XII.  393. 

A  road  of  6  m.  has  been  opened  from 


Lecce  to  the  Castello  di  S.  Cataldo  on 
the  Adriatic,  which  is  a  favourite  pro- 
menade. The  rly.  on  leaving  Lecce 
passes 

5  kil.  S.  Cesario  di  Lecce  Stat.  (4500 
lnhab.). 

4  kilS.  Donate  Stat.  (4619  lnhab.). 

3  kil.  Galugnano  Stat.  Not  far  from 
here  is  Calithera  (2472  lnhab.),  a 
colony  of  Albanians,  supposed  to  have 
settled  here  in  the  9th  cent  We  next 
reach 

5  kil.  Sternatia  Stat  (1450  lnhab.). 

2  kil.  Zollino  Stat.  2  m.  from  Zollino, 
on  the  carriage-road  to  Otronto,  is 
Martano  (3550  lnhab.),  a  neat-looking 
village. 

5  kil.   Corigliano  Stat.  (2881  lnhab.). 

5  kil.  Maglie  Stat.  (5737  lnhab.). 
l£  hr.  from  Maglie  is  Galatina  (see 
Rte.  150). 

5  kil.  Bagnolo  Stat.  (1190  lnhab.). 

2  kil.   Cannole  Stat.  (1045  lnhab.). 

5  kil.  Giurdignano  Stat. 

6  kil.  Otranto  (2092  lnhab. ;  no 
Inn  deserving  the  name),  situated  in 
the  centre  of  a  small  bay.  Though 
still  the  residence  of  an  Archbishop, 
Otranto  has  dwindled  down  from  its 
ancient  prosperity  into  a  fishing- village, 
chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  malaria. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  Pyrrhus  had  a  project 
of  throwing  a  bridge  of  boats  from  Hy- 
druntum  over  the  Adriatic  to  Apollonia, 
in  order  to  connect  Italy  with  Greece. 
It  was  long  the  great  port  of  communi- 
cation between  Rome  and  Greece,  and 
was  the  last  possession  in  Italy  of  the 
Emperors  of  Constantinople,  in  whose 
hands  it  remained  until  the  11th  cent, 
when  it  was  the  scene  of  the  embark- 
ation of  the  Normans  under  Robert 
Guiscard  and  Bohemond  for  the  siege 
of  Dnrazzo.  Its  Castle,  rendered  fami- 
liar to  the  English  by  the  romance  of 
Horace  Walpole,  was  built  by  Alfonso 
of  Aragon,  and  its  massive  walls,  with 
the  two  large  circular  towers,  added  by 
Charles  V.,  constitute  almost  the  only 
picturesque  object  in  the  city.  On  the 
parapets  and  in  the  streets  of  the  city  are. 
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still  preserved  several  enormous  cannon-  ' 
balls  of  granite,  the  relics  of  the  tem- 
porary occupation  by  the  Turks.  The 
landing  of  the  Turkish  army  under  j 
Achmet  Pacha,  grand  vizier  of  Mahomet 
IT.,  took  place  here  on  July  28,  1480. 
The  siege  and  capture  of  the  fortress  : 
filled  all  Christendom  with  terror,  and  ' 
the  Italian  states  forgot  their  discords  to 
unite  in  a  common  crusade  for  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  invaders.  Otranto  had 
then  more  than  20,000  Inhab. ;  12,000 
were  massacred,  and  the  rich  who  could 
pay  a  ransom,  and  the  young  who  could 
be  sold,  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The 
archbishop  and  priests  were  the  prin- 
cipal objects  of  Turkish  violence,  and 
the  churches  were  exposed  to  every  kind 
of  profanation.  Sixtus  IV.,  who  is  ac- 
cused of  having  plotted  with  the  Vene- 
tians to  bring  about  this  invasion,  be- 
came so  alarmed  that  he  hesitated 
whether  he  should  not  seek  an  asylum 
in  France.  But  the  Duke  of  Calabria, 
afterwards  Alfonso  II.,  marched  to  the 
relief  of  Otranto  with  an  army  collected 
from  various  states  of  Europe,  and  after 
some  reverses,  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
Turkish  commander  to  capitulate,  Aug. 
18,  1481 ;  an  event  probably  hastened 
by  the  death  of  Mahomet  II.  The 
opposite  coast  of  Albania  is  visible  from 
the  ramparts  in  fine  weather. 

The  Cathedral  contains  several  co- 
lumns taken  from  the  ruins  of  a  Tem- 
ple of  Minerva,  in  a  suburb  S.  of  the 
city,  now  called  S.  Nicola.  The  floor 
is  an  ancient  mosaic,  representing  gro- 
tesque animals  and  trees.  It  suffered 
greatly  from  the  trampling  of  the 
horses  of  the  Turkish  cavalry,  who 
occupied  it  as  a  stable.  The  bones  of 
the  inhab.  slain  in  the  contest  with  the 
Turks  are  preserved  in  a  separate  cha- 
pel. At  a  little  distance  from  the  city  are 
the  ruins  of  the  Torre  del  Serpe,  erected 
by  the  Venetians  as  a  lighthouse  for  the 
port 

Two  lines  of  submarine  telegraph  con- 
nect Otranto  with  the  East ;  one  to  Val- 
lona,  the  other  to  Corfu ;  much  of  the 
telegraphic  correspondence  of  England 
with  the  East  passes  through  the  office 
at  Otranto.  The  harbour  of  Otranto 
is  frequented  only  by  a  few  feluccas 
from  the  Albanian  coast,  and  fishing- 


boats.  According  to  Admiral  Yelverton 
it  is  very  good,  and  preferable  to 
Brindisi  for  starting  for  the  East. 

[4  m.  from  Maglie  a  road  leads 
through  Muro  and  Saranica  to  Santa 
Cesarea,  a  thermal  establishment  of 
local  celebrity  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic.   This  road  passes  by 

10  m.  Castro,  prettily  situated  on  a 
rocky  eminence  near  the  sea,  and  .sup- 
posed to  be  the  ancient  Castrum 
Minerva,  which  derived  its  name 
from  a  temple  of  Mineiva  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  Virgil.  Here  Mnesa 
first  approached  the  Italian  shore : — 

Jamqne  rubescebat  stellltt  Aurora  fugatfs : 
Cum  procnl  obscuros  colics,  humilemque  videmtu 
Italiam.    Italiamprimiu  conciaraat  Achates* 

Italiam  laeto  soclfflamore  salutant. 

******* 

Crebrescunt  optatae  aurae :  portusque  patescit 
Jam  propior,  templumque  apparet  in  Aire  Mi- 
nerva.—Vikg.  JEn.  hi.  621. 

The  via  proceeds  through  a  succession 
of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  villages, 
which,  though  remote,  and  little  fre- 
quented by  travellers,  are  peopled  by 
rich  and  hospitable  inhabitants,  passing 
by  Tricase  (4511  Inhab.).  2  m.  from 
the  sea, 

5  m.  Alessano  (2872  Inhab.),  founded 
in  the  1 1th  cent,  by  the  Emp.  Alexius 
Comnenus.  The  via  from  here  proceeds 
through  the  villages  of  Path.  Ga- 
ulinno  (1953  Inhab.),  and  Cantrignano 
del  Capo  (2718  Inhab.),  to 

7  m.  Santa  Marvt,  close  to  the  Capo 
di  Leuca,  or  di  Fillister  ra,  the  Iapygium, 
or  Salentinum  Promuntorium :  the  ex- 
treme point  of  the  heel  of  Italy  is  the 
Punt  a  Ristola,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
its  small  bay.  The  ch.  and  cluster  of 
houses  at  S.  Maria  di  Leuca  marks  the 
site  of  ancient  Leuca,  celebrated  for  the 
spring  of  fetid  water  said  to  have  arisen 
from  the  wounds  of  the  giants  expelled 
by  Hercules  from  the  Phlegrsean  plains. 
The  view  from  the  promontory  in  fine 
weather  extends  to  the  Acroceraunian 
mountains  in  Albania.  Excellent  to- 
bacco, cotton,  flax,  and  olives  are  pro- 
duced in  the  highly  cultivated  soil  on 
every  part  of  the  cape. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Otranto,  we 
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may  vary  the  route  by  proceeding 
parallel  to  the  coast  to  Gallipoli  (Rte. 
1 50).  The  road,  28  m.,  passes  by  Patit, 
Presicce  (2760  Inhab.),  Ugento  (2944 
Inhab.),  the  ancient  Uxentutn,  an  epis- 
copal town,  and  Taviano  (3872  Inhab.). 
4  m.  N.E.  of  the  latter  place  is  the  vil- 
lage of  Matino  (3493  Inhab.),  supposed 
by  some  antiquaries  to  preserve  the 
name  of  the  Littiu  Matinum,  which 
would  accordingly  have  been  on  the 
shore,  5  m.  from  the  modern  village. 
There  is  another  and  a  better  road  by 
Alessano  and  Taurisano  (2453  Inhab.), 
18  m.  from  Gallipoli. 

There  h  a  more  direct  and  better 
road  from  Zollino  and  Maglie  Stats,  to 
Capo  di  Leuca,  by  Naviglio  and  Lucu- 
gnano,  near  Tricase  and  Alessano, 
ending  at  Cagliano;  hence  a  via 
naturale  to  Castrignano  and  Capo  de 
Leuca.] 


ROUTE  149. 

BARI  TO  TARANTO  (BY  RAIL)  via  OIOIA. 

Barl  to  KiL 

Modugno      ....  11 

Bitetto 16 

.    Orumo 22 

Acquaviva    ....  41 
Gioia       ...          .54 

S.  Baallio 67 

1  Castallaneta .     ...  77 

Palaglanello       ...  85 

Palagiono     ....  93 

Mass&fra       ....  97 

Taranto 115  or  72  Miles. 

There  are  two  roads, — the  first  more 
circuitous,  and  by  rail  ;  the  second 
shorter  as  regards  actual  distance,  but 

[S.  Italy.-] 


much  longer  in  point  of  time,  as  it 
takes  12  hrs.  Two  trains  daily  in  3£ 
and  4  hrs. 

The  railway  line  on  leaving  Bari  pro- 
ceeds to 

11  kil.  Modugno  Stat.  (9082  Inhab.) 

5  kil.  Bitetto  Stat.  (5340  Inhab.), 
from  which  roads  branch  off  on  rt.  to 
Palo  (11,960  Inhab.),  and  on  1.  to  San 
Nicandro  (5314  Inhab.) 

6  kil.  Grumo  Stat.  (8132  Inhab.); 
from  which  fair  carriage-roads  branch 
off  to  the  towns  of  A  Itamura  (14m.)  and 
Gravina,  the  stat.  of  Blera  on  the  Via 
Appia,  both  described  in  Rte.  153. 

19  kil.  Acquaviva  Stat.  (7619  Inhab.): 
a  via  naturale  to  Santeramo  (9305 
Inhab.) 

13  kil.  Gioia  Stat.,  where  the  road 
joins  the  rly.  and  follows  it  nearly  paral- 
lel (13,094  Inhab.--Inn:  La  Posta, 
indifferent),  a  thriving  town,  carrying 
on  a  considerable  trade  in  wheat  and 
wine.  It  was  once  surrounded  by  ex- 
tensive oak  forests,  which  Frederick  II. 
converted  into  a  royal  chase.  From 
Gioia  the  rly.  begins  to  descend  to 

13  kil.  S.  BasUio  Stat,  a  farmhouse 
of  the  Duke  of  Sangro.  3  m.  farther 
the  road  skirts  on  rt.  the  base  of  a 
hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  Mottola 
(5765  Inhab.),  which  has  nearly  pre- 
served the  ancient  name  of  Mateola. 
It  is  reached  by  a  winding  road  of  1  m., 
and  commands  an  extensive  view  over 
the  Gulf  of  Taranto  and  great  part  of 
the  province  of  Lecce.  A  steep  aescent 
of  4  m.  leads  from  Mottola  to  Gioia. 

10  kil.  Castellaneta  Stat.  (7358  In- 
hab.), an  episcopal  town  on  the  Lara, 
appears  to  mark  the  site  of  Canales, 
mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary 
as  a  station  on  the  Tarentine  branch  of 
the  Vit  Appia.  In  its  neighbourhood 
are  remains  of  Greek  towns,  in  which 
have  been  discovered  tombs  containing 
vases  and  rhytons  of  beautiful  form. 

On  leaving  Castellaneta  Stat  the  rly. 
takes  a  large  sweep  on  the  rt.  passing 
over  several  viaducts,  commanding  on 
the  rt.  an  extensive  view  of  the  gulf  of 
Taranto  and  the  mountains  of  Basili 
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cata  and  Calabria.  In  going  over  a 
striking  iron  viadnct,  spanning  a  ravine 
of  great  depth,  we  get  a  view  of  Castel- 
laneta  perched  up  on  the  brink  of  its 
ravine.  After  crossing  another  long 
iron  viaduct,  the  rly.  reaches 

8  kil.  PaloffianeUo  Stat,  a  village 
•with  a  large  baronial  mansion,  on  the 
slope  of  another  deep  ravine  coated 
with  the  Cactus  Opuntia.  Many  of  the 
poorer  class  live  in  caves  dug  in  the 
soft  rocks.  A  rapid  descent  brings  us 
to 

8  kil.  Palagiano  Stat.,  the  town 
(5204  Inhab.)  is  3  m.  on  the  it,  and 
Mottala  (see  above)  is  on  a  steep  hill, 
on  the  1. 

[The  pest-road  from  Bari  runs  over 
more  hilly  region,  passing  near  Trig- 
giano  (7004  Inhab.),  and  at  a  short 
distance  on  the  rt.  Ceglie  (2406  In- 
hab.), on  the  site  of  ancient  CcdicL, 
near  which  numerous  tombs  containing 
coins  and  vases  resembling  those  of 
Ruvo  have  been  discovered.  At  the  6th 
m.  we  pass  Capurso  (3922  Inhab.),  con- 
taining a  convent  locally  celebrated  for 
a  miraculous  image  of  the  Virgin,  found 
in  a  well,  and  hence  called  del  Pozzo : 
2  m.  E.  of  it,  on  the  1.,  is  Noia,  which 
was  visited  by  the  plague  in  1815;  it 
contains  a  small  Gothic  ch. 

Casamamma  (6553  Inhab.) .  The  ch. 
contains  a  picture  by  Fabrizio  Santufede. 

5.  Michele  (3923  Inhab.),  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Servians,  who,  in 
1615,  landed  at  Barletta  to  escape  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Ottomans,  and 
obtained  from  the  then  feudal  lord 
of  Casamassima  the  permission  of  build- 
ing this  village;  but  after  some  years, 
as  they  would  not  give  up  their  Greek 
ritual  at  the  request  of  Rome,  they 
were  expelled  from  the  kingdom.] 

4  kil.  Massafra  Stat.  (9719  Inhab.), 
where  we  join  the  old  post-road.  The 
town  is  prettily  placed  above  one  of 
the  branches  of  the  Patinisco,  on  the 
slope  of  a  singular  limestone  hill, 
covered  with  myrtles  and  rosemary, 
vhose  horizontal  strata  are  full 


of  caverns  which  abound  in  nitre, 
and  are  occupied  by  the  lower  classes. 
Half  a  mile  from  the  town,  at  the 
bottom  of  a  deep  ravine,  is  the  ch. 
of  the  Madonna  della  Scala,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  long  stairs  by 
which  it  is  reached.  The  carriage-road 
proceeds  through  extensive  olive-plant- 
ations, and.  crossing  the  Gravina  di 
Leucaspiti  by  the  long  bridge  of  Gen- 
narini,  descends  to  Taranto.  The  rly. 
runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  road. 

18  kil.  Taranto  (27,546  Inhab. — 
Inns :  It  Leone  di  Venezia%  fair,  kept 
by  P.  Mora,  good  cuisine. — Locanda 
Garibaldi,  on  the  Mare  Piccolo. — 
Europa,  in  the  Piazza,  oysters  good), 
finely  situated  on  an  isthmus  separat- 
ing the  Gulf,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  from  the  Mare  Piccolo,  which 
formed  the  harbour  of  the  ancient 
city.  Tarentum  was  a  considerable 
town  when  the  Spartan  Parthenii  arrived 
here  upwards  of  700  years  b.c.  ;  and  its 
subsequent  riches  and  luxury  are  cele- 
brated by  the  Roman  poets  and  historians. 
Horace  records  its  Spartan  origin : — 

Tendens  Venafranos  in  agros, 
Aut  Laccdttmonium  Tarentum. 

Can*,  in.  v.  55. 

Tarentum  far  surpassed  all  the  other 
cities  of  Magna  Grsecia  in  splendour 
and  importance;  the  first  artists  of 
Greece  were  employed  to  decorate  the 
city  with  their  works,  and  its  fine  har- 
bour secured  to  it  an  extensive  com- 
merce. During  its  independence  it  had 
at  command  an  army  of  30,000  foot  and 
5000  horse.  The  wool  of  the  sheep 
which  grazed  on  the  banks  of  the  Galse- 
sus  was  more  esteemed  for  its  fineness 
than  that  of  Apulia,  and  the  red-purple 
dye  obtained  from  the  murex  was  cele- 
brated among  all  the  nations  of  antiquity. 
It  was  famous  for  the  wines  produced 
by  the  vineyards  of  Aulon,  for  its  sweet 
figs,  and  its  fine  white  salt  Bat  its 
riches  and  luxury  soon  enervated  the 
citizens.  The  ten  years'  war  which  it 
maintained  in  conjunction  with  Pyrrhus 
against  Rome  ended  in  the  loss  of  its 
independence,  and  in  the  time  of  Horace 
it  had  already  become  degraded  by  the 
epithet  of  imoelle. 

Tarentum  was  one  of  the  chosen  seats 
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of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and  the 
residence  of  its  founder.  The  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Archy- 
tas,  who  presided,  as  strategos,  over  the 
councils  of  the  republic  during  its 
greatest  prosperity,  afforded  an  asylum 
to  Pythagoras  and  his  followers.  Plato, 
attracted  by  the  fame  of  the  schools  of 
Tarentum,  came  from  Athens  to  visit 
them,  and  was  entertained  by  Archytas 
as  his  guest. 

When  Tarentum  was  retaken  by  Fa- 
bius  Maximus,  B.C.  209,  in  the  second 
Punic  war,  it  was  treated  with  severity  j 
most  of  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art  were  removed  to  Rome ;  and 
the  preference  given  to  Brundusium,  as 
a  port,  finally  completed  its  ruin. 

Modern  Tarauto  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  citadel,  whose  Roman  garri- 
son withstood  successfully  the  attacks  of 
Hannibal,  but  it  retains  scarcely  any 
traces  of  its  former  opulence.  The 
population  is  crowded  in  lofty  houses, 
built  so  close  to  each  other  that  the 
streets  are  as  dark  and  narrow  as  those 
of  an  oriental  town.  The  shape  of  the 
city  has  been  likened  to  that  of  a  ship. 
The  rocky  isthmus  on  which  it  stands 
was  cut  through  by  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon,  to  secure  it  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Turks,  so  that  it  is  in  fact  an  island. 
The  long  bridge  of  7  arches  thrown 
over  the  natural  channel  into  the  Mare 
Piccolo,  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  the 
city  with  the  opposite  side  of  the  main 
land,  and  along  which  the  aqueduct  is 
carried,  has  rendered  the  inner  harbour 
perfectly  useless.  Ships  must  therefore 
anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  called  the 
Mare  Grande,  which  are  much  exposed 
to  S.  and  S.W.  winds.  The  high  square 
tower  at  the  foot  of  the  bridge  was  erected 
in  1404  by  Raimondello  Orsini,  first 
husband  of  Marie  d'Enghien,  the  third 
queen  of  King  Ladislaus. 

The  Castle  and  fortifications  were 
built  by  Charles  V.  They  command 
both  seas.  Towards  the  Mare  Grande, 
the  castle  is  flanked  by  enormous 
towers. 

The  Cathedral  is  dedicated  to  S.  Ca- 
taldus,  a  native  of  Raphoe  in  Ireland, 
who  lived  about  a.d.  166,  and  the 
first  bishop  of  Taranto.  His  chapel 
is  inlaid  with  fine  marbles.    The  altar 


and  reliquary  are  very  rich;  the  bust 
of  the  saint,  of  life-size,  is  in  silver. 
In  the  sacristy  several  relics  of  the 
Irish  saint  are  shown ;  among  thesa 
are  his  ring  and  cross  covered  with 
precious  stones.  Among  the  sepulchral 
monuments  may  be  mentioned  that  of 
Philip,  Prince  of  Taranto,  son  of 
Charles  II.  of  Anjou,  and  his  wife 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Charles,  Count  of 
Valois  and  Catharine  Courtenay,  grand- 
daughter of  Baldwin  II.,  in  whose  right 
he  became  titular  Emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. Taranto  was  the  birthplace  of 
Paisiello  the  composer. 

The  Mare  Piccolo  is  12  m.  in  cir- 
cumference; great  numbers  of  coins, 
gems,  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  and 
earthen  vases  have  been  found  upon 
its  banks.  It  abounds  with  many  va- 
rieties of  shell  fish.  The  oyster-fishery 
begins  on  St.  Andrew's  day  and  ends  at 
Easter:  the  muscle-fisherv  extends  from 
Easter  to  Christmas.  Both  are  subject 
to  strict  laws,  contained  in  a  book  called 
//  Lihro  Rosso,  the  custody  of  which  is 
confided  to  the  chief  officer  of  the  Do- 
gana.  Among  the  shells  may  be  men- 
tioned the  argonauta,  several  varieties  of 
murex,  the  Modiola  lithophaga,  the  My- 
tilus  edulis,  and  especially  the  Pinna 
nobilis,  well  known  for  its  silky  tuft,  or 
by ss as,  called  the  lana  peace,  which  is 
manufactured  into  gloves  and  stockings, 
and  of  which  the  ancients  are  supposed 
to  have  made  the  light  gauze  dresses 
worn  by  the  dancing-girls,  as  repre- 
sented in  paintings  at  Pompeii.  Near 
is  a  hill,  called  the  Monte  Testaccio, 
formed  almost  entirely  of  shells,  from 
which  the  purple  dye  so  highly  prized 
by  the  Romans  is  supposed  to  have  been 
prepared.  A  short  distance  from  the  N. 
shore  are  two  freshwater  springs,  rising 
in  considerable  volume  and  strength 
from  the  middle  of  the  sea,  forming 
large  circles  on  the  surface,  and  suffi- 
ciently powerful  to  prevent  the  approach 
of  small  boats. 

The  Mare  Piccolo  is  divided  into 
two  portions  by  the  promontories  of  II 
Pizzone  and  Punta  delta  Penna.  Under 
the  latter,  on  the  N.  shore,  is  Le  Ci- 
trezze>  a  small  stream  called  by  the 
local  antiquaries  the  Galctsus;  though 
the  Ceroaro,  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
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bay,  hat  with  greater  probability  been  i 
identified  by  most  scholars  with  that . 
classical  stream,  on  whose  banks  Han-  , 
nibal  encamped,  b.c  212,  to  watch  the  ' 
blockade  of  the  citadel.  On  the  S. . 
shore,  1  m.  from  Taranto,  is  S.  Lucia,  j 
a  pretty  villa,  once  the  property  of  the ' 
late  Archbishop  Capecelatro,  and  of 
General  Pepe.  i 

It  was  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Galsesns,  j 
perhaps  the  present  valley  of  S.  Nicola, 
that  Virgil  met  with  the  aged  Corvcian 
whose  skill  in  agricultural  pursuits  he 
has  commemorated: — 

Xamqne  fab  (Ebaifae  memini  me  torribos  altia, 
Oua  niger  bumectat  flaventia  cult*  Gabesna, 
Corydara  vidisse  senem ;  cni  pauca  relicti 
Jug?ra  rurig  erant;  nee  fertilu  ilia  juvends. 
Nee  peoori  opportuna  aeges,  iiec  commoda  Baocoo. 

Georg.  rv.  125. 

On  the  same  bank  some  of  the  local 
antiquaries  place  the  Aulon,  so  much 
praised  by  Horace: — 

Unde  si  Pare®  prohfbent  iniqtue, 
I)ulce  pellitig  ovibus  Galaesi 
Flumen,  et  regnata  petam  Laconi 

Rura  Pbalanto. 
llle  terrarum  mihi  praeter  omnes 
Angulus  ridet ;  ubi  non  Hymetto 
Mel  la  decedunt,  virldique  certat 

Bacca  Venafro ; 
Ver  ubi  longum,  tepida*que  prsebet 
Jupiter  brumas;  et  amicus  Aulun 
Fertili  Baccbo  minimum  Falernis 

Invidet  nvis. 

Carm.  n.  v. 

Among  the  ruing  of  Tarentum  are 
still  traceable  the  remains  of  a  theatre 
and  circus,  and  some  traces  of  temples. 
The  theatre  is  pointed  out  iu  the  garden 
of  the  Theresian  convent  ( Teresiani).  Its 
ruins,  now  encumbered  with  rubbish,  will 
hardly  fail  to  remind  the  traveller  that 
it  was  while  sitting  in  this  theatre,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  gulf,  that  the 
citizens  saw  the  Roman  fleet  laden 
with  corn  passing  on  its  way  to  Pu- 
teoli,  b.c.  280,  and  were  seized  with 
a  desire  of  plunder,  which  led  them  to 
attack  the  ships.  It  was  here  also  that 
they  insulted  the  ambassadors  sent  by 
the  Roman  Senate  to  demand  satisfac- 
tion for  this  outrage.  The  result  of 
these  injuries  was  the  10  years'  war 
already  mentioned. 

There  is  a  small  local  Museum,  con- 
fining Italo-Greek  vases,  bronzes,  &c, 

little  importance. 


The  neighbourhood  of  Taranto  is 
celebrated  for  its  hooey,  as  it  was  in 
the  time  of  Horace,  and  for  the  variety 
of  its  fruits.  The  date-palm  produces 
fruit,  hot  it  ripens  imperfectly. 

The  aqueduct  which  supplies  the  city 
with  water  is  a  remarkable  work*  attri- 
buted to  the  Emp.  Nicephorns  I.  in  ajx. 
803.  The  source  is  said  to  be  distant 
20  m.,  during  12  of  which  the  water  is 
carried  through  a  subterranean  channel, 
whose  coarse  is  marked  by  spiracoli, 
or  air-holes.  For  the  last  3  nu  it  is 
brought  into  the  city  upon  arches. 

Opposite  Taranto  are  two  small  low 
islands,  the  Charrades.  They  were  vi- 
sited by  the  Athenian  general,  Demo- 
sthenes, in  the  expedition  against  Sicily, 
who  was  here  joined  by  some  Messa- 
pian  archers.  The  island  of  5.  Pietro, 
the  largest,  is  4  m.,  and  that  of  &  Paolo 
2  in  circumference.  The  monastery  of 
S.  Pietro  on  the  former  was  endowed 
with  various  privileges  by  Bohemond, 
and  his  wife  Constance,  daughter  <>f 
Philip  I.  King  of  France,  in  1118  and 
1119.  The  island  of  S.  Paolo  was  for- 
tified by  the  Chev.  de  Laclos,  the  author 
of  the  '  Liaisons  Vanyereuses,'  who  is 
buried  within  the  fortress.  The  Capo  di 
San  Vito,  which  forms  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  bay,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  and  gulf,  and  of  the  distant  shores 
and  mountains  of  Basil icata  and  Cala- 
bria, It  is  covered  with  wild  caper- 
plants  and  asphodels,  and  has  a  watch- 
tower,  erected  in  the  middle  ages  as  a 
defence  against  the  Barbary  pirates. 

The  title  of  Prince  of  Taranto,  which 
was  first  conferred  upon  Bohemond  by 
his  father  Robert  Guiscard,  was  trans- 
ferred by  Charles  II.  of  Anjou  to  his 
son  Philip.  His  three  sons  dying  with- 
out male  issue,  the  honour,  with  that  of 
Emperor  of  Constantinople,  was  carried 
into  the  Del  Balzo  family  by  his  daugh- 
ter. The  title  of  Duke  of  Taranto  was 
conferred  by  Napoleon  I.  on  Marshal 
Macdonald  of  Scottish  origin. 

The  district  between  Taranto,  Brin- 
disi,  and  Otranto  is  the  country  of  the 
spider  to  which  it  gives  name,  the  ta- 
rantula, whose  bite  is  the  reputed  cause 
of  that  peculiar  melancholy  madness 
which  can  only  be  cured  by  music  and 
dancing.    It  is  now  generally  admitted 
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that  the  imagination  has  grea{  influence 
in   its   production.     The  tarantula  is 
often    seen    in  the    neighbourhood  of 
every  town  of  the  district.    In  the  last 
centy.  Dr.  Cirillo  communicated  to  the 
Royal  Society  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tions, proving  that  the  tarantula  has  not 
the  power  of  producing  any  injurious 
effects    whatever     {Phil.    Trans,  xvi. 
233.)     The  cure  of  a  tarantata  i.s  a  mu- 
sical holiday,  and  the  process  is  con- 
sequently expensive.   Tarantismo,  there- 
fore, is  gradually  becoming  rare.    Mr. 
Craven  has  given  us  an  account  of  the 
ceremonies  observed  on  these  occasions. 
"  Musicians,  expert  in  the  art,  are  sum- 
moned, and  the  patient,  attired  in  white, 
and  gaudily  adorned  with  various  co- 
loured ribands,  vine-leaves,  and  trinkets 
of  all  kinds,  is  led  out,  in  the  midst  of 
her  sympathising  friends ;  she  sits  with 
her  head  reclining  on  her  hands,  while 
the  musical  performers  try  the  different 
chords,  keys,  tones,  and  tunes  that  may 
arrest  her  wandering  attention,  or  suit 
her  taste  or  caprice.  .  .  The  sufferer  usu- 
ally rises  to  some  melancholy  melody 
in  a  minor  key,  and  slowly  follows  its 
movements  by  her  steps;  it  is  then  that 
the  musician  has  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
playing his  skill,  by  imperceptibly  ac- 
celerating the  time,  till  it  falls  into  the 
merry  measure  of  the  pizzica,  which  is, 
in  fact,  that  oftheTarentella  or  national 
dance.  She  continues  dancing  to  various 
successions  of  these  tunes  as  long  as  her 
breath  and  strength  allow  ....  and 
sprinkling  her  face  with  cold  water,  a 
large  vessel  of  which  is  always  placed 
near  at  hand.  .  .  .  When,  overcome  by 
resistless  lassitude  and  faintness.  she  de- 
termines to  give  over  for  the  day,  she 
takes  the  pail  or  jar  of  water,  and  pours 
its  contents  entirely  over  her  person, 
from  her  head  downwards.    This  is  the 
signal  for  her  friends  to  undress  and 
convey  her  to  bed." 

There  is  a  public  conveyance  from 
Taranto  to  Lecce  (Rte.  150),  and  thence 
bv  rly.  to  Otranto.  Railways  open  to 
Bari,  by  Gioia,  Acquaviva,  and  Bitetto, 
and  along  the  Calabrian  coast  as  far  as 
Cariati :  a  good  carriage-road  from 
Gioia  to  Altamura,  Matera,  and  Graviua 
(Rte.  153). 

The  steamers  of  the  Peirano-Danovaro 


Company  call  at  Taranto  every  2nd 
Sunday  on  their  coasting  voyage  from 
Naples  to  Ancona,  and  on  every  2nd 
Wednesday  on  their  way  back  from 
Ancona  to  Naples. 

From  Taranto  a  new  road  of  16  m. 
leads  to  Martina  (18,100  Inhab.\  a 
thriving  town  situated  among  the  hills, 
and  containing  a  large  palace  of  its 
former  Dukes.  A  via  naturale  of  8  m. 
passing  through  a  succession  of  vine- 
yards, orchards,  and  orange  -  groves 
dotted  with  the  Cagirws  of  the  modern 
Tarantins,  leads  to  JLeporano  (1519 
Inhab.),  a  name  said  to  be  derived  from 
Leporarium,  a  preserve  of  animals. 
1  m.  from  Leporano,  on  a  very  pretty 
low  headland,  abounding  in  springs 
and  clothed  with  rich  vegetation,  is 
the  Torre  di  Saturo,  near  which  are 
remains  of  mosaic  pavements  and  of 
bricks,  and  a  subterranean  passage*  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Saturum : — 

Sin  armenta  magis  stadium  vitulosque  tueri, 
Aut  fetus  ovium,  ant  urentes  culta  capellas : 
Saltus,  et  Saturl  petito  longinqua  Tarentl. 

Vihg.  Gtor.  u.  195. 

On  the  shore  near  Torre  di  Saturo,  at 
a  retired  nook  called  Luoqovivo,  remark- 
able for  the  excellence  or"  its  wines,  some 
topographers  place  the  amicus  Julon  of 
Horace,  a  name  supposed  to  be  preserved 
in  the  denomination  Pezza  Melone  given 
to  one  of  the  fields : — 

Nobilis  et  lanis,  et  felix  vitibus  Aulon, 
Det  pretiosa  tlbi  veliera.  vina  mihi. 

Mart.  xiii.  122. 
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EOUTE  150. 

TARANTO   TO   LECCE  (BY  BOAD). 

Taranto  to  Kilt 

S.  Giorgio 12 

Montepurano 25 

Manduria 43 

San  Pangrazio    .     .     .     .     .61 

Campi 79 

Lecce 97 

or  60  miles. 

A  public  daily  mail  conveyance  to 
Lecce  in  8  hours ;  it  will  be  more  con- 
venient to  engage  a  vetturino,  with  3 
horses ;  40  fr.,  including  buonamano. 

On  quitting  Taranto  the  road  leaves 
the  Mare  Piccolo  on  the  1.,  and  a  mile 
off  on  the  rt.  the  Salina  Grande,  which 
was  drained  in  1820  by  means  of  a 
covered  canal  of  2  m.,  which  empties 
itself  into  the  Mare  Piccolo.  On  the  rt., 
3  m.,  is  seen  Faygiano  (1147  Inhab.), 
a  colony  of  Albanians,  and  on  the  hill 
Rocca  Forzata  (1013  Inhab.),  the  birth- 
place of  Giorgio  Basta,  a  general  of  the 
imperial  army  in  Hungary  in  the  16th 
centy.,  whose  works  on  military  tactics 
were  long  regarded  as  text-books.  A 
steep  ascent  brings  us  to 

7  m.  S.  Giorgio  (2408  Inhab).,  from 
which  the  villages  of  Carosino  (1711 
Inhab.).  made  conspicuous  by  a  large 
baronial  house,  and  Montemesola  (2072 
Inhab.)  on  a  hill,  are  seen.  On  the  1. 
Monteiasi  (1846  Inhab.).  Here  a  road 
branches  off  on  the  1.  to  Francavilla. 
(13  m.) 

8  Monteparano  (1275  Inhab.),  the 
post  station.  It  commands  a  fine  view 
towards  Mare  Piccolo.  We  leave  Fra~ 
gagnano  (2585  Inhab.)  on  the  1„  and  pass 
through  Sava  (4829  Inhab.),  situated  in 
an  uninteresting  country. 

11  m.  Manduria  (8733  Inhab.  ~ 
Inns:  Locanda  di  Palazzo;  Locanda 
delta  Posta),  occupying  partly  its  ancient 
site,  and  still  retaining  its  name.    It 


contains  several  good  buildings.  $  m. 
from  the  town,  at  a  point  called  Scegno, 
close  to  the  ojd  walls,  is  the  well, 
described  so  accurately  by  Pliny:  In 
SalenLino  juxta  oppuhim  Afandarium 
Lacus  ad  margines  plenus,  neque  ex- 
haust is  aqnis  minnitur,  neque  infusio 
augetur.  The  waters  are  said  to  pre- 
serve a  constant  level,  and  never  to 
increase  or  decrease,  however  much 
may  be  taken  from  them,  but  from  the 
quantity  of  stones  thrown  into  the 
well  it  is  not  possible  to  ascertain 
the  fact.  The  well  is  situated  in 
a  large  circular  cavern  in  the  ter- 
tiary rock,  which  abounds  in  marine 
shells.  Archidamus  King  of  Sparta,  son 
of  Agesilaus,  who  came  from  Greece  to 
assist  the  Tarantines  against  the  Messa- 
pians  and  Lucanians,  perished  in  a  battle 
fought  near  this  town  B.C.  338.  His  body 
was  captured  by  the  enemy,  who  refused 
it  the  rites  of  burial— the  only  instance, 
it  is  said,  in  which  the  body  of  a  Spartan 
king  was  deprived  of  interment.  Fabius 
Maximus  took  Manduria  by  assault  just 
before  he  recovered  Tarentum  b.c.  209. 
There  are  extensive  remains  of  its  an- 
cient walls  built  of  large  rectangular 
blocks  in  regular  courses,  without  ce- 
ment. They  formed  a  double  circuit 
with  a  way  between  them  and  a  ditch 
on  the  outside.  In  some  places  they 
are  15  ft.  high.  Numerous  tombs 
have  been  found  in  different  places 
about ;  and  an  extensive  necropolis  was 
discovered  in  1829  close  to  the  modern 
town  on  the  rt.  of  the  road  to  Lecce. 
The  principal  ch.  is  ancient,  with  a 
richly  ornamented  Campanile  and  a  rose 
window  in  the  W.  front.  In  the  Cam- 
panile there  are  stuck  in  two  fine 
heads,  belonging  evidently  to  old 
monuments.  In  the  little  chapel  of 
the  Madonna  delta  Pietd,  there  is  a 
descent  to  a  large  subterranean  passage, 
which  from  within  the  circuit  of  the 
walls  is  said  to  have  led  2  m.  outside 
the  town.  On  the  road  to  the  convent  of 
the  Capuchins  is  the  small  chapel  of  5. 
Pietro  MandurinO)  from  which  there  is  a 
descent  to  a  smaller  chapel  about  40  ft. 
under  ground,  the  walls  of  wh!ch  are 
covered  with  paintings  much  injured 
by  damp  and  neglect.  They  are  of  a 
style  not  earlier  than  the  16th  cent, 
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but  their  subjects,  faints  of  the  primi- 
tive Eastern  Church,  show  that  they 
must  originally  have  been  painted  at  a 
very  early  period,  and  only  restored 
in  the  16th  cent. 

[A  bridle-road  of  about  30  m.  leads 
from  Manduria,  through  the  village  of 
Avetrana  (1509  Inhab.  \  the  woods  of 
Modonato  and  Arneo,  along  the  coast 
to  Gallipoli  ( Rte.  151).  A  road  of  6  m., 
passing  halfway  a  curious  ancient  cut 
in  the  rock,  10  ft  broad,  8  ft.  deep, 
and  several  miles  long,  which  is  now 
almost  entirely  filled  up  with  earth, 
leads  from  Manduria  N.  to 

Oria  (7085  Inhab.),  an  episcopal 
city  occupying  the  site  of  Hyria,  on 
the  Via  sjppia,  according  to  Herodotus 
the  metropolis  of  the  Messapians,  founded 
by  a  colony  of  Cretans  before  the 
Trojan  war.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill 
commanding  a  most  extensive  view  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  Ionian  Sea ;  and  is 
surmounted  by  the  picturesque  towers 
of  a  medieval  castle,  formerly  belonging 
to  the  Bonifari,  who  having  joined  the 
Protestant  movement  in  the  16th  cent., 
had  to  leave  the  country,  and  subse- 
quently to  the  Borromeo,  and  to  the 
Imperial  families,  and  now  to  a  nun- 
nery 1  It  is  surrounded  by  olive- 
grounds,  and  the  soil  is  highly  culti- 
vated, abounding  in  vineyards  and  plan- 
tations of  fruit-trees  divided  by  high 
hedges  of  aloes.  Numerous  coins  bear- 
ing the  name  Orra  and  inscriptions  in 
the  Messapian  dialect  have  been  found 
near  the  town.  A  road  of  18  m.  leads 
from  Oria  to  Brindisi,  passing  through 
Francavilla,  Zo/iano  (5953  Inhab.),  and 
Mesagne  (8511  Inhab. ).  A  road  of  4  m. 
from  Oria  to 

.  Francavilla  (19,052  Inhab.),  a  regu- 
larly built  town,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
plain,  containing  some  large  churches 
and  good  houses.  From  here  a  new 
road  of  13  m.  joins  the  post  one  between 
Taranto  and  Manduria  at  S.  Giorgio, 
after  passing  through  the  large  town 
of  Grottaglie  (8747  Inhab.)] 

On  leaving  Manduria  for  Lecce  we 
pass  on  the  rt.  the  necropolis,  which 


cultivation  has  caused  to  disappear, 
cross  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
proceed  to  * 

1 1  m.  S.  Panqrazio,  the  post-station, 
beyond  which  is  the  village  of  Gua~ 
gnano.    The  next  station  is 

10  m.  Campi  (4990  Inhab.),  from 
which  crossing  an  extensive  plain  well 
cultivated  and  covered  with  villages, 
and  gradually  ascendfng,  we  reach 

1 1  m.  Lecce  {see  Rte.  148). 


ROUTE  151. 

LECCE  TO  GALLIPOLI  (BY  ROAD). 

Lecce  to  Kil. 

Galatone •    .     .     20 

Gallipoli 35 

or  22  miles. 

Carriages  may  be  hired  at  12  frs. 
per  diem  for  Taranto  and  Gallipoli. 
There  is  a  good  road  of  about  40  m. 
between  Brindisi  and  Taranto,  passing 
through  the  towns  of  Mesagne  (the 
ancient  Messapia),  Latiano,  Francavilla, 
and  Grottaglie,  but  no  public  con- 
veyances. 

After  leaving  Lecce,  the  road  passes 
by  the  Cappuccmi,  and  through  Lequile 
(1902  Inhab.)  proceeds  to 

12&  m.  Galatone  (5559  Inhab.),  the 
birthplace,  in  1444,  of  Antonio  de  Fer- 
rariis,  better  known  as  Galatevs,  phy- 
sician to  Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon,  the 
friend  of  Pontano,  Sannazzaro,  and 
Ermolao  Barbaro,  and  the  author  of 
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the  work,  De  Situ  lapipia.  Before 
reaching  Galatone,  we  leave  Nardb 
3  m.  on  the  rt,  and  S.  Pietro  in  Gala- 
tina  6  m.  on  the  1.  of  the  road. 

INardb  (10,220  Iuhab.),  the  ancient 
Neretum,  a  city  of  the  Sallentini,  is  a  well- 
built  and  industrious  town,  surrounded 
by  a  richly-cultivated  country,  abound- 
ing in  olive-trees  and  in  plantations  of 
cotton  and  tobacco.  It  is  the  see  of 
a  bishopric  in  conjunction  with  Galli- 
poli.  The  cathedral,  formerly  a  ch. 
belonging  to  the  Benedictines,  contains 
some  paintings  by  Luca  Giordano  and 
Solimena.  The  episcopal  palace  contains 
a  library,  in  which  are  some  old  MSS. 
illustrating  the  mediaeval  history  of  the 
province.  The  small  circular  chapel 
near  the  gate  of  the  town  is  an  interest- 
ing building.  Nardo  was  formerly 
famous  for  its  schools,  in  which  Greek 
was  publicly  taught,  and  in  which  Ga- 
lateus,  who  mentions  them,  was  edu- 
cated. In  the  middle  ages  the  marshes 
between  Nard6  and  the  sea,  by  their 
phosphorescent  phenomena,  called  mu- 
tate, led  even  educated  men  to  regard 
them  as  peopled  with  airy  phantoms. 

Galatina  (10,344  Inhab.),  one  of  the 
best  built  towns  in  this  remote  part  of 
Italy.  The  Ch.  and  Monastery  of  S. 
Catherine,  which  belonged  formerly  to 
the  Franciscans,  were  built  in  the  14th 
centy.  by  Kaimondo  Orsini  del  Balzo, 
prince  of  Taranto,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land.  The  church  contains 
many  tombs  of  the  Del  Balzo  family, 
and  is  completely  covered  with  old 
frescos,  important  in  the  history  of 
painting  in  Southern  Italy.  The  apse, 
which  is  polygonal,  has  lancet  windows 
and  buttresses  of  a  later  date.] 

9 J  m.  Gallipoli  (9951  Inhab. — Inn  : 
Locanda  d'Elia,  inferior),  the  Urbs 
Grata  Callipolis  of  Mela,  and  the 
Anxa  of  Pliny,  fbuuded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian Leucippus,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Tarentines.  1 1  is  beautifully  situ  - 
ated  on  an  insulated  rock  in  the  sea, 
connected  by  a  stone  bridge  of  12  arches 
with  the  mainland.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district.  It  has  a  good  port,  and  is 
the  principal  depot  of  the  oil  of  the  pro- 


vince, which  is  collected  here  for  ex- 
portation, to  the  amount  of  7000  tons 
annually.  The  oil-tanks  are  excavated 
in  the  limestone-rock.  Nearly  all  the 
resident  merchants  are  connected  with 
houses  in  Naples,  who  purchase  the  oil 
from  the  landed  proprietors.  English 
and  United  States  Vice-Consuls  reside 
here.  Near  the  bridge  is  a  fountain 
decorated  with  antique  bas-reliefs.  The 
castle  was  built  by  Charles  I.  of  Anjou, 
and  restored  by  Ferdinand  I. 

The  Peiraoo-Danovaro  Co.'s  steamers 
call  at  Gallipoli  every  Wednesday  on 
their  way  round  the  coast  from  Naples 
to  Ancona,  and  every  Sunday  on  their 
way  back  from  Ancona  to  Naples. 

Near  Gallipoli  is  the  village  of 
Picciottiy  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
hill.  The  date-palm  grows  luxuriantly 
in  the  gardens  of  the  villas  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

A  fair  road  leads  from  Gallipoli  to 
S.  Maria  di  Leuca  (Rte.  148),  passing 
through  UgentOy  Alessano,  and  Gao/ianu, 
from  which  a  bridle-road  to  Castrigma*o 
and  8.  M.  del  Capo  and  the  extreme 
S.E.  point  of  Italy. 


ROUTE  152. 

NAPLES  TO  MELFI  AND  VEN08A  (BT 
RAIL  AND  ROAD),  WITH  AX  EXCUR- 
SION TO  MONTE  VULTURE. 

There  are  several  routes  from  Naples 
to  Melfi. 

I.  By  the  rly.  as  far  as  Foggia  and 
Candela,  and  from  there  across  country 
to  Melfi,  15  m.  (Rtes.  146  and  147). 
The  easiest  route  and  the  shortest  in 
point  of  time. 
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II.  By  rly.  as  far  as  Laura,  and  from 
thence  to  Avellino  (Ex.  V.  from  Naples), 
whence  in  a  light  carriage  to  S.  Angelo 
de  Lombardi  (6654  Inhab.).     The  road 
passes  through  Volturara  and  Montema- 
rano  (2684  Inhab.),  crosses  the  Calore  by 
the  bridge  of  Lomito  or  Ponte  di  Calore 
as  far  as  which  there  is  a  daily  diligence, 
and,  leaving  on  the  rt.  Nusco  (4473  In- 
hab.), an  episcopal  city  containing  ancient 
remains,  passes  the  source  of  the  Ofanto 
and  ascends  to  S.  Angelo  de'  Lombardi, 
the  chief  town  of  the  district.    4  m.  after 
crossing  the  Calore,  at  the  21st  m.  from 
Avellino,  a  path  on  the  1.  leads  direct 
to  the  Lake  of  Amsanctus,   5   m.   off 
(Kte.    146),   which  can   be  visited  by 
this  route,  proceeding  for  the  evening 
to   Grvttaminarda.     From  S.   Angelo 
there  is  a  road    over    a  high,  cold, 
and    bleak  tract  of  country,   to   Bi- 
saccia    (5542  Inhab.),    10  m.,  and  its 
continuation    in    progress    thence    to 
Lacedonia    (6182    Inhab.),  5    m.,  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  supposed  to  occupy 
the  site    of  Aquilonia,  a  city   of  the 
Hirpini,  whose    Oscan    coins,  several 
of  which  have  been  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood,  bear  the   inscription,  Aku- 
dunnia.     A  descent  brings   us  to  the 
Ofanto,  and  crossing  it  by  the  bridge  of 
Sta.  Ventre,  the  ancient  Pons  Aujidi, 
after  7  m.  we  reach  Melfi,  56  m.  from 
Avellino  and  84  from  Naples, 

III.  By  Salerno,  Eboli,  and  Valva. 
This  route,  as  far  as  Eboli,  is  performed 
ty  rly.  (Exc  IV.  from  Naples,  and 
Rte.  155).  From  Eboli  to  Muro  there 
is  a  post-carriage  in  8  hrs.  1st  cl.  10 
fr.,  2nd  cl.  8$  fr.  From  Muro  to  Melfi 
by  vetturino  in  5  hrs.  The  roads  are 
good,  but  deficient  in  inns. 

Leaving  Eboli,  the  high  road  of  Ca- 
labria is  followed  for  4  m.,  when  the 
route  to  Melfi  branches  off  to  the  1., 
near  which  a  road  of  2  m.  turns  off  on 
the  1.  to  Campayna  (9813  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  about  3  m. 
from  the  road,  which  now  becomes 
billy,  and  continues  so  all  the  way 
to  Melfi. 

11  m.  Oliveto  (3923  Inhab.),  in  a 
striking  position  above  the  rt.  bank  of 
the  Sele.    A  fine  baronial  castle  forms 


a  conspicuous  object  from  the  river. 
The  descent  from  Oliveto  to  the  Sele  is 
rapid.  The  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone 
bridge  nearly  under  the  village  of  Palo, 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  precipitous 
rock  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  1. 
bank.  The  road  proceeds  thence  by  a 
tedious  ascent  along  the  flank  of  the 
mountains  to 

5  m.  Valva  (2045  Inhab.),  prettily 
situated  above  the  river.  On  the  crest 
of  the  hills  above  the  road  are  the  vil- 
lages of  Coyliano  and  Coglianello.  The 
valley  of  the  Sele  is  left  nearly  opposite 
CalabrittOi  and  the  road  ascends  through 
a  rich  country  diversified  by  forest  trees 
and  vineyards,  to 

7  m.  Laviano  (2531  Inhab.  indifferent 
osteria),  picturesquely  placed  among  the 
hills  which  form  the  boundary  of  Prin- 
cipato  Citeriore  on  this  side.  Its  baronial 
castle,  though  falling  into  ruin,  is  still  a 
striking  object 

Between  Laviano  and  Muro  we  enter 
the  province  of  Basilicata.  Its  surface, 
though  broken  by  frequent  ravines,  and 
occasionally  clothed  with  timber,  has 
generally  a  bare  and  stony  aspect ;  and 
the  difficulty  of  constructing  roads  over 
its  lofty  mountains  has  hitherto  limited 
a  knowledge  of  its  interior  to  the  pe- 
destrian. 

8  m.  Muro  (7954  Inhab.  indifferent 
osteria),  an  episcopal  town,  in  a  deep 
ravine  on  the  rt  of  the  road,  amidst  wild 
and  dreary  scenery,  is  supposed  to  stand 
near  the  site  of  Numistro,  a  town  of 
Lucania,  where  a  battle  was  fought  be- 
tween Hannibal  and  Marcellus  b.c.  210, 
The  Castle  of  Muro,  built  on  a  height 
overlooking  the  ravine,  was  the  scene 
of  two  dark  events  in  the  history  of 
Naples.  After  the  death  of  the  Em  peror 
Frederick  II.,  Henry,  his  youngest  son 
by  Isabella  of  England,  was  found  dead 
in  it  in  1254,  having  been  poisoned,  it  is 
supposed,  by  Conrad  his  brother,  who 
died  near  Lavello  a  few  months  later  of 
fever,  or,  according  to  others,  of  poison. 
In  1381  Charles  III.  of  Durazzo,  having 
entered  Naples  and  taken  his  cousin, 
Queen  Joanna  I.,  prisoner,  sent  her  to 
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this  castle,  where  on  the  12th  May, 
1382,  she  was  suffocated  by  two  Hun- 
garian soldiers  under  a  feather  bed,  a 
punishment  advised  by  the  king  of 
Hungary  in  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
his  brother  Andrew. 

The  road  ascends  on  leaving  Muro, 
passing  on  the  rt.  the  thriving  town 
of  Bella  (5895  Inhab.),  and  farther 
on,  upon  the  hills  N.  of  the  road, 
■S.  Fele  (10,536  lnhab.).  At  the  point 
where  the  road  to  it  branches  off  there 
is  a  small  tavern  near  the  watershed 
betweeu  the  Adriatic  and  the  Tyrr- 
henian seas.  The  road  now  descends 
into  a  barren  ravine,  watered  by  a 
branch  of  the  Fittme  d*  Atella  rising 
under  Monte  Pierno,  and  falling  into  the 
Ofanto  below  Rionero.  Three  branches 
of  this  stream  are  crossed,  and  a  slight 
ascent  leads  to 

18  m.  Atetta  (2465  Inhab.),  a  miser- 
able place,  half  dilapidated  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1851.  In  1496  it  sustained  a 
siege  under  the  Duke  de  Montpensier 
against  the  army  of.  Ferdinand  II. 
After  many  displays  of  valour  on  both 
sides,  the  French  were  obliged  to  capi- 
tulate. During  the  contests  the  posses- 
sion of  the  stream  below  Atella,  on 
which  the  inhab.  and  the  French  gar- 
rison depended  for  their  supplies,  became 
au  object  of  frequent  contention.  In 
1502,  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova  came  to 
Atella,  and  the  Duke  de  Nemours  to 
Melfi,  to  settle  the  differences  that  had 
arisen  out  of  the  partition  treaty  of 
Granada.  The  attempts  were  unsuc- 
cessful, and  the  war  broke  out  with  an 
attack  of  the  French  upon  Atripalda. 


4  m.  S.E.  of  Atella,  on  an  isolated 
hill,  fbrming  a  conspicuous  object  from 
all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  is 
the  baronial  mansion  called  Cartel  di 
Lago  Pesole,  a  favourite  hunting-seat  of 
Frederick  II.     It  is  well  worth  a  visit, 
as  it  is  one  of  the  few  mansions  of  the 
13th  cent,  which  have  been  kept  up 
It  belongs  to   Prince   Dona   Pamfili. 
Below  the  castle  is  the  small  lake  of 
' VWe,  surrounded  by  extensive  forests ; 
'ver  Bra ilano  flows  out  of  it. 
"e  Vulture  now  becomes  a  pro- 
object  on  the  N.    The  road  is 


carried  along  its  E.  slopes  through  the 
towns  of  Rionero,  Barile,  and  Rapolla, 
to  Melfi. 

3£  m.  Rionero  (11,520  Inhab.),  a 
thriving  town,  which  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  Aug.  14,  1851. 
Nearly  one-third  of  it  was  thrown  down 
and  64  inhab.  buried  under  the  ruins. 

2  m.  Barile  (3827  Inhab.),  a  colony 
of  Albanians,  who  retain  in  part  their 
dress  and  language.  The  lower  orders 
live  almost  entirely  in  caverns.  Barile 
stands  on  a  high  offshoot  of  the  Vul- 
ture, and  commands  an  extensive  pros- 
pect over  the  plain  of  Puglia  as  far 
as  Monte  Gargano,  beyond  which  the 
sea  is  visible.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  in  1851,  which 
caused  the  death  of  120  of  its  inhab. 
From  Barile  the  road  proceeds  direct 
to  Venosa.  A  branch-road  turns  off 
on  the  1.  to 

4  m.  Rapolla  (3511  Inhab.),  also 
ruined  by  the  earthquake;  70  inhab. 
perished,  and  its  ancient  Norman  ca- 
thedral, with  the  exception  of  the  front 
door,  was  utterly  destroyed. 

3  m.  Melfi  (1 1 ,648  Inhab.— Inns, 
Albergo  Basil,  Locanda  del  Sole),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  jointly  with  Rapolla,  is  built 
on  a  spur  of  the  Vulture  on  the  N. 
side.  From  all  points  of  view  Melfi  is 
a  striking  object,  but  more  especially 
from  ihe  E.  side,  where  it  is  backed  by 
the  fine  outline  of  Monte  Vulture.  The 
hill  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  of  lava, 
exhibiting  an  imperfect  columnar  struc- 
ture, and  characterised  by  the  abun- 
dance of  the  blue  mineral  substance 
called  Haiiyne.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row, but  contain  some  good  houses,  the 
principal  of  which  bear  an  inscription 
with  the  name  of  the  proprietor. 


The  Castle  overhangs  a  precipice  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  city,  and,  although 
much  modernised,  is  still  a  fine  speci- 
men of  Norman  architecture.  It  is  the 
first  public  edifice  constructed  by  the 
Normans  after  their  settlement  in  Apu- 
lia.   In  1043  the  Norman  chiefs  under 
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William  Bras  de  Fer,  the  eldest  son  of 
Tancred  de  Hauteville,  whom  they  had 
invested  with  the  title  of  Count  of 
Apulia,  convened  a  general  assembly 
at  Melfi  to  determine  on  the  form  of 
government  of  their  new  possessions. 
Melfi  was  then  declared  to  be  the  capital 
of  the  confederation;  and  periodical 
councils  were  appointed  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws  and  the  discussion  of 
public  business.  In  1059  Nicholas  II. 
visited  the  city,  and  invested  Robert 
Guisrard  with  the  duchies  of  Puglia 
and  Calabria.  In  1089  Urban  II.  held 
here  a  general  council  of  113  bishops. 
Alexander  II.  and  Paschal  II.  also  held 
councils  in  the  city  ;  and  Frederick  II. 
convened  within  its  walls  a  parliament 
for  the  purpose  of  promulgating  the 
laws  drawn  up  by  Pietro  delle  Vigne. 
His  son  Conrad  made  Melfi  his  capital, 
and  held  within  the  Castle  a  parliament 
of  Barons.  The  large  hall  in  which 
these  assemblies  were  held  has  been 
converted  into  a  theatre.  A  portion  of 
the  castle  is  still  kept  in  repair  for  the 
accommodation  of  Prince  Doria  Pamfili 
and  his  family,  to  whom  a  great  extent 
of  the  surrounding  country  belongs. 

The  cathedral,  which  was  remarkable 
for  its  riehly-carved  ceiling,  and  its 
lofty  Norman  tower,  erected  in  1155,  by 
William  the  Bad,  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  which  desolated  the 
district  on  the  1 4th  Aug.  1851,  levelling 
to  the  ground  the  college,  the  military 
depot,  several  churches,  and  163  houses 
in  Melfi,  includiug  the  bishop's  palace, 
a  fine  building.  In  this  terrible  cata- 
strophe more  than  1 000  persons  perished ; 
the  motion  lasted  about  60  seconds,  as- 
suming first  a  perpendicular  and  after- 
wards an  oscillating  direction.  The 
vineyards  near  Melfi  produce  a  wine 
which  has  a  great  local  reputation ;  and 
the  cheese,  veal,  and  oil  of  the  country 
are  also  celebrated. 

IV.  There  is  a  fourth  way  of  reach- 
ing Melfi  from  Naples— by  rail  to  Eboli 
(Exc.  IV.  from  Naples  and  Rte.  155), 
thence  by  diligence  through  Auletta 
to  Potenaa  (Rte.  153),  and  thence  by 
diligence  to  Melfi  through  Avigliano, 
falling  into  Rte.  152,  HI.,  at  Atella. 


EXCURSION  TO  MONTE  VULTURE. 

This  excursion  can  be  made  on  horse- 
back. It  will  take  about  2j  hrs.  to 
reach  the  summit  of  the  mountain. 

Leaving  Melfi  by  the  Gate  of  the 
Fountains,  the  road  skirts  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and,  winding  gradually 
round  it  to  the  S.,  leaves  the  Ofanto  on 
the  rt.  The  scenery  which  it  commands 
during  the  ascent  is  extremely  beauti- 
ful. In  the  tufa  rock  of  the  mountain 
are  several  caverns,  which  have  served 
at  various  times  as  the  haunts  of 
banditti.  On  the  S.  side  of  the  moun- 
tain an  opening,  through  which  the 
small  rivulets  that  rise  in  the  interior 
find  an  outlet,  affords  a  passage  for  the 
path  leading  to  the  central  crater. 
After  traversing  the  forest  of  Monticchio 
we  ascend  in  a  N.  direction  until  we 
reach  the  ancient  crater,  marked  by  a 
nearly  unbroken  circle  of  hills.  These 
inner  regions  are  clothed  with  magnifi- 
cent forests  of  oaks,  and  abound  in  large 
patches  of  rich  grazing-land.  Beyond 
the  central  basin  is  the  conical  peak 
called  //  Pizzuto  di  Melfi,  4357  ft., 
forming  the  highest  point  of  the  moun- 
tain. Within  the  widest  crater  are  two 
small  lakes.  On  the  borders  of  the 
smallest,  or  upper  one,  121  ft.  deep, 
are  the  Capuchin  convent  of  S.  Michele 
and  the  nuns  of  a  ch.  dedicated  to  S. 
Ilario.  This  scene,  on  approaching  it 
from  the  dark  recesses  of  the  forest,  is 
one  of  singular  beauty.  The  forests  of 
Monte  Vulture  abound  in  wild  hoar. 

Monte  Vulture  is  interesting  to  the 
classical  traveller  on  account  of  the 
influence  assigned  to  it  in  producing 
the  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  at  Cannae 
30  m.  off  (it  is  said  that  the  wind  blew 
down  from  the  mountain  with  so  much 
violence,  and  raised  such  clouds  of  dust 
from  the  plain,  that  the  troops  were 
overpowered  by  it) ;  and  as  the  scene  of 
an  adventure  of  the  infant  Horace : — 

Me  fabulosae  Vulture  in  Appulo, 
Altricis  extra  limen  ApulUe, 
Lndo  fatigatumqne  somno, 
Fronde  nova  puerum  palumbes 
TexSre:  mi  rum  quod  foret  omnibus, 
Quicunque  celsae  nidum  Acherontia*, 
Salt  usque  Bantinos,  et  arvum 
Pingue  tenent  hurailia  Ferenti : 
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Ut  rata  ab  atria  corpore  Tiperis 
Lormirem  et  dim*  ;  at 
L*nruque  collauqo*  mjrtm, 
Xoq  *ioe  Ll»  aLimteos  infara. 

Ho*.  Ctom.  m.  it.  t. 

The  base  of  the  group  of  Monte  Vul- 
ture has  ft  diameter  varying  from 
2)  to  30  m,  rising  oat  of  the  secondary 
cretaceous  macigno  formation,  which 
surrounds  it  on  all  sides.  Upon  Tarions 
parts  of  its  surface  no  less  than  12  cones 
of  eruption  can  be  traced.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  any  extensive  lava-stream 
in  any  part  of  it,  and  this,  coupled  with 
the  beds  of  travertine  which  rest  upon  the 
volcanic  formation  in  different  places,  on 
one  of  which  Atella  is  built,  proves  the 
great  antiquity  of  the  volcano.  At  pre- 
sent the  only  evidences  of  volcanic  action 
are  the  earthquakes  which  desolate  the 
surrounding  country,  and  the  emission 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  from  the  lake. 
The  lava  of  Monte  Vulture  is  so  com- 
pact as  to  resemble  basalt. 


From  Melfi  a  road  of  about  10  m.  leads 
to 

Venosx  (7222  Inhab.  Inn,  bad), 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  situated  among 
vineyards  and  olive  groves,  upon  a  hill, 
at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Fiumara, 
a  rivulet,  supposed  to  be  the  Daunus, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  as  the  pauper 
aqncB  Daunus.  Od.  iii.  30, 1 1 . 

Venus ia,  situated  on  the  frontier  of 
Apulia  and  Lucania — 

Lacanus,  an  Appnlus,  anceps : 
Nam  Venugiuus  arat  flntm  sub  utrumque 
colonutf.  Hob.  Sat.  u.  I.  34 — 

was  an  important  Roman  colony  before 
the  war  with  Pyrrhus,  and  received  the 
thanks  of  the  Senate  for  the  protection 
it  afforded' to  the  Consul  Varro  Teren- 
tius  after  the  battle  of  Cannes  (B.C.  216). 
Its  jirvatest  celebrity,  however,  is  as  the 
birthplace  of  Horace,  who  was  born  here 
B.C.  tiA,  during  the  consulate  of  L.  Man- 
lius  Torquatus  and  L.  Aurelius  Cotta. 

0  nata  mecum  Consule  Manlio. 

Hub.  Carm.  in.  xxi. 

*n  one  of  the  streets  of  the  city  stands 

imn  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  the 

dressed   in  a  clerical  habit,  like 

'  Ovid  at  Solmona,  and  evidently 

tie  to  the  same  mediaeval  period. 


The  massive  rains  of  the  Castle,  dose? 
to  the   principal   gateway  of  the  city, 
give  ft  very  picturesque  character  to  tb« 
quarter  in  which  it    is  situated.       It 
was  erected  in  the  15th  cent,  by  Pirro 
del    Balxo,   Prince  of  Altamura  and 
Venosa,   but    never   completed.      His 
name    and   armorial  bearings   are  on 
a  marble  slab  above  one  of  the  bridges 
over  the  moat.    A  winding  stair  leads 
to  the  dungeons  under  ground,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  covered  with  inscrip- 
tions by  prisoners  in   the   16th  cent. 
The  castle  is  tolerably  well  preserved. 
From  the  W.  tower  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  woods  of  M.  Vulture, 
and  the  country   round  the  Lago  di 
Pesole. 

The  most  interesting  building  in 
Venosa  is  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, founded  by  Robert  Guiscard,  and 
consecrated  in  1058  by  Nicholas  II. 
Previous  to  this  period  a  church  existed 
on  the  spot,  which  had  been  erected  in 
942  on  the  site  of  a  Temple  of  Hymen 
by  Gisulfus,  Prince  of  Salerno. 

The  adjoining  ch.  of  La  Trinitk  is  a 
low  building  with  pointed  arches,  the 
door  of  which  is  guarded  by  two  stone 
lions;  in  the  small  vestibule  stands 
a  column,  which,  according  to  the 
local  superstition,  has  the  power  of 
binding  as  friends  for  life  those  who 
hand  in  hand  go  round  it  The  in- 
terior, injured  by  neglect  and  restora- 
tions, contains  the  Tombs  of  Robert 
Gttiscurd  and  of  his  first  wife,  A0e- 
rarda,  the  mother  of  Bohemond,  di- 
vorced from  Guiscard  on  the  ground 
of  consanguinity.  The  former,  a  plain 
marble  sarcophagus  in  a  niche  in  the 
wall,  contains  the  bones  of  Guiscard 
and  of  his  brothers,  William  Bras -de- 
fer, Drogo.  who  was  murdered  there  on 
the  feast  of  St.  Lawrence  in  1051,  and 
Humphrey,  who  succeeded  him.  On 
the  opposite  side  a  similar  sarcophagus 
contains  the  body  of  Aberarda,  with  the 
same  inscription  as  that  observed  on 
the  tomb  of  Bohemond  at  Canosa,  p.  373. 

On  a  pillar  in  the  1.  aisle  there  is  a 
portrait  in  fresco  of  Nicholas  II.,  with 
the  inscription,  Papa  Nicholaus  hoc 
sacrum  templum  consecravit  ML  VIII, 
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Near  here  the  Benedictines  com- 
menced in  the  13th  cent,  a  much  larger 
church,  which  remained  unfinished 
when  the  Abbey  was  given  to  the 
military  Knights  of  St.  John  by 
Boniface  VIII.  The  building  is  of 
large  square  blocks,  taken  from  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  and  contains 
many  ancient  columns;  but  it  is  now 
turned  into  a  vineyard  and  overgrown 
with  vegetation. 

In  85 1  Venosa  was  taken  and  nearly 
ruined  by  the  Saracens,  who  held  it 
till  866,  when  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Emperor  Louis  II.  In  1133 
Roger  took  and  destroyed  it,  and 
according  to  a  contemporary  chro- 
nicler,— vxros  quoque  et  mulieres,  par- 
vulosque  vario  mortis  genere  necavit, 
quosaam  vero  eorum  comburi  fecit.  The 
city  suffered  greatly  from  the  earth- 
quake of  1851 ;  many  houses  and  most 
of  the  public  buildings  were  thrown 
down,  or  seriously  injured. 

The  entrance  to  the  Jewish  Catacombs, 
discovered  in  1853,  is  j  m.  from  the  town 
on  the  road  that  descends  to  the  Fiumara. 
They  are  excavated  in  the  soft  limestone 
at  a  little  depth  under  the  Piano  delta 
Maddalena,  and  have  several  corridors, 
the  largest  of  which,  the  central  one,  is 
nearly  7  ft.  high,  and  as  many  wide; 
it  has  cells  of  various  sizes  on  the  sides ; 
and  as  far  as  it  has  been  cleared,  is 
nearly  400  ft.  long.   In  the  walls  of  these 
sepulchral  chambers,  as  well  as  in  those 
and  the  pavement  of  the  corridors,  are 
numerous  loculi  or  niches  of  different 
sizes.    The  niches  are  closed  with  large 
flat  bricks,  or  tiles,  joined  with  cement, 
upon  some  of  which  are  either  roughly 
painted   or    scratched   inscriptions    in 
Hebrew,  Latin,  or  Greek.    24  of  these 
inscriptions  are  in  Hebrew ;  they  have 
the  seven-branched  candlestick  and  a 
pigeon  with  an  olive-brauch  to  show 
that  the  buried  were  .lews,  whilst  4 
Hebrew  inscriptions  in  the  Cathedral 
at  Venosa  having  a  cross  are  supposed 
to  indicate  that  the  dead  had  become 
Christians.    The  Latin  and  Greek  in- 
scriptions are  misspelt,  but  the  Hebrew 
ones  are  more  correct ;  tbey  generally 
consist  of  a  prayer  for  the  repose  of  the 
dead.    The  arrangement  of  these  cata- 


combs proves  that  they  were  excavated 
for  a  necropolis.  At  Lavello  there  were 
also  found  some  Hebrew  inscriptions 
in  the  last  cent;  and  other  Hebrew 
cemeteries  were  discovered  in  1854  at 
Oria  (Rte.  1 50).  The  existence  of  Jews 
in  Apulia  and  Calabria  in  the  4th  cent, 
is  mentioned  in  contemporary  records, 
and  especially  in  a  decree  of  the 
Emperor  Honorius  of  the  year  398: 
VaciUare  per  Apuliam  et  Calabriam 
plurimos  ordines  civitatum  comperimus9 
quia  Judaic®  superstitionis  sunt, —  Cod, 
Theod,  xii.  1,  158.  But  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  was  scarcely 
spoken  in  Western  Europe  before  the 
10th  cent.,  would  seem  to  prove  these 
tombs,  or  at  any  rate  the  inscriptions  on 
them,  to  be  of  later  date. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Venosa  are 
several  places  interesting  to  the  tra- 
veller from  being  mentioned  by  Horace. 
In  the  ode  on  the  Mons  Vultur,  already 
quoted,  the  poet  alludes  to  Acherontia, 
Bantia,  and  Ferentum.  The  first  is 
Acerenza  (3838  Inhab.),  built  like  a 
nest,  as  described  by  Horace,  celsce  nidum 
Acherontia,  on  a  steep  hill,  18  m.  S.E. 
of  Venosa.  Between  these  towns  is 
Forenza  (7342  Inhab.).  near  the  site  of 
Ferentum,  which,  from  Horace's  desig- 
nation, arvum  pingue  humilis  Ferenti, 
is  supposed  to  have  stood  in  the  plain 
2  m.  nearer  Venosa.  The  name  of  Ban- 
tia  is  preserved  in  the  Abadia  de' 
Banzi,  near  Genzano  (7269  Inhab.), 
S.  of  the  Bosco  delV  Abadia,  the 
Saltus  Bantini  of  the  poet.  Bantia 
was  a  Municipium  under  the  Em- 
pire, as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula  Ban- 
tina,  a  bronze  tablet  discovered  in  1790 
near  Oppido,  and  containing  a  Plebis- 
scitum,  written  both  in  Latin  and  Os- 
can. — Palazzo  San  Gervasio  (6896  In- 
hab.), 7  m.  E.  of  Venosa  on  the  rt  of  the 
road  to  Spinazzola,  is  the  site  which 
Chaupy  assigns  to  the  Fountain  of  Ban- 
dusia,  on  the  strength  of  ecclesiastical 
records  which  prove  that  a  copious  spring 
near  Palazzo,  now  called  Fontana 
Grande,  was  known  in  the  12th  cent,  us 
the  Foils  Bandusinus,  and  that  there  was 
a  eh.  dedicated  to  S.  Gervasius  and  S. 
Protasius,  in  Bandtisino  fonte  apud  Ve- 
nusiam.    Yet  the  Roman  antiquaries, 
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apparently  upon  grounds  equally  strong, 
identify  it  with  two  springs  in  the 
valley  of  Licenza,  near  the  site  of  the 
Sabine  Farm  of  the  poet  beyond  Vico- 
varo  and  Tivoli : 

0  Foils  Bandusla?,  tplendidior  vitro, 
Dulci  digne  mero,  non  sine  floribiu, 
Cras  donaberis  haedo, 
Cul  frona  turgida  cornibus 
Primis,  et  Venerem  et  praella  destlnat 
Frustra.  Hor.  Cam.  hi.  xiii. 

The  wooded  hills  between  Venosa  and 
the  site  of  Bantia,  where  several  tribu- 
taries of  the  Braduno  rise,  were  the 
scene  of  the  death  of  Marcellus,  the 
conqueror  of  Syracuse,  and  the  first 
Roman  general  who  checked  the  vic- 
torious progress  of  Hannibal  in  Italy. 
He  separated  himself  from  his  camp 
hereabouts,  and  fell  into  an  ambuscade, 
b.c.  208. 

6  m.  N.  of  Venosa  is  Lavello  (5709 
Inhab.),  on  the  high  road  from  Melfi 
to  Canosa  and  Barletta,  near  the 
Ofento,  where  the  Suabian  king 
Conrad,  the  father  of  the  unfortunate 
Conradin,  died  in  1254,  at  the  age 
of  26. 

A  road  of  15  m.  IeadB  from  Melfi  to 
Candela,  the  terminus  of  the  Foffgia- 
Candela  line.  Diligence  daily,  in  3 
hrs.,  for  3  fr. 


ROUTE  153. 

NAPLES  TO  BARI  via  POTENZA. 

This  route  as  far  as  Eboli  (49  m.) 
is  done  by  rly.  (Exc.  IV.  from  Naples, 
and  Rte.  155).  From  Eboli  to  Auletta 
(23  m.),  diligence  in  5  hrs.  (6  fr.), 
and  thence  to  Potenza  (33  m.)  in  8  hrs. 


(9  fr.)  (Rte.  155;.  From  Potenza  to 
Altamura  (39  m.),  vetturino  in  12  hrs., 
and  thence  to  Grumo  (14  m.)  on  the 
Bari-Taranto  line,  post-carriage  in  3 
hrs.  (2  fr.  55  c),  and  from  Grumo  to 
Bari,  rly.  in  {  hr. 

The  carriage-road  branches  off  on 
the  1.  from  the  high  road  from  Eboli 
to  Calabria  at  the  62nd  m„  before 
reaching  Auletta,  and  crosses  the  Landro* 
a  small  tributary  of  the  Sele.  The 
country  between  Auletta  and  Vietri  is 
extremely  picturesque,  passing  through 
a  succession  of  wide  valleys  and  nar- 
row gorges,  with  villages  and  castles 
on  many  of  the  pointed  peaks. 

9  m.  Vietri  (3683  Inhab.),  supposed  to 
stand  upon  the  site  of  the  Campi  Veteres, 
where  Tiberius  Gracchus  was  treache- 
rously murdered  by  the  Lucanians. 
From  Vietri  the  road  reaches  the  Mar  mo, 
which  is  crossed  over  a  large  bridge, 
from  which  a  road  of  2  m.  leads  to 
Picerno  on  the  1.  (4493  Inhab.),  almost 
levelled  to  the  ground  by  the  earth- 
quake of  1857.  From  the  river  the 
road,  by  a  long  ascent,  crosses  the  ridge 
of  Monte  Foi,  whence,  by  a  gentle 
descent,  it  brings  us  to 

3  m.  Potenza  (18,513  Inhab. — Inn: 
La  Posta,  very  indifferent),  the  chief 
town  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  and 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  situated  on  the  crest 
of  a  hill  surrounded  by  the  great  chain 
of  the  Apennines.  The  Base n to,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  mountains  near 
Vignola,  4  m.  distant,  flows  beneath 
the  city.  Potenza,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  a  place  of  considerable  importance ; 
it  was  destroyed  by  Frederick  II.,  and 
by  Charles  of  Anjou  in  revenge  for  its 
allegiance  to  Conradin.  The  ancient 
Potenlia  was  in  a  plain  below  the 
modern  town,  at  a  place  called  Afurata. 
Potenza  suffered  very  severely  from 
the  earthquake  of  Dec.  16,  1857. 

From  Potenza  there  is  a  hilly  road  to 
Melfi  through  Avigliano(  15,982  Inhab.), 
1 1  m.,  and  Atella,  where  it  falls  into 
Rte.  152. 

Another  road  of  20  m.  leads  through 
Pietragalla  (5852  Inhab.)  (from  which 
a  road  of  10  m.  on  rt.  to  Oppido)  to 
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Acerenza  (3836  Inhab.),  placed  on  a 
'  lofty  hill,  au  archiepiscopal  see  jointly 
with  Mater  a.  It  occupies  the  site  and 
retains  the  name  of  Acherontia,  alluded 
to  by  Horace  in  a  passage  already  quoted. 
It  was  occupied  by  Totila,  and  made 
a  stronghold  of  the  Goths  in  the  wars 
against  the  Greeks.  From  Acerenza 
a  via  naturale  of  18  m.  leads  to  Spinaz- 
2olat  and  a  fair  road  of  15  m.  through 
Forenza  (7342  Inhab/)  to  Venosa.  The 
post  distances  from  Potenza  are  5}  to 
Matera  and  3  to  Melfi. 

[Before  reaching  Potenza  from  Vietri 

a  bridle-path  branches  off  on  the  right, 

through    Tito,  Pietrqfesa,  Brienzu,   to 

Marsico  Nuovo,  a  district  which  suffered 

greatly  from  the  great  earthquake  of 

Dec.   1857.      From  Marsico  Nuovo  a 

via  natutate  will  bring  the  traveller  to 

ViggianOy    Tramutola,  Saponara,  near 

the  sources  of  the  Agri,  which  falls 

into  the  Gulf  of  Taranto,  and  Monte- 

muiTo,  which  appear  to  have  been  the 

centre  of  that  frightful  calamity ;  Sa- 

ponara   and  Montemurro  in   particular 

were  totally  destroyed.    From  Tramu- 

tola   a   bridle-path  over  the  Piano  di 

Muorno,  where  there  is  a  small  lake, 

leads  into  the  valley  of  the  Calore,  and 

to  Montesano;  north  of  which  is  Padula, 

which  was  nearly  levelled  to  the  ground 

by  the  same  earthquake.     See  p.  403  J 

On  leaving  Potenza  for  Altamura, 
the  road  passes  through 

PietragaUa  and  Oppido  to  Monte- 
peloso ;  and  a  mule-path  from  Vaglio, 
on  the  high  road  to  Taranto,  to  Iblve, 
wheuce,  crossing  the  Monte  Pazano,  it 
follows  the  course  of  the  Brazdano  till 
it  turns  eastward  to 

25  m.  Montepeloso  (6327  Inhab.), 
upon  a  hill  and  surrounded  with  walls. 
It  offered  a  strong  resistance  to  Roger  in 
1 133,  by  whom  it  was  burnt  and  most 
of  the  inhabitants  massacred.  The  path 
crosses  the  Catsoni  and  proceeds  to 

8  m.  Gravina  (14,443  Inhab.),  an  epis- 
copal city  occupying  the  site  of  ancient 
Plera,one  of  the  stations  on  theTarentine 
.  branch  of  the  Via  Appia.    It  is  situated 


on  the  lower  slopes  of  a  hill  in  the  great 
valley  which  here  extends  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  chain  of  lower  hills 
called  the  Mnrgie.  The  country  around 
the  city  is  reputed  for  its  pasturage  and 
for  its  breed  of  horses.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  towers,  and  is 
a  dirty  place,  although  there  are  many 
fountains.  The  lower  classes  live  in 
caverns  excavated  in  the  tufa  rock. 
Its  ancient  castle  was  one  of  the  strong- 
holds of  the  Orsini  family,  dukes  of 
Gravina,  the  elder  branch  of  which, 
now  resident  at  Rome,  take  their  title 
from  it.  The  fair  of  Gravina,  which 
takes  place  on  the  20th  of  April,  is. 
one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  kingdom. 
The  basin  of  tufa  rock  in  which 
Gravina  is  situated  is  highly  charged 
with  nitre,  which  is  collected  and  purified 
in  the  town.  Between  Gravina  and 
Altamura  are  some  remains  of  the 
Via  Appia,  A  via  naturale  of  12  m. 
leads  from  Gravina  to  Matera. 

6  m.  Altamura  (17,108  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  is  situated  on  a 
hill  overlooking  the  great  pastoral  plains 
locally  known  under  the  names  of  Mat- 
tine  and  Lame.  It  was  rebuilt  by  Fre- 
derick II.,  who  erected  its  fine  cathe- 
dral in  1232,  and  the  walls  by  which  it 
was  formerly  surrounded,  and  on  which 
Pipino,  Conte  di  Minervino,  was  hung 
in  the  1 4th  centy.  Giovanni  Antonio 
Orsini,  last  Prince  of  Taranto,  son  of 
Raimondello  Orsini  by  Marie  d'En- 
ghien,  who  became  the  third  wife  of 
King  Ladislaus,  died  in  the  Castle  of 
Altamura,  Nov.  15,  1463,  with  suspi- 
cion of  having  been  strangled  by  his 
own  servants,  at  the  suggestion  of  his 
nephew  and  heir  Ferdinand  I.  of  Ara- 
gon.  Altamura  was  the  birthplace  of 
Jfercadante,  the  eminent  musical  com- 
poser. In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  are  some  Roman  ruins,  which  pro- 
bably mark  the  site  of  Sub  Lupatia,  one 
of  the  stations  of  the  Appian  Way.  A 
very  fair  cross  road  of  about  16  m., 
passing  through  Santeramo,  leads  from 
Altamura  to  Gioia,  ou  the  rly.  between 
Bari  and  Taranto. 

The  direct  road  to  Bari  now  skirts 
the  base  of  the  low  hilly  range  of  t* 
Mnrgie  di  Gravina  e  a \  Altamura,  f 
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proceeds  through  Toritto  (5523  Inhab.) 
to 

14  m.   Grume   Stat,  on  the   Bari- 
Taranto  line  (Rte.  149). 


ROUTE  154. 

POTENZA  TO  TARANTO. 

From  Potenza  to  Castellan  eta  (81 
•  m.),  on  the  Bari-Taranto  line  by  vet- 
turino.  From  Castellaneta  to  T  a  ran  to 
( 1 1  hr.)  by  train  (Rte.  1 49).  On  leaving 
Potenza  the  road  is  carried  across  the 
Basente  mountains  to 

24  m.  Tricarico  (6856  Inhab.),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
between  the  Basente  and  the  Bradano. 
From  Tricarico  the  road  passes  through 
the  towns  of  Grassano  (5262  Inhab.), 
parallel  but  at  some  distance  from 
Grottole  (12  m.,  2780  Inhab.),  Miy- 
lionico(37QQ  Inhab.  6  m.),  beyond  which 
it  crosses  the  Bradano  river  at  Ponte 
S,  Giuliano,  ascending  gradually  to 

37  m.  Matera  (14,312  Inhab.),  the 
chief  town  of  a  district,  and  an 
archi  episcopal  see  in  conjunction 
with  Acerenza.  It  is  situated  in  the 
valley  of  one  of  the  affluents  to  the 
Bradano,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  rich 
pastoral  country.  The  Corinthian 
granite  pillars  of  the  cathedral  are 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from 
Metapontum.  Its  Latin  name,  Mateola, 
and  the  tower  near  the  town  walls, 
known  as  the  Torre  Metella,  have  been 
regarded  as  indications  of  the  founda- 
tion of  the  town  by  C&cilius  Metellus 
after  the  termination  of  the  Social  War. 
Matera  carries  on  a  considerable  com- 
merce in  the  nitre  with  which  the  strata 
abound.  The  valley  in  which  the  city 
is  placed  is  abrupt,  and  its  sides  are 
full  of  caverns  which  form  the  habita- 
tions of  the  lower  classes.  Many  bear 
evidence  of  great  antiquity.  The  ch.  of 
Sta.  Maria  (Tldria  is  excavated  in  a 
rock  which  rises  insulated  in  the  midst 


of  this  valley.  Matera  is  a  dirty  town, 
and  its  lower  classes  are  said  to  be 
the  feast  civilised  of  the  province  o." 
Basilicata.  From  Matera  a  via  natu* 
rale  over  the  plain,  leaving  on  the  rt„ 
Ginosa  ( 6950  Inhab.),  the  ancient 
Genusium,  leads  to 


20    m.    Castellaneta    Stat. 
Bari-Taranto  line  (Rte.  149). 


on     the 


ROUTE  155. 

MAPLES  TO  BEGGIO. 

Miles. 

Naples  to  Salerno j,  33 

Salerno  to  Eboll "5  I  16 

i 

posts 

Eboli  to  Duchessa      if 

[An   extra   horse   for  every  pair   both 

ways.] 

Duchessa  to  A ulelta li 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair  from  Au- 

letta  to  I  hichessa.] 

Anletta  to  Sala li 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair.] 

bala  to  Casalnuovo li 

Casalnuovo  to  Lagonegro     ......  1  i 

[An  extra  horse  for  every  pair.] 

Lagonegro  to  Lauria li 

Lauria  to  Castelluccio 1 

CastfUuccio  to  Rotonda 1 

[An  extra  horse  as  far  as  the  Piano  del 

Gakio.] 

Rotonda  to  Campoteneee    ......  1 

Campotenese  to  Castruvillari 1 

Castrovillari  to  Camniarato 1 

[An  extra  horse  as  fiur  as  La  Dirupata.] 

Cammarato  to  Tarsia l 

Tarsia  to  Ritorlo li 

Ritorlo  to  Cosenza i$ 

Cosenza  to  Kogliano •  li 

RogUano  to  Carpenzano , l 

Carpenzano  to  Coraci l 

Coraci  to  Arena  Blanca li 

Arena  Blanca  to  Tlriolo l± 

Tirlolo  to  Casino  Ciriaco 1} 

Casino  Ciriaco  to  Torre  Masdea  .    .    .    .  li 

Torre  Masdea  to  Monteleone li 

Monteleone  to  Mlleto     .......  l 

Mileto  to  Rosarno l 

Rosarno  to  Palme li 

Palme  to  Bagnara ii 

Bagnara  to  Villa  S.  Giovanni ]} 

[An  extra  horse  as  far  as  the  Piano  dell* 

Corona.] 

Villa  S.  Giovanni  to  Reggto i 

3&i 
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Inns  on  the  road, — It  is  almost  impos- 
sible, in  the  tines  of  road  which  are 
seldom  visited  by  travellers,  to  describe 
the  inns  with  any  certainty  that  they 
will  be  found,  from  year  to  year,  con- 
ducted by  the  same  proprietors  or  even 
under  the  same  names:  those  in  the 
principal  towns  are  all  which  we  can 
venture  to  give. 

No  post-road  in  Italy  is  so  little  fre- 
quented or  abounds  in  more  magnificent 
scenery  as  the  high  road  into  Calabria, 
yet  few  travellers  go  farther  S.  thau 
Psestum.  The  absence  of  good  inns 
has  hitherto  been  a  sufficient  cause, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  slowness  of  vet- 
turino  travelling,  and  the  facilities  of 
proceeding  along  the  coast  by  steamer. 
The  high  post-road  is  guarded,  and 
the  traveller  who  can  submit  to  the 
customs  of  the  country,  and  has  learned 
to  put  up  with  Italian  inns  such  as 
they  are  found  elsewhere  out  of  the 
beaten  track,  will  find  that  a  journey 
into  Calabria  compensates  for  any  in- 
conveniences he  may  incur.  The  three 
provinces  are  rich  in  natural  beauty. 
The  mountains  are  clothed  with  forests, 
while  the  fertile  valleys,  the  broken 
coasts,  and  the  sites  rich  in  classical 
associations,  afford  a  combination  of 
beautiful  and  interesting  scenes  not  sur- 
passed in  any  part  of  Europe. 

The  malle-poste  (vettura  corriera) 
leaves  Eboli  for  Lagonegro  daily, 
corresponding  with  the  different  towns 
of  Calabria.  Vetturini  take  10  days 
to  perform  the  journey,  and  charge 
from  80  to  100  francs  for  a  place 
in  the  interior  of  the  carriage.  They 
usually  follow  a  road  in  some  parts 
different  from  that  travelled  by  the 
courier;  we  have  therefore,  in  the  follow- 
ing route,  in  which  the  posts  are  given 
according  to  the  latest  government  regu- 
lations, endeavoured  to  describe  the 
country  so  as  to  include  all  possible 
changes. 

The  railway  as  far  as  Salerno  has  al- 
ready been  described  (Excursion  IV. 
from  Naples). 

On  leaving  Salerno  the#  line,  after 
skirting  the  shore  for  3  m.,  proceeds 
atong  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  the  hills 
°a  whicli  the  picturesque  villages  of 


Pugliano,  Montecorvino,  and  others  are 
scattered,  and  reaches, 

9  kil.  Pontecagnano  Stat.,  and 
8  kil.  Bellizzi  Stat. 

Crossing  several  streams,  we  pass 
near  Vicenza,  a  group  of  houses  oc- 
cupying the  site  of  Picenlia,  the  an- 
cient capital  of  the  Picentini,  before 
reaching 

3  kil.  Battipaglia  Stat,  a  village  on 
the  Tusciano,  12  m.  from  Salerno,  where 
the  road  to  Psestum  branches  off  on 
the  rt.  On  the  hills  N.  of  Battipaglia" 
is  Olevano  (2710  Inhab.),  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  villages  on  this  side  of 
the  Apennines. 

6  kil.  Eboli  Stat.  (8947  Inhab.— Inns, 
Locanda  Nobile;  Albergo  del  Sorren~ 
tino\  situated  at  a  considerable  ele- 
vation above  the  level  of  the  plains. 
The  climate  is  uniformly  mild,  but 
during  the  summer  the  town  becomes 
unhealthy,  in  consequence  of  the  mal- 
aria which  ascends  from  the  subjacent 
plain  of  the  Sele.  The  town  commands 
a  fine  view  over  the  sea,  the  magnifi- 
cent forest  of  Persauo,  the  towns  on  the 
slopes  of  Monte  Alburno,  and  the  valley 
of  the  Silarus.  There  is  a  curious 
painting  of  the  Crucifixion,  by  a  cer- 
tain Roberto  di  Oderisio,  in  the  ch.  of 
S.  Francesco  di  Assisi  here.  Diligence 
3  times  a  week  from  Eboli  to  Melfi,  by 
Auletta  and  Potenza,  corresponding 
with  that  from  Melfi  and  Barletta  by 
Canosa. 

3}  m.  from  Eboli  the  Sele  is  crossed. 
The  road  leaves  on  the  rt.  Postiglione 
(2991  Inhab.),  situated  on  the  N.  side 
of  Monte  Alburno,  and  commands  during 
the  ascent  a  fine  view  over  the  plains 
of  Psestum  and  the  sea. 

1$  post  Duchessa,  a  post  station. 
(The  distances  from  here,  along  the 
rest  of  this  route,  are  reckoned  in  Nea- 
politan posts  of  11  Eng.  m.  or  18  kil.) 
Lo  Scorzoy  a  short  distance  beyond  it, 
on  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  is  one  of 
the  resting-places  of  the  vetturini  on 
the  second  day's  journey  from  Naplep 
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It  has  a  tolerable  inn.  The  villages 
of  Castelluccio,  Qaldo,  anil  Sicignanp 
are  seen  among  the  heights  of  Al- 
burno.  This  mountain,  the  Alburnus 
of  Virgil,  which  forms  the  most  striking 
object  in  the  landscape  from  Peestum, 
separates  the  open  plain  between  Lo 
Scorzo  and  Auletta  from  the  sea :  it  is 
often  called  the  Monte  di  Postiglione  or 
di  SicignaiiQ>  from  the  nearest  villages. 
The  scenery  of  its  dark  forests  and  deep 
ravines  is  magnificent.  Its  lower  slopes 
are  clothed  with  extensive  woods  of  oak 
and  beech,  interspersed  with  ilex. 

Est  lucos  Silari  circa,  iliclbusqne  virentem 
Plurimus  Alburnum  votitans,  cui  nomen  asilo 
Romanum  eat,  oestron  Grali  vertgre  vocantes ; 
Aoper,  acerba  sonuns ;  quo  tota  exterrita  silvis 
Diffugiunt  armenta,  furit  mugitibus  aether 
Concussus,  silvaeque,  et  sicci  ripa  Tanagri. 

Vikg.  Gtorg.  m.  146. 

The  road  descends  into  the  valley 
of  the  Tanagro,  called  also  Negro,  the 
ancient  Tanager, '  which  rushes  along 
its  rocky  bed,  forming  small  cataracts 
in  its  course.  The  river  is  crossed  be- 
fore reaching 

1}  Auletta  (2997  Inhab.),  situated 
on  an  elevation  above  the  Negro,  amidst 
a  grove  of  olive-trees  and  vineyards. 
It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  and 
withstood  a  siege  by  Charles  V.  from 
the  4th  to  the  24th  of  July,  1535.  Here 
the  road  to  Potenza  branches  off  on  the 
I.  (Rte.  153),  on  which  there  is  a  public 
conveyance  in  correspondence  with 
the  vettura  corriera  and  the  diligence 
from  Naples.  Here  the  traveller  may 
witness  the  first  distressing  effects  of  the 
earthquake  of  1857,  the  ch.  and  most  of 
the  houses  in  the  place  having  been 
ruined. 

A  short  distance  beyond  Auletta  is 
Pertosa,  also  half  ruined  by  the  late 
earthquake.  Below  this  place  is  a 
large  cavern  dedicated  to  San  Mi- 
chele,  from  which  the  Negro  rushes 
into  the  ravine,  after  a  subterranean 
course  of  2  m.  from  La  Poila.  Be- 
yond Pertosa  we  cross  a  fine  bridge 
of  7  arches,  called  Ponte  di  Campes- 
trino,  spanning  a  ravine  of  immense 
depth,  through  which  flows  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Negro ;  it  then  ascends 


the  mountain  by  well-constructed  zig- 
zags. A  few  miles  beyond  the  summit, 
from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  of  the 
subjacent  valley  to  the  S.,  the  road  de- 
scends into  the  Vallo  di  Diano,  leaving 
on  the  rt,  beautifully  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  valley,  La  Polla  (5706 
Inhab.),  which  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  earthquake  of  Dec.  1857.  At  the 
base  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is 
built,  the  Calore,  which  here  assumes 
the  character  of  a  considerable  stream, 
suddenly  disappears,  and  pursues  its  sub- 
terranean course  as  far  as  Pertosa.  This 
fact  is  recorded  by  Pliny,  who  describes 
the  stream  as  being  in  campo  Atinati, 
from  a  small  town  in  the  valley. 

The  Vol  di  Diano  is  locally  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty  and  fertility.  It 
is  20  m.  long  and  4  broad.  The  Negro, 
here  called  the  Colore,  flows  through 
it,  and  tends,  with  the  number  of  arti- 
ficial pools  formed  by  the  natives  for 
the  purpose  of  steeping  their  flax,  to 
produce  the  malaria  with  which  many 
parts  of  the  valley  are  afflicted.  On 
the  hills  on  either  side  are  numerous 
villages.  The  road  continues  to  as- 
cend the  valley,  leaving  upon  an  emi- 
nence on  the  1.  Atena  (2841  Inhab.),  the 
ancient  Atina,  a  city  of  Lucania:  there 
are  still  extensive  remains  of  its  walls 
and  towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre. 
The  earthquake  has  nearly  levelled 
this  town  to  the  ground,  as  well  as  the 
villages  La  Polla,  S.  Pietro,  and  S. 
Arsenio,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
valley. 

U  Sola  (7732  Inhab.),  supposed  to 
stand  near  the  site  of  Marciliana,  a  sta- 
tion on  the  Via  Popilia  in  Lucania. 
It  is  beautifully  situated  on  one  of  the 
mountains  on  the  1.  side  of  the  valley, 
but  subject  to  malaria.  Nearly  opposite, 
occupying  the  isolated  hill  above  the 
W.  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  crossed 
by  a  Roman  bridge,  called  Ponte  di 
8 Ma,  is  Diano  or  Teggiano  (7018 
Inhab.),  the  Tegianum  of  the  Lucani, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  valley. 
In  1497  Diano  withstood  a  siege 
under  Antonio  Sanseverino,  Prince 
of  Salerno,  against  Frederick  of 
Arngon,    who    could    only    take     it 
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by  granting  favourable  terms.  3  m. 
farther  the  road  leaves  on  the  1.  Pa- 
dula (8662  Inhab.),  the  ancient  Consi- 
linum,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to 
be  marked  by  some  ruins  on  the  hill 
above  the  town.  Below  it  are  the 
ruins  of  the  once  famous  Carthusian 
monastery  La  Certom  di  S.  Lorenzo, 
ruined  by  the  French  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  Calabria,  but  almost  now 
uninhabitable  from  the  effects  of  the 
earthquake  of  1857.  It  is  a  fine  and 
extensive  building,  but  so  despoiled  of 
its  ornaments  that  little  remains  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller. 
[From  Padula  a  path  of  12  m.,  skirting 
the  Monte  8.  Elia,  proceeds  through 
the  valley  of  the  Agri  to  Monlemurro 
(3844  Inhab.),  and  Saponara  (2620 
Inhab.),  situated  on  a  hill,  below 
which,  on  the  rt.  bank  of  the  river, 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  and 
some  fragments  of  reticulated  ma- 
sonry mark  the  site  of  Grumentum, 
one  of  the  principal  towns  of  Lueania.j 
Montesano  (5617  Inhab.)  and  the  adja- 
cent Capuchin  convent  are  passed  half- 
way between  Padula  and  the  post 
station  of  Casalnuovo,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  valley,  which  contracts  con- 
siderably hereabouts. 

It  was  along  the  district  through 
which  we  have  passed,  between  La  Du- 
chessa  and  Casalnuovo,  and  especially 
along  the  range  of  hills  bordering  the 
Val  di  Diano  on  the  E.,  and  separating 
it  from  the  plains  of  the  Basilicata,  that 
the  effects  of  the  severe  earthquake  of 
Dec.  16,  1857,  were  most  severely  fclt; 
the  limits  as  regards  its  greatest  violence, 
for  it  was  felt  as  far  as  Terracina  to  the 
N.W.,  and  extended  in  a  meridional  di- 
rection from  Melfi  on  the  N.  to  La  go- 
negro  on  the  S.,  the  principal  places  that 
suffered  being  Potenza,  La  Polla,  Diano, 
Sala,  and  Padula  in  the  Val  di  Diano, 
and  Tito,  Marsico  Nuovo,  Saponara,  and 
Moutemurro  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  ridge,  the  two  latter  places,  with 
Padula  and  Polla,  being  all  but  com- 
pletely ruined .  The  chain  of  hills  that 
extends  from  N.  to  S.  between  A  vigliano 
and  Lagonegro,  is  composed  of  compact 
limestone,  probably  of  the  Neocomian 
or  cretaceous  period,  covered  ou  its  de- 


clivities by  beds  of  tertiary  marine 
marl,  sands,  and  conglomerates,  the 
latter  forming  many  of  the  picturesque 
insulated  peaks,  on  which  are  perched 
the  towns  high  above  the  valley,  to 
protect  them  from  the  effects  of  war 
and  malaria.  In  some  instances,  whole 
villages,  like  Pertosa,  Padula,  Monte- 
murro,  and  Saponara,  placed  on  these 
beds  of  conglomerate,  have  been  over- 
turned like  a  pack  of  cards  on  a  table, 
and  the  ruins  deposited  in  the  ravines 
beneath.  The  number  of  persons  killed 
during  this  awful  catastrophe  is  said 
to  have  been  10,000,  but  it  is  probable 
that  it  was  much  larger,  and  the  amount 
of  distress  caused  was  very  consider- 
able. 

1J  Casalnuovo,  a  small  village,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence.  Several  small 
streams,  the  tributaries  of  the  Negro, 
are  crossed.  The  road  ascends  for  6 
m.  in  a  serpentine  course  between 
the  mountains,  and  crosses  the  Trecchina 
before  it  reaches 

1}  Lagonegro  (4412,  Inhab.  —  Inn 
indifferent,  the  resting-place  of  the  vet- 
turini),  the  chief  town  of  a  district 
situated  in  a  wild  position  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  narrow  glen,  overhung 
by  the  lofty  heights  of  Monte  Cociuzo, 
Monte  del  Papa,  and  Monte  Cervoro. 
One  of  the  first  battles  between  the 
Neapolitans  and  the  French  army  of 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  after  the  invasion 
of  Naples  in  1806,  was  fought  at  Lago- 
negro, when  Gen.  Regnier  defeated  a 
detachment  of  Neapolitans  commanded 
by  Col.  Sciarfa.  Lagonegro  and  other 
towns  on  this  route  occupied  by  the 
French  were  the  scenes  of  the  most 
cruel  executions.  Colletta  the  historian 
affirms  that  he  himself  saw  a  person 
impaled  by  order  of  a  French  colonel 
who  had  been  in  the  Levant.  From 
Lagonegro  the  road  crosses  two  branches 
of  the  Rio  delle  Noce  by  bridges  thrown 
across  the  deep  and  narrow  ravines  in 
which  they  flow,  and  proceeds  thence 
through  a  bleak  and  gloomy  defile, 
leaving  on  the  rt.  Rivello  (4039  Inhab.) 
and  its  dependent  hamlet?,  occupy \up 
the  crests  of  hills  overlooking  *■' 
valleys  of  the  Trecchina.     Here  a  - 
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from  Sapri,  upon  the  coast,  crosses. 
On  the  1.  is  the  gloomy  valley  of  Monte 
Serino,  where  the  river  Siiuio,  the  Siris 
of  the  Greeks,  takes  its  rise,  and  flows 
thence  into  the  gulf  of  Taranto. 

The  road  passes  on  the  1.  the  small 
pool  called  Laao  di  Serino,  the  ancient 
Lacus  Niyer,  halfway  between  Lago- 
negro  and 

1J  Lamia  (10,696  Inhab.),  on  the 
side  of  a  steep  and  lofty  mountain,  and 
opposite  to  the  imposing  mass  of  Monte 
Sirino.  It  is  separated  into  two  por- 
tions, the  upper  and  lower  towns,  with 
a  cascade  dashing  from  the  rock  on 
which  the  upper  town  is  built.  It  is 
surrounded  by  vineyards.  There  is  no 
inn,  but  there  is  a  tolerable  osieria 
about  2  m.  farther  on  the  high  road. 

1  Castelluccio  (5904  Inhab.),  di- 
vided into  the  upper  and  lower  towns. 
The  lower  town,  in  the  plain,  is  the 
largest,  and  contains  the  posthouse. 
The  upper  town,  on  a  rocky  eminence, 
is  very  cold.  Castelluccio  is  built  above 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  Lao,  the 
Laiis  of  the  Greeks,  between  the  S. 
flanks  of  Monte  Subino  and  the  rauge 
of  mountains  called  the  Costiera  tfAgro- 
monte.  The  woods  around  abound 
with  game.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  upper  town  is  built, 
Sciarfa  defeated  the  republican  army 
in  1799.  S.  of  Castelluccio  is  Laino, 
picturesquely  placed  on  the  hills  bound- 
ing the  Lao,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions;  the  one  called  Laino 
Borgo,  the  other  Laino  Casteilo. 

Rotonda,  a  town '  of  4764  Inhab., 
prettily  built  round  a  conical  hill  in 
the  centre  of  that  rich  tract  of  the  fron- 
tier of  Basilicata  which  lies  between  the 
two  branches  of  the  Lao. 

1  m.  beyond  Rotonda  we  enter  the 
province  of  Calabria  Citeriore.  A 
tedious  ascent  leads  to  the  long  and 
narrow  strip  of  table-land  stretching 
from  N.  to  S.  called  Campo  Tenese, 
one  of  the  bleakest  mountain  plains 
in  the  kingdom.  In  winter  it  is 
covered  with  snow,  and  at  all  times 
it  wears  a  desolate  and  chilly  aspect. 


In  1806  Campo  Tenese  was  occupied  by 
the  entrenched  camp  of  General  Damas, 
commanding  the  Neapolitan  army  and 
volunteers,  amounting  to  14,000  men. 
General  Regnier  advanced  with  the 
French  army,  drove  the  royal  forces 
from  Campestrino  and  Lagonegro  in 
his  passage,  and  ascending  the  heights 
above  Campo  Tenese,  descended  without 
opposition  into  the  plain.  The  Neapo- 
litans fled  at  the  first  fire,  abandoning 
their  entrenchments  with  their  artillery 
and  baggage. 

1  Campo  Tenese,  a  post  station.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  plain,  a  winding 
descent  leads  down  the  defile,  called  the 
Dirupata  di  Morano,  and  through  the, 
narrow  valley  at  the  base  of  Monte 
Pollino,  6875  ft.  high,  to  Morano  (8910 
Inhab.),  the  Lucaman  Muranum,  beau- 
tifully situated  in  a  well-wooded  dell 
beneath  the  W.  flanks  of  the  Pollino, 
among  which  the  Coscile,  the  ancient 
Stfbaris,  rises.  The  town  is  highly 
picturesque,  being  on  a  conical  hill,  the 
summit  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  fine 
feudal  Gothic  castle.  The  road  be- 
yond is  shut  in  by  lofty  and  well- 
wooded  mountains. 

8  m.  Castrovillari  (9396  Inhab.), 
upon  an  eminence  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  the  more  modern  of  which 
contains  many  good  streets  and  resi- 
dences of  the  proprietors  of  the  district 
The  Castle  is  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Norman  period. 

[A  good  road  of  about  10  m.  turns 
off  from  Castrovillari,  through  Fra- 
scineto  and  Porcile,  to  Cassano. 

The  post-road  from  Castrovillari  pro- 
ceeds directly  S.  to 

1  Cammarata,  a  post  station;  from 
whence  crossing  several  tributaries  of 
the  Coscile,  it  reaches 

1  Tarsia  (1813  Inhab.),  supposed 
to  be  the  ancient  Caprasia,  situated  not 
far  from  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  It 
consists  of  one  long  street,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  which  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  castle  of  the  Spinelli  family. 
It  is  the  birthplace  of  Marco  Aurelio 
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Severino,  a  distinguished  anatomist  and 
surgeon  of  the  17th  cent  The  road 
now  ascends  the  1.  hank  of  the  Crati, 
through  a  highly  cultivated  and  beau- 
tiful country,  bounded  by  Well-wooded 
hills,  and  leaves  on  the  1.,  and  beyond 
the  river,  Bisignano  (4450  Inhab.), 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Besidice,  an 
episcopal  city,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mucone  with  the  Crati. 
It  gives  the  title  of  prince  to  the  Sanse- 
vermo  family.  A  long  ascent  leads 
above  the  Crati  to 

1}  Ritortoy  a  post  station. 

On  the  chain  of  hills  which  bounds 
the  valley  on  the  E.  are  Luzzi  (3844 
lnhab.),  Rose  (2567  Inhab.),  Castiglione 
(1318    lnhab.),  the  ch.  of  which  con- 
tains paintings  by  Lo  Zingaro  and  Pas- 
qualotti,  and  numerous  other  villages. 
Among  -  those   on  the  W.   range    are 
Montalto  (6095  Inhab.)  and  &  Sosti, 
two  colonies  of   the    Waldenses  who 
settled   in   the    province    towards   the 
close  of  the  14th  cent.    Guardia,  10  m. 
N.W.  near  the  coast,  was  another  colony. 
At  the  Reformation  these  colonies  were 
joined  by  missionaries  from  the  valleys  of 
Pragela  and  from  Geneva,  under  whose 
teaching  the  reformed  doctrines  spread 
around  Cosenza.    The  Court  of  Rome 
despatched  two  monks  into  Calabria  to 
suppress  the  Waldensian  churches.  They 
arrived  at  S.  Sosti,  and  warned  the  inha- 
bitants against  the  consequences  of  per- 
sisting in  their  heresy,  and  desired  them 
to  attend  the  mass,  which  would  be 
celebrated  on  a  certain  day.    At  the 
time  appointed,  the  whole  population 
quitted  the  town,  and  retired  into  the 
surrounding  mountains.      The  monks 
then  proceeded  to  Guardia,  where  they 
induced  the  inhab.  to  comply  with  their 
demands,    by  representing  that    their 
brethren  at  S.  Sosti  had  renounced  their 
errors  by  attending  mass;  but  the  de- 
ception was  discovered,  and  the  inhab. 
joined  their  neighbours  in  the  woods. 
The  monks  sent  troops  in  pursuit  of  the 
fugitives  from  S.  Sosti,  who  were  hunted 
down,   until  a  party  who   had   taken 
possession  of  an  inaccessible  hill  or- 
ganized an  attack,  in  which  the  soldiers 
were  put  to  night.    This  success  ex- 
asperated the  Church;  and  at  the  de- 


sire of  the  Pope,  the  Viceroy  de  Toledo 
marched  into  Calabria,  with  a  large 
body  of  troops.  S.  Sosti  was  delivered 
up  to  fire  and  sword;  the  fugitives 
were  tracked  to  their  recesses,  and 
either  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  left  to  die 
of  hunger  in  the  caverns.  The  inquisi- 
tors now  proceeded  to  Guardia.  The 
town  was  fortified,  but  they  gained  pos- 
session of  it  by  inducing  the  citizens  to 
agree  to  a  pretended  exchange  of  pri- 
soners. 70  of  the  principal  inhab. 
were  seized  and  conveyed  in  chains  to 
Montalto,  where  they  were  submitted  to 
the  most  horrible  tortures.  Some  were 
sawn  through  the  middle ;  some  thrown 
from  high  towers ;  others  beaten  to  death 
with  iron  rods  and  burning  torches; 
others  had  their  bowels  torn  out;  and 
one,  Bernardino  Conti,  was  covered  with 
pitch,  and  publicly  burnt  to  death  in 
the  streets  of  Cosenza.  Neither  females 
nor  children  escaped  the  fury  of  the 
inquisitors.  These  events  took  place 
about  1555.  A  few  years  afterwards 
another  more  successful  attempt  was 
made  to  extirpate  the  heresy.  In  1 560 
the  Protestants  of  Montalto  were  put  to 
death,  one  by  one,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Marchese  di  Bucchianico. 
A  Roman  Catholic  eye-witness,  quoted 
by  Dr.  M'Crie  in  his  *  History  of  the 
Reformation  in  Italy/  states  that  "  they 
were  all  shut  up  in  one  house.  The 
executioner  went,  and  bringing  out  one 
of  them,  covered  his  face  with  a  napkin, 
led  him  out  to  a  field  near  the  house, 
and  causing  him  to  kneel  down,  cut  his 
throat  with  a  knife.  Then  taking  the 
bloody  napkin,  he  went  and  brought 
out  another,  whom  he  put  to  death  alter 
the  same  manner.  In  this  way  the 
whole  number,  88,  were  butchered." 
The  same  eye-witness  states,  that  "  the 
number  of  heretics  taken  in  Calabria 
amounts  to  1600,  all  of  whom  are  con- 
demned, but  only  88  have  as  yet  been 
put  to  death."  The  Viceroy  Duke 
d' Alcala  ordered  most  of  the  survivors 
to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  the  women 
and  children  to  be  sold  as  slaves. 

Between  Tarsia  and  Cosenza  the  road 
crosses  numerous  tributaries  of  the  Crati. 
The  Busento,  which  is  passed  before 
entering  Cosenza,  flows,  near  its  junc- 
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ture  with  the  Crati,  over  the  grave 
of  Alaric  King  of  the  Goths.  A  portion 
of  his  army  was  advancing  S.  for  the 
invasion  of  Sicily,  when  the  design  was 
defeated  by  his  premature  death  at 
Cosenza.  "The  ferocious  character  of 
the  barbarians,"  says  Gibbon,  "  was  dis- 
played in  the  funeral  of  a  hero  whose 
valour  and  fortune  they  celebrated  with 
mournful  applause.  By  the  labour  of  a 
captive  multitude,  they  forcibly  diverted 
the  course  of  the  Busentinus.  The  royal 
sepulchre,  adorned  with  the  splendid 
spoils  and  trophies  of  Rome,  was  con- 
structed in  the  vacant  bed;  the  waters 
were  then  restored  to  their  natural 
channel,  and  the  secret  spot  where 
the  remains  of  Alaric  had  been  depo- 
sited was  for  ever  concealed  by  the  in- 
human massacre  of  the  prisoners  who 
had  been  employed  to  execute  the 
work."  4  m.  before  reaching  Cosenza 
a  road  branches  off  on  the  rt.  to  Paola 
on  the  sea-coast  (p.  407). 

11m.  Cosenza  (15,962  Inhab. — Inn 
Albergo  dei  due  Lionetti,  very  fair,  with 
a  beautiful  view),  the  capital  of  Cala- 
bria Citeriore,  and  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  is  situated  in  a  deep  glen 
at  the  junction  of  the  Busento  with 
the  Crati,  by  which  it  is  divided  into 
two  portions.  The  lower  part  of  the 
city  is  much  exposed  to  malaria ;  but 
the  upper,  on  the  E.  bank,  is  healthy, 
and  contains  the  fine  building  of  the 
Tribunale,  and  numerous  public  esta- 
blishments. The  houses  and  palaces 
of  the  rich  proprietors  of  the  province 
are  usually  well  built.  The  streets, 
however,  are  frequently  narrow  and 
crooked;  there  are  extensive  silk  works. 

Cosenza  occupies  the  site  and  retains 
the  name  of  Con8entiay  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians,  where  the  mutilated 
remains  of  Alexander,  King  of  Epirus, 
were  interred  after  his  death  near  Pando- 
sia.  It  was  a  town  of  importance  during 
the  war  with  Spartacus,  and  in  b.c.  40  was 
unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Sextus  Pom- 
peius.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens  in 
1009.  In  1270,  as  Philippe  le  Hardi  was 
returning  through  Calabria  to  France 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  his  father, 
brother,  brother-in-law,  and  son,  his 
first  wife,  Isabella  of  Aragon,  died  as 


they  were  passing  through  Cosenza. 
The  town  suffered  greatly  in  1461, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Roberto  Orsini. 
The  Cathedral  contains  the  tomb  of 
Louis  III.f  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  died 
here  in  1435,  18  months  after  his  mar- 
riage to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  which  was 
solemnised  in  this  cathedral  in  1433. 
Aulus  Janus  Parrhasius,  the  celebrated 
grammarian,  was  born  here  in  1470; 
also  Antonio  Serra,  one  of  the  earliest 
writers  on  political  economy,  his  work 
having  been  printed  in  1613  ;  and  Ber- 
nardino Telesio  (1509-1588),  one  of  the 
most  acute  philosophers  of  the  16th 
centy.  Cosenza  was  the  seat  of  the 
sanguinary  military  commission  estab- 
lished in  Calabria  during  the  French 
occupation  in  1808. 

From  Cosenza  a  path  of  4  m.  along 
the  bed  of  the  Arconte,  a  tributary  of 
the  Crati,  leads  to  Mendicino  (3566 
Inhab.),  situated  on  a  triple  hill,  and 
considered  by  most  Italian  antiquaries 
to  mark  the  site  of  Pandosia  Brutiorum, 
which  witnessed  the  defeat  and  death 
of  Alexander  King  of  Epirus  by  the 
Bruttians,  B.C.  326.  The  similarity  of 
the  name  Arconti  with  the  ancient 
Acheron,  which  was  associated  by  the 
oracle  with  the  prediction  of  the  fate 
of  the  Grecian  prince,  gives  additional 
confirmation  to  the  locality. 


EXCURSIONS  TO  LA  SXLA,  AND  TO  PAOLA 
AND  THE  WESTERN  SHORE. 

The  traveller  who  is  disposed  to  spend 
a  few  days  at  Cosenza  can  make  some 
very  interesting  excursions  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood. 

I.  Eastward  of  Cosenza,  beyond  the 
dense  cluster  of  villages,  here  called 
Casali,  which  cover  the  hills  on  the 
1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  is  the  vast  tract  of 
mountain  table-land  still  called  by  the 
ancient  name  of  Sila,  which  is  perhaps 
less  known  and  explored  by  travellers 
than  any  mountain  district  in  the  S. 
of  Europe.  It  is  about  40  m.  long, 
and  from  15  to  20   broad,  commenc- 
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ing  near  the  Mucoiie,  S.  of  Bisignano 
and  Acri,  and  stretching  through  the 
-whole  of  Calabria  Citeriore  into  Cala- 
bria Ulteriore  J  I.,  nearly  as  far  as  Catan- 
zaro.  Many  of  the  higher  peaks  are 
covered  with  snow  from  Nov.  to  April. 
The  upper  range  of  hills  is  clothed  with 
impenetrable  forests  of  firs ;  the  lower 
abound  in  oaks,  beeches,  and  elms, 
and  present  a  succession  of  rich 
pastoral  plains,  intersected  by  beautiful 
ravines  and  watered  by  copious  streams. 
These  table-lands  are  used  as  summer 
pasturage.  At  the  breaking  up  of 
winter  not  only  the  shepherds,  but 
many  of  the  landowners  themselves, 
remove  to  La  Sila ;  whole  families 
accompany  this  annual  migration.  The 
higher  mountains  command  both  seas* 
The  scenery  of  the  district  is  magnifi- 
cent, combining  every  possible  variety 
of  forest  and  mountain;  the  woods 
abound  in  game,  and  the  rivers  in  fish ; 
and  many  of  the  proprietors-  look  for- 
ward to  their  summer  residence  in  the 
Sila  with  feelings  of  no  ordinary  plea- 
sure. At  Longobuco,  on  its  E.  flanks, 
are  some  lead-mines.  The  forests  and 
pasturages  of  Sila  were  well  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  are  described  by 
Pliny,  Dioscorides,  and  Strabo,  who  says 
that  it  was  700  stadia  in  length.  It 
supplied  the  Sicilians  and  Athenians 
with  timber  for  their  fleets;  and  it  is 
still  the  source  from  which  the  Neapo- 
litan shipbuilders  derive  their  principal 
supplies*  Virgil  describes  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing beautiful  passage : 

Ac  velut  ingenti  Sila,  summove  Taburno, 
Cum  duo  conversis  inimica  in  pralia  tauri 
Frootibus  incurrunt,  pavidi  ceseere  magistri ; 
Stat  pecus   onme   metu   inutura,  mussantque 

Juvencae, 
Quia  neraori   imperitet,   quern   tota   armenta 

sequaatur: 
llli  inter  seae  multa  vi  vulnera  miscent, 
Cornuaque  obnixi  iufigunt,  et  sanguine  largo 
Colla  armosque  lavant:    gemitu  nemus  omne 

remugit.  JEn.  xu.  715. 

As  there  is  no  accommodation  to  be 
found  within  the  ranjge  of  La  Sila,  the 
only  mode  of  visiting  it  wili  be  by  pro- 
curing letters  of  introduction  at  Cosenza 
to  the  resident  proprietors  in  the  summer 
season,  who  are  very  hospitable. 

II.  A  road  of  21  m.  leads  from  Co- 
senza to  Paola,  which,  owing  to  the  | 


nature  of  the  road,  will  require  6  hrs.  in 
going,  and  8  in  returning.  It  follows  the 
high  road  from  Naples  for  the  first  4  m., 
when  it  strikes  off  on  the  1.,  and,  follow- 
ing for  3  m.  the  1.  bank  of  the  Emuli, 
leaves  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  Rende  (5286 
Inhab.),  supposed  to  be  the  ancient 
Arintha  (?),  and  ascends  to  8.  Fili 
(4128  Inhab.),  9  J  m.  from  Cosenza. 
From  S.  Fili  die  road,  through  a  series 
of  windings  and  ascents,  crosses  the 
ridge  of  the  mountains  which  separates 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Crati  from  the 
Mediterranean,  and  descends  to 

Paola  (8468  Inhab.  Inn,  indifferent), 
the  chief  town  of  a  district,  situated 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  shore,  on 
the  borders  of  a  deep  ravine  which 
is  crossed  by  a  fine  bridge.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  the  Patycus  of  the 
Greeks.  It  contains  some  good  houses 
and  a  feudal  castle,  and,  like  the  other 
towns  on  this  coast,  it  has  extensive 
silkworks.  It  is  the  birthplace  of  S. 
Francesco  di  Paola,,  the  founder  of  the 
order  of  the  Minims.  The  steamers 
from  Naples  to  Messina  touch  here 
twice  or  thrice  a- week  .each  way,  and 
afford  an  easy  way  of  reaching  Co- 
senza from  Naples.  Along  the  coast, 
N.  and  S.  of  Paola,  there  are  several 
interesting  villages,  beautifully  situ- 
ated, but,  as  there  is  no  carriage-road 
along  the  shore,  they  can  only  be  visited 
on  horseback,  or  in  a  boat.  We  shall 
notice  a  few  of  them,  beginning  with 
the  most  distant  one  northwards. 

Scalea  (2825  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  in  terraces,  whence  its  name  is 
supposed  to  have  been  derived,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  ruined  castle.  5  m. 
farther  N.,  round  the  cape  of  Scalea,  is 
the  island  of  IX no,  on  which  some  an- 
cient remains  still  exist.  Cirella,  di- 
vided into  vecchia  and  nuova.  occupying 
the  site  and  preserving  the  name  of 
Cerillce,  which  was  laid  waste  by 
Hannibal. 

....  nunc  sese  oslendere  miles 
Leucosite  e  scopulis,  nunc  quern  Picentia  Presto 
Misit,  et  exhaust*  mox  Pceno  Marte  Cerillae. 

Sil.  Ital.  viii.  579. 

The  ancient  Portus  Parthenius  of  the 
Phocians  is  placed  near  it.     10  m.  S. 
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of  Scalea  is  Diamante  (1839  Inhab.), 
known  for  its  strong  red  wine,  which 
is  not  drinkable  till  it  is  at  least  4  or 
5  years  old.  Belvedere  (4858  Inhab.), 
on  the  slope  of  a  hill  commanding 
such  an  extensive  view  as  to  account 
for  its  name.  From  the  summit  of 
La  Montea,  a  mountain  4  m.  N.E.  of 
the  town,  both  the  Tyrrhenian  and 
the  Ionian  sea  are  visible.  Cetraro 
(6473  Inhab.),  on  a  high  hill  overhang- 
ing the  shore.  The  whole  steep  coast 
from  here  to  Paola  is  dotted  with 
country  houses  and  villages,  the  most 
important  of  which  is  Fuscaldo  (9403 
Inhab.),  crowned  by  a  ruined  castle 
of  the  Spine  11  is. 

Following  the  coast  S.  from  Paola  to 
Capo  Suvero,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf 
of  Sta.  Eufemia,  we  find — <S.  Lucido 
(3237  Inhab.)*  called  in  the  middle  ages 
S.  Luchio,  which  some  of  the  local 
antiquaries,  from  the  appearance  of  an- 
cient mines  in  its  neighbourhood,  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  site  of  Temesa,  which, 
however,  we  shall  notice  farther  S. 
Fiumefreddo  (4342  InhabA  backed  by 
the  lofty  peak  of  Monte  Cocuzzo,  5620 
ft.  high,  which  is  a  conspicuous  ob- 
ject from  all  parts  of  the  coast  Bel- 
monte  (3775  Inhab.),  placed  on  a  high 
hill,  and  surrounded  by  orange  groves. 
Amantea  (4480  Inhab.),  supposed  to 
stand  upon  or  near  the  site  of  Clampe- 
tia,  a  city  of  Bruttium,  mentioned  by 
Livy.  Amantea  is  memorable  for  the 
sieges  it  maintained  against  the  French 
in  1806,  when  many  of  the  small  ports 
along  this  coast  were  occupied  by  the 
royalists,  who  were  supplied  with  arms 
and  ammunition  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith. 
The  town  and  fortress  are  built  on  a 
high  rock  on  the  very  margin  of  the 
sea ;  three  sides  of  it  are  protected  by 
the  rocks,  and  the  fourth  by  an  old  wall 
between  two  weak  bastions.  Col.  Mira- 
belli,  a  native  of  the  town,  defended  it 
with  a  handful  of  soldiers  and  three  can- 
non. General  Verdier  first  invested  the 
place  in  Dec.  1806,  with  3200  picked 
men,  and  with  every  means  for  reducing 
it  which  military  science  and  artillery 
could  supply.  After  a  long  and  ineffec- 
tual attempt,  and  after  many  efforts  to 
scale  the  fortress,  the  French  abandoned 


the  enterprise,  and  retired  to  Cosenza. 
f  n  the  following  spring  a  second  attempt 
was  made,  in  which  famine  assisted  the 
besiegers,  and  after  a  siege  of  40  days 
the  little  garrison  capitulated  on  honour- 
able terms. 

The  coast  continues  bold,  but  with 
scarcely  any  villages,  S.  of  Amantea 
to  Capo  Suvero,  the  Lampetes  of  Lyco- 
phroD,  round  which,  2  m.  inland,  we  find 
Sta.  Eufemia  situated  where  the  hilly 
country  sinks  into  the  plain.  Halfway 
between  Amantea  and  Capo  Suvero  is 
the  Savuto,  the  Ocinarus  of  Lycophron, 
near  whose  1.  bank,  2}  m.  inland,  is 
Nocera,  the  Bruttian  Nuceria,  of  which 
there  are  some  remains.  Terina  also 
stood  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  Savuto ;  2  m. 
S.  of  which,  between  Torre  del  Piano 
and  Torre  Lupo,  the  Ausonian  Temesa, 
known  for  its  gold  and  copper  mines,  is 
supposed  to  have  stood : — 

Evincitque  fretum,  Siculique  angnsta  Pelori, 
Hippotadaequedomos  regis,  Temesesque  metalla. 

Ovid  Metam.  xv.  706. 

Temesa,  according  to  the  poets,  was 
haunted  by  the  shade  of  Polites,  a  com- 
panion of  Ulysses,  in  expiation  of  whose 
treacherous  murder  the  inhabitants  were 
compelled  to  offer  the  annual  sacrifice 
of  a  virgin,  until  Euthymus  the  Locrian 
relieved  them  by  conquering  the  evil 
spirit 

In  1191,  according  to  Roger  de 
Hoveden,  this  line  of  coast  was  followed 
by  Richard  Comr-de-Lion  on  his  way  to 
the  Holy  Land,  to  take  part  in  the  3rd 
Crusade.  Richard,  on  hearing  that  his 
fleet  had  reached  Messina,  started  from 
Salerno,  where  he  had  been  some  time, 
and  passing  near  Conza  and  Melfi,struck 
across  country  to  Scalea,  whence  he  fol- 
lowed the  shore  to  Sta.  Eufemia : — 13  die 
Sept.  a  Salerno  recessit,  et  transiens  ante 
civitatem  archiepiscopalem  qua  Melfi  dici- 
turt  et  ante  civitatem  archiepiscopalem  qua 
Conze  dicitur,  IS  die  Sept.  venit  ad  civi- 
tatem et  Castellum  qua  dicuntur  JEscale 
(Scalea)  .  .  .  Nocte  sequentijacuit  rex  in 
villa  qua  dicitur  Lacerart  (Cetraro)  m 
Prioratu  Montis  Cassia;  19  die  Sept. 
transiens  rex  per  Prioratum  qui  dicitur 
S.  Michael  de  Josaphat,  venit  ad '  alium 
Prioratum  ejusdem  ordinis,  qui  dicitur  S. 
Maria  de  Fosses,  et  ibi  est  castellum,  quod 
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dioitur  S.  Lttchea  (S.  Lucido).  20  die 
Sept.  transiena  rex  per  castellum  qui  dicitur 
Lamante  (A  man  tea),  venit  ad  villam  quce 
dicitur  S.  Ettfemia.— From  S.  Eufemia 
Richard  went  to  Mileto  on  the  21st, 
and  on  the  23rd  to  Messina. 


The  high  road,  on  leaving  Cosenza, 
begins  to  ascend  above  the  plain  of  the 
Crati,  through  a  well-cultivated  country, 
abounding  with  -villages  and  bordered 
by  mulberry-trees.  .The  high  ranges 
of  hills  on  either  side  are  clothed  with 
oaks  and  chestnut-trees. 

1}  Rogliano  (4893  Inhab.—  Inn,  toler- 
able). It  is  situated  on  a  lofty  hill, 
commanding  an  extensive  view  of  the 
magnificent  country  around  it  ftn- 
cenzo  Gravina,  the  celebrated  jurist  and 
poet,  was  born  here  in  1644.  Rogliano 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  163d.  Nearly  opposite  Rogliano,  on 
the  W.  of  the  high  road,  is  Beltito 
(1129  Inhab.),  whose  situation  fully 
justifies  its  name :  and  beyond  it  is 
seen  the  lofty  peak  of  Monte  Cocuzzo. 
From  Rogliano  the  road  descends  to  the 
deep  ravine  of  the  Savuto,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  wooden  bridge.  About 
8  m.  lower  down  this  stream,  and  at 
a  short  distance  from  the  coast,  is  the 
village  of  Nocera,  3  m.  from  which, 
close  to  the  sea,  at  the  Torre  del  Piano, 
are  the  ruins  of  Torino,,  mentioned  by 
Thucydides :  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  the  coins  of  Magna  Gratia  are 
found  here.  By  a  long  and  steep  ascent 
we  cross  a  high  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
called  CroceliediAgrifoglio,  and  arrive  at 

1  Carpanzano,  a  post-station.  The 
village  of  the  same  name  (1632  In- 
hab.) is  on  a  hill  on  the  1.  The  road 
passes  through  a  glen  catching  a  view 
of  the  sea,  leaves  on  the  rt.  the  numerous 
villages  forming  the  commune  of  &i- 
gliano,  and  descends  to 

1  Coraci,  the  post-station,  and  a  vil- 
lage on  the  frontier  of  the  provinces  of 
Calabria  Citeriore  and  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore  II.  After  passing  Soveria,  we 
ascend  the  side  of  the  mountains  which 

[8.  Italy.] 


rise  between  the  valleys  of  the  Lamato 
and  the  Corace  and  form  the  watershed 
between  the  Gulfs  of  S.  Eufemia  and 
Squillace,  to 

1}  Arena  Bianco,,  a  post-station. 
The  road  continues  to  ascend  to 

9  m.  Tiriolo  (3581  Tnhab—  Inn,  in- 
different), situated  on  the  backbone  of 
the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  sepa- 
rates the  two  seas.  It  stands  midway 
between  the  Corace,  which  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  and  the  Lamato, 
which  falls  into  that  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  a 
position  which  explains  the  proverb  that 
the  rain  which  falls  on  the  roofs  of  its 
houses  runs  off  on  one  side  into  the 
Ionian,  and  on  the  other  into  the  Tyr- 
rhenian sea.  An  inscription  discovered 
at  Tiriolo  in  1640,  containing  a  decree 
of  the  Senate  relative  to  the  Baccha- 
nalian conspiracy  described  by  Livy 
xxx ix.,  proves  that  the  Ager  Tavrianus 
of  Strabo  must  have  been  in  this  dis- 
trict. Many  ancient  coins  and  small 
bronzes  have  been  found  near  the  town. 


[Shortly  before  reaching  Tiriolo  a 
road  of  1!  m.  (diligence  in  3  hrs.  3  fr.) 
diverges  on  the  1.,  and,  crossing  the 
Corace,  the  ancient  Crotalus,  proceeds 
to 

1  Catanzaro  (24,901  Inhab. — 
Inns  :  Albergo  di  Boma,  good ;  II  Gigliv 
oVOro,  fair),  the  see  of  a  bishop,  the 
capital  of  Calabria  Ulteriore  II.,  and  the 
residence  of  numerous  wealthy  families. 
The  city  is  finely  built  on  the  slope  of  a 
lofty  and  rocky  hill  between  the  Alii  and 
the  Corace,  rising  like  an  impregnable 
fortress  above  a  deep  ravine,  through 
which  the  torrent  Ftumarella  dashes' 
along  in  its  passage  to  the  sea.  It  is 
protected  by  the  high  range  of  La  Sila 
from  the  N.,  and  is  as  much  praised  for 
its  agreeable  climate  as  for  the  beauty 
of  its  position*  The  theatre  is  new ; 
and  the  college  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  largest  and  best  conducted  in  the' 
kingdom.  The  castle  was  founded  bv 
Robert  Guiscard.  In  later  times  it 
offered  so  effectual  a  resistance  to  the 
French  under  Lautrec  that  Charles  V. 
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deavoured  to  impress  upon  one  of  the 
officers  the  important  services  he  had 
performed  in  improving  the  state  of  the 
country. 

The  military  tribunal  condemned  him 
to  death  by  virtue  of  a  law  which  he 
had  himself  enacted.  He  was  led  to  a 
platform  of  the  castle,  where  he  found 
two  files  of  soldiers  drawn  up ;  he  re- 
fused to  be  blindfolded,  and  gave  the 
word  of  command  himself.  He  said  in 
a  firm  tone,  Solvate  al  viso,  mirate  al 
cnore,  and  fell  dead,  grasping  in  his 
hands  the  miniature  portraits  of  his 
children.  He  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  Pizzo,  towards  the  erection  of  which 
he  had  contributed  2000  ducats.  A 
square  stone  in  the  pavement  of  the 
middle  aisle  marks  the  position  of  the 
vault.  The  title  of  Citta  Fedelissima 
was  conferred  upon  Pizzo,  and  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  on  the  Marina  re- 
cording the  privileges  which  accompa- 
nied a  title  derived  from  so  tragical 
an  event. 

There  is  a  bridle-road  from  Pizzo  to 
Tropea  through  Briatico  (3321  Inhab.), 
but  bad  and  stony  in  many  places. 

The  coasting  mail-steamer  between 
Naples  and  Ancona  calls  off  Pizzo  twice 
a  week,  both  in  going  (on  Wed.)  to 
and  returning  (on  Sund.)  from  Messina. 
The  road  crosses  the  high  ground  a  few 
miles  from  the  coast,  to 

1  $  Monteteone  ( 1 1 , 840  Inhab. — Inn, 
tolerable ;  the  resting-place  of  the 
vetturini  on  the  8th  day),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  finely  situated  in  a 
commanding  position,  rendered  still 
more  picturesque  by  a .  feudal  castle 
erected  by  Frederick  II.,  and  overlook- 
ing the  town.  In  one  of  the  churches 
there  is  a  good  picture  by  Pacecco  di 
Rosa.  Monteleone  suffered  severely 
from  the  earthquake  of  1 783.  A  road 
of  3  m.  leads  N.  to  the  seashore,  pass- 
ing through  the  village  of  Bivona,  or 
&  Pietro  di  Vibona,  which  marks  the 
site  of  Hipponium,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant colonies  of  the  Epizephyrian 
Locri.  Hipponium  was  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  Dionysius,  b.c.  389,  who 
removed  its  inhab.  to  Syracuse;  but 
it  was  restored  10  years  later  by  the 
Carthaginians.     It  fell  into  the  hands 


of  the  Bruttians  about  ac.  356.  la 
b.c.  192  it  received  a  Roman  colony, 
and  was  called  Vibo  Valentia.  There 
are  still  remains  of  its  port,  consisting 
of  large  square  blocks.  Hipponium  is 
supposed  to  have  extended  from  Bivona 
to  Monteleone,  near  which  remains  of 
the  walls  were  still  visible  in  the  1 7th 
centy.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Sara- 
cens in  983.  Hipponium  was  for  some 
time  the  residence  of  Cicero,  who  lived 
here  on  the  estate  of  his  friend  Sica, 
previous  to  his  departure  as  an  exile 
from  Italy;  he  describes  the  town  as 
an  illustre  et  nobile  municipium.  Its 
neighbourhood  was  celebrated  for  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Proserpine,  who  is 
said  to  have  frequented  the  spot  to 
gather  flowers  and  garlands.  The  tem- 
ple existed  at  the  Norman  Conquest, 
and  was  destroyed  by  Count  Roger. 
The  tunny-fish  on  this  shore  is  as  cele- 
brated in  our  days  for  its  delicacy  as  it 
was  in  those  of  the  poet  Archestratus. 
[Another  road  of  15  m.  leads  from  4  m. 
beyond  Monteleone  on  the  post- road,  and 
another  along  the  coast,  through  Briati- 
co, to  Tropea  (5581  Inhab.  no  Inn),  an 
episcopal  city,  beautifully  situated  in  a 
deep  and  rocky  bay  under  the  lower  range 
of  hills  which  extend  along  this  coast  to 
Cape  Vaticano.  Its  appearance  from  the 
sea  is  particularly  beautiful.  Below  the 
cliffs  stretches  a  long  line  of  beach  upon 
which  the  fishing  boats  are  moored; 
on  the  precipitODS  and  nearly  insu- 
lated rock  advancing  from  the  mainland 
into  the  sea  stands  a  portion  of  the  city 
with  its  churches  and  convents,  while 
the  other  part  occupies  the  southern 
cliffs.  In  front  of  the  city  is  a  conical 
rock  full  of  caverns,  upon  which  a  ch. 
is  built.  The  lower  slopes  behind  are 
richly  cultivated  and  wooded,  and  en- 
livened with  villages  and  churches; 
behind  these  are  other  and  more  lofty 
hills,  forming  altogether  a  fine  land- 
scape. Tropea  and  its  neighbourhood 
are  noted  for  the  mildness  and  salu- 
brity of  the  climate. 

The  Neapolitan  steamers  sometimes 
touch  at  Tropea  on  their  route  to  and  from 
Messina.  Tropea  is  the  nearest  point  to 
the  Lipari  Islands,  and  boats  may  be 
hired  here  to  visit  Stromboli,  about  33m. 
distant,  but  they  are  in  general  very 
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rickety  craft,  whilst  others  may  be  pro* 
cured  at  Stromboli  for  Salina,  Panaria, 
or  Lipari,  from  which  a  mail  felucca 
starts  twice  a  week  for  Milazzo  in  Sicily, 
about  15  m.  from  Messina.  Steamer 
from  Lipari  every  second  Sunday  for 
Melazzo  and  Palermo,  and  on  every 
second  Wed.  for  Messina.  A  road  of 
15  m.  leads  hence  to  Rosarno,  on  the 
high  post-road,  passing  through  Nicotera 
(♦•347  Inhab.),  which  retains  its  ancient 
name,  an  episcopal  see  jointly  with 
Tropea,  placed  on  the  S.  slope  of  a 
bill  1  m.  from  the  coast,  and  almost 
entirely  rebuilt  after  1 783.] 


.» 


The  high  road  from  Monteleoue  to 
Mileto  and  Rosarno  proceeds  through 
a  country  called  La  Plana  di  Mon- 
teleone,  having  on  each  side  nume- 
rous villages  whose  names  bear  unmis- 
takable evidence  of  their  Greek  origin. 
Most  of  these  colonies  were  founded 
under  the  Lower  Greek  Empire,  an- 
terior to  the  Norman  Conquest,  and 
were  encouraged  and  protected  by  their 
new  masters.  Among  these  may  be 
mentioned  Orsigliadi,  lonadi,  Triparni, 
Papaglionti,  Filaudari,  on  the  rt.  of  the 
road ;  and  on  the  1.  beyond  the  Mesima, 
Stefanoconi,  Paravati,  Ierocarne,  Po- 
tame,  Dinami,  Melicuca,  Garopoli,  and 
Calimera.  Many  native  writers  con- 
sider these  names  as  old  as  the  repub- 
lics of  Magna  Grecia,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  to  justify  such  a  remote  anti- 
quity. They  are,  however,  much  more 
ancient  than  the  Epirote  and  Albanian 
colonies  established  in  the  15th  centy. 
Many  of  the  Greek  villages  surround- 
ing S.  Eufemia  and  Mileto  existed  pro- 
bably previous  to  the  arrival  of  the 
Normans,  as  well  as  many  others  on 
the  hills  E.  of  Bagnara.  Some  Greek 
villages  in  Calabria  were  founded  by 
the  allies  brought  over  by  Scanderbeg 
to  assist  Ferdinand  I.  at  the  siege  of 
Otranto  in  1481.  Scanderbeg's  daughter 
Irene,  who  married  the  Prince  of  Bi- 
tignano,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
the  Albanian  emigration,  which  flocked 
utto  the  kingdom  of  Naples  after  the 
^pulsion  of  that  family  by  the  Turks. 
The  settlers  under  Scanderbeg  had 
established  themselves  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Capitanata.     In  the  middle 


of  the  16th  centy.  several  Greeks  from 
the  Morea  came  over  and  settled  in 
Basilicata;  towards  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  centy.  another  colony  of  Moreotes 
from  Maina  settled  at  Barile  in  Basili- 
cata; and  in  1744  Charles  HI.  settled 
another  at  Villa  Badessa  in  Abruzzo 
Ultra.  Most  of  these  colonies  retain 
their  dress,  language,  and  national  cus- 
toms, but  not  their  religion. 

The  great  earthquake  of  1783  was 
severely  felt  in  this  district.  At  Soriano 
the  course  of  the  Cariddi,  a  tributary  of 
the  Mesima,  was  changed  by  a  vast 
landslip,  an  entire  hill  covered  with 
olive  plantations  being  thrown  into  the 
valley  beneath.  At  Monte  Sant'  An- 
gelo  a  crescent-like  chasm  was  formed 
between  the  mountain  road  and  the  Me* 
sima.  At  Ierocarne  the  surface  of  the 
plain  was  cracked  in  all  directions  into 
chasms  and  fissures.  Proceeding  through 
the  table-land  we  have  been  describing, 
the  high  road  brings  us  to 

1  Mileto  (4421  Inhab.),  still  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  1  m.  from  the  ruins  of 
the  celebrated  Norman  city  which 
occupied  an  insulated  hill;  it  was 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  earthquake 
of  1783.  Mileto  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  Count  Roger  of  Sicily,  who 
plundered  the  Temple  of  Proserpine  of 
18  marble  columns  to  enrich  the  Abbey 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  he  founded 
here.  Many  of  the  most  important 
events  in  his  life  are  connected  with 
Mileto.  He  was  married  here  in  1063, 
to  Eremberga;  King  Roger,  his  son  by 
his  second  wife  Adelaide,  was  born 
here ;  and  here  he  died  himself  at  an 
advanced  age  in  1101,  whilst  he  had 
come  to  assist  his  nephew  in  reducing 
Calabria  to  obedience.  He  and  his  first 
wife  Eremberga  were  buried  in  the 
abbey  ch.,  in  two  ancient  sarcophagi 
removed  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  The 
ruins  of  this  abbey  stand  on  an  emi- 
nence in  a  vineyard,  and  consist  of 
part  of  the  thick  walls  of  the  ch., 
which  was  large,  and  in  the  form  of 
a  Latin  cross.  The  ground  is  strewed 
with  fragments  of  marble  columns,  cor- 
nices, and  architraves,  which  prove  that 
ancient  materials  were  employed  in  th 
building.     There  are  remains  also 
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the  bishop's  palace,  of  the  cathedral, 
and  of  the  chapel  of  S.  Martin,  in  which 
one  of  the  Count's  sons  was  buried. 

The  Sicilians  under  the  Prince  of 
Hesse  Philipstadt  were  defeated  near 
Mileto,  by  the  French  General  Regnier, 
May  28,  1807. 


EXCURSION  TO  6.  8TEFANO  DEL  BOSOO. 

[About  14  m.  E.  of  Mileto,  in  a  seques- 
tered valley  at  the  foot  of  the  central 
ridge  of  theApennines^re  the  ruins  of  the 
once  celebrated  Monastery  of  S.  Stefano 
del  Bosco.  It  may  be  visited  either  by  a 
road  which  we  have  noticed  as  branching 
off  from  near  Pizzo  (p.  411),  or  by  a 
mountain  path  from  Mileto,which,  cross- 
ing the  Mesima,  and  its  tributary  the 
Marepotamo,  through  a  cluster  of  Greek 
villages  on  the  1.  bank  of  the  latter 
arrives  at  Soriano  (2920  Inhab.).  Near 
it  are  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  Domi- 
nican monastery  of  5.  Domenico  Soriano, 
destroyed  by  the  earthquake  in  1783. 
From  Soriano  a  bridle-path  through 
Sorianello  (1504  Inhab.),  and  across  the 
lower  ridge  of  Mte.  Astore,  brings  us  to 
the  ruins  of  the  magnificent  building  in 
which  S,  Bruno  first  established  the 
rigid  discipline  of  his  order,  and  in 
which  he  died  and  was  buried. 

Before  the  earthquake  of  1783  the 
monastery  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  fortified  castle  rather  than  of  a 
place  for  religious  retirement;  it  was 
defended  by  artillery,  and  had  an  in- 
come of  nearly  100,000  ducats.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  most  celebrated  sanc- 
tuary of  the  Carthusian  order,  and  was 
as  much  celebrated  for  its  riches  and 
magnificence  as  it  was  venerated  for 
the  holiness  of  its  founder.  The  earth- 
quake of  1783,  which  occurred  at  in- 
tervals from  the  beginning  of  February 
to  the  end  of  March,  completely  over- 
threw the  fabric,  which  now  forms  a 
heap  of  ruins.  The  crumbling  pile 
still  remains  as  it  was  left  by  the  earth- 
quake, for,  though  an  attempt  was  made 
soon  after  the  destruction  to  repair  it 
so  far  as  to  allow  the  continuation  of 
the  establishment  on  a  reduced  scale, 
the  suppression  of  the  monastic  orders 


under  the  French  put  an  end  to  this.  In 
the  body  of  the  church  there  are  piles 
of  broken  altars,  sepulchral  inscriptions, 
and  slabs  of  coloured  marbles.  The 
walls  of  the  church  and  of  the  abbot's 
lodging,  the  cloister,  and  other  parts  of 
the  convent,  remain  star  ding,  more  or 
less  injured.  At  the  convent  gate  a  foun- 
tain constructed  by  the  monks  is  still  sup- 
plied with  water  from  the  mountains. 
Farther  up  the  valley,  on  an  eminence 
overshadowed  by  huge  silver  firs  and 
beeches,  stand  the  modern  chapel  of  5. 
Maria  del  Bosco,  an  oratory  with  a 
marble  statue  of  S.  Bruno,  and  an  in- 
scription stating  that  the  saint  used  to 
retire  here  for  meditation.  This  place 
is  the  scene  of  an  annual  fair  from  the 
1st  to  the  8th  of  May;  and  the  silver 
statue  of  S.  Bruno  is  still  brought  in 
procession  from  La  Serra.  King  Roger 
granted  the  Certosa  large  domains. 

A  few  miles  from  the  ruins,  at  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  valley,  is  Mongiana 
(1013  Inbab.),  formerly  a  government 
foundry  for  cannon.  From  the  Cer- 
tosa we  may  return  by  a  tolerable 
road  along  the  course  of  the  Ancinale  to 
Cardinale,  passing  through  La  Serra, 
situated  in  a  plain  among  the  mountains, 
whose  Inhab.  (5046)  are  chiefly  engaged 
•in  the  working  of  iron.  La  Serra  was 
overthrown  in  1783,  and  at  present  it  is 
neatly  built.  We  may  also  cross  from 
La  Serra  the  ridge  on  the  E.,  and  by  a 
bridle-path  descend  to  Stilo  (Rte.  158).] 


Leaving  Mileto,  the  post-road  de- 
scends from  the  chain  of  hills  which 
bound  the  plain  of  Gioia  on  the  N., 
and  runs  parallel  to  the  Mesima,  though 
it  does  not  cross  it  until  the  river  takes 
a  sudden  bend  to  the  W„  and  falls  into 
the  Gulf  of  Gioia.  Calabria  Ulteriore 
I.  is  now  entered  at 

1  Jiosarno  (3808  Inhab.),  pictu- 
resquely situated  among  luxuriant 
groves  on  the  slopes  of  an  olive-crowned 
hill  above  the  Mesima:  its  climate  is 
affected  by  the  malaria.  It  was  ruined 
by  the  earthquake  in  1783,  which 
formed  a  ravine  near  the  town  £  m. 
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long  and  25  ft.  deep ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring plain  numerous  circular  funnel- 
shaped  hollows,  some  of  which  were 
filled  with  sand  and  water.  Rosarno 
is  supposed  to  stand  upon  or  near  the 
site  of  the  Greek  city  of  Medma,  a 
colony  of  the  Epizephyrian  Locrians. 
E.  of  Rosarno  is  the  village  of  Lau- 
reana  (5807  Inhab.),  finely  placed  on  an 
eminence  beyond  the  junction  of  the 
Metramo  with  the  Mesima.  S.E.  of 
Laureana  are  the  Albanian  villages  of 
Maropati  (2151  Inhab.),  and  Pohsiena 
(8531  Inhab.),  which  were  completely 
ruined.  The  old  village  of  Polistena, 
built  upon  two  hills,  was  hurled  bodily 
into  the  ravine.  At  Cinqnefronde  (560 1 
Inhab.),  the  whole  valley  for  miles 
presents  a  succession  of  landslips  caused 
by  the  same  convulsion. 

The  road  after  leaving  Rosarno  crosses 
the  plain  of  Gioia,  and  at  the  7th  m.  from 
the  Mesima  leaves  on  the  rt  Gioia 
(2117  Inhab.),  a  most  unhealthy  and 
deserted  town  on  the  seashore,  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  Metaurum, 
the  birthplace  of  Stersichorus.  Near 
it  the  road  crosses  the  Marro,  the 
Metaurus  Brutiorum,  famous  for  its 
tunny  fisheries,  in  whose  seven  streams 
Orestes  is  said  to  have  been  purified 
from  the  stains  of  a  mother's  blood,  and 
restored  to  reason  after  his  long  wander- 
ings. The  seven  streams  may  still  be 
traced  among  the  dense  cluster  of  vil- 
lages which  occupy  the  high  ground 
around  Oppido.  Among  these  villages 
are  several  which  retain. their  Greek 
names,  as  Iatrinoli,  Varapodio,  Zur- 
gunadi,  Pedavoli,  Paracorio,  &c.  Op- 
pido  (6494  Inhab.)  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy the  site  of  Mamertium ;  numerous 
coins  have  been  found,  confirming  this 
belief.  It  was  the  central  point  from 
which  the  great  earthquake  of  1783  ap- 
pears to  have  acted.  In  the  village  itself 
the  earth  opened,  and  several  houses 
were  swallowed  up.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood a  depression  was  formed  in  the 
shape  of  an  amphitheatre,  200  ft  deep 
and  500  ft  wide,  into  which  an  olive 
plantation  sunk  down  bodily.  At  Ter- 
ranova,  on  the  N.,  the  houses  were  simi- 
larly swallowed  up,  and  the  valleys 
▼ere  filled  up  with  landslips.  At  Sitiz- 
zuno,  on  the  S.,  a  lake  was  formed  by 


the  filling  up  of  a  deep  ravine  with  the 
enormous  masses  of  earth  and  rock 
which  fell  into  it  from  its  sides.  In 
all  directions  the  plain  around  Oppido 
was  split  and  rent  with  fissures,  and 
small  lakes  were  formed  in  funnel- 
shaped  hollows. 

1J  Palme  (10,025  Inhab.— Inn:  It 
Plutina,  in  the  Piazza,  fair),  the  chief 
town  of  a  district,  is  well  built,  and 
contains  several  good  houses.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  a  perpendicular  mass  of  rocky 
cliff  rising  from  the  sea,  above  a  narrow 
creek  in  which  the  fishing  boats  of  its 
inhabitants  find  a  scanty  shelter.  The 
cliff  is  covered  with  gardens  of  oranges 
and  olives,  behind  which  are  higher 
and  broken  hills  clothed  with  chestnut 
forests.  It  would  be*  difficult  to  con- 
ceive anything  finer  than  the  position 
of  the  town,  but  it  is  almost  surpassed 
in  interest  by  the  magnificent  view 
which  it  commands.  On  the  S.  are 
seen  the  entrance  to  the  Faro,  the 
castle  of  Scilla,  the  town  and  har- 
bour of  Messina,  and  beyond  it  iEtna 
rising  high  in  the  distance.  The  N. 
shore  of  Sicily  is  traced  as  far  as  Cape 
Milazzo.  Stromboli  and  the  Lipari 
Islands  are  seen  to  seaward,  and  to- 
wards the  N.  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
Gulf  of  Gioia  as  far  as  Cape  Vaticano. 
The  name  of  the  town  is  commemorated 
by  a  handsome  fountain  in  the  public 
square,  representing  a  palm-tree. 

2  m.  S.E.  of  Palme  is  Seminara  (4570 
Inhab.),  ruined  in  1 783,  and  desolated  by 
malaria.  Seminara  has  given  name  to 
two  battles  fought  upon  the  plain  be- 
tween it  and  the  Marro.  In  1495  the 
army  of  Ferdinand  II.,  under  Gonsalvo 
de  Cordova,  was  defeated  by  the  army 
of  Charles  VIII.,  under  the  Sieur  D* Au- 
bigny.  In  endeavouring  to  rally  his 
troops,  Ferdinand  was  placed  in  immi- 
nent peril  by  the  fall  of  his  horse. 
Giovanni  D'Altamura  galloped  to  his 
rescue,  placed  the  king  on  his  own  horse, 
and  fell  pierced  with  a  hundred  wounds. 
In  1503,  April  21,  another  battle  was 
fought  on  the  same  field  between  D'Au- 
bigny  and  Ugo  de  Cardona,  one  of  the 
best  generals  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
in  which  the  army  of  Louis  XII.  sus- 
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taioed  a  signal  defeat  and  LVAubigny 
was  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  to  Angi- 
tola.  The  effects  of  the  earthquake  of 
17 S3  may  still  be  traced  near  the  town. 
A  chasm  filled  with  water,  52  ft.  deep 
and  1 780  ft.  long,  called  the  Lago  del 
Tolfilo,  was  formed  by  the  first  shock ; 
a  large  tract  of  olive-groonds  slid  down 
into  the  valley  to  a  distance  of  200  ft., 
and  the  little  stream  which  falls  into 
the  Marro  was  diverted  from  its 
channel  into  a  new  chasm,  through 
which  it  continues  to  run. 

The  road  leads  through  chestnut 
forests  interspersed .  with  olive  planta- 
tions, commanding  fine  views  of  the  sea 
and  of  the  picturesque  coast  on  each 
side  of  the  Faro,  to 

1}  m.  Bagnatft  (8504  Inhab. — Inn: 
Locandi  delta  Stella,  clean),  situated  on 
the  shore,  and  celebrated  for  the  beauty 
of  its  women.  Following  the  curve  of 
the  shore,  the  road  passes  through  the 
village  of  Favazzina,  The  stream  of 
the  Solano,  which  falls  into  the  sea  a 
little  N.E.  of  Favazzina,  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Cratans  of  Pliny,  who  applies 
to  it  that  passage  in  the  Odyssey  in 
which  Calypso  directs  Ulysses  to  urge 
his  rowers  afcer  passing  Scylla,  and  to 
call  aloud  upon  Crataeis,  the  mother  of 
the  monster.  Following  the  shore 
through  the  most  beautiful  scenery,  after 
7  m.  from  Bagnara,  we  pass 

Scilla  (7448  Inhab.— Inn,  tolerable), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  small  pro- 
montory connecting  its  castle  with  the 
mainland.  The  town  is  built  in  terraces 
rising  one  above  the  other  from  the  sandy 
bays  which  lie  on  either  side  of  the 
promontory.  It  contains  several  foun- 
tains and  fine  buildings,  erected  after 
1783,  but  the  streets  are  steep.  It 
is  known  for  its  silk  works,  in  a  district 
abounding  in  mulberry-trees;  nearly 
every  house  in  the  town  exhibits  proofs 
of  the  industry  promoted  by  this  branch 
of  production.  The  wines  of  Scilla 
have  also  considerable  repute.  The 
Castle  occupies  the  bluff  cliff  at  the 
extremity  of  the  promoutory,  and  was 
"irmerly  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of 
11  a,  a  branch  of  the  Kufo  family. 
iv  the  battle  of  Maida  the  fortress 


surrendered  to  the  English,  and  was 
held  by  them  18  months.  The  French 
besieged  it  in  1808,  and,  after  making 
a  breach,  carried  it,  whilst  the  English 
retired  to  the  shore  by  means  of  a  co- 
vered stair  which  they  had  constructed 
in  the  rock,  and  embarked  in  boats  pre- 
pared to  receive  them. 

The  Bock  of  Scilla,  whose  dangers 
have  been  made  familiar  to  every  reader 
by  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets,  although 
deprived  of  its  terrors,  will  still  be  ex- 
amined with  lively  interest  by  the  clas- 
sical traveller. 

*Ke0a  5*  iv\  ZkvAAtj  vaiet,  Scivbv  AcAajn/ux* 
T»;s  rjroi  $xovt\  /iky  6<rtf  <r«n/Aaico?  vco?iAij? 
Yiyvercu,  aArtf  6'  cfae  iciXutp  icaxoV*  ov£c  *«'  rCf 

Vj)9rjaeiev  tow,  ovfi'  ci  debs  avruxaeitv. 

Odyss.  ft.  83. 

Dextrum  Scylla  latus,  lavum  impUcata  Cbft- 
ry  bdia 
Obsidet,  atqne  hno  barathri  ter  gurgite  vastos 
Sorbet  in  abruptnm  fiuctus,  rursusque  sub  auras 
ErigJt  alteruos,  et  sidera  verberat  unda. 
At  Scyllam  caxis  cohibet  spelunca  latebris, 
Ora  exsertanteni,  et  naves  in  saxa  trabentem. 
Prima  horuinis  fades,  et  pnlchro  pectore  virgo 
Pube  tenus ;  postrema  immani  corpora  ptetrix 
Delphioum  caudas  utero  conmrissa  luporum. 

Virg.  jEu.lu.  420. 

Come  fa  l'  onda  la  sovra  Cariddi, 
Cbe  si  frange  con  quel  la  in  cui  s  intoppa, 
Cosl  convien  cbe  qui  la  gente  riddL 

Daxte,  Ivf.  VII.  22. 

Ckarybdis,  placed  by  the  ancient 
poets  immediately  opposite  to  Scylla, 
has  been  transferred  by  modern  geo- 
graphers to  a  spot  situated  outside  the 
harbour  of  Messina,  and  at  least  10  m. 
distant.  This  whirlpool,  known  as  the 
Galofaro,  more  closely  corresponds 
with  the  accounts  of  Chary bdis  given 
by  ancient  writers  than  the  present 
currents  off  the  Faro  Point ;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  to  be  considered  whether 
the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  and  the 
action  of  repeated  earthquakes  may  not 
have  materially  changed  the  currents 
which  once  rendered  this  passage 
dangerous.  The  classical  traveller  will 
be  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  idea 
that  Charybdis  was  really  opposite  to 
Scylla.  He  will  also  be  struck  by  the 
fact  that  a  strong  current  still  sets 
through  the  strait,  and  that  there  are 
counter  currents  setting  from  the  shore, 
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producing  frequent  whirlpools,  though 
not  of  a  dangerous  character. 

The  bay  on  the  W.  side  of  Scilla 
was  the  scene  of  a  most  awful  calamity 
in    1783.      The  town,  on   the    morn- 
ing of  the  5th  of  February,  had  been 
almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  first 
shocks  of  an  earthquake.     The  castle 
itself,  then  the  residence  of  the  aged 
Prince  of  Scilla,  had  been  seriously  da- 
maged, and  the  prince  and  the  greater 
part  of  the    inhabitants    had    retired 
daring  the  night  to  the  beach,  consider- 
ing that  they  were  more  secure  there 
than  amidst  the  falling  houses  of  the 
town.     Towards  dusk  another   shock 
occurred  which  rent  the  promontory  of 
Campella  near  the  town,  when  the  entire 
face  of  the  mountain  fell  into  the  sea. 
The  waters  of  the  Faro  rushed  with 
overwhelming  violence  upon  the  beach, 
and  in  their  retreat  swept  away  the 
whole  assembled  multitude,  amounting 
it  is  said  to  upwards  of  1 500  persons. 
They  returned  again  and  rose  to  the 
level  of  the  town,  throwing  back  upon 
its  rains  many  of  the  bodies  they  had 
swept  away  in  the  first  wave.    On  the 
following  morning  Scilla  had  lost  nearly 
one-half  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  distance  from  the  Castle  of  Scilla 
to  the  Faro  Point  is  6047  Eng.  yds. 
The  great  fishery  of  the  pesce-spadu, 
or  sword-fish  (Xiphias  gladius),  affords 
occupation  to  its  fishermen  during  July, 
August,  and  September. 

1J  Villa  S.  Giovanni  (4357  Inhab.), 
°ne  of  the  most  beautiful  villages  on 
the  coast,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
shore  S.  of  Punta  del  Pezzo,  below  the 
cultivated  slopes  of  the  lower  ranges  of 
mountains  which  form  so  picturesque  a 
scene  from  all  parts  of  the  Faro.  It  is 
much  frequented  on  account  of  its 
salubrious  climate,  and,  like  Scilla,  is 
remarkable  for  its  thriving  silkworks. 
*t  is  the  nearest  point  of  embarkation 
for  Messina. 

A  beautiful  road  leads  along  the  coast 
to  Reggio,  commanding  fine  views  of 
the  broken  shores  of  Sicily.  It  is  di- 
versified with  villages  and  country 
houses,  and  enlivened  with  groves  of 
orange-trees,  pomegranates,  palm-trees, 
aloes,  &c. 


I  Rsooio  (35,285  Inhab. — Inns: 
Alberto  Vittoria,  in  the  Corso  Garibaldi  • 
Cafi  Garibaldi;  JBuropa),  the  capital  of 
Calabria  Ulteriore  I.  and  the  see  of 
an  archbishop,  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  great  natural  beauties.  It  is  a  town, 
with  spacious  streets,  rising  gradually 
from  the  broad  Marina  towards  the 
richly  cultivated  slopes  of  the  hills 
behind  it,  among  which  are  scattered 
numerous  villas.  Reggio  was  almost 
entirely  destroyed  in  1783,  and  was 
rebuilt  on  a  new  plan.  Many  of 
its  public  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  their  architecture,  particularly  one 
of  the  fountains  on  the  Marina.  Among 
its  public  institutions  are  a  library, 
hospital,  and  chamber  of  commerce. 
The  climate  is  particularly  healthy,  and 
adapted  for  the  production  of  the  fruits 
and  flowers  of  both  hemispheres ;  the 
date-palm  attains  a  considerable  size, 
and  produces  fruit ;  the  castor-oil  plant 
abounds  in  the  gardens ;  the  roads  are 
bounded  by  the  American  aloe  and  the 
cactus,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  one 
continued  grove  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
citron  trees.  Nothing  can  surpass  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  particularly  the 
view  from  the  Marina  towards  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  delightful  than  a  lounge  in 
the  colonnade  of  the  fountain  in  a  cool 
summer's  evening  when  the  magnificent 
mountains  behind  Messina  are  thrown 
into  relief  by  the  setting  sun ;  and  in 
almost  all  the  prospects  towards  the  S. 
iEtna  forms  a  prominent  object.  With 
these  advantages,  added  to  its  agreeable 
society,  the  hospitality  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  amusements*  of  a  good  theatre 
erected  in  1818,  Reggio  cannot  fail  to 
offer  a  pleasant  place  of  residence. 

Rhegium  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  a  colony  from  Chalcis  in 
Euboea,  and  to  have  been  subsequently 
reinforced  by  colonies  from  2Eo\m  and 
Doris.  A  colony  from  Messene  settled 
here  B.c.  723,  under  their  general,  Alci- 
damidas,  after  the  capture  of  Ithome 
by  the  Spartans-  in  the  first  Messenian 
war.  In  times  long  anterior  to  the 
Roman  conquest  it  was  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  Greek  republics,  and  was- 
celebrated  for  the  number  of  distin- 

x.3 
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guished  philosophers,  historian*,  and 
poets  'which  it  produced.  During  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  the  Rhe- 
gians  observed  so  strict  a  neutrality  that 
they  refused  to  admit  the  army  of 
Athens  within  their  walls ;  and  when 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  anxious  to  secure 
their  alliance,  requested  a  consort  from 
the  city,  the  inhabitants  offered  him 
their  hangman's  daughter.  Under  the 
Roman  rule  it  was  called  Rheyium 
Julium,  to  distinguish  it  from  Rhegium 
Lepidi,  on  the  Via  iEmilia,  near  Mo- 
dena.  Scarcely  any  town  in  Italy  has 
suffered  such  severe  or  such  frequent 
reverses.  It  was  almost  deserted  in  con- 
sequence of  repeated  earthquakes  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  who  contributed 
largely  to  its  restoration.  In  549  it 
was  taken  by  Totila,  in  918  by  the  Sa- 
racens, in  1005  by  the  Pisans,  in  1060 
by  Robert  Guiscard;  it  was  reduced  to 
ashes  by  Frederick  Barbarossa;  it  was 
sacked  by  the  Turks  in  1552,  burnt  by 
them  in  1597 ;  and  totally  destroyed  by 
the  earthquake  in  1783.  In  1841,  and 
again  in  December,  1851,  several  shocks 
of  great  violence  were  felt  at  intervals, 
but  without  causing  much  damage. 

There  is  little  to  see  in  the  town  of 
Regcio,  which  is  regularly  built.  The 
Cathedral,  a  handsome  edifice,  con- 
tains some  good  specimens  of  mosaic 
work  and  several  sepulchral  monu- 
ments. The  fortress  is  in  ruins.  What 
will  principally  interest  the  traveller 
here  will  be  the  fine  vegetation  around 
the  city,  the  magnificent  views  from  it, 
and  its  picturesque  situation,  backed  by 
the  mountains  of  the  Aspromonte. 

Lycophron  the  poet  is  said  to  have 
lived  at  Rhegium  for  some  time ;  and 
St.  Paul  visited  it,  on  his  voyage  from 
Csesarea  to  Rome :  "  And  from  thence 
we  fetched  a  compass,  and  came  to 
Rhegium :  and  after  one  day  the  south 
wind  blew,  and  we  came  the  next  day 
to  Puteoli." 

The  bay  of  Reggio  is  remarkable  for 
the  optical  phenomenon  called  the  Fata 
Morgana,  which  occurs  only  at  high 
tides,  when  the  most  perfect  calm  of  sea 
and  air  prevails ;  it  is  extremely  evanes- 
cent, and  is  usually  seen  about  sunrise, 
but  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The  Fata 
Morgana  is  of   three   kinds — marine, 


aerial,  and  prismatic :  it. presents  in  the 
air,  and  also  on  the  still  surface  of  the 
sea,  images  of  real  objects  on  the  coast, 
which  are  reflected  and  multiplied  with 
extraordinary  precision.  It  is  similar 
to  that  so  frequently  seen  on  the  coasts 
of  Antrim  and  Donegal,  especially 
near  the  entrance  of  Lough  Foyle, 
in  Ireland.  The  best  description  of 
this  phenomenon  is  that  given  by  the 
Dominican  monk  Minasi  in  the  last 
centy.,  who  had  seen  it  three  times  in 
its  most  perfect  state :  "  When  the  rising 
sun  shines  from  that  point  whence  its 
incident  ray  forms  an  angle  of  about  45° 
on  the  sea  of  Reggio,  and  the  bright 
surface  of  the  water  in  the  bay  is  not 
disturbed  either  by  the  wind  or  the 
current,  the  spectator  being  placed  on 
an  eminence  of  the  city,  with  his  back 
to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  on  a 
sudden  he  sees  appear  in  the  water,  as 
in  a  catoptric  theatre,  various  multiplied 
objects,  i.e.  numberless  series  of  pilasters, 
arches,  castles  well  delineated,  regular 
columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces 
with  balconies  and  windows,  extended 
alleys  of  trees,  delightful  plains  with 
herds  and  flocks,  &c,  all  in  their  natural 
colours  and  proper  action,  and  passing 
rapidly  in  succession  along  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  during  the  whole  period  of 
time  that  the  above-mentioned  causes 
remain.  But  if,  in  addition  to  the  cir- 
cumstances before  described,  the  atmos- 
phere be  highly  impregnated  with 
vapour  and  exhalations  not  dispersed  by 
the  wind  nor  rarefied  by  the  sun,  it  then 
happens  that  in  this  vapour,  as  in  a 
curtain  extended  along  the  channel  to 
the  height  of  about  30  palms,  and  nearly 
down  to  the  sea,  the  observer  will  be- 
hold the  scene  of  the  same  objects  not 
only  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  but  likewise  in  the  air,  though 
not  in  so  distinct  and  defined  a  manner 
as  in  the  sea.  And  again,  if  the  air 
be  slightly  hazy  and  opaque,  and  at  the 
same  time  dewy  and  adapted  to  form 
the  iris,  then  the  objects  will  appear 
only  at  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  they 
will  be  all  vividly  coloured  or  fringed 
with  red,  green,  blue,  and  the  other 
prismatic  colours."  In  addition  to  this 
we  may  remark  that  the  mirage  is  fre- 
quently seen  in  great  perfection  on  both 
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sides  of  this  strait,  and  in  many  cases 
no  doubt  it  has  been  taken  for  the  Mor- 
gana. Many  of  the  effects  are  difficult 
of  explanation ;  but  the  most  obvious  ap- 
pearances are  referable  to  an  unusual 
calmness  of  the  sea  and  to  the  different 
refractive  and  consequently  reflective 
powers  of  the  superincumbent  strata  of 
air. 

The  similarity  of  the  geological  for- 
mations on  both  sides  of  die  Faro 
may  afford  some  confirmation  to  the 
statement  of  many  ancient  writers  that 
the  name  Rhegiura  ('Pu'y"'*  from  fayvvu, 
to  break)  referred  to  the  convulsion 
which  separated  Sicily  from  the  main- 
land:— 

Hoc  loca,  vi  quondam  et  vasta  convulsa  raina, 
Tantum  aevi  longinqua  vaiet  mutare  vetustas ! 
Dissiluisae  ferunt:  quum  protinus  utraque,  tellus 
Una  foret:  venit  medio  vi  pent  us,  et  undis 
Hesperium  Siculo  latus  abscidit ;  arvaque  et  urbes 
Litore  diductaa  angusto  interluit  a%tu. 

Virg.  JEn,  m.  414. 

■  The  distance  from  the  Cathedral  of 
Reggio  to  the  Lighthouse  of  Messina  is 
13,187  yards. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Company's 
steamers  call  here  every  Thursday  on 
their  way  round  the  coast  to  Ancona, 
and  every  Saturday  on  their  way  back 
to  Naples. 

Reggio  is  backed  eastward  by  the 
imposing  group  of  the  Axpromonte, 
whose  highest  peak,  Montalto,  is  4380 
ft.  high.  Its  lower  flanks  are  clothed 
with  forests  of  beech  and  oak,  and  its 
higher  regions  with  pines. 

The  post-road  terminates  at  Reggio, 
but  is  continued  by  a  railway  as  far  as 

Monasterace,  1 32  kil.  (see  Route  1 58). 


ROUTE  156. 

TARANTO  TO  REGGIO,  ALONG  THE 
SHORES  OF  THE  GULF  OF  TARANTO 
BY  ROS8ANO,  CARIATI,  COTRONK, 
CATANZARO,  8QUILLACE,  MONAS- 
TERACE, GERACE,  AND  CAPE  SP14R- 
TIVKNTO. 


Taranto  to 

Ginosa      

Torremare  (for  Metapon 
turn) 

S.  Basilio  Pisticci  .     . 

Scanzano  Montalbano 

Policoro  (jorHeracleia) 

NovaSiri.     .     .     . 

Kocca  Imperiale    . 

Monte  Giordano     . 

Ros^to 

Amendolara .    .    . 

Trebisacce    .    .    . 

Torre  Cercbiara     . 

Buffaloria  di  Cassano  (for 
Cassano,  Sybaris,  and 
Thurii) 

Corigliano 

Kossano 

Mirto  Crosia  .     .    . 

S.  Giacomo  Calopezzato  . 

Oampana 

Cariati 

or  11 


Kil.\ 
35 

44 

52 

60 

65 

75 

19 

86 

94 

99 
108 
118 


123 
138 
149 
161 
166 
176 
181 
3  m. 


3 


Cariati  to  Miles. 

Cirb 10 

Strongoli 17 

Cotrone 29 

Cutro 39 

Catanzaro 69 

Squillaoe 81 

Soverato  ......  90 

Badolato 98 

Monasterace 125 


o 
v> 


Monasterace  to 

Riace 

Caulonia 

Roccella 

Gioiosa 

Siderno 

Gerace  (for  Locri  Epize- 
pbyrii)  . 


Kil. 
7 
15 
20 
28 
32 

37 


Ardore 45 

Bovalino 49 

Bianconuovo     ....      56 

Brancaleone 71 

Palizzi 84 

Bova 89 

Amandolea 93 

Melito 102 

Saline 110 

Lazzaro 116 

Pellaro 122 

8.  Gregorio 128 

Reggio 132 

or  82  m.  / 


Cd 
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Two  trains  daily  from  Taranto  to 
Cariati  in  6  and  7  J  hrs.  From  Cariati 
and  Catanzaro,  and  thence  to  Monas- 
terace  there  is  only  a  via  naturale, 
which  must  be  traversed  on  horseback. 
At  Monasterace  the  rly.  is  again  joined  ; 
1  train  to  Reggio  in  5}  hrs.,  and  another 
from  Roccella  in  5  hrs. 

For  several  years  the  country  tra- 
versed by  the  present  route  has  been 
very  unsafe,  owing  to  bands  of  brigands, 
who  find  an  easy  refuge  in  the  adjoin- 
ing mountains. 

At  present,  however,  the  railway 
enables  tourists  to  visit  it  with  compa- 
rative safety ;  but  they  must,  of  course, 
be  prepared  to  rough  it.  As  the  rail- 
way follows  the  shore,,  and  most  of  the 
stations  are  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  villages  after  which  they  are 
named,  and  either  afford  no  accommoda- 
tion, or  only  an  indifferent  tavern,  the 
tourist  will  do  well  to  provide  himself 
with  letters  of  introduction  to  some  of 
the  local  gentry,  and,  at  all  events, 
take  at  Taranto  a  basket  with  provi- 
sions and  wine. 

The  best  plan  for  persons  intending 
to  devote  some  weeks  to  Calabria,  and 
visit  the  numerous  sites  memorable  for 
their  classical  associations  whicji  lie 
along  its  E.  coast,  will  be  to  proceed 
to  Taranto  by  railway,  visiting  the 
Apulian  towns  on  the  way.  From 
thence  the  tourist  should  follow  the  rail- 
way along  the  shore  to  Cariati,  and 
then  either  continue  on  horseback,  or 
in  a  light  carriage  of  the  country  by  a 
viji  naturale,  to  Cotrone,  30  m.,  or,  re- 
tracing his  steps  32  kil.  back  to  Rossano, 
take  the  mail-steamer,  on  Thursdays,  to 
Cotrone.  From  the  latter  place  pro- 
ceed, in  a  light  carriage,  to  Catanzaro, 
40  m.,  or  take  the  mail-steamer  that 
leaves  Cotrone  on  Thursdays,  and  after 
visiting  Catanzaro,  continue,  on  horse* 
back,  to  join  the  railway  at  Monaste- 
race. From  the  Marina  di  Catanzaro, 
the  tourist  may  also  go,  by  a  coasting 
boat,  to  the  shore  near  Monasterace,  or 
by  the  mail-steamers  that,  leaving  the 
Marina  ou  Thursday  evenings,  touch  at 
Marina  di  Siderno,  near  the  railway 
station,  on  Fridays. 

From   Monafiterace  or  Siderno,  the 
'st  should  follow  the  railway  to 


Reggio,  and  return  through  Monteleone, 
Coseiiza,  and  Potenza  to  Naples,  making 
excursions  to  places  of  interest  which 
lie  at  a  short  distance  from  his  main 
line  of  route.  Or,  from  Reggio,  the 
tourist  may  cross  to  Sicily,  or  take  the 
mail-steamer  to  Naples. 

In  about  three  years  hence,  when 
the  railway  gap  between  Cariati  and 
Monasterace  is  expected  to  be  com- 
pleted, a  visit  to  the  E.  shore  of  Cala- 
bria and  the  toe  of  Italy  will  be  much 
more  easily  accomplished. 

Travellers  on  their  way  to  Brindisi, 
who  have  only  three  or  four  days  to 
spare,  by  taking  the  branch  railway 
line  at  Hari,  will  be  able  to  6ee 
Taranto,  visit  the  remains  of  Metapon- 
tum,  and  from  Tarauto  drive  across,  by 
a  good  road  through  Francavilla  or 
Manduria,  to  Brindisi,  44  m. ;  or  return 
by  rail  through  Bari  to  Brindisi, 
8  hours. 

Ou  leaving  Taranto,  at  the  2nd  kil., 
the  railway  branches  off  to  the  1.  from 
the  line  to  Bari,  and  proceeds  along  the 
shore,  through  a  sandbank  covered 
with  junipers  and  tamarinds,  and  bor- 
dered on  the  right  by  undulating 
grounds  clothed  with  dwarf  pine 
forests.  On  the  right  are  seen  the  towns 
of  Mastafra,  Palaggiano,  and  Castella- 
neta  (Rte.  149),  and  in  the  distance  the 
mountains  of  Basilicata  and  Calabria. 
We  cross  near  their  mouths  the  Pate- 
misco  and  the  Lato,  two  small  streams, 
and  reach 

35  kil.  Ginosa  Stat.  The  town  (6950 
Inhab.),  the  ancient  Genusium,  is  7  m. 
off,  on  a  hill  on  the  W. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station,  the 
line  crosses  the  Bradano,  the  ancient 
Bradanus,  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Tarentum 
and  Metapontum,  as  it  does  now  of  the 
provinces  of  Terra  d'Otranto  and  Ba- 
silicata. The  tract  between  the  Lato 
and  the  Bradano  is  covered  by  the  pine- 
forests  of  La  Rita  on  rt.,  and  of  Termi- 
tosa  on  1.,  extending  to  the  seashore. 

The  banks  of  the  Bradano,  where 
the  line  crosses  it,  are  clothed  with 
pines. 

9    kil.    Torremare    Stat.,    a    square 
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tower  of  the  middle  ages,  6  m.  from 
Bernalde,  in  the  plain  between  the  Bra- 
danus  and  the  Casuentus,  the  modern 
Bcuento,  where  stood 

Metapontum,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful colonies  of  Magna  Grsecia,  founded, 
according  to  Strabo,  by  a  body  of  those 
Pylians  who  had  followed  Nestor  to 
Troy,  or,  according  to  Justin, by  Epeos, 
the  builder  of  the  Trojan  horse.  It 
subsequently  received  an  Achaean  co- 
lony from  Sybaris  and  Crotona. 

When  Alexander  King  of  Epirus 
crossed  over  into  Italy  B.C.  332,  the 
Metapon tines  joined  him,  and  after  his 
defeat  and  death  at  Paudosia  B.C.  326, 
his  bones  were  sent  to  Metapoutum, 
whence  they  were  conveyed  to  Epirus. 
After  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Metapoutum 
declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal,  but 
when  the  battle  of  the  Metaurus,  B.C. 
207,  compelled  him  to  withdraw  his 
forces  from  this  part  of  Italy,  he  re- 
moved all  the  inhabitants  from  Meta- 
poutum to  save  them  from  the  ven- 
geance of  Rome.  Metapoutum  never 
recovered  from  this  blow,  and  in  the 
time  of  Pausauias  it  was  a  heap  of 
ruins.  The  house  of  Pythagoras,  who 
died  here  B.C.  497,  is  recorded  to  have 
been  converted  at  his  death  into  a 
temple  of  Ceres.  The  remains  now 
existing  are  those  of  a  Doric  temple 
on  a  slight  elevation  near  the  rt  bank 
of  the  Bradano,  2}  m.  from  Torrea- 
mare, and  known  by  the  local  name  of 
Taoota  de*  Paladini,  of  which  1 5  fluted 
columns,  with  their  architrave,  are  stand- 
ing; there  are  some  ruins,  supposed  to 
he  of  another  temple,  at  La  CMesa  di 
Sansone,  near  Torrearaare.  The  small 
salt-water  lagoon,  1  m.  from  it,  was 
probably  the  ancient  port  of  Metapontum. 
The  ruins  of  Metapontum  may  now  be 
easily  visited  in  the  day  from  Taranto, 
by  taking  the  train  from  Torreamare, 
whence  to  Torre  de'  Paladini  is  a 
*alk  of  about  2£  m.  If  a  conveyance 
**  wauted,  a  telegram  should  be  sent, 
|he  day  before,  to  the  station-master  at 
Torreamare,  who  will  get  one  ready. 
The  tourist  should  take  a  basket  with 
provisions. 

The  plain  along  the  coast  is  still  very 
productive  in  corn,  which  formed  the 


chief  source  of  the  opulence  of  Meta- 
pontum. Beyond  the  Basente  the  road 
runs  more  inland  to 

8  kil.  S.  Basilio  Piatioci  Stat.,  a  large 
farmhouse,  about  8  m.  from  Pisticci 
(7737  lnhab.),  on  a  hill  on  the  rt. 

The  line  then  crosses  the  Salandrella, 
supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Acalandrus, 
and  reaches 

8  kil.  Scanzano  Montalbano  Stat.,  at  a 
distance  from  the  towns  (6225  lnhab.) 
of  those  names  on  the  hills. 

Thence  it  descends  through  a  tract  of 
underwood  and  dwarf  oaks  to  the  Agri 
(Acirix),  which  it  crosses  about  2  m. 
from  its  mouth,  and  reaches 

5  kil.  Policuro  Stat.  Policoro,  prettily 
situated  on  the  rtbank  of  the  river,  was 
once  fief  of  the  Jesuits,  but  is  now  a 
farm  of  the  Count  of  Monte  Santaugelo, 
of  the  Gerace  family,  where  travellers 
are  frequently  received  From  the  heights 
above  the  house  there  is  an  extensive 
view  of  the  mountains  of  Basilicata  and 
the  coast-line  of  Calabria.  The  forests 
abound  in  wild  boar.  The^jountry  bor- 
dering this  part  of  the  coast  is  celebrated 
for  its  liquorice-root,  from  which  large 
quantities  of  liquorice-juice  are  ex- 
tracted for  exportation  to  England  and 
the  United  States.  At  Policoro,  the 
tourist  will  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  its  preparation  on  a  large  scale. 
A  few  years  ago  a  large  bronze  vessel 
was  dug  up  at  Policoro,  containing  many 
silver  medals  of  archaic  type.  These 
coins  and  bronzes  render  it  more  than 
probable  that  Policoro  marks  the  site  of 

Heracleia,  a  joint  colony  of  the 
Thurians  and  Tareutines,  b.c.  432,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assem- 
bly of  the  Italian  Greeks,  and  the  birth- 
place of  the  painter  Zeuxis.  The  plain 
between  Heracleia  and  the  Stria  was 
the  scene  of  the  first  battle  fought  by 
Pyrrhus  against  the  Romans  under  the 
consul  Lsevinus,  b.c.  280,  who  attri- 
buted their  defeat  to  thf  terror  inspired 
by  the  elephants  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
celebrated  bronze  tables,  now  in  the 
Museo  Nazionale,  known  as  the  Hera- 
clean  Tables  ( p.  1 50),  were  found  at  Luce 
near  this  place  in  1753. 
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3  m.  S.  of  Policoro  a  dense  forest 
marks  the  course  of  the  Sinno,  the  Siris 
of  the  Greeks.  The  railway  traverses  it, 
after  crossing  the  river.  This  forest 
scenery  gives  to  the  country  a  character 
of  beauty  and  luxuriauce  which  per- 
fectly accords  with  the  enthusiastic  de- 
scriptions of  the  Greek*  poets.  The 
underwood  consists  of  myrtle,  arbutus, 
the  lentiscus,  sweet  bay,  wild  vine,  the 
oleander,  &c.  On  the  1.  bank  of  the 
Sinno,  the  city  of  Siris,  the  rival  of 
Metapontum  and  Sybaris,  is  supposed 
to  have  stood,  but  no  trace  of  it  is  to  be 
discovered.   Beyond  the  river  we  reach 

10  kil.  Nova  Siri  Stat  (1978  Inhab.), 
and,  after  crossing  the  torrents  Ruvero 
and  Rucolo,  and  the  little  river  Cannay 
which  divides  Basilicata  from  Cala- 
bria, we  come  to 

4  kil.  Rocca  Imperiale  Stat.  5  m.  from 
the  town  (2164  Inhab.),  on  the  summit 
of  a  conical  hill ;  a  mode  of  building 
prevalent  on  this  coast,  which  affords 
some  beautifUl  subjects  for  the  pencil  of 

the  artist. 

♦ 

Nucara  (1177  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  6  m. 
N.W.  of  Rocca  Imperiale,  is  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  Lagaria,  founded  by 
the  Phocseans,  and  afterwards  colonised 
by  the  Thurians.  It  was  celebrated  for 
its  sweet  wines,  which  were  highly 
prized,  as  Layarina  Vina, 

7  kil.  Monte  Giordano  Stat  (2019  In- 
hab.) 

8  kil.  Koseto  Stat  On  the  1.  is  Capo 
Spulico,  On  the  rt  the  village  of 
Koseto,  amid  broken  ravines,  presents  a 
very  picturesque  appearance.  N.  of 
the  cape  the  Fiume  di  Ferro  enters  the 
sea.    The  line  follows  the  6hore,  to 

5  kil.  Amendolara  Stat.,  the  village 
(1629  Inhab.)  standing,  like  Rocca 
Imperiale  and  Koseto,  upon  an  insulated 
rock. 

9  kil.  Trebisacce  Stat.,  another  village 
(1490  Inhab.)  of  a  similar  character. 
The  line  leaves  the  shore,  and  crosses 
the  Seracino,  to 

10  kil.   Torre  Cerchiera  Stat  (2963 


Inhab.)  Thence  crossing  the  Satanasso, 
through  a  highly  diversified  country, 
leaving  Catalnuovo  on  the  rt  and  Fran- 
cavilla  (1516  Inhab.),  prettily  placed 
above  the  valley  of  the  RaganelLo.  It 
reaches 

5  kil.  Buffaloria  di  Cassano  Stat,  from 
which  a  road  of  7  m.  passes  through 
Lauropoli,  a  hamlet  founded  by  a 
Duchess  of  Cassano  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  agricultural  labourers  on 
her  estates,  leads  to 

Cassano  (9035  Inhab.— /«»,  tolerable), 
an  episcopal  city,  situated  on  the  Eiano, 
and  supposed  to  be  the  CasieUum 
Caris&anum  of  Pliny,  and  the  Coaa  in 
agro  Ihurino  of  Caesar. 

Cassano  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
places  in  S.  Italy,  and  is  not  only  sur- 
rounded by  beautiful  scenery,  but  enjoys 
a  climate  which  affords  all  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  It  has  hot  sulphurous 
baths,  which  are  in  great  local  reputa- 
tion. The  ruins  of  its  feudal  castle  rise 
above  it  on  the  magnificent  mass  of 
rock  round  which  the  city  is  built. 
The  view  from  the  castle  is  most  ex- 
tensive, commanding  the  rich  scenery 
of  the  valleys  of  the  Coscile  and  Crati. 
The  picturesque  Roman  tower  is  said 
to  have  been  the  place  from  which  the 
stone  was  thrown  which  killed  T. 
Annius  Milot  who  was  besieging  the 
city  in  the  cause  of  Pompey,  and  whose 
name  is  better  known  by  Cicero's  ora- 
tion in  his  defence.  It  is  still  called 
Torre  di  Milo.  The  village  of  Civita, 
however,  an  Albauian  colony,  on  the  1. 
of  the  road  from  Castrovillari,  soon 
after  passing  Porcile,  is  considered  by 
some  to  mark  the  real  site  of  Cosa,  on 
account  of  some  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  near  it. 

From  Cassano  a  road  proceeds  S. 
to  Spezzano  Albanese  (4348  Inhab.),  on 
the  post-road,  from  Naples.  It  contains 
a  tolerable  osteria.  There  is  a  fair  road 
(22  m.)  from  Spezzano  to  Rossano.) 

A  good  road  (10  m.)  leads  from 
Cassano  through  Porcile  and  Prasci- 
neto  Castrovillari  (Kte.  155). 

From  Buffaloria  di  Cassano  the 
railway  follows  the  valley  of  the 
Coscilcy  the  ancient  Sybaru,  which  it 
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crosses  near  its  junction  with  the  Crati, 
( Crathis.)  The  Sybaris  was  celebrated 
by  the  ancient  poets  tbr  the  power  of 
making  horses  shy,  and  of  rendering 
men  who  bathed  in  it  vigorous ;  and  the 
Crathis  for  tiowing  over  golden  sands, 
and  for  the  property  of  giving  a  yellow 
colour  to  the  hair  of  those  who  bathed 
in  it: 

'O  $av9tkv  \a(rap  vvi><rtrittiv 
Kpatfic  laleaif  irrfyal<ri  rptyov 
EvavSfidy  r  oA/Si££m'  yav—Ev&.  Troad. 

The  plain  on  our  1.,  near  the  junction 
of  the  two  rivers,  before  we  cross  the 
Coscile,  between  Lauropoli,  Doria,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Crati,  was  probably 
the  site  of  the  ancient 

Sybaris,  founded  B.C.  720,  by  the 
Acheeaus  and  Trcezenians,  on  the  river 
of  the  same  name*  Nothing  now  re- 
mains which  the  classical  tourist  can 
regard  as  a  relic  of  that  luxurious  city. 
Many  antiquaries,  however,  have  fixed 
its  position  on  the  plain  which  lies 
between  the  Coscile  and  the  Crati, 
before  they  form  their  junction,  about 
5  m.  from  the  sea ;  but,  from  the  mode 
of  its  destruction,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
actual  site  of  the  city  will  ever  be  satis- 
factorily determined.  When  Sybaris  was 
in  its  full  prosperity,  it  counted  25  towns 
upon  this  coast  among  its  dependencies, 
and  brought  300,000  men  into  the  field 
in  the  war  with  the  Crotoniats  B.C.  510. 
Sybaris  was  taken  by  the  Crotoniats, 
who  entirely  destroyed  it  by  turning 
over  the  ruins  the  waters  of  the  Crathis, 
which  formerly  ran  at  some  distance 
from  it. 

On  the  1.  bank  of  the  Crati,  about 
7  m.  inland  from  the  supposed  site  of 
Sybaris,  is  Terra  Nova  (2605  Inhab.), 
near  which,  near  a  spot  called  Surrione, 
between  it  and  Spezzano,  where  nume- 
rous coins  have  been  found,  on  the  W., 
are  some  ruins  supposed  to  mark  the 
site  of 

Thurii*  a  city,  founded  b»c.  443,  by 
the  fugitive  Sybarites,  67  vears  after 
Sybaris  had  been  destroyed,  with  the 
support  of  a  body  of  Athenian  colonists 
sent  out  by  Pericles,  among  whom  were 
the  historian  Herodotus  and  the  orator 
Ly»ia*.   Fresh  colonists  having  poured 


'  in  from  all  quarters  of  Greece,  disputes 
,  arose  between  them  and  the  Athenians, 
t  which  were  at  length  allayed  in  the 
year  413  b.c.  by  the  Delphic  oracle 
declaring  it  to  be  a  colony  of  Apollo. 
Charondas  subsequently  endowed  it 
with  a  constitution,  and  it  became  fa- 
mous for  its  annals.  It  surrendered, 
b.c.  280,  to  the  Romans,  who,  iu  b.c. 
1 94,  made  it  a  colony  under  the  name 
of  Copia.  The  coins  of  Thurii  are 
numerous,  and  of  great  beauty  and 
variety. 

The  railway  crosses  the  Crati,  and 
proceeds  through  a  country  abounding 
in  oaks  and  olive-trees,  to 

15  Kil.  Corigliano  Stat.  2  m.  from 
Corigliano  (10,572  Inhab.),  on  the  road 
from  Castrovillari  to  Rossano,  beauti- 
fully situated  4  m.  from  the  shore,  on 
a  steep  eminence  in  the  form  of  an 
amphitheatre,  surmounted  by  a  fine 
feudal  castle  commanding  magnificent 
views.  The  base  of  the  hill  is  covered 
with  orange  and  lemon  groves,  among 
which  are  the  villas  of  the  rtsident  pro- 
prietors. It  is  supplied  with  water  by 
an  aqueduct  which  crosses  the  principal 
street,  and  may  be  traced  for  a  consider- 
able distance  round  the  hill.  It  contains 
several  manufactories  of  liquorice-juice, 
of  which  the  largest  belongs  to  baron 
Compagna,  and  is  a  depot  for  the 
timber  collected  from  La  Sila.  The 
mountains  arouud  it  used  to  produce  the 
finest  manna  in  Calabria,  but  the  collec- 
tion of  manna  a6  a  branch  of  industry 
has  long  since  ceased,  and  Mr.  D. 
Han  bury,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
British  Pharmaceutical  Conference  at 
Brighton  in  1872,  stated  that  during 
a  journey  through  Calabria  in  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  had  been  able 
to  procure  only  the  smallest  quantity, 
and  had  b.jen  everywhere  informed  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  manna  trees 
(ime'Ji)  had  quite  ceased,  and  the 
tapping  of  the  6tem  for  manna  been  for- 
bidden by  the  government  The  castle 
is  a  square  building,  flanked  with 
massive  towers  and  surrounded  by  a 
deep  trench,  having  altogether  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  small  citadel.  Leaving 
the  Corigliano  Station,  we  cross  sever" 
torrents,  and  reach 
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11  Kil.  Rossano  Stat,  2  m.  from 
the  shore  and  4  miles  from  Rossano 
(14,881  Inhab.),  the  Koscianum  of 
Procopius,  an  archiepiscopal  city 
situated  on  a  rocky  eminence  on  the 
rt.  of  the  road.  It  is  the  birth- 
place of  S.  Nilus,  whose  history  is 
recorded  in  the  paintings  of  JJome- 
nichino  at  Grotta  Ferrata,  near  Rome. 
Near  the  city  are  some  alabaster  and 
marble  quarries.  Rossano  will  be  the 
most  convenient  point  from  which  the 
picturesque  and  hitherto  almost  uu- 
visited  district  of  La  Sila  can  be 
reached  (p.  406).  The  Peirano-Dano- 
varo  mail  steamers  call  at  the  Marina 
di  Rossano  on  Thursdays  in  coming 
from  Ancona  to  Naples,  and  in  going 
to  Ancona  on  Saturdays. 

The  railway  follows  the  bend  of  the 
shore,  and  after  crossing  the  Trionto, 
the  ancient  Truens,  which  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  the  Sybarites,  reaches 

11  Kil.  Mirto  Crosia  Stat. 

After  which  we  leave  on  the  1.  Capo 
del  Trionto,  the  southern  extremity  of 
a  magnificent  gulf,  which  stretches  to 
Capo  Spulico,  the  promontory  that 
makes  such '  a  fine  feature  in  all  the 
landscapes  of  the  coast. 

5  Kil.  S.  Giacomo  Calopezzati  Stat., 
near  a  village  (1357  Inhab.)  of  that 
name  on  a  hill  on  the  r. 

9  Kil.  Campana  Stat.  (2247  Inhab.) 

6  Kil.  Cariati  Stat.  I  m.  from  Cariati 
(3439  Inhab.),  a  miserable  place,  though 
the  seat  of  a  bishop,  situated  on  a  hill, 
5  m.  E.  of  Punta  Fiumenica.  The  ascent 
to  it  is  steep,  and  the  town  is  eutered  by 
a  gate  and  drawbridge.  At  the  ex- 
tremity  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of 
its  baronial  castle.  During  the  war 
with  France  it  was  pillaged  by  a  band 
of  brigands  under  Fra  Diavolo. 

Here  the  railway  ends  at  present  (July 
1873),  and  the  tourist  must  proceed  to 
Catauzaro,  and  thence  to  Mooasterace, 
along  a  via  naturale,  either  on  horse* 
back  or  in  a  small  country  boat  At 
Monasterace  the  rlv.  is  again  reached. 

Crossing  the  Fiumenica,  the  road 
follows  the  curve  of  the  shore,  leav- 
ing on  its  rt.  Crucoli  and  its  castle, 


beautifully  situated  among  luxuriant 
plantations  in  which  the  manna-ash 
abounds.  There  is  a  ruined  Gothic 
ch.  The  bay  terminates  in  the  Punta 
dell*  Alice,  the  ancient  promontory  of 
Crimissa,  on  which  stood  the  temple 
built  by  Philoctetes,  and  dedicated  to 
Apollo  Aleeus,  in  which  he  suspended 
the  bow  and  arrows  of  Hercules,  and  in 
which  his  own  tomb  appears  also,  from 
the  description  of  Lycophron,  to  have 
been  placed.  The  city  of  Crimissa, 
which  he  is  also  said  to  have  founded 
after  the  siege  of  Troy,  is  supposed  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern 

10  m.  Cirb,  2  m.  on  rt.  of  road  (5038 
Inhab.),  placed  on  a  lofty  hill  over- 
looking the  promontory  of  Alice.  Here 
was  bo-*n  Gigli,  the  astronomer,  who, 
under  Gregory  XIII.,  contributed 
mainly  to  the  revision  of  the  Calen- 
dar. The  via  crosses  the  Lipnda,  and 
proceeds  S.,  leaving  Melissa  (1701  In- 
hab.), another  picturesque  village  ou  an 
eminence,  on  the  rt  Beyond  Torre  di 
Melissa,  ou  the  shore,  a  statiou  of  the 
doganieri,  is 

7  m.  Strongoli  (2859  Inhab.),  a  small 
town  ouavery  steep  and  barren  elevation 
above  the  road,  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Petilia,  mentioned  by  Virgil  as 
one  of  the  cities  founded  by  Philoc- 
tetes:— 

Hie  ilia  dads  Melfboei 
Parva  Phlloctete  subnixa  Petilla  muro. 

J&n.  m.  401. 

In  the  2nd  Punic  war  it  was  besieged 
by  Hannibal,  and  is  celebrated  bv  the 
Latin  historians  for  its  constant  fidelity 
to  the  Romans.  Strongoli  was  burnt  by- 
General  Regnier  in  1806.  It  now  con- 
tains some  good  houses.  On  the  out- 
side of  the  cathedral  are  two  Roman 
inscriptions,  affording  additional  evi- 
dence of  this  being  the  site  of  Petilia. 

A  steep  descent  from  Strongoli  leads 
to  the  plain  of  the  broad  and  rapid  Aefo, 
the  Neathusof  Theocritus,  in  which  the 
captive  Trojan  women  are  said  to  have 
set  fire  to  the  Grecian  fleet,  in  order  to 
compel  their  conquerors  to  desist  from 
further  wanderings.  This  tradition, 
which  gave  name  to  the  river,  supplied 
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Virgil  with  the  well-known  incident  de- 
scribed in  the  5th  book  of  the  Mneid. 
The  road  between  the  Neto  and  Cotrone 
passes  several  salt  marshes  on  the  barren 
shore,  and  crosses  the  Eraso,  now  little 
better  than  a  stagnant  ditch,  and  so 
choked  with  weeds  that  it  is  difficult  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  <£sarus  of  Theo- 
critus, who  makes  it  the  scene  of  many 
of  his  Bucolics.  The  banks  are  pro- 
fusely covered  with  the  sweet  pea  in  a 
wild  state,  remarkable  for  its  fragrance 
and  varied  colours. 

12  m.  Cotrone  (7711  Inhab. — Inn, 
Giglio  cFOro,  very  primitive),  a  forti- 
fied town,  built  on  a  point  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  sea.  Under  the  name 
of  Croton  or  Crotona,  it  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Magna  Graecia. 
It  was  founded  by  the  Achseans  b.c. 
710,  and  obtained  its  name,  according 
to  the  traditions  of  the  poets,  from  the 
hero  Croton : — 

Nee  procul  hinc  turoulum,  sub  quo  sacrata  Cro- 

tonis 
Ossti  tegebat  humus,  jussaque  ibi  moenia  terra 
Cundidit;  et  nomen  tumulati  traxit  in  urbem. 

Ovid.  Met.  xv.  55. 

The  climate  was  supposed  to  have  pe- 
culiar influence  in  producing  strength 
and  beauty  of  form.  Milo  and  many  of 
the  other  celebrated  wrestlers  at  the 
Olympic  games  were  natives  of  Crotona. 
Its  fame  as  the  residence  of  Pythagoras 
and  the  principal  seat  of  his  school  of 
philosophy,  contributed  to  raise  its  cele- 
brity to  the  highest  point.  It  had  also 
a  famous  school  of  medicine,  and  was 
the  birthplace  of  Alcmseon,  to  whom 
the  introduction  of  the  study  of  human 
anatomy  is  ascribed,  and  of  Demo- 
cedes,  the  physician  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  Pythagoras  formed  here  his 
celebrated  league,  b,c.  540;  and  B.C. 
510  the  city  had  become  so  powerful 
that  it  brought  100,000  men  into  the 
field  against  the  Sybarites,  who,  although 
three  times  as  numerous,  were  defeated, 
and  Sybaris  was  destroyed.  The  re- 
public declined  rapidly  after  the  vic- 
tory over  Sybaris,  and  a  few  years  later 
130,000  Crotoniats  were  completely  de- 
feated at  the  river  Sagras  by  10,000 
Locrians.  Agathocles  in  b.c.  299  made 
himself  master  of  Crotona,  which  ap- 


pears to  have  been  finally  ruined  in  the 
war  with  Pyrrhus.  In  ecclesiastical 
history  Crotona  ranks  as  one  of  the 
earliest  Christian  bishoprics;  indeed  the 
local  historians  assert  that  its  first  bishop 
was  Dion)  si  us  the  Areopagite.  Cotrone 
is  well  known  to  numismatists  for  the 
Greek  coins  found  in  its  vicinity ;  they 
are  of  the  finest  epoch  of  art,  and 
include  several  containing  the  rare 
head  of  Juno  Lucina.  There  are  still 
remaining  some  interesting  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls  of  Croton. 

The  modern  town  is  the  chief  place 
of  a  district  and  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
Its  castle  and  fortifications  were  erected 
by  Charles  V.  The  small  harbour  is  pro- 
tected by  a  mole  constructed  with  the 
materials  of  the  Temple  of  Juno  on  the 
Lacinian  Promontory.  After  the  battle 
of  Maidain  1806,  Cotrone  surrendered  to 
the  English.  But  as  soon  as  the  French 
under  Massena  re-entered  Calabria,  after 
the  British  forces  had  retired  to  Sicily, 
Cotrone  was  besieged  by  them,  aiid 
defended  by  a  party  of  the  then  called 
brigand  army,  who  maintained  the  siege 
until  their  provisions  began  to  fail, 
when  they  managed  to  effect  their 
escape  during  the  night  to  an  English 
frigate  that  was  cruising  off  the  shore, 
and  on  the  following  day  the  French- 
marched  into  the  abandoned  castle. 

The  Peirano-Danovaro  Co.'s  mail 
steamers  call  off  Cotrone  on  Saturdays 
on  their  way  from  Naples  to  Ancoua  ; 
and  on  Thursdays  on  their  way  back 
from  Ancona. 

A  carriage- road  from  Cotrone  to 
Catanzaro  is  projected  to  replace  the 
only  present  means  of  communicatiou 
between  these  towns — a  via  naturale. 

A  great  deal  of  liquorice-root  is 
grown  in  this  part  of  Calabria,  from 
which  the  juice  or  paste  is  extracted. 
The  liquorice-plant  is  cultivated  at  the 
same  time  and  in  the  same  fields  as 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  with  the 
growth  of  which  its  underground  ve- 
getation does  not  appear  to  interfere. 
Orange  and  olive  trees  grow  with 
luxuriance  about  Cotrone,  the  fruit  of 
the  former  being  carried  in  great  quan- 
tities to  Taranto,  and  from  thence  ex- 
ported to  the  Black  Sea,  where  they 
are  known  as  oranges  of  the  latter  city. 
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6  m.  S.E.  of  Cotrone  is  the  Lacinian 
Promontory,  now  Capo  delle  Colonne,  or 
Capo  Nau,  on  -which  stood  the  cele- 
brated Temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  men- 
tioned by  many  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
poets,  and  founded,  it  was  supposed,  by 
Hercules. 

Hinc  sfnus  Herculei,  b!  vera  est  fama,  Tarenti 
Cernitur.    Attollit  se  Diva  Lacinia  contra, 
Caulonisque  arces,  et  navifragum  Scylacjenm, 

JEn.  in.  551. 

Its  shrines  were  enriched  by  offerings 
from  all  parts  of  Magna  Graecia,  and 
adorned  by  the  pencil  of  Zeuxis  with  a 
picture  of  Helen,  for  the  execution  of 
which  he  was  allowed  to  select  as  his 
models  five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins 
in  the  city. 

K,  se  fosse  costei  stata  a  Crotone, 
Quando  Zeugi  1*  imagine  far  volse, 
Che.  por  dovea  nel  Tempio  di  Giunone, 
K  tante  belle  nude  insieme  accolse, 
K  che  per  una  fame  in  perfezione, 
I)a  cbi  una  parte,  da  chi  un'  altra  tolae, 
Non  avea  da  torre  altra  che  costei ; 
Che  tutte  le  bellezze  eranu  in  lei. 

Ariosto,  xi.  71. 

So  great  was  the  sanctity  of  this  tem- 
ple, that  it  was  respected  by  Pyrrhus 
and  by  Hannibal,  who  is  said  by  Po- 
lybius  to  have  recorded  his  victories 
on  its  walls  in  Greek  and  Punic  cha- 
racters. 

One  of  the  columns  of  this  magnifi- 
cent temple  is  still  standing.  It  is  of 
the  early  Doric  style,  26  ft.  high ;  re- 
mains of  walls  are  traceable  around  it, 
and  judicious  excavations  would  pro- 
bably be  productive  of  more  extensive 
discoveries. 

S.W.  of  this  promontory  are  Capo 
delle  Cimiti,  Capo  Rizzuto,  and  Capo 
Castella,  the  three  capes  which  Strabo 
describes  as  the  Iupygnm  triapromon- 
toria.  Close  to  them  was  an  island,  which 
has  disappeared,  and  which  the  Italian 
geographers  suppose  to  be  Ogygia,  the 
island  of  Calypso,  described  by' Homer 
as  where  Ulysses  was  so  long  detained. 
4  m.  N.  of  Capo  Rizzuto,  on  a  rising 
ground,  is  the  town  of  lsola  (2578  In- 
hab.),  where  lives  one  of  the  wealthiest 
of  Italian  landowners,  Baron  Baracco, 
a  Senator. 

From  Cotrone  to  the  river  Tacina  the 


road  proceeds  inland,  crossing  the  lapy- 
gian  promontory.  The  country  over 
which  it  passes  is  desolate  and  unin- 
teresting. 

10  Cutro  (3586  Inhab.),  situated  on 
highground  overlooking  the  course  of 
the  Tacina,  the  Taryines,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Squill  ace.  The  descent  from  Cutro 
to  the  sea-shore  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  gulf  as  far  S.  as  the  Punta 
di  Stilo.  The  road  skirts  the  N.  shores 
of  the  gulf  through  a  well-cultivated 
country,  enlivened  with  numerous  farm- 
houses. It  crosses  the  Crocchio,  the 
Arocho  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
passes  several  villages,  picturesquely 
placed  on  the  hills  which  bound  the 
gulf.  At  Petri  zzi  the  road  crosses  the 
Simmari,  the  ancient  Semirus,  and  the 
Alii,  near  their  mouths,  and  afterwards 
reaches  the  Marina  of  Catanzaro,  near 
where  the  Corace  enters  the  sea  :  from 
here  a  road  of  5  m.  along  the  Fiumarella 
leads  inland  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea  to 

30  m.  Catanzaro.  (Rte.  1550 
The  classical  tourist  will  not  find 
many  objects  of  interest  on  the  S.E. 
coast  of  Calabria  Ulteriore  I.,  with  the 
exception  of  the  souvenirs  of  Cavlonia 
and  Locri ;  but  the  traveller  and 
the  artist  who  feel  an  interest  in  the 
researches  of  classical  geography,  and 
in  a  district  rendered  celebrated  by 
Pindar,  will  submit  to  the  inconve- 
niences of  the  journey. 

Leaving  Catanzaro,  the  road  descends 
the  valley  to  the  sea-shore,  passing,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Corace,  the  Marina,  or 
small  port  of  Catanzaro.  The  Peirano- 
Danovaro  Co.'s  mail  steamers  call  here 
every  Saturday  on  their  way  from 
to  Naples  Ancona,  and  on  Thursdays 
on  their  return.  Beyond  the  river  is 
a  large  brick  building,  of  which  nothing 
is  known. 

12  m.  Squillace  (3046  Inhab.),  placed 
on  an  almost  inaccessible  rock,  nearly 
opposite  the  lofty  Monte  Muscia,  which 
advances  into  the  sea  in  the  bold  and 
precipitous  promontory  from  which  the 
town  derived  the  name  of  Navifragum 
Scylacceum.    The  modern  town,  which 
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gives  its  name  to  the  gulf,  is  the  seat  of 
a  bishop.  Near  it  is  Stallitti  (2206  In- 
hab.),  a  village  picturesquely  placed 
on  the  opposite  summit  of  Monte  Mot- 
cia,  which  from  it  is  called  Coesia  di 
Stallatti,  and  commanding  magnifi- 
cent views  across  the  isthmus.  Squil- 
lace  was  the  birthplace  of  Marcus 
Aurelius  Cassiodorus,  the  minister  of 
Theodoric,  and  author  of  the  History  of 
the  Goths,  who  attained  the  consular 
dignity  a.d.  514,  and  retired  from  public 
life  in  the  reign  of  Vitiges,  to  found  a 
monastery  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  town.  During  his  latter  years 
he  wrote  his  Commentaries  on  the  Acts, 
Epistles,  and  Revelation.  He  died  in 
his  monastery  about  a.d.  560,  at  the  age 
of  nearly  100. 

3  m.  Montauro  (1798  Inhab.),  a  vil 
lage  on  the  rt.,  near  which  are  the  ruins 
of  a  monastery  founded  by  the  Normans, 
and  destroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1 7*3. 
The  road  is  extremely  steep  in  many 
parts.  It  descends  from  the  hills  to- 
wards the  sea,  leaving  on  the  rt.  several 
villages,  and  follows  the  shore,  crossing 
some  torrents,  to 

6  m.  Snverato  (1070  Inhab.),  a  village 
between  the  stream  of  that  name  and  the 
Ancinale.  The  former  flows  through 
a  very  beautiful  country  from  the  high 
range  of  hills  behind  the  villages  of 
S.  Vxto  (3032  Inhab.),  and  Chiara- 
valle (3927  Inhab.).  The  Ancinale,  the 
C(Bcinu8  of  Pliny,  is  crossed  below 
Satriano  (2406  Inhab.);  a  road  in 
progress  from  Soverato  to  Pizzo  on  the 
Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  passing  by  Chiara- 
valle  and  S.  Nicola.  The  road  now 
becomes  uninteresting  and  monotonous, 
passing  several  torrents  from  the  lofty 
range  of  Monte  Portella  and  the  Costa 
delta  Guardia,  on  whose  slopes  are  seen 
Davoli  (3146  Inhab.),  5.  Andrea  (3553 
Inhab.),  Isca  (2257  Inhab.),  &c.  &c. 

8  m.  Badolato  (3938  Inhab.),  on  the 
rt.,  S.  of  which  are  Santa  Cristina  and 
G uardavalle  {S56\  Inhab.),  at  some  dis- 
tance on  the  hills  overlooking  the  sea. 
The  river  which  divides  Calabria  Ulte- 
riore  II.  from  Calabria  Ulteriorel.  is  the 
Asri,  considered  to  be  the  Helleporus, 


on  whose  rt.  bank  theCrotoniats  and  the 
allied  Greeks  were  defeated  by  Dio- 
nysius  the  elder. 

7  m.  Monasterace  Stat.  (1174  In- 
hab.), on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Assi. 
Here  we  meet  the  railway,  which  con- 
tinues along  the  coast  to  Reggio.  One 
train  daily  in  5£  hours,  another  train 
from  Koccella  in  5  hours. 

Soon  after  leaving  the  station  of 
Monasterace  we  enter  the  valley  of 
the  Stillaro,  remarkable  in  many  parts 
for  its  beauty.  At  the  distance  of  about 
6  m.  from  the  shore  is 

Stilo  (-2684  Inhab.),  picturesquely 
built  in  terraces  below  perpendicular 
orecipices.  It  is  a  clean  and  thriving 
place,  with  several  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  a  general  aspect  of  comfort. 
It  is  entered  by  a  mediseval  gate  with 
two  round  towers.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stilo  are  iron-mines,  by  which 
the  government  foundries  of  La  Mon- 
giana  were  formerly  supplied,  the  prin- 
cipal being  about  Fabrizia,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Alaro.  Near  Stilo  is  a 
small  square  brick  ch.  with  a  central 
cupola  supported  by  marble  columns, 
and  4  smaller  cupolas  at  the  angles.  Its 
style  shows  that  it  can  be  referred  to 
the  Lower  Greek  Empire.  After  cross-  * 
ing  the  Hillaro  is 

7  kil.  Biace  Stat,  the  village  (1577 
Inhab.)  is  on  a  hill  on  the  rt.  On  the 
shore,  2  m.  off,  is  the  Punta  di  Stilo, 
the  Promontorium  Cocinthttm  of  Poly- 
bius.  Following  the  shore,  the  line 
crosses  the  Alaro,  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Sagrus,  and  reaches 

8  kil.  Caulonia  Stat.  The  town 
(10,125  Inhab.),  formerly  called  Caste!- 
vetere,  is  2  m.  on  rt.,  and  is  supposed  to 
mark  the  site  of 

Caulonia,  an  Achaean  colony.  It  is 
believed,  however,  that  further  re* 
searches  would  discover  on  the  1.  bank 
of  the  Alaro  a  site  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  descriptions  of  ancient 
geographers.  At  Calamona,  3  m.  from 
Caulonia  and  1  from  the  sea,  sepulchral 
coins  and  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
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covered.  Caulonia  was  the  first  place 
where  Pythagoras  sought  refuge  after 
his  expulsion  from  Crotona.  After  the 
defeat  of  the  allies  b.c.  387,  at  the  river 
Helorus,  or  Helleporus,  Caulouia  sur- 
rendered to  D  tony  si  us,  and  from  that 
time  it  never  recovered  its  former 
power,  till  it  was  ruined  during  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  by  a  body  of  Cam- 
panian  mercenaries  in  the  Roman  ser- 
vice. The  Alaro  is  memorable  for  the 
defeat  of  130.000  Crotoniats  by  10,000 
Locrians.  The  result  of  this  battle  was 
so  unexpected,  that  it  gave  rise  to  the 

proverb  aA.fj4iVrE£<e  tu*  W)  'Xxyoeu 

After  crossing  a  small  stream,  we 
reach 

5  Kil.  Roccella  Stat.,  the  town 
(6278  Inhab.)  in  a  picturesque  situation 
near  the  sea  on  the  1.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Ovid,  under  the  name  of  Romechium, 
in  the  voyage  of  the  Epidaurian  serpent. 

On  leaving  it,  the  line  crosses  the 
Calamizza,  one  of  the  numerous  6mall 
streams  which  fall  into  the  sea  along 
this  coast,  before  reaching 

8  Kil.  Gioiosa  Stat,  a  town  (8488  In- 
hab.), 2  m.  off  on  the  rt.- 

On  the  hills  on  the  rt.  are  seen  Mar- 
tone  (1740  Inhab.),  S.  Giovanni  (1590 
Inhab.),  Mammola  (7804),  and  Grot- 
teria  ( 5223).  A  fter  crossing  the  Locano, 
the  ancient  Locanus,  we  come  to 

4  kil.  Siderno  Stat.,  2  m.  from  it,  on 
the  hills  is  the  town  (8130  Inhab.). 
The  Novito,  the  Butkronus  of  Livy,  is 
crossed  before  reaching 

5  kil.  Gerace  Stat.  The  town, 
(7257  Inhab— /mi,  indifferent),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the  upper 
slopes  of  the  lofty  mountains  which 
here  extend  from  the  great  backbone 
of  the  Apennines  into  the  sea.  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  a  place  of  great 
strength,  hut  frequent  earthquakes,  and 
particularly  that  of  1783,  have  reduced 
its  citadel  to  ruins.  The  cathedral, 
originally  a  Gothic  building,  was  also 
overwhelmed  by  the  same  catastrophe ; 
but  several  columns  are  still  preserved 
which  show  that  it  was  built  with  the 
remains  -of  ancient  temples.      Gerace 


has  thriving  silk-works,  and  some  of 

its  buildings  are  of  good  architecture, 

i  retaining    many    marks  of   Saracenic 

]  origin.     Its  wines  are  in  repute,  parti- 

cularly  a  white  sweet  one,  called  Greco 

I  di  Gerace,    In  the  neighbourhood  are 

mineral    springs.      Gerace  sprung  up 

from  the  ruins,  close  to  which  the  rly. 

passes  to 

Locri  Epizephyriij  one  of  the  most 
ancient  cities  of  Magna  Graecia,  cele- 
brated in  the  verses  of  Pindar,  and  for 
its  association  with  its  great  legislator 
Zaleukus  (B.C.  664).  It  was  founded  by 
a  colony  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  according 
to  the  Greek  tradition,  about  683  years 
b.c.  Pindar,  in  the  Second  Pythian  Ode, 
commemorates  the  services  rendered  to 
the  city  by  Hiero  King  of  Syracuse, 
in  having  deterred  Anaxilaus  King  of 
Rhegium  from  the  war  with  which  he 
had  threatened  it,  and  in  having  thereby 
enabled  the  Locrian  maiden  to  sing  her 
melodies  in  happy  security  before  her 
door.  Both  Pindar,  in  the  1 1th  Olympic 
Ode,  and  Demosthenes,  praise  the  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens  to  strangers,  their 
skill  in  all  the  arts  of  civilized  life, 
their  wisdom,  their  love  of  justice,  and 
their  prowess  in  war : — 

KoafJLOv  ciri  <rr«j>avu>  ypvereas  eAat'af 
'  ASvfJLcXrj  k«Ao£t}0-u>,  ritiv  'Eiri- 

£e<t>vpu0V  AoKpwv  yeveav  aArywv. 
*Ep0a  <7vyjrMjuLa£ar',  eyyvaao/u.ai 
M17  fi.iv,  i»  Mourai,  tfrvyofcvov  crrparbv, 
MjJS*  ajreiparov  kolJuov, 
*A.Kp6<ro$ov  Si  teal  aix^iarhv,  d<pi£e<r0at. 

The  existing  ruins  are  not  impor- 
tant. They  are  about  5  m.  from 
Gerace.  near  the  sea-coast,  at  Torre  di 
Gerace,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tre- 
dita,  ami  consist  of  the  basement  of 
a  Doric  temple,  and  considerable  ves- 
tiges of  the  walls,  which  can  be  traced 
for  nearly  2  m.  in  length  and  I  iu 
breadth,  extending  from  the  shore  to  the 
first  heights,  upon  which  probably  the 
arx  stood.  A  few  years  ago  many  gold 
coins  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  cast  in- 
stead of  being  struck,  and  more  recently 
a  collection  of  silver  tetradrachms  of 
Pyrrhns,  were  found  near  here.  They 
are  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the 
money -chest  of  Alexander,  King  of 
Epirus,  who  was  defeated  at  Pandosia, 
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now  Mendocino.  Coins  bearing  the 
epigraph  of  Locri  have  also  been  found 
at  Gerace,  and  many  of  the  architec- 
tural remains  bear  a  decidedly  Greek 
character;  but  the  Latin  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered,  and  nu- 
merous Roman  constructions  which  are 
still  to  be  traced,  show  that  a  Roman 
city  subsequently  occupied  the  site. 

[A.  bridle-road  leads  from  Gerace 
over  the  Aspromoute  by  the  Passu  del 
Mercante.  to  Casalnuovo.  The  scenery 
of  the  pass  is  very  grand,  combining 
the  richest  forest  scenery  with  the 
wild  glens  of  the  rocky  mountains 
through  which  the  road  is  carried.  The 
highest  part  of  the  ascent  from  Gerace 
is  particularly  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
tensive and  magnificent  views.  Both 
seas  are  visible  from  this  summit  and 
the  road  descends  on  the  western  side 
through  very  imposing  scenery,  over- 
looking the  gulf  of  Gioia,  and  com- 
manding a  view  which  extends  in  fine 
weather  to  the  Li  pari  islands,  to 

18  m.  Cittanuovo  (1117  Inhab.),  finely 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and 
sufficiently  high  above  the  plain  to  be 
free  from  malaria.  It  was  totally  de 
stroyed  by  the  earthquake  of  1783,  and 
was  almost  entirely  rebuilt  of  wood. 
From  Cittanuovo  the  distance  to  Gioia 
is  18  m. ;  the  traveller  may  join  the 
high  road  to  Reggio  at  Gioia.] 

From  Gerace  to  Capo  Spartivento, 
and  thence  to  Reggio  the  rail,  follow 9 
the  sea-shore.  The  country  and  the  vil- 
lages we  pass  present  little  classical  in- 
terest, but  are  highly  picturesque, 
having  the  bold  ridges  of  the  Aspro* 
montc  on  the  rt.  all  the  way. 

On  leaving  Gerace  the  line  crosses 
the  Merico,  leaving  on  the  1.  the  ruins 
of  Locri,  and  on  the  hills  on  the  r. 
the  villages  of  Postiglione,  St.  Ilaria, 
Condovianni  and  Bombili,  and,  after 
crossing  the  Petito,  brings  us  to 

8  kil.  Ardore  Stat.  2  m.  from  the  town 
(5141  Inhab.),  on  a  hill  amidst  vineyards 
and  orchards.  Crossing  the  broad 
valley  that  intervenes,  the  line  reaches 


4  kil.  Bovalino  Stat.  (2644  Inhab.) 
the  village  picturesquely  situated  on  a 
high  hill. 

[A  path  of  5  m.  ascends  from 
Bovalino  to  &  Luca  ( 1 1>05  Inhab.,  a 
village  where  guides  can  be  hired  to 
visit  &  Maria  de'  Polsi.  This 
monastery  is  placed  below  Montalto, 
the  highest  peak  of  the  Aspromonte, 
and  is  only  remarkable  for  the  striking 
character  of  the  scenery  round  it.  The 
path  to  it  from  S.  Luca,  owing  to  the 
numerous  windings  in  crossing  the 
ridge  of  La  Serra,  is  about  8  m.  The 
monastery,  a  substantial  square  build- 
ing, said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Normans,  is  completely  surrounded  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  mountains,  which 
rise  perpendicularly  on  the  W.  side 
in  a  succession  of  enormous  buttresses, 
from  which  a  small  torrent  tumbles 
foaming  on  the  rt.  of  the  building.  These 
mountains  are  clothed  with  fine  ancient 
forests  of  chestnut,  ilex,  oak,  and  a  par- 
ticular variety  of  pine  of  great  beauty, 
the  Pinus  Jjiricio  Calabra.  For  several 
months  of  the  year  the  monks  are  snowed 
up  and  shut  out  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.] 

Crossing  several  streams  we  come  to 

7   kil.  Bianconuovo  Stat.  2  m.  from 

Bianco  (1931  Inhab.)  on  a  narrow  ridge 

of  white  chalk.    The  line  goes  through 

olive  plantations,  leaving  on  the  1. 

Capo  Bruzzano,  the  Zephyriin  pro- 
montory from  which  Locri  derived 
the  appellation  of  Epizephyrii. 
Farther  on  we  pass  on  the  r.  Bruzzano 
(1407  Inhab.)  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
rock  rising  out  of  the  plain.  It  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  Saracens  in  the 
11th  cent.  Crossing  a  stream,  we  see 
1  m.  off  Statii  (1378  Inhab.)  in  a  pic- 
turesque situation,  with*  its  houses 
and  churches  growing,  as  it  were,  out 
of  solitary  rocks.  The  line  skirts  a 
marshy,  low  ground  before  reaching 


15  kil.  Brancaleone  Stat,  a  village 
(1323  Inhab.)  on  a  hill  I  m.  from  4he 
sea,  where  Greek  was  still  spoken  at 
the  beginning  of  this  centy.  Following 
the  shore,  we  leave  on  the  1. 
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Capo  Spartioento,  the  Promontorium 
Herculis.  Between  this  and  Capo  dell' 
Armi,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
shore,  situated  on  offshoots  of  the 
Aspromonte,  and  of  difficult  access,  are 
several  villages  in  which  the  Greek 
language  is  still  spoken.  They  can  be 
visited  without  much  difficulty  from 
Re?gio  in  3  or  4  days,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary beauty  of  the  scenery,  com- 
bined with  the  interest  that  attaches  to 
these  last  remnants  of  Hellenism  in  this 
extreme  and  remote  corner  of  Italy,  will 
compensate  for  the  discomforts  which 
may  be  experienced  on  the  expedition. 

13  kil.  Pate**  Stat.  2  m.  from  the 
village  of  Palizzi(>087  I nhab.), prettily 
situated  at  the  base  of  two  perpendicular 
barren  rocks,  perched  on  the  summit 
of  the  highest  of  which  stand  the  ruins 
of  its  former  castle.  1  m.  £.  is  the 
insignificant  village  of 

Pietrapennata,  on  a  hill  surrounded 
by  the  most  beautiful  forests,  with  the 
finest  view  conceivable  of  sea  and  moun- 
tains, and  made  familiar  by  the  draw- 
ings of  Mr.  Lear.  From  Pietrapennata 
a  path  of  6  m.  descends  to  the  sea-shore 
at  Capo  Spartivento. 

Crossing  the  stream  Daria,  we  reach 
5  kil.  Bova  Stat,  near  the  Marina  di 
Bova,  a  rising  village  at  the  seaside, 
5  m.  from  Bova  (3438  Inhab.),  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  picturesquely  placed  on  a 
high  mountain  on  the  rt.  At  Bova  as 
well  as  at  Condofnri,  and  other  villages 
near  it,  Greek  is  still  spoken  by  the 
people,  but  is  gradually  disappearing. 
The  local  antiquaries  maintain  that 
Bova  is  an  ancient  settlement,  and  that 
its  inhabitants  may  be  regarded  as  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  Locrians  or 
Rhegians.  Of  late  years  Bova  has  been 
losing  its  importance  by  the  removal  of 
the  bishop's  residence  and  several  of 
the  public  offices  and  principal  in- 
habitants to  the  Marina  di  Bova. 

4  kil.  AmendoUa  Stat.  6  m.  from  the 

castellated  but  nearly  deserted  village 

on  a  high  hill,  on  the  r. 

.  On  leaving  the  station,  we  cross  the 

^isctpiOf  or   Amendolea,  the    ancient 


Ccccinm,  on  whose  hanks  Laches  de- 
feated a  body  of  Locrians.  Enthymus, 
the  celebrated  Locrian  wrestler,  disap- 
peared in  this  stream  in  a  supernatural 
manner,  after  delivering  Tempsa  from 
the  shade  of  Polite*.  Pausanias  as- 
cribes to  its  banks  a  natural  phenome- 
non, which  Strabo  refers  to  the  Halex — 
the  grasshoppers  on  the  Locrian  bank 
were  always  chirping,  while  those  on 
the  Bhegian  bank  were  constantly  mute 
— a  phenomenon  which  may  be  ob- 
served to  this  day. 

Following  the  shore,  and  enjoying  a 
fine  view  of  the  distant  Etna,  after 
4  m.  we  cross  the  Alice,  the  ancient 
Halex,  the  boundary  between  the 
Rhegians  and  the  Locrians,  at  the 
mouth  of  which  the  latter  had  a  small 
fort  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches,   B.C.  426  ;  and  reach 

9  kil.  Melito  Stat  (3653  Inhab.),  on 
the  rt  bank  of  the  Alice,  the  southern- 
most town  in  Italy.  It  was  here  that 
Garibaldi  landed  in  Sept.  1860,  after 
having  overrun  Sicily,  to  drive  the  last 
Bourbon  King,  Francis  II.,  out  of  his 
continental  dominions;  and  again  in 
Aug.  1862,  when  less  fortunate,  he  was 
obliged  to  surrender  to  a  Royal  Italian 
force,  after  having  been  severely 
wounded,  in  his  first  encounter,  on  the 
neighbouring  heights  of  Aspromonte. 

8  kil.  Saline  Stat. 

[From  Saline  we  may  ascend  a  steep 
path  along  the  narrow  bed  of  the  Tor- 
rente  delta  Monaco,  to 

Pentedattib,  the  strangest  of  human 
abodes,  perched  like  a  pyramid  among 
the  spires  of  gigantic  barren  rocks 
which  shoot  up  in  the  form  of  a  hand, 
and  are  only  accessible  by  a  long  flight 
of  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  village, 
which  is  in  a  state  of  dilapidation,  is 
surmounted  by  the  remains  of  a  baronial 
castle.  Following  the  ravine,  2  m. 
higher  up  is 

MontebeUo,  on  a  square  rock,  perpen- 
dicular on  three  sides,  and  surrounded 
by  crags  covered  with  the  cactus  in 
great  luxuriance.  Hence  we  may  either 
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follow  a  wild  and  difficult  path  through 
H.  Lorenzo  (4122  Inhab.)  and  Condofuri 
(•2406  Inhab.)  to  Bova,  op  retrace  our 
steps  to  the  shore,  and  join  the  railway 
at  Saline.] 

6  kil.  Lazzaro  Stat.,  from  which  we 
have  a  grand  view  of  Etna  and  the 
coast  of  Sicily.  Soon  after  leaving  it, 
we  pass  by 

Capo  dell*  Armi,  the  Promon- 
tory of  Leucopetra,  regarded  by  the 
ancient  geographers  as  the  termination 
of  the  Apennines,  and  remarkable  for 
the  whiteness  of  its  rocks,  which  gave  it 
its  ancient  name.  This  headland  has  a 
great  historical  interest  as  the  scene  of  an 


important  event  in  the  life  of  Cicero. 
On  his  voyage  from  Syracuse  to  Greece, 
after  the  death  of  Caesar,  b.c.  44,  he  was 
driven  here  by  contrary  winds.  Having 
re -embarked,  he  was  again  driven 
back,  and  went  to  stay  at  the  villa  of 
his  friend  P.  Valerius,  where  he  was 
visited  by  some  citizens  from  Ithegium, 
recently  arrived  from  Rome,  who 
brought  him  intelligence  which  caused 
him  to  alter  his  course,  and  proceed 
direct  to  Velia,  where  he  met  Brutus. 

6  kil.   Pellaro  Stat.   (4618   Inhab.), 
1  m.  from  Capo  Pellaro. 
6  kil.  8.  Greyorio  Stat. 
4  kil.   Reggio   Stat.  (Rte.    155,  p. 

417). 
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ABBEYS. 


Abbeys :— Monte  Casino,  18. 88. 
Trinita  di  Cava,  280.  Monte 
Vergine,  303.    Holy  Trinity  ' 
at  Mileto  (ruined),  4x3.    At 
Venosa  (ruined),  ion 

Abruzzo  Citra  and  Ultra,  dis- 
tricts of,  58 

Academies  at  Naples : — Acca- 
demia  delle  Scienze  —  Erco- 
lanese     di     Archeologia — , 
di  Belle  Arti,  112;  Pontani- 
ana— Medico-Chirurgica,  142 

Acalandrus  fluvius,  now  the 
Salandrella,  421 

Acerenza,  town  of  (Acheron- 
tia),  J99 

Acerra  stat,  24 ;  town  of,  near 
Naples,  305 

AcheronUa,  now  Acerenza,  397 

Acherusia,  Palus  (the  lake  of 
Fusaro),  333 

Acquaviva,  385 

Acri,  village  of,  407 

Addison,  bis  experiments  at 
the  Grotta  del  Cane,  187 

Mem,  site  of,  166 

jEclanum,  city  of,  now  Le 
Grotte,  364 

ASnaria,  one  of  the  names  of 
Ischia,  342 

JEneas,  bis  first  approach  to 
Italy,  384.  His  interview 
with  the  Sibyl, 325,335.  His 
visit  to  the  shades,  325 

.Erarium,  the,  at  Pompeii,  219 

iEsarus  flu  v.,  now  the  Lsaro,425 

jEaemia,  Samnite  city  of,  now 
Isernla,  52 

Agata,  S.,  village,  and  convent 
of  il  Deserto,  near  Sorrento, 
266 

— -,  post  station,  37 

de'  Goti,  town  of,  310 

Agerola,  vi  lloge  of,  near  Amalfi , 
289 

Agnano,  lake  of,  186 

Agnello,  S.,  village  of,  263 

Agri,  river  (Aciris),  421 

Agriculture  of  the  kingdom, 
xvii 

Agrifoglio,  Crocelle  di,  409 

Agrippina,  her  banishment  and 
death,  15 

Agromonte,  costlera  d\  404 


AMEKDOLABA. 

Agropoli,  fishing  town  of,  299 
Alano,  site  of  Tiberius*  palace 

at  Capri,  272 
Airola,  village  of,  309 
Alabaster  quarries  on  Monte 

Gargano,  369.    At  Rossano, 

424 
Alaric  plunders  Puteoli,  31?. 

His  letter  on  the  dissipations 

of  Baiae,  328.    His  burial  in 

the  bed  of  the  Busento,  406 
Alaro,  river  (Sagras),  427.  428 
Alatbi,  town  of  (Alatrium), 

12 
Alba  Fucensis,  now  Albe,  72 
Albano,  25 
Albe,  village  of  (the  Alba  of 

the  Marsi),  72 
Albergo  de'  Poveri,  at  Naples, 

144 
Albero,  village  of,  262,  267 
Alburnus,  Portus,  299 
,  Mons,  now  Monte  Albur- 

no,  401 
Alento,  river  (Heles),  59,  299 
Alessano,  town  of,  384 
Alexander,    king    of    Epirus, 

scene  of  his  defeat  and  death, 

406,428 
Alfedena,  village  of  ( Aufidena). 

5i 

Alice,  river,  430 

,  Punta  dell',  424 

Alife,  village  of  (Allifae),  358 

Alii,  river,  409,  426 

Alliba,  lost  city  of,  312 

Almond,  cultivatiou  of,  xxii 

Altamura,  city  of,  399 

Altilia,  ancient  Sepinum,  353 

Alvito,  village,  66 

Amalfi,  city  of,  283.  Modes 
of  approach,  from  Sorrento, 
269 ;  from  Castellammare, 
260.  History,  284.  Trade, 
286.  Cathedral,  286.  Convent, 
288.  Mariner's  compass,  287. 
Dependencies,  288. 

Amalphitana,  Tabula,  the  ma- 
ritime  code  of  Amalfi,  285 

Amalthea,  the,  of  Cicero,  64 

Amantea,  town  of,  408 

Amaru,  Monte,  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Maiella,  59 

Amaseno,  river  (Amaaenus), 

Amatrice,  town  of,  40 
Amendolara,  village  of,  422 


ANGBI. 

Amendolea,   river  (Captions), 

430 
Amiternnm,    Sabine   dty   of, 

now  San  Yittorino,  40 
Amorosi  stat.  357 
Amphitheatres,  ancient,  ruins 
of:— 

Alba.  72 

Alife,  358 

Amiternnm,  41 

Atina,  402 

Caieta,  34 

Canusium,  373 

Capua,  307 

Casinum,  17 

Cum®,  336 

Germano,  S.,  17 

Interamna,  55 

Larinum,  354 

Minturnae,  36 

Paes  turn,  298 

Pompeii,  255 

Puteoli,  319 

Sorrento,  205 

Suessa,  37. 

Teanum,  22 
Amsanctus,  lake  of,  363 
Amyclas,  Greek  city  of,  now 

destroyed,  30 
Amyclauus  I^acus,  now  the  lake 

of  Fondi,  30 
Anacapri,  village  of,  274 
Anagni,  town  of  (Anagnia),  9 
Ancient  architecture  and  art, 

xxiv 
Ancinale,  river  (Csecinus),  411, 

427 
Ancona  to  Foggia,  53 

Andrea,  S..  village  of,  427 

Andrew  of  Hungary,his  murder 
at  A  versa,  356.  His  tomb, 
no 

Andrew,  St.,  his  tomb  at  Amalfi, 
287 

Andria,  city  of,  378 

Angelo,  S.,  Punta,  one  of  the  S 
promontories  of  Ischia,  350 

,  village,  358 

,  Monte,  town  and  sanc- 
tuary of,  on  Monte  Gargano, 

369 

,  Monte,  near  Castellam- 
mare, 260 

Angitiae,  Lucus,  on  the  lake  of 
Celano,  71 

Angitola,  stream,  41  x 

Angri,  town  of,  278 
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ANQULU8. 

Anguins,  city  of,  now  Civita 

Santangelo?  57 
Anio,  river,  74 
Anjou,  sovereigns  of  the  house 

of,  their  •«  Acts,"  174 
Annunziata,  Torre  dell ,  209 
Anticaglia,  the  ruins  of  a  Uo- 

man  theatre  at  Maples,  91 
Antignano,    village  of,    near 

Naples,  188 
Antinum,  city  of,  now  Civita 

Antino,  67 
Antiquities  of  Naples,  90.    At 

Sorrento,  26$.    At  Capri,  272 
Antonio,  S.,  Festa  di,  109 
Antrodoco,  town  and  pass  of,  41 
Antullo,  Pozzo  di,  u 
Anversa,  village  of,  49 
Anxanum,  now  Lanciano,  60 
Anxur,  now  Terraciiia,  28 
Apire,  362 

Apollo,  temple  of,  at  Cume,  j  j6 
Apothecaries  at  Naples,  81 
Appia,  via,  4 
Apragopoli,  276 
Apricena,  61 
Apulian  system  of  agriculture, 

xviii 
Aqueducts,  ancient  :— 

jEsernia,  52 

Carseoli,  7* 

Julian,  90,  303,   312,    ?  31 ; 
branch  thereof  to  Puteoli, 

*>9 
Naples,  90 

Psestum,  296 

At  Taranto,  387 
• — ,  modern: — 

Caroline,  356 

Caserta,  306 

Coriglianu,  423 

Naples,  104 

Of  the  Sarno  under  Pompeii, 
210, 221,  302 
Aqdila,  city  of,  42.    Churches, 

42.   Palaces,  43.   Citadel,  44. 

Siege  of,  44 
Aqullonia,   supposed   site  of, 

now  Lacedonia,  393 
Aquino,  village  of  (Aquinum), 

16 

Aragon,  house  of,  tombs  of  the 
princes  and  princesses,  122 

Arapietra,  56 

Arce,  and  Rocca  d',  or  fortress 

4  of,  63 

Arches,  ancient : — Remains  of 
the  triumphal  arches  at  Pom- 

fsii,  222.  The  Arco 
elice  at  Cumse,  1)4.  The 
arch  of  Trajan  at  Benevento, 
360  ^ 

Arches,  modern:— Triumphal, 

of  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  97 
Archippe,  site  of  the  ancient 

town  of,  71 
Architects,  list  of,  xxvli 
Architecture,    ancient,    xxiv. 
Medieval  and  modem,  xxv 
IS.  Halt/.] 


.     ATINA. 

Architecture  of  Pompeii,  public 

and  domestic,  214 
Archives  of— 

Cava,  280 

Monte  Casino,  20 

Montevergine,  304 

Naples,  174 
Arco  Felice  at  CunuB,  334 
Arconte,  river  (Acheron),  406 
Ardore,  town  01, 429 
Arena  Bianca,  poet  station,  409 
Arenella.  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 188 
Argyripa  or  Arpi,  its  site  near 

Foggla,  365 
Ariano,  city  of   (Arianum), 

362;  tunnel,  164 
Arienzo,  town  of,  308 
Arimi,  the  Homeric  island  of, 

34* 
Arintha  (?),  now  Rende,  407 
Aristlde?,  statue  of,  153 
Armi,  Capo  dell*  (Leucopetra 

Promontorium),  431 
Armoury  at  Naples,  98 
Arnetum,  city  of,  now  Polig- 

nano,  380 
Arocho  flu  v.,  now  theCrocchio, 

426 
Arola,  village  of,  267 
Arpaia,  village  of  (Caudium), 

and  valley,  308 
Arpi,  165 
Arplnas,  Insula,  64 
Akpiko,  town  of  (Arpinum), 

65.   Villa  of  Cicero,  65.  Cita- 
del, 65 
Arsenal  at  Naples,  99.  AtCas- 

tellammare,  258 
Arsoli,  frontier  station,  73 
Art,  ancient,  xxiv 
Artena,  site  of,  6 
Artesian  wells  at  Naples,  104 
Artists  at  Naples,  85 
Arx  VoUarum,  site  of,  6; 
Asoou,  city  of  (Asculum  Pi- 

cenum),  55.    Sieges,  55 
,  town  of  (Asculum  Apu- 

lum),  no 
Asculum  Picenum,  now  Ascoli, 

55 

Asinello,  rivulet,  60 

Aso,  river,  54 

Aspromonte,  419,  429 

Assi,  river,  the  ancient  Ele- 
porus,427 

Astroni,  crater  and  royal  chace 
of,  187 

Atella,  now  S.  Elpldio,  birth- 
place of  Pulcinella,  356 

,  in  Basllicata,  394 

.river,  394 

AtellantB,  FabuUe,  j$6 

Atena  ( A tina),  village  of,  in  the 
Val  di  Diano,  402 

Aterno,  river  (Aternus),  40, 47, 
56,58 

Aternum,  ancient,  57 

Atina,  town  of,  66 


BARI. 

Atrani,  town  of,  283 

Atri,  city  of  (Hadria  Picenn), 
57.  Coins  of,  57.  Subterra- 
nean chambers,  57 

Atrio  del  Cavallo,  192,  2oj 

Atripalda,  town  of,  303 

Aufidus,  now  the  Ofanto,  372, 

19? 

Augustus,  place  of  his  death, 

301 
Auletta,  town  of,  402 
Auion,  hill  of,  388,  389 
Aurunca,  remains  of,  37 
Ausente,  river,  36 
Ausona,  supposed  site  of,  36 
Aveia,  site  and  remains  of,  at 

Fossa,  46 
Avella,  town  of  (Abella),  304 
Avrluno,  city  of  ( Abellinuni), 

J02 
Avernus,  lake  of,  324.    Baths, 

1*7 
A  versa,  town  of,  356 

Avctrano,  village  of,  391 

Avezzano,  town  of,  67 

Avigliano,  town  of,  398 

B. 

Babbage,  Mr.,  on  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius  after  the  eruption 
of  1822,  200.  On  the  subsi- 
dence and  elevation  of  the 
coast  of  Pozzuoli,  312.  On 
the  Serapeon,  317.  On  the 
mole  of  Puteoli,  318 

Bacchus,  the  Farnese,  154 

Bacoli,  village  (Bauli),  329 

Badolato,  village  of,  427 

Bagnara,  town  of,  416 

Bagno,  village,  352 

Bagnoll,  village  and  mineral 
waters  of,  183 

Bagnolo,38} 

Bala),  bay  and  ruins  of,  327.  Its 
beauties,  327.  Ill  reputa- 
tion, 328.  Climate,  328. 
Celebrities,  328.  Baths,  329. 
Theatre,  330.  Villas,  330, 
331.  Cento  Camerelle,  330. 
Piscina  Mlrabills,  330 

Baiano,  village  of,  47,  71,  304 

Balsorano,  village  and  castle  of, 

67 

Bandusia,  fountain  of,  397 

Bankers  at  Naples,  80 

Bantia,  397 

Baoli,  bay  of,  329 

Barano,  village,  351 

Barbaro,  Monte  (Mons  Gaurua), 
322 

Barbarossa,  castle  of,  274 

Burberini,  their  castle  at  Avez- 
zano, 68 

Bari,  city  and  port  of  (Bari- 
um), 376.  History,  376. 
Castle,  priory,  377.  Cathedral, 
churches,  378.  Conveyance 
from,  378, 

U 
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BARI. 

Barf  to  Taranto,  985. 
Barile,  village  of,  394 
Barium,  city  of,  now  Barl,  976 
Barletta,    town   and   port   of 
(Barduli),  974.   Tournament 

»*»*74 
Baronial,  village  of,  32.  901 
Boron  i  us,  cardinal,  birtuplace 

of,  66 
Barra,  village  of,  192 
Barracks  for  the  troops  at  Pom- 
peii, 254 
Barrea,  village  of,  50 
Bartolo,  Sebastiano,  birthplace 

of,  183 
Basento,  or  Yasento  (Casnen- 

tus),  river,  900,  998.  4" 
Basile,  S.,  post-station,  985 
Basilica  (Augustalis),  at  Na- 
ples, site  of,  129.  Of  Psestum, 

297.    Of  Pompeii,  218 
Basilicata,  province  of,  99 1 
Basilio,  a,  Tillage  of,  421 
Baths,  ancient  .—On  the  banks 

of  Avernus,  927.    Bagni  di 

Tritoll,  927.     Stnfe  di  Ne- 

rone,  927.  At  Bala),  929.  At 

Ischia,  951.  At  Pompeii,  229, 

249.    At  Pozzuoli,  917 
— — ,   modern: — At  Paterno, 

41.    Stufe  di  San  Germano, 

186.    At  Ischia,  951.    AtS. 

Biagio,  410.    AtTelese,  957. 
Baths  at  Naples,  84. 
Batinus,  river,  nowTordlno,  55 
Battipaglia,  village  of,  294, 401 
Battles  of— 

the  Alaro,  428 

Aquila,  44 

Ascoli,  971 

Benevento,  961 

Campomorto,  26 

Cannaj,  979 

Capo  d'Orlando,  261 

Capo  d'Orso,  282 

Cerlgnola,  971 

Civitate,  61 

8.  Flaviano,  55 

the  Garigliano,  96 

Heracleia,  421 

Lagonegro,  40} 

the  Lautulse,  90 

Lepanto,  94 

Maida,  410 

Numlstro,  999 

lllpalta,  61 

RoccaSecca,  16 

Sarao,  277 

Scafati,  277 

Semtnara,  415 

the  Silarus,  294 

Tagliacozzo,  79 

Troia,  966 

Velletri,  5 
Bella,  town  of,  994 
Bellfzzi,  village  of,  902,  401 
>lmoute,  village  of,    21,  66, 

08 
iito,  village  of,  409 


BBXDQE8.  # 

Belvedere,  town  of,  408 

Benedetto,  San  (the  ancient 
Marruvium),  71 

Bexkvento,  city  of,  959.  His- 
tory. 359-  Cathedral,  959- 
Triumphal  arch,  960.  Battle 
of,  961 

Biagio,  San,  village  and  hot 
baths  of,  410 

Blanco,  village  of,  429 

Bfancooaovo  stat^  429 

Biblioteca  Nazionale,  179. 
Brancacciana,  179 ;  dell' 
Universita,  dV  Girolomini, 
del  Municipio,  Ac,  174 

Biferoo,  river,  959,  961 

Bisaccia,  town  of,  999 

Bisceglie,  town  and  fort  of,  975 

BisiOHAKo,  town  of,  405 

Bitetto,  town  of,  979,  985 

Bitonto,  town  of  (Butuutum), 

379 
Bivinm,  Ad,  8 

Bivona,  village,  412 

Bine  Grotto  (Grotta  Azzurra), 

at  Capri.  275 

Boats  and  boatmen  at  Naples, 

84 
at  Sorrento,  264 

Bocca  di  Flume,  28 

Bonemond,  his  tomb  at  Canoaa, 

Boiano,  town  of  (Bovianum), 

354 
Bolognano,  village  of,  59 

Books  on  Naples,  xxxt 
Booksellers  at  Naples,  81 
Borghetto,  village  of,  42 
Bosco  Reale,  200.  ire  Case,  199. 
Di  Varcaturo  (Sylva  G.illin- 
aria),  999-    Hell'  Abadia,  997 
Botanic  garden  at  Naples,  149 
Botte,  Canale  della,  27 
Bova,  town  of,  490 
Bovalino,  village  of,  429 
Bovianum,  city  of,  now  Bofano, 

354 
Boviko,  city  of  ( Vibinnm),  964 

Braccio  Fortebraccio,  his  first 
encounter  with  Sforza,  60. 
His  defeat  and  death,  44 

Bradano,     river     (Bradanus), 

394.  398,  399.  4«>.  4» 
Brancaleone,  village  of,  429 

Briatico,  412 

Bridges,  ancient: — Della  Ca- 
tena at  Cora,  7.  At  Torre 
Tre  Pontl,26.  AtSessa,  97. 
Of  Diocletian  at  Lanciano, 
60.  Over  the  Liris,  near 
Isola,  64.  Over  the  Calore, 
402. 

Bridges,  modem :— Of  the  Ga- 
rigliano, suspension  bridge, 
97.  Della  Maddalena,  di 
Chiaia,  della  Sanita,  dell'  Im- 
macolatella  at  Naples,  96. 
Maggiore,  269.  Delia  Valle 
(aqueduct  of  Caserta),  956. 


CAMEOS. 

DelT  Angelo,  at  Benevento, 
358.  Del  Calore,  j 58.  AtGalli- 
poli,  992.  Lomito,  992.  Over 
the  Ofanto,  999.  Over  the 
Sele,  199.  Over  the  Marmo, 
908-  &  Glnliano,  40a  Di 
Gampestrino,  402 

Brlenza,  999 

Brigands  atCistema,  25.  Fondi, 
31.  Itri,  92.  OfCapitanata. 
165 

BRIKDI8I,  city  of  (BruDdusium), 
980.  History.  380.  Port,  98a 
Ruins,  cathedral.  981.  Envi- 
ron^ steamers,  982 

to  Lecce,  982 

Bronzes,  gallery  of,  in  Museum, 
156 

,  collection  of  small,  163 

Brundusium,  now  Brindisi.  980 

Bruno,  Giordano,  burnt  for 
heresy,  902 

Bruzzano,  Capo  di  (Zephyrium 
Promontorium),  429 

Buffaloria,  422 

Bull,  the  Farnese,  149 

Buonalbergo,  962 

Busento,  river,  405 

Buthronus,  river,  now  the  No- 
vito,  428 

Buxentura,  now  PoIIcastro, 
300 

C. 

Cascinus  fluv.,  the  Ancinale,  427 
Caecubus  ager,  near  Fondi,  91 
Caelia,  now  Ceglie,  386 
Cjetani  family,  25 
Cafe's  of  Naples,  78 
Caianiello  vairano,  59.    Stat, 

21. 
Caieta,  the  nurse   of  ^Eneus, 

her  burial-place,  99 
Caiazzo,  town  of  (Calatia),  909, 

358 
Calabria  Citra,  province  of,  404 

Ultra  I„  province  of,  414 

Ultra  II.,  province  of,  409 

Calabritto,  village  of,  99) 

Calamizza,  428 

Caldarelle,  Acqua  delle,  a  I  Te- 

ano,  22 
Calela,  now  Casacalenda,  954 
Cales,  now  Calvi,  22 
Caligula,  his  bridge  of  boats, 

Calimera,  villages  of:  in  Cala- 
bria, 419.  In  the  Terra 
d  Otranto,  989 

Caiore,  river,  294,  953,357.  358. 
962, 402 

Calvi,  village  of  (Gales).  22 

Camaldoll,  monasteries  of  the  : 
Near  Naples,  188.  On  the 
slope  of  Vesuvius,  209.  Near 
Arola,  267.  Near  Maiori,  289 

Cameos  and  intagli  in  the  Mu- 
seum, 160 
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CAMEROTA. 

Camerota,  300 

Cammarata,  post-station,  404 

Campagna,  town  of,  393 

of  Rome,  4,  25 

Carapana,  Monte,  extinct  crater 

Of,  J22 

Carapana  stat.,  424 
Campanella,  Punta  della  (Pro- 

monforiura   Minervas),  268, 

270 
Campanian  system  of  agricul- 
ture, xvil 
Campi,  village  of,  391 
Campiglione,  the  plain  of  the 

crater  of  Monte  Baxbaro,  322 
Campli,  56 

Campobasso,  city  of,  354 
Campoileto,  post  station,  354 
Campomarlno  stat.,  61 
Campomorto,  the  scene  of  a 

battle   in  1482,   and  cattle 

farm  of,  26 
Campora,  village  of,  near  Age- 

rola,  289 
Camposantl,  at  Naples,  140 
Campotenese,  404 
Canales,  now  Castellaneta,  385 
Gancello  stat,  21,    Village  and 

castle  of,  jo; 
Candela,  village,  371 
Candolaro,  river,  61,  ;68, 170 
Cane,  Grotta  del,  186 
Ganistro,  village  of,  67 
Cauna,  river,  422 
Camue,  site  of,  373.  Battles  of. 

Caiineto,  torrent,  286 

Ginnole,  383 

Camosa,  town  of  (Canusinm), 

Cantalice,  village  of,  39 
Cantalupo,  village  of,  ?J4 
Canusium,  now  Canosa,  172 
Capaccio  Vecchio  and  Nuovo, 

villages  of,  296 
Capella,  72. 
Capes— 

dell'  Armi,  431 

Bruno,  258 

Bruzzano,  429 

Castella,  426 

delle  Ctmiti,  426 

delle  Colonne,  426 

Orlando,  258,  201 

d'  Orso,  282 

Palinura,  300 

Rizzuto,  426 

di  Sorrento,  266 

Spartlvento,  429 

Spulico,  422, 424 

Savero,  408 

del  Trionto,  424 

del  Tumolo,  282 

Vaticano,  412 

di  S.  Vito,  388 
Capestrano,  town  of,  46 
Capiatrello,  village  of,  67 
Capitanata,  province   of,  164. 

Origin  of  the  name,  365 


OABILINUM. 

Capo  di  Monte,  royal  palace  of, 

175.    Fcstadi,  108.     Village, 

189 
di  Monte,  at  Anacapri, 

274 
Cappadocia,  village,  71 
Cappuccini,  convents   of  the, 

near    Amain,    288.      Near 

Pozzuoli,  j  21 
Caprara,   one  of  the  Tremiti 

islands,  155 
Capri,  Island  of,  271.    Inns, 

boats,   271.     Village,    271. 

Product*  271.  Geology,  271. 

History,   272.     Antiquities, 

272.     Military    operations, 

272.  Climate,  272.    Rains, 

273.  Anacapri,  274.  Blue 
Grotto,  2151.  Grotto  of 
the  Stalactites,  275.  Green 
Grotto,  276. 

Capita,  ancient,  306 

,  modern,  23 

Capuano,  Castel,   at   Naples, 

100 
Capurso,  village  of,  386 
Carabba,  osteria  of,  59 
Caramanico,  59 
Carapella,  river,  367, 368,  370 
Cardinale,  village  of,  304, 411 
Cardltcllo,  royal  farm  of,  308 
Cariati,  town  of,  424 
CarlddC  river,  413 
Carlo,  San,  opera-house  of,  at 

Naples,  iof 
Carmine,     Castel    del,     100. 

Church  of,  131 
Carnello,  64 

Curosino.  village  of,  390 
Carotto,  town  of,  263 
Carouba,  cultivation  of,  xxti 
Carovigno,  village  of,  380 
Carpanzano,  post-station  of,  409 
Carriages  for  hire  at  Naples/3} 
Carsoli,  village  of  (Carseoli),  73 
Casacalenda,  town  of,  354 
Casalbore.  village  of,  362 
Casali,  406 

Casalnuovo'  stat,  24.    Village 
of,   near  Naples,   305.     In 
Principato   Citra,   40;.     In 
Calabria  Citra,  422.    In  Ca- 
labria Ultra  1 ,  429 
Casaltrinlta,  village  of,  369 
Casamari,  monastery  of,  14 
Casamassima,  town  of,  386 
Casamicciola,  village  of,   346. 
Hotels,  J46;  pensions,  lodg- 
ings, baths,  347 ;  excursions, 

348 
Cascano,  village  of,  38 
Cascia,  town  of,  40 
Casebta.  stat.,  2;.    City  of, 

305.    Royal  palace  of,  305. 

Aqueduct   of,   306.     Royal 

casino,  306 

Vecchia,  306 

Casilinnm,  ancient  city  of,  now 

Capua,  23 


CATHEDRALS. 

Casino  Chiriaco,  post  station, 
410 

Caeimun.now  San  Germano,  17 

Casoli,6i 

Casoria,  356 

Cassako,  town  of  (Cosa),  404 
422 

— — ,  Marina  df,  263 

Cassiodorus,  his  birthplace,  427 

Castel  Fiorentino,  death  of 
Frederick  II.  at,  368 

del  Monte,  375,  378 

di  Sangro,  50 

Castella,  Capo,  426 

Castellabate,  village  of,  299 

Castellamm are,  town  of;  57, 
257.  Convent,  Royal  casino, 
castle,  258.  Port,  mineral 
waters,  258 

della  Bruca  (Velia),  300 

Castellaneta,  city  of  (Ca- 
nales), 400 

Castelli,  village,  56 

Castello,  village,  357 

Castellone  di  Gaeta  (Formise), 

31 

Castellonorato,  village  of,  36. 

Castelluocio,  village  of,  14, 
404 

,  town  of,  404 

Castelnuovo,  36 

Castelpato,  358 

Castelvecchio,  valley  of,  58 

Castelvetere,  town  of  (Can- 
Ionia?),  427 

Casfiglione,  village  of,  40$ 

Castles  at  Naples,  97 

Gastrignano,  village,  384 

Castro,  town  of,  Castrum  Mi- 
nervae,  384;  stat,  14;  vil- 
lage, 15 

Castro  di  Valva,  village  of,  49 

Castrovillari,  town  of,  404, 
422 

Castrum  Flrmanum,   ancient, 

54™ 
— -  Truentium,  $5 

Casuentus,  421.   See  Basente 
Catacombs  of  Naples,  91.  Jew- 
ish, at  Venosa,  397 
Catanzaro,  city  of,  409.    Ca- 
thedral, 410.    Manufactures, 
products  of  district,  410 

Marina,  or  port  of,  426 

Catapan,  the  title  of  the  By- 
zantine governor  of  Apulia, 

365 
Cathedrals  of— 
Amain,  286 
Anagni,  10 
Ascoli,  ss 
Atri,  57 
Bari,  378 
Benevento,  359 
Bitonto,  379 
Brindlsi,  381 
Campobasso,  354 
Capaccio,  296 
Capua, 23 

U  2 
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CATHEDRALS. 

Cathedrals  of— 

Catanzaro,  410 

Chleti,59 

Cosenza,  406 

Fermo,  55 

Gaeta,  34 

Gerace,  428 

Lanciano,  60 

Lecce,  383 

Lucera,  367 

Matera,  400 

Melfi,  J95 

Monopoli,  j  80 

Naples,  109 

Nardo,  392 

Otrauto,  384 

Pozzuoli,  314 

Ravello,  290 

Reggio,  418 

Rleti,  39 
.    Ripatransoe,  55 

Ruvo,  i79 

Salerno,  291 

Seasa,  37 

Solmona,  48' 

Sora,  65 

Sorrento,  265 

Taranto,  387 

Teano,  22 

Teramo,  56 

Terracina,  29 

Traui,  375 

Troja,  366 
.  Velletri,5 

Vico,  261 
Caadine  Forks,  the  (FurcuUe 

Caudina),  308 
Cauditnn,  town  of,  now  Monte- 

sarchio,  309 
Caalonia,  site  of,  427 
Cava,  town  and  convent  of, 

28a    Church,  archives,  280. 

Library,  rides  round,  281 
Cavaliere,  73 
Ceccano,  village,  14 
Cecchina,  la,  4 

Ceglie,  village  of  (Cfelia),  386 
Celano,  lake  of  (Fucinus),  68. 

Emissary  of  Claudius,   66. 

Draining-works,  68. 
— — ,  town  and  castle  of,  70 
Celsi,  village,  302 
Cemeteries  at  Naples,  140 
,     ancient,     at     Puteoli, 

314.     At  Cutnse,  336.     At 

Canosa,  373.      At  Venosa, 

J97 
Cenci,  Beatrice,  her  execution, 

46 
Cenci,  Francesco,  story  of  the 

murder  of,  45 
Cento  Camerelle,  the,  at  Baoli, 

330 
Centola,  300 
Cepagna,5J 
Ceprano,  town  of,  14 
Cerfennia,  Roman  station  of, 

7* 
Ceriglio,  in  Ischia,  350 


CIV1TA. 

Ccbiorola,  city  of,  171 

Cerreto,  town  of,  157 

Certosa  dl  S.  Martlno,  at  Na- 
ples, 114 

at  Capri,  274 

di  8.  Lorenzo,  m  the  Val 

dlDiano,40j. 

dl  &  Stefano  del  Bosco, 

4»4 

di  Trisulti,  14 

Cervaro,  river  in  Apulia,  364, 

368.170 
— — ,  stream,  at  Taranto,  J87 
— ,  village  of,  21 1 

.  stat,  365,  J70 

Cesarea,  6ta-,  384 
Cetara,  village  of,  282 
Cetraro,  town  of,  408 
Charybdis,  the  locality  of,  416 
Chiaia,  Collina  dl,  near  Naples, 

189 
Chiaravalle,  village  ot  427 
CfflEri,  city  of,  $8 
Cbienti,  river,  54 
Chieuti,  village  of,  61 
Chinese  college  at  Naples,  141 
Chiunzo,  Torre  and  Moute  di, 

278 
Chiuppeto,  Punta  di,  141  - 
Choeracke  insula;,  388 
Christmas  festivities  at  Naples, 

108 
Chronological  tables,  xxxili 
Church,    English,  at  Naples, 

84 
Churches  at  Naples,  109-140 
Ciampino  stat,  4 
Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius :— ■ His 

birthplace,  64, 65.    His  Ar- 

pine  villa,  and  Amalthea,  64. 

His  Formian  villa,  a.    His 

Accademia  at  Puteoli,  318. 

His  Cumaean  villa,  3  3  J.   His 

residence  at  Hipponium,  412. 
.  His  tomb  near  Mola  di  Uaeta, 

Cicolano  district,  45 

Cigliano,  Monte,  extinct  crater 
of,  j  22 

Cigno.  torrent,  154 

Cimiti,  Capo  delle.  426 

Cimitile,  village  of,  301 

Cinquecento  collection,  158 

Cinquefrondi,  village  of,  41$ 

Cinquemiglia,  Piano  di,  $0 

CircsBii,  city  of,  now  San  Fe- 
lice (?),  29 

Circeum  Prom.  (Monte  Cir- 
cello),  29 

Cirella,  town  of,  407 

Ciro,  town  of,  424 

Cisterna,  town  of,  25,  joi 

Cltrezze,  rivulet,  387 

Citta  Ducale,  town  of,  41 

Cittanuovo,  429 

Civita,  village,  422 

Antino,  village  of  (An- 

tinum),  67 

Lavinia,  4,  25 


COSMA. 

Clvita    di    Penne,    town    of 
(Pinna),  57 

Reale,  40 

Retenga,  46 

Santangelo,  57 

Civitate,  61 
Civitella  Roveto,  67 

ClVITKLLA  DEL  TbOHTO,   tOWD 

and   castle   of,  56.     Siege, 

56 
dampetla,  site  of,  408 
Clanius  river,  30$,  339 
Clemente,  8.,  ruins  of  monas- 
tery of,  98;  Stat.,  280 
Climate  of  Naples,  92 

of  Capri,  272 

Codola  station,  302 
Coglianello,  village  of,  393 
Cogliano,  village  of,  393 
Coinage  of  Naples,  xl 
CotnsofHadriaPicena,  57.    Of 

Nola,  30J 
ColT  Armele,  48,  71 
Colle  dl  Pettorino,  72 
Colleges  at  Naples: — Chinese, 

142.    Music,   142.     Medico- 

chirnrgical,  142 
Collepardo,    grotto    ot     near 

Alatri,  13 
Colli,  hamlet,  73 
CollicelU,  a  hamlet  near  the 

site  of  Falacrinum,  40 
Colonne,  Capo  delle  (Lactnlum 

Promontorium),  416 
Commerce  of  the  kingdom,  xxiii 
Compass,  the  mariner's,  claim 

of  Amalfi  to  its  discovery 

examined,  287 
Conca,  town  and  port,  288 
Condofuri,  village  of,  430 
Condovianni,  village,  429 
Consulates,  at  Naples,  79 
Contrada,  village  of,  302 

CONVERSAKO,  city  Of,  379 

Copite,  the  Roman  colony  of 

Thurii,  423 
Coppito,  village  of,  40 
Corace,  river,  409, 426 
Coraci,  post  station,  409 
Corato,  town  of,  379 
Corflnium,  the  capital  of  the 

Peligni,  43 
Cori,  city  of,  6 
Corigliano,  town  of,  383, 423 
Corioli,  4, 25 

Corn,  cultivation,  &c~,  xxi 
Corno,  valley  of,  40 
Corno,  Monte  (the  Gran  Sasso 

d'ltalla),  56 
Coroglio,  Punta  di,  184 
Cosa,  city  of,  now  Cassano,  422 
Cosabordino  stat.,  60 
Coscile,  river   (Sybaris),  404, 

422 
Cosknza,  city  of  (ConsenUa), 

406 
Osimato,  S.,  74 
Cosma  and  Uamiano,  SS.,  great 

repute  of,  52 
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COSTA. 

Costa  della  Guardia,  mountain, 

427 
Gostiera  d*  Amain,  289 
Cotronb,  town  and  fortress  of 

(Crotona),    425.      History, 

military  operations,  415 
Cotton-plant,    cultivation   of, 

xxli 
Cove]  la,  countess  of  Oelano, 

70 
Cramer,  Dr„  on  the  Pontine 

Marshes,  27 
Crapolla,  near  Sorrento,  267 
Crataeis  fluv.,  now  the  Solano, 

416 
CraU,  river  (Grathls),  404, 406, 

409,  4» 
Craven,  Mr.,  his  description  of 

the  cave  of  Monte  S.  Angelo, 

369.    Of  the  ceremonies  for 

the  cure  of  Tarantismo,  389 ' 
Crimlssa,   city  of,   now  Giro, 

424 
Promontorium,  now  Punta 

dell'  Alice,  424 
Cristina,  Santa,  village  of,  in 

Calabria,  427 
Crocchio,  river  (Arocho),  426 
Crotona,  city  of,  now  Cotrone, 

Crucoli,  village  of,  424 

Cuilb,  city  of,  334-  History, 
J?4-  Citadel,  Sibyl's  Cave, 
3  ?5.  Sibyl's  Tomb,  Temples, 
Amphitheatre,  Arco  Felice, 
3*6.     Necropolis,  3j6 

Cumaean  collection  in  the  Mu- 
seo  Nazionale,  159 

Cumanus,  Sinus,  the  gulf  of 
Puteoll,  334 

Cuospito,  near  Amalfl,  288 

Cupra  Montana,  Etruscan  city 

„  of»  54 

Currant,  cultivation  of  the, 
xxlil 

Custom-bouse  regulations,  zi 
CutiUas,  Pelasgic  city  and  lake 

of,  42 
Cutro,  town  of,  426 
Cyclopean   constructions :   tee 

Pelasgic  and  Polygonal. 

D. 

Damecuta,  275 

Daria,  river,  430 

Date-palm,  cultivation  of  the, 
xxii.  At  Reggio,  417.  At 
Gallipoli,  J92.  At  Taranto, 
J  88 

Daubeny,  Dr.,  on  the  lake  of 
Amsanctus,  363 

Jkvoli,  village  of,  427 

Davy,  air  Humphry,  his  expe- 
riments on  the  papyri.  160 

JJeutecane,  village  of,  364 

Dentists  at  Naples,  80 

Deserto,  suppressed  convent, 
266 


FARO. 

Diamante,  town  of,  408 
Diano,  town  of  (Tegianum), 
402 

,  Val  dl,  402 

Dlcearchia,  Puteoli,  112 

•  Dies  Irae,'  the,  authorship  of, 

Diligences,  xii 
Dinami,  village,  41 J 
Dino,  island  of,  407 
Dockyard  and  arsenal  at  Na- 
ples, 99.  At  Castellammare, 

Domenlco  Abate,  S.,  monastery 
of,  64 

,  island,  3$$ 

S.  Donato  stat.,  383 

Dragone,  torrent,  289 

Dugenta  stat,  357 

Duchessa,  post  station,  401 

Dueporte,  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 188 

E. 

Ebolt,  town  of,  401 

Egnazia,  Torre  d'  (Gnatia),  380 

Egyptian  Antiquities,  gallery 

of,  151 
Kiano,  river  of,  422 
Electric  telegraph  at  Naples,  80 
Ella,  St.,  village  of,  near  Sun 

Germano,  21,  67 

,  church  of,  at  Furore,  288 

Elmo,  Sunt',  castle  of,  at  Na- 
ples, xoo 
Elpidio,   S.,   54.     Village  of 

(Atella),  356 
Elysian  Fields,  the,  333 
Emuli,  river,  407 
Environs  of  Naples,  179.    See 

p.  viii.     Plan  for  visiting, 

190 
Epomeo.  Monte,  342, 148 
Equa,  village  of,  201 
Eraso,  river  (jEsarus),  425 
Erchia,  hamlet  of,  282 
Eruptions  of  Vesuvius,  194 
Eufemia,   S.,   monastery  and 

village  of,  410 

,  gulf  of,  408, 410 

Excursions  from  Naples,  190- 

352.    See  p.  viii. 
— -  from  Sorrento,  266 


F. 

Fabraterla,  city  of,  now  Falva- 
terra,  15 

Fabriaia,  427 

Faggiano,  village  of,  390 

Faicchio,  village  of,  357 

Falscritium,  site  of,  40 

Faleruus  Ager,  38 

Falvaterra,  village  of  (Fabra- 
teria), 15 

Faraglioni,  rocks  near  Capri, 
276 

Faro,  river,  60, 416 


FORUM. 

Fasano,  town  of,  380 

Fata  Morgana  of  the  Bay  of 
Reggio,  418 

Faustianus  Ager,  38 

Favazsina,  village  of,  416 

Fele,  S.,  town  of,  304 

Felice,  San,  town  of  (Circieii?), 
29 

Ferentlno,  town  of  (Ferenti- 
num),  11 

Ferentum,  now  Forensa,  397 

Fkrmo,  city  of  (Firmum  Pice- 
num).  54 

Feronia,  grove,  temple,  and 
fountain  of,  28 

Ferriera,  261 

Ferro,  river,  422 

Festivals:— Popular  and  church 
festivals  at  Naples,  107.  Dl 
Piedigrotta,  107.  Di  Monte 
Vergine,  107.  Di  Madonna 
delr  Arco,  di  Capodimonte, 
Christmas,  Easter,  A  seen* 
ston«day,Corpus  Domini,  di  S. 
Gennaro,  108.  Di  S.  Antonio 
Abate,  109.  Of  the  Lique- 
faction, 113.  Of  Monte  Miele, 
51.  At  Positano,  267.  Of 
Torca,  266.  Di  S.  Mlcbele, 
at  Procida,  341.  Di  Santa 
Restituta,  at  Ischia,  349. 
Di  S.  Michele  on  Monte  Gar- 
gano,  369 

Fibreno,  river  (Fibrenns),  6  ?,  66 

,  Cartiera  del,  paper-mills, 

63 
Fig,  cultivation  of,  xxii,  375 
Filadelfia,  town  of,  411 
Filandari,  village,  413 
Filbert,  cultivation  of,  303 
Finestra,  Monte,  near  Cava,  282 
Finisterra,  Capo  di,  384 
Fiumara,  rivulet,  396 
Fiumarella,  torrent,  409 
Fiumefreddo,  town  of,  408 
Fiumenica,  Punta,  424, 
Fizzo,  village  of,  350 
Flaviano,  S.,  ruins  and  battle 

of,  55 
Fogoia,  city  of,  365;  junct. 

stat.,  62 

to  Candela,  370 

to  Otranto,  371 

Foglianese,  358 
Fondi,  town  of  (Fundi),  30 
Fontana,  village  of,  63 
Fontanella,  Conti  de,  266 
Forca  Carusa,  48,  71 
Forchia,  village  of,  309 
Forenza,  village  of  (Ferentum), 

397.  *99 
Fokio,  town  of,  in  Ischia,  350 

Formian  villa  of  Cicero  (Villa 

Caposele),  33 
Fornelli,  59 

Foro  Appio  (Forum  Appii),  r\ 
Fortore,  river  (Frento),  61 
Forum,  the,  at  Pompeii,  217 

Triangular  forum,  252 
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FOSSA. 

Fossa,  village  of  (A vela),  46 

Fossaeesia,  00 

Fossanuova,  Cistercian  mo- 
nastery of,  27 

Fosso  Grande,  one  of  the  ra- 
vines on  Vesuvius,  199,  201, 
202 

della  Vetrana,  201 

Fountains  at  Naples,  105 

,  ancient,  at  Pompeii,  2*9 

Fra  Diavolo,  the  brigand,  ji. 
Scene  of  his  death,  302 

Fragagnano,  village  of,  390 

Francavilla,  town  of,  in  the 
Terra  d'Otranto,  391 

,  village  in  Calabria,  411, 

422 

— — ,  in  Abruzzo,  59 

Frasdneto,  404 

Fratelli,  i.,  282 

Fratta-Grumo,  356 

Fratte,  le,  village  of,  36 

Frattoccbje,  le,  2$ 

Frederics:  II.,  Emperor,  scene 
of  his  death,  368 

Fregella,  site  of,  nearCeprano, 

,  IS 

Frentana,  road,  60 

Frento,  now  the  river  Fortore, 

61 
Frescoes,  ancient,  at  Naples, 

Frigento,  town  of,  363 
Frontiers  of  the  kingdom,  xi 
Frosinone.  city  of  (Frusitio),  1  z 
Fucinus  lacus,  the  lake  of  Ce- 

lano,  68.    See  Celano. 
Fumo,  Punta  di,  33 3 
Fumone,  xi 

Fundi,  city  of,  now  Fondi,  30 
Fuorigrotta,  suburb  of,  183 
Furculso  Caudinse,  the  Caudine 

Forks,  308 
Furore,  town  of,  288 
Fusaro,  lake  of  (Palua  Ache- 

rusia),  jji 
Fuscaldd,  town  of,  408 


0. 

Gaeta,   city  and  citadel    of 

(Caieta),  33 
Gagliano,  384 
Gajola,  la,  at  Posilipo,  184 
Galaesus,  now  the  river  Cervaro, 

Galagnano  stat.,  383 
Galasse,  356 
Galatina,  town  of,  392 
Galatone,  town  of,  391 
Galazze,  le,  309 
Galdo,  village  of,  402 
Galleries  of  paintings  at  Naples, 

167.    At  Terlizzi,  379 
« of  sculpture,  at  Naples, 

151.  156 
Galukmj,  city  of  (Callipolis),  I 

*9-  , 


GORIANO  81COLI. 

Gallo,  304 

Galofaro,  whirlpool,  416 

Gargano,    Monte   (Garganus), 

J05,  368,  369 
Garigliano,  river,  14, 37  ;  battle 

of  the,  37 

,  post  station,  37 

Garopoli,  village  of,  413 
Garvignano,Q 
Gates.    See  Porta 

of  Pompeii,  213 

Gaudo,  Monte,  near  Licola,  138 
Gaurns,  Mons,  now  Monte  Bar- 

baro,  322 
Gems,  cabinet  of,  in  theMnseo, 

160 
Gennaro,  8.    (St.  Jannarius), 

his  festa,  112.    Chapel,  112. 

Tabernacle  containing    the 

blood,  xi2.  Liquefaction,  114. 

Scene  of  his  martyrdom,  321 
Gennaro,  S.,  church  of,  91 
Genzano,  town  of,  4, 397 
Gerace,  town  of,  428 
Gerione,  354 
Gkbmano,  San,  town  of  (Casi- 

num),  17 

Stufe,  di,  186 

Gerunium,  354 
Giacomo,  S.,  Vigne  di,  375 

Calopezzati,  424 

Giardinetto,  365 
Giffoni,  village  of,  302 
Ginosa,  town  of  (Genusram), 

400,420 
Gioia,  Flavio,  the  reputed  dis- 
coverer   of    the    mariner's 

compass  at  Amalfi,  287.  His 

birthplace,  287,  289 
— -,  town  of,  in  Calabria  (Me- 

taurum),  415 

,  in  Terra  di  Bari,  385 

,  in  Abruzzo,  50 

Glojosa,  town  of,  428 
Giorgio,  S.,  village  of,  36,  302, 

39° 
Giovanni,  Villa  San,  village  of, 

4*7 

,  Monte  S.,  63 

,  S„  in  Carico,  15 

,  S.,  Botondo,  village,  376 

,  8.,  a  Teduccio,  192 

Giovenco,  river  (Pitonius),  71, 

72 
Giovi,  Monte,  4, 2$ 

Giovinazzo,  town  of  (Natio- 
lum),  376 

Giulia  Nuova  (Castrum  No- 
vum), 55 

Giulianello,  village  and  lake  of, 
6 

Giullano,  San,  village  of,  353 

Giurdignano  stat.,  383 

Gizio,  river,  47,  40 

Glass,  ancient,  collection  of,  in 
Museo  Nazionale,  159 

Gnatia,  now  Torre  d'Egnazia, 
380 

Goriano  Sicoli,  village  of,  48, 71 


HAZEL-NUT. 

Gradillo,  ascent  of,  358 
Gragnano,  village  of,  260 
Granatello,  fort  and  mole  of, 

192 
Grandella,  plain  of,  at  Bene- 

vento,  361 
Gran    Sasso  d'ltalia    (Monte 

Corno),  49, 56.  Ascent  of,  56 
Grassano,4oo 
Gravina,  city  of  (Plera),  399 

di  LeacaspiU,  386 

Greci,  Albanian  village  of,  364 
Greco,  Torre  del,  stat.,  208 
Greek  (ancient)  architecture, 

xxiv 
Gregory,  Mr.,  his  plan  for  drain* 

ing  the  lake  of  Fucmo,  68 
Gregory  VII.  (Hildebrand),his 

death  and  tomb  at  Salerno, 

293 
Grotta  Minarda,  village  of,  363, 

19* 

(caverns)   Azzurra,   the 

Blue  Grotto  at  Capri,  275 
Verde  (the  Green  Grotto), 

276;  of  the  Stalactites,  275 

del  Cane,  186 

of  Cava,  280 

of  Collepardo,  13 

Giulia,  or  the  Sibyl'sCave, 

326 

della  Maga,  30 

delle  Osse,  on  the    Lu- 

canian  coast,  300 
di   Pietro  della  Pace,  at 

Cume,  340 
—  di  Posilipo,  180 

di  Sejano,  185 

Dragonara,  332 

degll  Sportiglioni,  304 

Grottaglie,  391 
Grottamare,  village,  54 
Grotte,  le,  364 
Grotteria,  town  of,  428 
Grottole,  village  of,  400 
Grumentom,  site  of,  402 
Grumo,  village  of,  385,  400 
Guagnano,  forest  and  town  of, 

39i 
Guardavalle,  village  of,  427 

Guardia,  village  of,  405 

delle  Sole,  353 

Guglionesi,  village  of,  354 

Guiscard,  Robt.,  his  tomb,  396 

Gurgitello,  the,  spring  in  Ischia, 

J47 


Hackney  coaches   at   Naples, 

83 
Hadria  Picena,  now  Atri,  57 
Hadrian,  place  and  mode  of  his 

death,  328 
Hamas,  forest  of  (Trivia*  Lu- 

cus),  338 
Hannibal,  camp  of,  308 
Hazel-nut,  cultivation  of,  xxii 
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HELE3  FLUVIUS. 
Heles  fluviuB,  now  the  Aleuto, 

Helleporua,  427 
Heracleia,  site  of,  421 
Heracleian  Tables,  150, 421 
Herculankum,  204.    History, 

204.  Destruction,  205     Dis- 
covery of  site,  excavations, 

205.  Theatre,  206 

gate,    at   Pompeii,   113, 

229 

-* — ,  objects  from,  at  Naples, 
149 

Hercules,  the  Farnese,  150 

Herculis,  Promontorium,  now 
Capo  Spartivento,  410 

Hildebrand,  pope,  291.  See 
Gregory  VII. 

Hipponium,  now  S.  Pietro  di 
Vibona,  412 

Hi8tonium,  town  of,  now  Vasto, 
60 

Historical  topography  of  Na- 
ples, 87 

Holland,  Lord,  tomb  of,  128 

Horace,  his  birthplace,  396. 
On  the  Pontine  Marshes,  27. 
On  the  fountain  of  Feronia, 
28.  On  the  situation  of 
Anxur,  28.  Remarks  ou 
Barium*  376.  Praise  of  the 
Anion,  388.  On  the  foun- 
tain of  Bandusia,  397 

Horses  for  hire  at  Naples,  83 

Hospitals  of  Naples,  143 

Hotels,  zliv 


lapygium,  Promontorium,  now 

Capo  di  Leuca,  384 
lapygum  tria  Promontoria,  426 
latrinoli,  village  of,  415 
Ierocarne,  village  of,  41  3 
Ilaria,  S.,  429 
Imele,  river,  72,  73 
Imeus,  Mons,  47 
Inarime,  Virgil's  name  of  Is- 

chia,  342 
Inchianiro,  354 
Inns,  xliv.    At  Naples,  76 
Inquisition,  its   atrocities  to- 
wards the  Waldenses,  405 
Inscriptions,  collection  of,  in 

the  Museum,  148 
Interamna  Lirinas  (Terame?), 

17.  21,  36 
- — -,  now  Teramo,  56 
intermonti,  gorge  of,  59 
luterocrea,  now  Antrodoco,  42 
lonadi,  village  of,  41? 
Iron-mines  of  Stilo,  427 
- — ■  foundries  of  Mongiana,  4x4 
Isca,  village  of,  427 
^hia,  island  of  (Pithecusa: 
^Eaaria),  342.    Volcanic  ac- 
tion and  history,  342.    Pro- 
ductions,    344.        Mineral 


LACEDONIA. 

waters,  344.    Geology,  349. 

Casamicciola,  346.      Lacco, 

349.  Forio,  350.   Panza,  J50. 

Moropano,  350.    Inns,   351. 

Town  of  Ischia,  Hi.     Vol- 
canic    eruptions    in,     351. 

Baths,  35i(  352. 
Isclero,  river,  309,  356 
Iseon  at  Pompeii,  251 
Iserkia,    town  of  (jEsernia), 

its  saints,  manufactures,  an* 

tiquities,  51 
Islands  of: — 

Capri,  271 

Carnello,  64 

pino,  407C 

Ischia,  342 

Licosa,  299 

Nisida,  185 

San  Paolo,  64 

St  Peter  and  St  Paul  (Cho> 
rate),  388 

Ponza  group,  35 

Procida,  341 

San  Stefano,  36 

Of  the  Syrens,  270 

Tremiti  (Diomedeae),  355 

Ventotene,  36 

Vivara,  342 
Isola,  village  of,  56 

di  Sora,  town  of,  14,  63 

,  town  of,  in  Calabria,  426 

Isoletta,  15 
Itbi,  town  of,  31 


J. 

Januarius,  St,  112.    See  Gen- 

naro,  San 
Joanna  I.,  her  death  in  the 

castle  of  Muro,  393 
Jorio,  S.,  village,  204 
Jovls,  villa,  site  of,  273 
Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus, 

banished  to  Pacdataria,  36 
,    wife    of    Lepidus    and 

grand-daughter  of  Augustus, 

her  exile  in  the  Insula  Dio- 

medea*.  355 
Julia  Felix,  villa  of,  at  Pompeii, 

256. 
Jupiter,  temple  of,  at  Pompeii, 

221 ;  at  Pozzuoli,  314 
Justinian,  Pandects  of,  285 
Juvenal :— his   birthplace,   16. 

His  remarks  on  the  robbers 

of  the  Via  Appia,  2$.    On 

the  oysters  of  Circceii,  29. 

OnAquinum,  16.    On  Sora, 

66.    On  Procida,  341 


•  L. 

Lacco,  village  of,  in  Ischia, 

J49 
Lacedonla,  town   of  (Aquilo- 

nia  ?),  39? 


LAVA-CURRENTS. 

Lacinlum  Promontorium,  now 

Capo  delle  Colonne  or  Capo 

Nau,  426 
Lacrima  Christi,  the  wine,  204 
Lactarius,  Mons,  260 
Ladislaus,  king,  tomb  of,  126 
Laestrygones,  city,  32;  wine  of 

the,  33 
Lagarla,  city  of,  now  Nocora  ? 

422 
Lago  Pesole,  Castel  di,  394 
Laooneoro,  town  of,  403 
Laino,  town  of,  404 
Lake  of  Agnano,  186 
— —  Amsanctus,  363 
~—  Avernus,  324 
— —  Celano,  or  Fucino,  67 
Cutilie,  42 

-  —  Dragonli,  303 

— —  Fondi  (Locus  Amycla- 
nus),  30. 

Fusaro,  m 

Giulianello,  6 

— —  liesina,  61 

Licola,  326,  338 

Lucrinus,  324 

Matese,  357 

Pantano  Salso,  368 

Patrta,  319 

Pesole,  394 

—  Pie  di  Luco,  39 

Posta,  65 

Salpi,  369,  372 

Scanuo,  49 

Serine,  404 

del       Tolfllo,     volcanic 

chasm,  416 

Telese,  357 

Varona,  61 

Lama,  61 

Lamato,  river,  409 

Lame,  399 

La  Montea,  mountain  of,  408 

Lampetes,  now  Capo  Suvero, 

408 
Lanciano,  town,  60 
Landro,  stream,  398 
Lanuvium  (Civita  Lavinia  ?),  4, 

25 
Lao,  river  (Laus),404 

Largo,  the  Neapolitan  name  for 
Square  or  Piazza:— in  Na- 
ples, 102 

Labino,  city  of  (Larinum),  354 

Lata,  river,  385 

Latiano,  village  of,  391 

Latina,  Via,  stations  on,  3 

Lato  river,  420 

Laudini,  357 

Laura,  hill  of,  302 

Laureana,  village  of,  415 

Lauria,  town  of,  404 

Lauro,  ch.  of  the  Madonna  del, 
262 

Lauropoli,  hamlet  of,  422 

Lautulse,  Roman  pass  at  Terra- 
cina,  30 

Lava -currents  :  —  Of  Rocca 
Monfina,  37.    Of   Vesuvius, 
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LAVELLO. 

197102.    Of  the  Solfatara, 

J22.    Of /Mia,i5o,j52.   Of 

Monte  Vulture,  196 
Lavello,  town  of,  198 
Laviano,  town  and  castle  of,  19 j 
Lazzaro  stat,  431 
Lazzaroni  of  Naples,  102 
Lbock,  city  of  (Lupie),  j82 

to  Gallipoli.  J91 

Le  Grotte,  JSclanum,  364 
Lemon,  cultivation  of  the,  xxii 
Lene,  village,  288 
Leonessa,  town  of,  19 
Leporano,  village  of,  189 
Lequile,  village  of,  mi 
Lettere,  village  of,  260 
Leuca,  Capo  di  (Iapygium  or 

8alentinnm  Promontorium), 

I84 
Leuca,  8.  Maria  di  (Leuca),  184 
Leuclo,  San,  casino  of,  jo6 
Leucogei,  Monti,  near  the  Sol- 
fatara, J22 
Leucopetra  Proroontorlmn,  now 

Capo  dell*  Armt,  4JI 
Leucoslaln*ula,nowLicosa,  299 
Liberators,   S.,   bill  near  Sa- 
lerno, 282 
Libraries.  — Of  Monte  Casino, 
20.    At  Naples,  171.    Of  the 
monastery  of  Cava,  281.    At 
Foggia,  365.  At  Brlndisi,  J82. 
AtReggio,  417 
Llcenza,  74 

Ltcola,  Lagodi.  }26, 138 
Licosa,  Pantadl  (Promontorium 
Posldium),  290 

,  island  of  (Lencosia),  299 

Lipuda,  river,  424 
Liquefaction,  festival  of  the,  1 1 } 
Liquorice  root,  cultivation  of, 

zxiii,  425 
Liris,  river,  14,  if,  17,  16,  6j, 
66,  67.    Becomes  the  Gari- 
gliano    after    its    junction 
with  the  Tolcro,  14.  Falls  of 
the,  at  Isola,  6j.  Source  of,  7 j 
Llsta,  Pelasgiccity  of,  41 
Liternum,  now  Patria,  j?8 
Livy,  on  the  Caudlne  Forks,  108 
Locano,  river  (Locanus),  428 
liocrl  Episephyrii,  site  of,  428 
Lodgings  at  Naples,  77 
Lombard!,  S.  Angelo  de',  town 

of,  191 
Lomlto,  bridge  of,  19] 
Longobuco,  village  of,  407 
Lorenzo.  S.,  village,  4J1 
—  Maggiore,  158 
Lottery,  the,  at  Naples,  109 
Lowe,  Sir  Hudson,  his  defence 

of  Capri,  272 
Lucanlan  coast,  299 
Luce,  421 

Luobra,  city  of  (Luceria),  j66. 
Cathedral,  367.  Castle,  167 
Aicia,  Santa,  village  of,  282 
.ncido,  San,  town  of  (Tcmcsa), 
408 


MABIt'8. 

Loco,  village  of  (AngitJa),  71 

tacrine  lake,  tlie,  124 

Lucnllus,  his  villa  at  NWda, 
184.  On  the  promontory  of 
Misenam,  jj2 

Loogovivo,  the  Anion  of  Ho- 
race? j  89 

LupatJa,  snb,  station  on  the 
Appian.jon 

Lapise,  now  Lecce,  3B3 

bozxi,  village  of,  405 


Macchla,  hamlet  of,  52 
Maddaloxi,    stat,    2J,    J56. 

Town  of,  105,  jia 
Maga,  Orotta  della,  jo 
Maglie  stat,  between  Leoce  and 

Otranto,  j8j 
Magliano,  village  of,  72 
Maida,  town  and  battle  of,  410 
Maiori,  town  of,  near  Amalfi, 

282 
Majella  mountains,  59 
Malorana  stream,  8 
Mala  Cupa,  valley  of,  59 
Mamertium,  site  of;  41; 
Mammola,  town  of,  428 
Mammone,  the  brigand,  ji 
Mamnrrarum,  Urbs,  12 
Manduria,  town  of,  ?cp 
,  well  of,  celebrated  by 

Pliny,  190 
Manfred,  son  of  the  Emperor 

Frederick   II.,  his  flight  to 

Lucera,  J67.    His  defeat  and 

death  at  Benevento,  161 
Manfrbdonia,  city  of,  j68 

to  Barletta,  *68 

Manna,  production  of,  xxiii 
Manufactures,  xxiii 
Maone  rivulet,  56 
Maps  of  the   Neapolitan  pro- 
vinces, zxxii 
Marano  Stat  54 
Marapati,  village  of,  41 5 
Marcellus,  scene  of  his  death, 

3<fi 
Marcianese,  356 
Mare  Grande  and  Mare  Piccolo 

at  Taranto,  187 
— —  Morto,  the  port  of  Mise- 

num,  jji 
Marechiano,  cove  o&at  Posilipo, 

184 
Marepotamo,  river,  414 
Maria,  Santa,  di  Arbona,  58 
— — ,  de'  Polsi,  monastery,  429 

di  Leuca,  184 

Marigliano,   town   of  (Maria- 

num),  joi 
Marinella,  the,  at  Naples,  102 
Marini,  the  poet  his  monument 

123 
Marino,  4 
Marius,  Cuius,  his  birthplace, 

65.    His  concealment  in  the 

marshes  of  Minturna?,  j6 


MENDOCINO. 

Market  at  Naples  (Largo  del 

Mercato),  ioj.    Fish-market. 

104 
Marmo,  river,  198 
Marmorata,  cavern  at  28) 
Marro,  river  (Metanrus  Bruti- 

orum),4X5 
Marruvium,  the  capital  of  the 

Marai,  now  San  Benedetto, 

71 

Marai,  the,  their  ancient  skill 
as  serpent-charmers  inhe- 
rited by  their  descendants,  68 

Marstco  Nuovo,  39a 

Martano,  village  of.  j8j 

Martina,  town  of,  389 

Martin  Sicuro,  55 

Martino,  S-,  Certosm  di,  at 
Naples,  i?4 

Martiri,  S.  Maria  de',  sanctuary 

<*J7& 

Martona,428 

MareaneHo,  21 

Masaniello,  Insurrection  of,  xoi, 
121.  Picture  of  the  insur- 
rection, 172.  His  portrait 
by  Micco  Spadaro,  172.  His 
birthplace,  28?.  His  supposed 
house  at  Atrani,  28;.  His 
grave,  131 

Massa  LtniBKKSB,  city  of,  268 

Massafra,  village  and  caverns 
of,  396 

Massicus,  Mons,  now  Monte 
Massico,  ?8 

Materdomini,  village  and  mo- 
nastery of,  at  Noctra,  279 

Matsra,  dty  of,  400 

Matese  mountains,  J57.  Ascent 

of.  351 
Matmo,  village  of,  J85 
Matinus,  Mons  (Mattinata  ?). 

J7o 
Mattinata,  village  of,  on  Monte 

Gargano    (Mons   Matinus), 

31° 
Mattine  di  Potenza,  joo 
Mazarin,   cardinal,    birthplace 

of.  71 
Measures,  modern,  in  use,  xli 

at  Pompeii,  222 

Medals,  collection   of,  In  the 

Museum,  161 
Medical  school,  ancient  of  Cro- 

tona,  42$.   Of  Salerno,  in  the 

middle   ages,  292.    Modern 

college  and  school  at  Naples, 

142 
Medma,  site  of,  415 
Megano,  gulf  of,  near  Scala, 

290 
Melfa  river,  51,  66 
Mblfi,   city,  castle,    history, 
cathedral,  394 
Melicuca,  village  of, 411 
Melissa,  village  of,  424 
Mclito,  village  of,  4J0 
Mendocino,     town    (Pandosia 

Brutiorum),  406 
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MERC  ANTE. 

Mercante,  Passo  del,  429 
Mercato  di   Sabato,  at   Baoli, 

330 
Mercogllano,  village  of,  104 
Mergellina,  at  Naples,  x8j 
Merlco,  river,  429 
Mesa,  post-station  (AdMedias), 

28 
Mesagne,  391 
Mesima,  river,  4x1,  414,  41 J 
Meta,  town  of,  262 
Metapontum,  site  of  the  city 

of,  421 
Metaurua  Brutlorum,  now  the 

Marro,  415 
Mezzavia,  150 
Miano,  189 
Michael,  3.,  sanctuary  of,  on 

Monte  Gargano,  369 
Miglionico,  town  of,  400 
Mignano,  Tillage,  21 
Mileto,  city  of,  4x1 
—  Monte,  highest  point  of 

the  Matese  chain,  357 
Miliscola,  the  beach  of,  at  Mi- 

senum.  333 
Minerals  of  Vesuvius,  201 
Mineral  waters  in  Naples,  104. 

Of  Torre  dell'  Annunziata, 

209.    Of  Castellammare,  258. 
Of  Pozzuoli,  117.    Of  Ischia, 

144 
Minervas,  Promontorium,  now 

Punta  della  Campanella,  268, 

270 

Caatrnm,  now  Castro,  384 

Minervino,  town  of  (Lucas  Mi- 

nerva),  373 
Mingardo,  river,  300 
Ministers,  foreign,  at  Naples, 

79 
Minori,  town  of,  near  Amalfl, 

281 
Minturna?,  ruins  of,  36 
Minuto,  hamlet  of,  near  Scala, 

280 
Mirabella,  town  of,  564 
Miranda,  town  and  castle  of, 
"51 

Mirto  Crosia  stat.,  424 
Miseni,  Portus  (now  the  Mare 

Morto),  331 
Miseuum,  promontory  and  city 

Of,  J32 
Modugno,  385 
Mofete,  Le  (lake  of  Amsanc- 

tus),  363 
Moiano,  village  of,  267 
Mola  torrent,  73 

,  town  of,  380 

— -  di  Qaeta,  31 

Mole  of  Pozzuoli,  317 

r~-ofBari,i76 

Molpetta,  city  and  port  of, 

376 
,  Pulo  di  (nitre  cavern), 

376 
Molina,  village,  282 
Molinl,  valley,  288 


MONTE. 

Mollse,  province  of,  jjj 
Molo,  the,  at  Naples,  102 
Molpa,  river  (Melfes),  300 
Monaca,  torrent,  430 
Monacone,  276 
Mondragone,  village  of  (Sinu- 

essa),  37. 339 
Money,  xl 

changers,  shops  of  the,  at 

Pompeii,  22X 
Mongiana,  La,  village  and  iron 

foundries  of,  4x4 
Monopou,  city  of,  380 
Monosterace,  village  of,  427 
Montagnone,  extinct  crater  of, 

in  Ischia,  352 
Montaguto,  village  of,  364 
Montalto,  village  of,  405 
Montaquila,  village  of,  52 
Montauro,  village  of,  427 
Monte  Casino,  Benedictine  ab- 
bey  of,    18.     Library,   20. 
Archives,  20 

(mountains): — 

— -  Acuto,  11 

—  Alburao,  296, 401 
— —  Amaro,  59 

—  Artemisio,  5 

— —  Aspromonte,  419,  421 
Astore,  414 

—  Barbara,  322 

Cacumo,  xx 

Cairo,  21 

Calvo,  42, 362 

— —  Campagnano,  51 

Campana,  322 

— - -  Campovano,  66 
— —  Caprarello,  357 
— —  Cavallo,  59 

Cerreto  (near  Amalfi),289 

Cervoro,  403 

Chiunzo,  278 

— —  Cicula,  301 

Cigliano,  )22 

Circello,  29 

— —  Cocuzzo,  403, 408, 409 

Coppola,  259 

Corno  (the  Gran  Sasso), 

—  Crepacore,  66 
— —  Epomeo,  342,  348 
Faito,  26x 

Falesio,  282 

Finestra,  282 

Fol,  398 

—  Forte,  304 

Gargano,  365, 368,  369 

—  Gaudo,  j  38 
— —  Giordano,  422 

Giovl,  4,  25 

Greco,  50 

Macerone,  51 

— —  Maiella,  58 

Massico,  38 

Meta,  51 

Miletto,  357 

Montalto,  419, 429 

— —  Montea,  408 

— —  Morrone,  48, 59 
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Monte  Moscia,  426 
— —  Mucchia,  59 

Mutila,  358 

Nuovo,  196,  323 

Olibano,  312 

—  Pagano,  56 
— —  del  Papa,  403 
— —  Pazzano,  399 

Pentine,  358 

Pertuso,  269 

Petillni,  209 

Pierno,  394 

Pollino,  404 

Portella,  427 

—  Di  Procida,  jjj 
Rotaro,  352 

— —  Sabino,  404 

Salviano,  67 

San  Ella,  403 

San  Franco,  56 

San  Giovanni,  63 

Sant'  Angelo  (near  Cas- 

tellammare),  260,  267 

S.  Angelo  (on  Monte  Gar- 
gano), 369 

Santa  Croce,  $3 

— —  San  Liberatore,  282 

Selvatichl,  333 

Sicco,  322 

Sirino,(404 

Solaro*  274 

Somma,  193 

—  della  Stella,  299 

Taborre,  352 

Taburno,  353,  356 

— -  TernlinUlo,  39 

Terminio,  303 

Tifata,  307 

Velino,  67 

Vergine,  sanctuary  of,  303. 

Festa  of,  107 

Vezza,  351 

Vico,  jjo 

Vulture,  394»  395 

Montebello,  village  of,  4)0 
Montecorvmo,  village  of,  401 
Monteforte,  village  and  castle 

of,  304 
Montefortlno,  8 
Montefusco,  town  of,  364 
Monteiasi,  390 

MONTBLKOHK,  town  of,  4X2 

,  Plana  di,  4x3 

Montemarano,  village  of,  393 
Montemesula,  village  of,  390 
Montemiletto,  town  and  castle 

of,  364 
Montemurro,  402 
Monteparano,  village  of,  390 
Montepeloso,  town  of,  399 
Montereale,  village  of,  40 
Monteroduni,  town  of,  52 
Montesano,  village  of,  402 
Montesarchio,  town  of,  309 
Montesilvano,  57 
Monticchio,  forest  of,  J95 
Monti  Leucogei,  near  the  S-" 

fatara,  322 
Monticelli,  village  of,  30 
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MONTIGELLI. 

Monticelli  palace,  at  Naples, 

178 
Monticello,  275 
Montorio,  village  of,  56,  J02 
Montoro,  valley  of,  302 
Montricher,  M.  de,  his  plan  for 

draining  the  lake  of  Fucino, 

68. 
Montrone,  town  of,  379 
Morano,  town  of  (Muranum), 

404 
Morcone,  town  of,  353 
Morino,  village,  67 
Morolo,  11 
Moropano,  village  of,  in  Ischia, 

J5° 
Monro  Vecchlo  (Murrubium), 

*9 
Morrone,  Monte,  48,  50 

Morrone,  Pietro  da,  his  eleva- 
tion  to  the  popedom,  49 

Mosaics,  ancient,  at  Naples,  148 

Moscato,  wine,  375 

Moscufo  in  Apulia,  59 

Motola,  village  of  (Materia), 
J85 

Mottastat.,62 

Mountain  system  of  agricul- 
ture, xvii 

Mucchia,  Monte,  50, 

Mucone,  river,  405 

Mugnano,  village  of,  304 

Mulberry,  cultivation  of  the, 
xxii 

Muorno,  Piano  di,  199 

Muranum,  city  of,  now  Mo- 
rano,  404 

Murat,  his  landing  and  execu- 
tion at  Pizzo,  41 1 

Murata,  village,  398 

Murgie  of  Gravina  and  Alta- 
mura,  399.  Of  Minervino, 
*7J,*78 

Muro,  town  and  castle  of,  in 
Basilicata,  393 

Murrubium,  now  Mono  Vec- 
chio,  39 

Musellaro,  village,  59 

Museo  Nazionale  at  Naples, 
144.— Hours,  144,  History 
of,  145.  Classification,  145. 
Plan  of,  146, 147.  Greek  and 
Roman  mosaics,  148.  Ancient 
sculptures  in  marble,  151. 
Ancient  sculptures  in  bronze, 
156.  Ancient  inscriptions 
(Museo  Epigraflco),  149. 
Egyptian  antiquities,  151. 
Early  Christian  inscrip- 
tions, 151.  Cinquecento  ob- 
ject^ 158.  Ancient  glass, 
158.  Terrecotte,  159.  Cu- 
maaan  collection,  159.  Gold 
And  silver  ornaments,  vases, 
cameos,  gems,  &a,  160.  Re- 
served cabinet,  161.  Nu- 
mismatic collection,  161. 
Santangelo  collection,  161. 
Etruscan     or    Italo-  Greek 
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vases,  162.    Smaller  bronzes, 

163.  Papyri,  165.  Gallery  of 

paintings :    Italian   schools. 

167 ;    Flemish    and   Dutch 

schools,  172. 
Museums,  private,  at  Naples, 

178 
Music,  college  of,  at  Naples, 

142 
Musicsellers  at  Naples,  82 
Musical  instruments  found  at 

Pompeii,  165 


H. 

Naples,  stat.,  24.  City  of,  74:— 
Hotels,  76.  Pensions,  board- 
ing-houses, private  lodgings, 
house-agent,  77.  Trattorie, 
Restaurants,  CafeX  78.  Police 
regulations  and  Passports, 
Public  conveyances,  Steam- 
ers, Railways,  79.  Consulates, 
Bankers,  Post-office,  Electric 
Telegraph,  Physicians,  Sur- 
geons, Dentists,  80;  Trades- 
men and  Shops,  80.  Apothe- 
caries, Booksellers,  Station- 
ers,Photographs,8i.  Readiug- 
rooms,English  newspaper,  82. 
Valets-de-place,  Carriages, 
Hackney-coaches,  Horses, 
Omnibuses,  83.  Teachers  of 
Languages,  Drawing  and 
Music,  84.  Boats,  Baths, 
English  Church,  84*  Artists, 
85.  General  Topography,  85. 
Historical  Topography,  87. 
Antiquities,  9a  Population, 
Climate,  92.  Gates,  95.  Com- 
merce and  Industry,  94. 
Ports,  96.  Bridges,  96. 
Castles,  97.  Principal  Streets 
and  Public  Places,  100. 
Fountains,  104.  Aqueducts, 
Springs,  and  Wells,  104. 
Theatres,  105.  Festival* 
107.  The  lottery,  109. 
Archiepiscopal  Palace,  176. 
Churches:  S.  Agnello  Mag- 
giore, 117 ;  8.  Agostino  della 
Zecca,  S.  Angelo  a  Nilo,  S. 
Antonio  Abate,  117 ;  SS. 
Apostoli,  Ascendone,  Ba- 
silica, 1 1 1;  S.  Brigida,  8.  Carlo 
all'  Arena,  S.  Caterina  a  For- 
mello,  118;  Cathedral,  109; 
S.  Chiara,  119  ;  Crocelle,  S. 
Domenico  Maggiore,  121 ; 
S.  Elijdo,  S.  Filippo  Neri 
124 ;  S.  Francesco  di  Paolo, 
Gesii  Nuovo,  125;  S.  Gia- 
como  degli  Spagnuoli,  S. 
Giovanni  a  Carbonara,  126; 
S.  Giovanni  Evangelists, 
Maggiore,   and  de'   Pappa- 
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coda,  8.  Giuseppe  a<2hiaja» 
127;    S.  Gregorio  Armeno, 
Incoronata,     1 28 ;     S.     Lo- 
renzo, 129;  S.  Maria  degli 
Augeli,    dell'    Annutisiata, 
130  ;    del     Carmine,     131 ; 
Maria    della    Catena,  Don- 
na      Regina,     131  ;     delle 
Grazie,  la  Nuova,  ijs;    S. 
Maria   del  Parto,   S.  Maria 
del    Pianto,    di    Piedlgrot- 
ta,    ij3t    della     Pieta    de' 
Sangri,  133;  S.  Maria  della 
Sanita,  S.Martino,x  34;  Monte 
della      Misericordia,      136 ; 
Monte  Oliveto,  1 36 ;  S.  Paolo 
Maggiore,  137.  S.  Pietro  ad 
Aram,   a  Maiella,   Martire, 
138;   SS.    Pietro    e    Paolo, 
SS.  Severino  e  Sosio,  139; 
S.  Teresa,  140.    Cemeteries, 
140.    Colleges  and  Scientific 
Institutions,  141.   Hospitals. 
143.    Prisons,  144.     Museo 
Nazionale,    144.     Libraries, 
173.    Archives,  174.    Royal 
Palaces,   175.     Private   Pa- 
laces,     175.     Villas,     179. 
Drives  and  rides  in  the  en- 
virons, 179.    Plan  for  visit- 
ing, 190 
Naples,  excursions  from,  190- 

Naples  to  Bari,  398 

to  Bari,  via  Potenza,  398 

—  to  Campobasso  and  Ter- 

moli,  352 

to  Foggia,  355 

— —  to  Meln  and  Venosa,  392 

to  Reggio,  400 

*  to  Rome,  24 

to  Rome,   by  San  Ger- 

mano,  62 
*  to  Rome,  by  Veiletri, 

2 
Nardb,   town    of  (Neretum), 

392 
Nasone,  the  highest  point  of 

Monte  Somma,  193 
Natiolum,  town  of,  now  Gio- 

vlnazzo,  376 
Neaethus  fluv„  now  the  Neto, 

4*4 

Necropolis,  of  Cumae,  336.    Of 

Canosa,  372.  Of  Venosa,  397 

Negro,  river  (Taoager),  402 

Nemi,  4 

Neptune,  temples  of,  at  Pass- 
turn,  297.  At  Pompeii,  252. 
At  Puteoli,  318 

Nera,  river,  39 

Nerano,  Marina  di,  267 

Nero,  conspiracy  against,  at 
Bai*,328 

Neretum,  now  Nardb,  392 

Nerone,  Stufe  di,  Jjo 

Nesis  Insula,  now  Nisida,  185 

Neto,  river  (Neethus),  414 

Nicandro,  San,  61 
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Nioastbo,  town  of,  410 
Niccolini,  on  the  subsidence  of 

the  Serapeon,  317 
Nicola,  S.(  priory  and  tomb  of, 
at  Bari,  377 

,  valley,  388 

.Tillage,  411 

Nicotera,  town  of,  411 
Ninfa,  medieval  town  of,  7 

,  river  (Nymphaeus),  7,  26 

Nisida,  island  of  (Nesis),  185 
Nooera  (de'  Pagani),  town  and 
citadel  of  (Nuceria),  278 

,  in  Calabria,  408, 400 

Noiacataro  staL,  i8a    Town 

of,  386 
Nola,  city  of  (Nola),  301.   Its 

vases  and  coins,  301 
Norcia,  city  of  fNursia),  40 
Norma,  town  of  (Norba),  7 
Nova  Siri,  422 

Novito,  river  (Bothronus),  428 
Nucara,    town    of  (Lagaria), 

422 
Nuceria,  town  of,  now  Nocera, 

278 
Numismatic  Collection,  161 
Nnmiatro,  39  J 
Nursia,  ancient  city  of,  now 

Norcia,  40 
Nusco,  town  of,  393 
Nymphseus,    river  and   lake, 

now  Ninfa,  7 
Nymphs,  temple  of  the,  at  Pu- 
teoli,  318 

0. 

Obelisks  at  Naples:  della  Con- 
cezioue,  103.  Di  S.  Domenioo, 
124.     L)i  S.  Gennaro,  117 

Observatory,  at  Naples,  143. 
On  Vesuvius,  192 

Ocinarua,  fl.,  now  the  Savuto, 
408 

Ocra,  castle  of,  71 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudius, 
her  banishment  and  death, 

35 
Ofanto,  river   (Aufldus),  17 t, 
J72,    J7J,    393,    394*    *95» 
398 
Ogygia  Insula,  426 
Olevano,  village  of,  401 
OUbano,  Monte,  3x2 
Olive,  cultivation  of  the.xxii 
Ollverotto,  a  model  tyrant,  54 
Oliveto,{town  and  castle  of,  393 
Ombrasco,  Vallone,  347 
Omnibuses  at  Naples,  83 
Opi,  village  of,  15,  50 
Oplontum,  remains  of  the  sta- 
tion of,  209 
Oppido,    village  of  (Mamer- 

tium),  415 
Orange  and  lemon  trees,  culti- 
vation of  the,  xxii 
Ordona,  village  of  (Herdonia), 
Jio 
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Orfenta,  river  and  waterfall 

of.  59 
Ohia,  city  of  (Hyria  or  Orra), 

39* 

Orlando,  Capo  d\  258,  261 
Oronzio,  S.,   cathedral   of,  at 

Lecce,  383 
Orsigliadi,   Greek  village   of, 

4U      , 
Orsara,  364 

Orso,  Capo  d',  In  the  gulf  of  Sa- 
lerno, 282 
Orta,  river,  58 

village,  37*.    Stat,  371 

Ortona,  town  of,  59 

Ortucchio,  town  of,  71 

Osente,  rivulet,  6b 

Oateria  di  Caianiello,  22 

di  Carabba,  59 

di  Fontana,  9 

Ostia.5 

Ostuni,  town  of,  380 

Otbanto,  city  of  (Hydrun- 
turn),  castle,  383*  Siege  by 
the  Turks,  383.  Cathedral, 
384.  Submarine  telegraph, 
384 

Ovid,  birthplace  of,  at  Sol- 
mona,  47.  Supposed  ruins 
of  his  villa  on  Monte  Mor- 
rone,  48 

Ovindoli,  pass  of,  71 

Ovo,  Castel  dell',  at  Naples,  99 


P. 

Packets  (steam)  from  Naples, 

79 
Padula,  town  of  (Consilinum), 

40J 
Pjbstcx,   excursion   to,   294. 

Plan    of    the     ruins,    295. 

Origin,  296.    Ancient  walls, 

296.    Ruins,  297-299 
Pagani,  town  of,  near  Nocera, 

278 
Painters,  Neapolitan,   list  of, 

xxviii 
Painting,  xxvi 
Paintings,  gallery   of.  In  the 

Museo  Nazionale,  167 
Palaces  (royal)  at  Naples,  175 

(private),  176 

Palagghuio,  village  of,  386 

Palagianello,  386 

Palatium,  city  of,  now  Palazzo, 

59 
Palazzo,   village  of,  supposed 

site  of  Fons  Bandusia?,  397 
Palazzuolo,  town  of,  16 
Palena,  village  of,  61 
Palentini,  Campi,  67,  72 
Palinuro,  Cape,  300 
Palizzi,  village  of,  430 
Palma,  302 
Palmarola,  island  of  (Palma- 

Tia),  35 
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Palmi,  town  of,  in  Calabria, 

Palo,  villages  of,  379.  *8*»  W 

Pandataria,  island  of,  35 

Pandects  of  Justinian,  at 
Amain,  captured  by  the  Pi- 
sang,  and  from  them  by  the 
Florentines,  285 

Pandosta  Brutlorum,  now  Men- 
docino, 406 

Pangrazio,  S.,  village  of,  391 

Panni,  village  of,  364 

Pantano  dell'  Aoerra,  305 

Salso,  368 

Panza,  in  Ischia,  350 

Paola,  town  of  (Patycus), 
407 

Papaglionti,  Greek  village  of, 

4W 
Papiria,  Fons,  53 
Papyri,  the  collection  of,  in  the 

Museo  Nazionale,  165 
Paracorio,  village  of,  415 
Paravati,  village  of,  41 3 
Parthenius,  Portus,  407 
Passports,  xl,  79 
Pastina,  village  of,  near  Amain, 

288 
Paterno,   village    and  baths, 

Patinisco,  river,  386 
Patria,  Logo  di,  339 
,  Torre  di,  Liternum,  the 

site    of    Scipio    Africanus' 

tomb,  338 
Path,  village  of,  384 
Patycus,  Greek  city  of,  now 

Paola,  407 
Pah  gallery  atTerllzzi,  379 
Pausilypum,  the  villa  of  Pollio 

at  Posilipo,  184 
Pedamentina,  la,  on  the  slope 

of  Vesuvius,  196 
Pedaso,  54 

Pedavoli,  village  of,  4x5 
Pedogna,  la,  72 
Pedro,    don,  of   Aragon,   his 

tomb,  138 
,  don,  of  Toledo,  his  tomb, 

126 
Pelasgic  and   polygonal  con- 
structions : 

At  Alatri,  12 

Albe,  72 

Amiternum,  41 

Arce,  63 

Arpino,  65 

Atma,  66 

Boiano,  354 

Castellammare  della  Bruca, 
300 

In  the  Cioolano  district,  45 

Civita  Antino,  67 

AtCori,  6 

Ferentino,  ix 

Fondi,  30 

Isernia,  52 

Lista,4i 

Monte  Fortino,  8 
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Pelasgk  and  polygonal 

st  ructions: 

Norma,  7 

Segni,o 

flora,  66 

Terracina,  29 

Torino,  45 

Venafro,  51 
Pelino,  8.,  church  of,  47 
I'cllagrello,  wine,  357 
Peilaro  stat*  411 
Penna,  Punta  della,  on  the  Mare 

Piccolo,  387 
Pennata,  Punta  di,at  Misenum, 

33t 
Pentedattilo,  village  of,  4J0 
Pergola,  village  of,  267 
Persano,  rujal  chase  of,  296 
Pertosa,  Tillage  of,  402 
Pksoaba,  town  and  forties*  of, 

57 
river,  57,  58,  59 

—  to  PopoU,  58. 
Pescasseroli,  village  of;  50 
Pescina,  town  of,  71 
Peaco  Canale,  67 

Petilia,  now  Monte  della  Stella, 

299 
In  Calabria,  now  Stron- 

goU,424 
Petito,  river,  429 
Petrella,  village  and  castle  of, 

Petrizzi,  426 
Pettorano,  town,  49, 154 
Pezzo,  Punta  del,  in  Calabria, 

417 
Phalerum  Promontorium,  now 

Capo  di  PosiUpo,  184 
Milegrean  fields,  188,  311 
Photographs  at  Naples,  81 
Physicians  at  Naples,  80 
Piano  dl  Cinquemiglia,  one  of 

the  principal  cattle  stations 

of  the  Tavoliere,  50 

di  Foroli,  51 

- — di  Larlno,  354 
della  Maddalena,  397 

—  del  Mollno,  59 

di  Monteleone,  41; 

— —  di  Muorno,  J99 
della  Nebbia,  8 

— —  Rottolo,  364 

dl  Sorrento,  262 

Pianosa,  island,  35$ 
Pianura,  village  of,  188 
Plcciotti,  near  Gallipoli,  192 
Piccolo  S.  Angelo,  ridge  of,  260 
Picentla,  the  capital  of  the  Pi- 

centini,  now  Vicenza,  401 
Picerno,  town  of,  398 
PIciuisco,  village  or,  51 
Pico  Farnese,  15 
Piedlgrotta,    Festa    di,     107. 

Church  of,  xjf 
Pie  di  Luco,  lake  of  (Locus 

Velinns),  39 

"iKDIMONTB,     town     Of,     J«7. 

Village  of,  16 


Pledtanonte  d*AHfe,  357* 

Pietrafeaa,  399 

KetragaUa,  village  of,  joS 

PSetrapennata,  village  and  fo- 
rests of,  4J0 

PietraroJa,  vjflasje  of,  jft 

Pietro,  S,  Vernotko,  Tillage, 
182 

Pletro-in-Fme.  &.  village,  21 

Pfgnataro,  village  ot  23.  j6 

Pimonte,  village  of,  260 

Pinna,  now  Civita  di  Penne,  58 

Pino,  Casteldi,  289 

Plomba,  river  fMatrmus),  57 

Piperno,  a  trachytic  lava,  quar- 
ries  of,  188 

,  town  of  (Privernum).  27 

Pisciarelli,  the  (Fontea  Leu- 
cogaei),  322 

Piscina  Mirabilla,  }jo 

Piso,  his  villa  at  Bum,  and 
death,  328 

Plstiod,42i 

Pithecusa,  now  lochia,  342 

Pltonius,  the  ancient,  71, 72. 

PuBBca,  Punta,  341 

Pizza,  town  of,  41  x 

Pfzzone,  promontory  of  the 
Mare  Piccolo,  387 

Pixzuto  di  Melfi,  195 

Plera,  ancient  town  of,  399 

Pliny  the  younger,  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  first  eruption  of 
Vesuvius,  194.  Of  his  uncle's 
death,  258 

Pofi,  14 

Pogerola,  village  of  Amalfi,  288 

Poggio^Imperiale,  61. 

Poggio  Reals,  189 

Policastro,  village  (Pyxus  or 
Boxen  turn)  and  gulf  of,  300 

Policoro,  421 

Polignano,  town  of  ( Arnetum  ?), 
380 

Polistena,  Albanian  village  of, 

415 
Polla,  town  of,  402 

Polla,  Vespasio,  birthplace  of,  40 

Pollena,  village,  190. 

Pollio,  Vedius,  villa  of,  184 

Polsi,  S.  Maria  de',  monastery 
of,  429 

Pomigliano  d'Aroo,  301 

Pompeii,  the  buried  city  of,  209. 
Mode  of  reaching  it,  209.  Inn, 
guides,  sltuation,209.  History, 
2x0.  Destruction,  211.  Disco- 
very, 2ii.  Walls  and  towers, 
2x2.  Gates,  streets,  21  J.  Pub* 
lie  buildings,  2x4.  Domestic 
architecture,  2x4.  Shops,  216. 
Present  state,  116.  Street  of 
the  Tombs,  2  jo.  Villa  of  Dio- 
med,  233.  Tombs,  230-234. 
Suburban  inn,  234.  Villa  of 
Cicero,  23a  Herculaneum 
gate,  229.  Street  of  Her* 
culaneum,  236.  Principal 
houses :— Of  Sallust,  227.  Of 


fePsnsn,  225.  Of  the  Tragic 
Poet,  224.  Of  the  Nereids, 
or  of  Meteeger,  237.  Of 
the  Qosastor,  236.  Of  the 
Faun,  240.  Gate  of  Nola, 
241.  Temple  of  Fortune, 
222.  Baths,  223.  The  Fo- 
rum, 217.  Temple  of  Ju- 
piter, 221.  The  prisons. 
222.  The  public  granary,  222. 
Temple  of  Venae,  218,  Basi- 
lica, 218.  Curia?  and  Mrm- 
rrum,  219.  Houses  of  Cham- 
pJonnet,2ia>  Crypto-porticus 
of  Eumadua,  219.  Temple 
of  Quirinus,  220.  Curia, 
22a  House  of  the  Augastala, 
220.  Shops  of  the  money- 
changers, 221.  Of  Abundance, 
247.  Great  Therm*,  249. 
House  of  the  Fountain,  239, 
House  of  M.  Lucretius,  243. 
Barracks  of  the  troops,  254. 
Triangular  Forum,  252. 
Temple  of  Neptune,  252. 
Great  or  Tragic  Theatre.  253. 
Small  Theatre,  or  Odeum, 
254.  TheIseon,25i.  Amphi- 
theatre, 255 

Pompeii,  paintings  in  the  Mnseo 
Nazionale,  14$.  Mosaics,  148. 
Sculpture,  148.  Bronae  sta- 
tues, 156.  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties found  in  the  Iaeon,  151. 
Glass,  158.  Smallbroiixea, 
kitchen  utensils,  &c,  163 

Ponte  Aurunca  at  Sessa,  37 

—  di  Benevento,  358. 

—  delta  Catena,  7 

di  Cicerone,  64 

— —  di  Garigliano,  37 
— —  San  Giullano,  400 

— -  Landolfo,  village  of,  353 

—  Maggiore,  28, 263 

—  Rossi,  90 

—  Valentino,  362 

della  Voile,  356 

Pontecagnane,  401 
Pontboorvo,  city  of,  17 
Pontine  marshes,  26 
Pontone,  village  of,  283 
Ponza,  island  of  (Poutia),  3$ 
Popoli,  town  of,  47,  $9 
Population  of  the  kingdom  of 

Naples,  xii;  and  of  the  city, 

Porcile,  village  of,  404 
Porcius,  tomb  of,  at  Pompeii, 

230 
Porino,  14 
Porta)  (ancient  gateways):— 

S.  Lorenzo,  at  Aquino,   16. 

Dell'  Arco,  at  Arpino,   65. 
;  Aurea,  at  Atina,  66.     Cam- 

S utile,  at  Civita  Antino,  67. 
f  Herculaneum,  at  Pompeii, 
213*229.  Of  Nolo,  or  Gate  of 
Isis,  241.  Aurea  (the  arch  of 
Trojan),  at  Benevento,  360 
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.   FORTE. 

Porte    (modem    gateways  at 

Naples),  9$ 
Portella,  frontier  station,  near 

Terracina,  30 
Porticx,   town  and  palace  of, 

192 
Portigiiola,  village  of,  429 
Porto  d'Ascolf,  55 

dl  Civita  Nuova,  54 

dl  8.  Elpidio,  54 

—  dl  San  Giorgio,  $4 

Pavone  (Nisida),  185 

di  Recanati,  54 

Ports  of — 
Bari,  376 
Barletta,  374 
Brindisi,  380 
Gastellammare,  258 
Catanzaro,  426 
Conca,  288 
Gaeta,  34 
Gallipolt;  39* 
Mola,  380 
Naples,  96 
Salerno,  292 
Terracina,  29 
Termoli,  361 
Trani,  375 
Portus  Albunms,  299.  Julius, 
326.      Miseni,jji.    Parthe- 
nioa,  407. 
Poseidonia,  or  Paestum,  296 
Posideana?,  now  the  Bagni  di 

Trltoli,  327. 
Posidium,  Promontorium,  now 

Punta  di  Licosa,  299 
Posilipo,  hill  and  road  of,  183 

,  Grotta  di,  180 

• ,  Capo  di  (Phalerum),  184 

,  village,  X89 

Positano,  town  of,  288 
Post-office  xliii.  at  Naples,  80 
Posta,  la,  37.    Lake  of,  66 
Postiglione,  village  of,  401 
Posting  regulations,  xlii 
Potame,  village  of,  413 
Potenza  ,  city  of  (  Potentia),398 

to  Bari,  398 

Potenza  to  Taranto,  400 
Pozzano,  convent  of,  259 
Pozze  Latignano,   near   Cilta 
Ducale,  41 

di  Antullo,  13 

- — 'dell'      lmperatore,      at 

Foggia,  366 
Pozzolana,  a  variety  of  volcanic 

ashes,  317 
Pozzopiano,  village  of,  263 
Pozzuoli,  town  of  (Puteoli), 
road  to,  312.  History,  312. 
Cathedral,  314.  Serapeon, 
314.  Mineral  waters,  3x7. 
Mole,  317.  Ruins,  318. 
Tombs,  320 

Grotta  di,  180 

Praiano,  village  of,  288 
Pratola,  village  of,  364 
Presenzano,  village  of,  21,  53 
Presiece,  town  of,  385 


RHEGIUM. 

Priapus,  remnant  of  the  wor- 
ship of,  52 

Prignano,  village  of,  299 

Prisons,  the,  of  Naples,  144.  At 
Pompeii,  222 

P&ocida,  island  of  (Prochyta), 
34I.    Town,  341 

Procopius,  on  Vesuvius,  196 

Prossedi,  27 

Protestant  burial-ground  at 
Naples,  141 

colonies  of  Calabria  in  the 

14th  century,  405 

Puglla,  la,  plain  of,  365 

Pugllano,  village,  401 

Pulcinella,  106,356.  His  native 
place,  305 

Palo  di  Molfetta,  nitre  caverns, 

376 
Punta  della  Campanella,  268, 

270 

di  Corogllo,  184 

di  Licosa,  299 

— —  del  Nasone,  193 
di  Pallnuro,  300 

del   Palo  on  Vesuvius, 

200 

—  di  Pennata,  331 

Ristola,  384 

di  Scutolo,  262 

Tragara,  274 

dl  Vettica,  269 

di  Vltareto,  275 

Puteoli,  now  Poszuoli,  3x2 
Pyxus,  now  Pisciotta,  300 


Raganello,  river,  422 

Railroads:  xlii. Rome  to  Naples, 
2.  Salerno  and  Eboli,  277. 
To  A  versa,  Caserta,  Kene- 
vento,  and  Foggia,  304.  From 
Pescara  to  Foggia,  59.  Foggia 
to  Bari,  Brindisi,  Lecce,  and 
Otranto,  371*  Uari  to  Gioja 
and  Taranto,  385 

Rapido,  river  (Vinius),  17,66 

Rapolla,  village  of,  394 

Ravkllo,  town  of,  290.  Cathe- 
dral, 290.    Palace,  291 

Baviscanino,  village  or,  358 

Reading-rooms  at  Naples,  82 

Reate,  Sabine  town  of,  now 
Rleti,  39 

Rbooio,  city  of  (Rhegium), 
417.  Climate,  history,  417. 
Earthquakes,  cathedral,  bay, 
4x8.  The  Fata  Morgana, 
4x8 

Rende,  town  of,  407 

Reserved  cabinet  in  the  Museo, 
161 

Rksina,  town  of  (Retina),  192 

Restaurants  at  Naples,  78 

Restituta,  S.,  basilica  of,  xn 

Retiro,  the,  30 

Rhegium,  city  of,  now  Reggio, 

417 


EUZZO. 

Rface,  village  of,  427 
Riardo,  21,  54 
Rice,  cultivation  of,  xxiii 
Richard  Cceur-de-Lion,  his  route 

in  Italy,  408 
RiBti,  city  of  (Reate),  39 
Rio  delle  Noce,  403 
Riofreddo,  frontier  station,  74 
Rionero,  town  of,  194 

,  village  of,  51 

Ripalta  stat.,  61 
Ripatransone,  town  of,  54 
Ripiano  di  Faito,  260 
Ristola,  Punta,  384 
Rita,  la,  forests  of,  420 
Ritorto,  post  station,  405 
Rivello,  village  of,  403 
Rizznto.Capo,  one  of  the  Iapy- 

gnm  trla  Promontoria,  426 
Roads,  xli 
Rocca  di  Cerro,  village  of,  73 

—  d'Arce,  63 

—  di  Cagno,  71 
— —  di  Corno,  42 

d'Evandro,  2X 

Forzata,  390 

—  Guglielma,  36 
Imperiale,  422 

Massima  (Artena),  6 

di  Mezzo,  71 

Monflna  (extinct  crater), 

— -  Pipirozza,  53 

Secca,  15 

Roccamorice,  village  of,  59 

Roccarasa,  50 

Roccella,  town  of  (Romechi- 
um),  428 

Rogliano,  town  of,  409 

Rolino,  village,  299 

Roman  (ancient)  architecture, 
xxiv 

Rome  *  to  Naples,  by  San  Ger- 
mano,  61 

by  Velletri,  2 

by  Terracina,  24 

Romechium,  city  of,  now  Roc- 
cella, 428 

Romito,  river  and  falls  of  the, 
67 

Rosarno,  town  of,  414 

Rose,  Le,  village  of,  405 

Roseto,  422 

Rossano,  city  of,  424 

Rotaro,  Monte,  352 

Rotonda,  village  of,  404 

Roveto,  Val  di,  66 

Roviano,  feudal  castle,  73 

Royal  Society  at  Naples,  142 

Rucolo,  torrent,  422 

Rudi,  the  birthplace    of   En- 
nius,  383 

Rutigliano,  village  of,  379 

Ruttb,  282 

Rnvero,  torrent,  422 

Ruvo,  city  of  (Rubi),  379.  Mu- 
seum, cathedral,  379 

Ruzzo,  rivulet,  56 
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Sahatia,  now  Seriuo  (?),  303 
Sabato,  river,   302,  359,' 362, 

Sttcco,  river,  8, 14 

Saffron,  cultivation  of,  zxili 

Sagittario,  river  (Acqua  della 

Foce),  49 
Sagi-as  fluv.,  now  the  Alaro, 

4*7 

Sala,  town  of  (Marcelliana), 
402 

Salandrella,  river  ( Acalandros), 
421 

Salapia,  city  of.  ruins,  369 

Salaria,  Via,  42 

Salentinum  Promontoriumjiow 
Capo  di  Leuca,  384 

Salruno,  city  of,  291.  Cathe- 
dral, 292.  Medical  school  of, 
292.    Ruins  of  citadel,  292 

Saline  stat.,  410 

Salinello,  river,  56 

Salina  Grande,  at  Taranto,  190 

Salino  Maggiore,  57 

Salpi,  Lagodi,  369,  372 
Salle,  village  of,  59 
Sallust,  his  birthplace,  41 
Salso,  river,  296 
Salto,  river  and  valley  of  the, 

41.45.46,  V    , 

Salvlano,  Monte,  67 

Salvo,  S.,  stat.,  61 

Samnium,  city  of,  now  Campo- 

hasso  (?),  154 
San  Basile,  post  station,  385 
San    Benedetto,     village,    55. 

Hamlet,  70 
San  Biagio,    village  and   hot 

baths  of,  410 
San  Clemente,  village,  280 
San  Elpidio,  village,  356 
San  Felice,  town,  29 
San  Fili,  town  of,  407 
San  Gekmano,  town  of  (Casi- 

mim),*8 
San  Giorgio,  village  of,  36,  302, 

39° 

station,  302 

San  Gregorio,  village  of,  357 

stat.,  4?i 

Sangro,  river,  50,  51,  60 

San  Leonardo,  ruined  monastery 

of,  308 
San  Liberatore,  hill  of,  282 
San  Lorenzo,  village,  27,  4JI 
San  Maggiore,  358 
San  Luca,  village  of,  429 
San  Lucido,  town  of,  408 
San  Lupo,  village  of,  3  51 
San  Michele,  village  or,  386 
San  Montano,  valley  of,  349 
San  Niocandro,  38$ 
San  Paolo,  island,  62 
San  Pietro  Cclestlno,  monastery 

of,  49 


SR0NI. 

San  Puflto,  357 

San  Severe,  city  of,  368 

San  SostL  village  of,  405 

San  Spirit©,  stat.,  376 

San  Stefano,  island,  35 

San  Vittorino,  hamlet*  40 

Sant'  Agata,  town,  37  *  village, 

266;  de'Goti,  310 
Sant'  Anatolia,  4$ 
Sant'  Antlmo,  356 
Santa  Croce,  highest  cone  of 

Koccamonfina,  37 

Lucia,  village,  282 

Maria  stat,  23 

—  a  Castello,  267 

Maggiore,  village,  279 

a  Vico,  308 

,  island  of,  35 $ 

dt  Capua,  town  of,  306 

Saponara,  town  of,  near  Gru- 

roentum,  402 
Sapri,  village  of  (Sddrus),  300 
Sarko,  town  of,  302 
,  river  (Samoa),  210,  257, 

277,  J02.    Battle,  277 
Sarretella,  river,  309 
Satanasso,  river,  422 
Saticola,  supposed  site  of,  310 
Satriano,  village  of,  427 
Saturo,   Torre  di   (Saturum), 

J89 
Sava,  village  of,  390 
Savignano,  village  of,  364 
Savone,  river  (Savo),  38 
Savuto  (Ocinarus),  river,  408 
Scafati,  town  of,  277.    Battles 

of,  277 
Scala,  town  of,  289 
Scalandrone  (Cicero's  Cunuean 

villa),  313 
Scalea,  town  of,  407 
Scaletta,  now  Pontone,  289 
Scanno,  lake  and  town  of,  49 
Scanzano  Montalbano  stat,  421 
Scauro,  fishing  port,  35 
Schloppo,  Lo,  fall  of,  67 
Scidrus,  city  of,  now  Sapri,  300 
Scigliano,  409 
Scilla,  town,  castle,  and  rock 

of,  416 

,  earthquake  of,  417 

Scipio  Afrtcanus,  site   of  his 

tomb,  318 
Scontrone,  village  of,  50 
Scorzo,  Lo,  village  of,  401 
Sculptors,  list  of,  xxvii 
Sculpture,  mediaeval  and  mo- 

dern,  xxv 
— — ,  gallery  of,  in  Museo  Na- 

zionale  :    in    marble,   151 ; 

bronze,  156. 
Scarcota,  village  of,  72 
Scurgola,  10 
Scutolo,  Punta  di,  262 
Scylacarom,  now  Squiilace,  426 
Sebeto,  river,  86 
Secondigliano,  village  of,  near 

Naples,  189 
Segni,  town  of  (Signia),  8 


SORRENTO. 

Seiano,  marina  and  Tillage  of. 

262 
Sele,  river  (Silarug),  294,  393. 

401 
Sbmikara,  town  of,  415 
Semirus  fluv,  now  the  Sim- 

mari,  426 
Senaricia,  village  of,  56 
Senna,  torrent,  282 
Sepino,  village,  35? 
Seplnum,  now  Altilia,  353 
Seradno,  river,  422 
Serapeon,  rains  of,  at  Pozzuoli, 

i'4 
Serino,  town  of,  303 

Sermoneta,  26 

Serra,  la,  414, 429 

,  Purtta,  341 

Capriola,  town  of*  61 

Sessa,  town  of  (Snessa  Aurun- 

ca),  37 
Sesto,  village  of,  53 
Severino,  San,  village  and  castle 

of,  302 
Sevebo,  Sak,  city  of,  368 ;  stat., 

62 
Sezze,  town  of  (Setia),  27 
Sforza  di  Cotignola,  his  death, 

57 

Sibilla,  queen,  her  tomb,  280 

Sibyl,  her  interview  with  M- 
neas  at  Cumce,  326, 335.  Her 
cave  on  Lake  Avernus,  326 : 
atCums,  3J5.  Her  tomb,  336 

Sicignano,  village  of,  402 

Siderno,  town  of,  428 

Sigillo,  village  of,  42 

Sila,  la,  mountain  range  and 
forest  of,  406, 407 

Silarus  fluv.,  now  the  Sele,  294 

Sllvi  stat.,  57 

Simmari  river  (Semirus),  426 

Sinara,  river,  61 

Sinne,  river  (Siris),  404,  422 

Slponto,  Madonna  di,  368 

Sipontum,  ruins  of,  ?68 

Sims,  city  of,  site  of  the,  421 

river,  now  the  Sinno,  ^04, 

4*2 
Sitizzano,  village  of,  415 
Soccavo,  village  of,  1 88 
Socciaro,  Punta  di,  at  Proclda, 

*4* 
Solano,  river  (Crataeis),  416 

Solfatara,  the,  near  Pozzuoli, 

1 21 

Solmona,  city  of  (Sulmo),  47 

Solofra,  town  of,  ?oj 

Solopaca,  town  of,  358 

Somma,  Monte,  the  old  name 
of  Vesuvius,  19?,  194.  its 
geological  structure,  203 

Sonnino,  27 

Sopra  la  Vaccina,  266 

Sora.  city  of,  66 

Sorianello,  village  of,  414 

Soriano,  village  of,  414.  Ruins 
of  monastery,  414 

Sorrento,  city  of  (Surrentnm)  r 
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26}.  Inns,  lodgings,  26}.  Pro- 
visions, carriages,  donkey 
excursions,  boats,  264.  Situa- 
tion, 264.  Cathedral,  history, 
antiquities,  265.  House  of 
Tasso,  265.  Inlaid  woodwork, 
264 
Sorrento,  ravines  of,  266 

,  excursions  from,  266 

,  llano  di,  262 

Sosti,  San,  village,  405 
Soverato,  village  of,  427 
Soveria,  village,  409 
Sparanise,  post  station,  22,  38 
Spartimento,  lo,  near  Capua, 

?8 
Spartivento,  Capo  di  (Herculis 

promoutorium),  42Q,  4*0 
Sperlonga,  village  of  (Spelunca, 

the  villa  of  Tiberius),  ji 
Fpezzano,  Albanian  village  of, 

422 
Spiguo,  village  of,  36 
Spmazzola,  town  of,  373.  399 
Spintrl®,  and  Spintrian  medals, 

274 
Springs  in  Naples,  104 
Spulico,  Capo,  422,  424 
Squillace,   town    of  (Scylaca?- 

um),  426 

,  gulf  of,  409 

Squinzano,  village  of,  382 
Stable,    now    Castellamroare, 

death  of  Pliny  the  elder  at, 

258 
Stalactites,  Grotto  of  the,  at 

Capri,  275 
Stallettl,  village  of,  427 
Starza,  la,  near  Pozzuoli,  i2j  ; 

tunnel,  362 
Statii,  429 

Stationers  at  Naples,  81 
Steamboats  to  and  from  Naples, 

79 
■ at  Brindisi,  382 

Steamers,  xliii 

Stefano,  6.,  del  Bosoo,  ruins  of, 

414 

Stefanoconi,  Greek  village  of, 

Sternatia,  383 

Siillaro,  river,  427 

Stilo,  Punt  a  di  (Cocinthum  Pro- 

montorium),  426 
,  town  and  iron-mines  of, 

Struto,  Santo,  189 

Streets  and  public   places  in 

Naples,  100 
StretU  di  S.  Luigl,  40 
Stkongoli,  town  of  (Petilia), 

424 
Stuart,  Sir  John,  at  the  battle 

of  Malda,432 
Suessa  Aurunca,  nowSessa,  37 
Surgeons  at  Naples,  80 
Surrentum,  city  of,  now  S01- 

rento,  264 
Surrione,  423 


TKRAMK. 

Suvero,  Capo,  on  W.  coast  of 

Calabria,  408 
Sybauis,  the  city  of,  site  of,  42; 
river,  now  the  Coscile,  404, 

422 
Sylva  Galllnaria  (Bosco  di  Var- 

caturo),  339  • 

Syrens,    islands    of    the    (Li 

Galli),  270 


T. 

Taburno,  Monte  (Mons  Tubur- 

nus),  309,  353,  356 
Taciua,  river  (Targines),  426 
Tagliacozzo,  town  and  battle 

of,  73 

Tamaro,  river  (Tamarus),  35J, 
362 

Tammaro,  San,  village,  308 

Tanager  fluv.,  now  the  Negro, 
402 

Taranta,  61   * 

Tarantella,  the  national  dance, 
34*.  189 

Tarantismo,  the,  389 

Taranto,  city  of  (Tarentum), 
386.  History,  386.  Castle, 
fortifications,  cathedral,  387. 
Mari  Grande  and  Piccolo,  387. 
Ruins,  neighbourhood,  388 

— —  to  Lecce,  390 

to  Reggio,  419 

Targines  fluv.,  now  the  Taciua, 
426 

Tarracina,  city  of,  now  Terra- 
cina,  28 

Tarsia,  town  of,  404 

Tasso,  house  of,  at  Sorrento, 
265 

Taviano,  village  of,  385 

Tavoliere  della  Puglia,  origin  of 
the  system,  and  annual  mi- 
gration of  the  flocks,  xix, 
365 

Teachers  of  languages,  draw- 
ing, and  music  at  Naples, 

84- 
Teano,  city  of  (Teanum),  22 

Teate   Apuluxn,  now  Chiuuti, 

61 
Teate     Marrucinorum,     now 

Chieti,  58 
Tegianum,  city  of,  now  Diano, 

402 
Teias,  last  king  of  the  Goths, 

defeated  by  Narses,  278 
Telegraph,  submarine,  384 
Telegraphs,  xliii 
Telese,  village  and  lake  of,  357 
Telia,  valley,  358 
Telone,  torrent,  73 
Temesa,  site  of,  408 
Tempigno,  il,  58 
Teppia,  river,  6 
Terume  (Interamna  Lirinas), 

17.  «.i6 


TORCHTARA. 

Tekamo,  city  of  (Interamna), 

55 

Terano  torrent,  .357 
Terina,  site  of,  409 
Terinteus  Sinus,  now  gulf  of 

S.  Eufemia,  410 
Terlizzl,  town  of,  379 
Terminillo,    Monte,   or  Mon- 

tagna  di  Lionessa,  39 
Termitosa>  forests  of,  420 
Termoli,  town  and  port  of,  61 
Terni  to  Naples,  38 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  30,  53 
Terkacina,  city  of,  28 
Terranova,  villages  of,  in  Cala- 
bria, 415,  423 
Terre  Cotte,  collection  of,  159 
Theatlns,  origin  of  the  name,  59 
Theatres  at  Naples,  105 
,  ancient,  ruins  of,  at — 

Alife,  358 

Amiternum,  41 

Baiae.jjo 

Calvi,  23 

Casinum,  17 

Gaeta,  34 

San  Germano,  17 

Herculaneum,  206 

Minturnae,  36 

Misenum,  332 

Passtum,  298 

the  Pausilypum,  184 

Pompeii,  253,  254 

Puteoli,  320 

Sepino,  35J 

Tarentum,  388 

Teano,  22 
Theodoric,  palace  of,  29 
Thurii,  site  of,  423 
Tiberius,  his  palaces  at  Capri, 

sites  of,  272-274 
Tiora,  city  of,  now  Torano,  45 
Tiriolo,  town  of,  409 
Titerno,  river,  357 
Tito,  399 
Tivoli,  74 

Tobacco,  cultivation  of,  xxii 
Tocco,  village  of,  59 
Toledo,  the,  at  Naples,  101 
Tolero  or  Sacco  river,  14 
Tolfllo,  Lago  del,  chasm  near 

Seminarn,  416 
Tolve,  village  of,  599 
Tombs — 

of  Cicero,  32 

of  Kurysaces,  4 

of  Munatius  Plancus,  34 
at  Pompeii,  230 

near  Pozzuoli,320 

of  Virgil,  180 
Royal,  at  Naples,  119 
Topography  of  the  Neapolitan 
provinces,  general,  xi;  clas- 
sical, xiv ;    of   the   city   of 
Naples,  85,  87 
Torano,  45 
Torca,  village  of  (Theorica), 

266 
Torch  iara,  299 
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TOBDINO. 

Tordino,  river,  55,  <6 
Torino  di  Sangro,  60 
Torito,  village  of,  400 
Torlonia,  Prince,  lake  of  Fucino 

drained  by,  69 
Torrb     dell'    Annunziata, 

town  of,  209 

del  Greco,  town  of,  208 

di  Cappella,  jjl 

— —  Cerchiera,  422 

di  Cbinnzo,  278 

di  Cicerone,  32 

de'  Confint,  30 

— —  d'  Egnazia,  380 

dell'  Epitafflo,  30 

di  Francolisi,  22 

diOaveta,  ?j? 

— —  di  Gerace,  428 
— —  Guevara,  305 

Lupo,  408 

a  Mare,  420 

Masdea,  410 

di  Melissa,  424 

Metella,  400 

di  Milo,  422 

d'  Orlando,  34 

di  Paola,  29 

de'  Passeri,  58 

di  Patrla,  3  38 

del  Piano,  409 

di  Saturo,  j  89 

Scassata,  209 

del  Serpe,  384 

Tre  PonU  (iVerJontium), 

26 
Torto,  rivnlet,  51 
Tortoreto  stat.,  55 
Tossiccia,  57 
Tottea,  valley  of,  56 
Tovere,  village  of,  288 
Tradesmen  in  Naples,  80 
Traens  fluv.,  now  the  Trionto, 

Traetto,  town  of,  36 
Tramonti,  town  and  valley  of, 

278 
Tramutola,  399 
Trani,  city  and  port  of  (Tu- 

rennm),  375 
Trasacco,   village  of    (Trans 

aquas),  71 
Trebisacce,  village  of,  422 
Trecchina,  river,  403 
Tredita,  river,  428 
Tremiti,  Isole  di  (Insula  Dio- 

medete),  355 
Trepuzzi,  382 
Tres  Taberne,  26 
Tre vico,  town  of  (Trivicus),i6j 
Tkicarioo,  city  of,  400 
Tricase,  384 

Triggiano,  village  of,  386 
Trlgno,  river,  61 
Trinita  di  Cava,  monastery  of, 

280 
Trinitapoli  stat,  369, 372 
Trionto,  river  (Traens),  425 

,  Capo  del,  in  Calabria,  424 

Trlparni,  village  of,  413 


VELIKO. 

Tripergola,  village  of,  323 
Trisnlu,  Certosa  di,  13 
Tritoli,  Bagni  di  (Posideana;), 

327 
Trivife  Lucus,  3J8 
Trivicus,  now  Trevico,  363 
Troia,  city  of,  366 
Tronto,  river  (Truentus),  40, 

55 

Tropea,  town  of,  412 

Truglio,  at  Capri,  274 
Turano,  river,  73 
Turri,  post  station,  59 
Tusciano,  river,  294, 401 
Tuturano  stat.,  382 


V. 

Ufente,  river  (Ufens),  28 
Ufita,  river,  362, 363 
Uoobnto,  city  of  (Uxentum), 

J85 
Ulubro,  ancient  town  of,  near 

Cisterna,  2$ 
University  of  Naples,  141 
Uxentum,  now  Uggento,  385 


V. 

Vado  Mortale,  at  Amsanctus, 

363 
Vaglio,  village  of,  399 
Vairano,  post  station,  354 
Val  di  Diano,  402 

d'Inferno,  351 

di  Roveto,  67 

di  S.  Nicola,  388 

dl  Slnlgalla,  348 

dl  Tamburo,  347 

Valentino,  S.,  village  of,  59 
Valeria,  via,  47,  72,  73 
Valets-de-place  at  Naples,  83 
Valle,  village,  310;  stat  356 
Vallecupa,  village  of,  53 
Vallelonga,  village  of,  411 
Vallo,  town  of,  300 
Valloscura,  village  of,  49 
Valmontone,  town  of  (Tole- 

rium),  8 
Valva,  town  of,  393 
Vandra,  river,  51 
Varapodi,  Greek  village  of,  41$ 
Vasento,  300.    See  Basento 
Va8es,Etruscan  or  Italo-Greek, 

collection  of,  In  the  Museo 

Nazionale,  162 
Vawo  (Hlstonium),  6b 
Vaticano,  Capo,  412 
Vedutri,  village  of,  39 
Velia,  city  of,  now  Castellam- 

mare  dclla  Bruca,  300 
Velino,  Monte,  6n 
,  nvcr  (Velinus),  39,  41, 

4*.  73 


VIRGIL. 

Velinus  Lncus,  now  Pie  di 
Luco,  39 

Velletri,  city  of  (Velltrae),  4 

Venafro,  town  of  (Venafrum), 
53.    Feudal  castle,  $1 

Venere,  Sta.,  bridge  of,  393 

Vekosa,  city  ot  (  Venusia),  396. 
Castle,  abbey,  churches,  396. 
Jewish  catacombs,  neigh- 
bourhood, 397 

Ventotene,  island  of  (Panda- 
taria),  jj 

Venus,  temple  of,  at  Pompeii, 

2X8 

Vergellus,  fl.,  near  Cannae,  373 

Veroli,  town  of  (Verulse),  13 

Vespasise,  site  of,  40 

Vesta,  temple  of,  at  Peestum, 
298 

Vesuvius,  191.  Ascent  of,  192. 
History  of,  193.  Account  of 
the  eruptions,  104.  Sum- 
mary, 202.  Geological  struc- 
ture, 203.  Minerals.  20). 
Observatory  on,  192.  Wines, 
204.  Ascent  from  Pompeii, 
&c,  201 

Vettica  Maggtore,  town  of,  288 

Minore,  near  Amalfi,  288 

Vetturini,  xli 

Vezzola,  river,  56 

Via  Antigniana,  180,312 

—  Appia,  4.   Stations  on,  2; 

—  Consularfs  or  Campana. 
312,  320 

—  Cumana,  320 

—  Domitiana,  37.  33*.  338 

—  Latina,  3,  16, 17, 22, 358 

—  Popillia,  402 

—  Puteolana,  3x2,  320 

—  Salaria,  41 

—  Trajana,  362 

—  Valeria,  47,  72,  73 
Vibona,  S.  Pietro  di,4i2 
Vicalvi,  village,  66 

Vlcenza,  village  of  (Picentla), 

401 
Viceroys,  list  of  the,  xl 
Vico,  Giambattista,  his  tomb, 

124 
,  town  of  (Vlcus  iEqua- 

nus),  261 
Vicovaro,  the  ancient  Varia,  74 
Viestl,  370 
Vietbi,  town  of,  near  Salerno, 

282 
,  near  Eboli  (Campi  Vetc- 

res},398 
Vlggfano,  399 
Viguola,  village  of,  398 
Villa  S.  Giovanni,  village  of. 

Villas  about  Naples,  178 
Vincenzo,  San,  ruined  monas- 
tery of,  51 
Vine,  cultivation  of  the,  xxi 
Vinius  river,  now  the  Rapido, 

17 
Virgil,  his  residence  at  Naples. 
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VIRGILIO. 

1 81.  The  Amasenus  men- 
tioned by,  28.  On  the  island 
of  Circe,  29.     His  verses  in 

{>raise  of  the  young  Marcel- 
us,  j  jo.    His  death  at  Brun- 

duaium,  and  burial  at  Naples, 

180,  j8i.    His  tomb,  180 
Virgilio,  Scuola  di,   near  the 

Capo  di  Posilipo,  184 
Vi  tare  to,  Punta,  at  Capri,  275 
Vito,  S.,  town  and  poat  station 

of,  j8o 

,  village  of,  427 

,  Cape  of,  in  the  gulf  of 

Taranto,  ;38 

Christino  stat,  60 

Vittore,  San,  village  of,  21 
Vittorino,  San,  village  of  (Ami- 

ternum),  40 


WALDENSES. 

Vitulono,  158 
Vivara,  Isola,  341 
Volturara,  town  of,  |oj,  391 
Volturno,  river  (Vultumus), 
21,  21,  38,  51,  52.  33<h  35). 

J57.  *6* 
Vomano,  river,  56, 

Vomero,  village  of,  near  Na- 
ples, 189 

Vulgate,  MS.  Latin,  in  the 
library  at  Cava,  281 

Vulture,  Monte  (Mons  Vultur), 

194.  195 


Waldenses,  their  colonies  in 
Calabria,  405.   Atrocities  in- 


ZURGUNADI. 

flicted  on,  by  the  Inquisition, 

¥>5 
Weights  and  measures  from 

Herculaneum,  164 
,  modern,  xli 


Z. 

Zampognari,  the  wandering 
bagpipers  of  the  Abruxzi,  44. 
xo8 

Zannone,  island  of  (Sinonia), 

*5 

Zapponeta,  village  of,  369 
Zephyrium  Promontorium,  now 

Capo  di  Bruzzano,  429 
Zollino,  3S3 
Zurgunadl,  village  of,  415 
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LISBON Ut.tk  BourOAed.    - 

LUCERNE Messrs.  F.  KeOrb  &  Fils. 

|f  ahr  as Messrs.  Bimrr  ft  Co. 

MALAGA Mr.  Gsoboe  HoDOeoH.    Mt.  Jf.  A.  Make, 


•      • 


__AT_A  (Messrs.  Josh.  Parmajuic  ft  Sows,  46.  Start* ■  Levfckte,  M*»ic 

MAWA *}     Workers.  *  Mr.'  Fortunato  TxstA,  92,  Strad*  S*«  Iw*s, 

MANNHEIM Messrs.  Etssen&Glauss. 

MARIENBAD. Mr.  J.  T.  Adlbe,  CU«ss  Mannfwtaw*.       <_  yjJ 

MARSEILLES......    Messrs. Claude  Clerc  ft  Go.  ■      ' .  »" 

MENTONE Mr.  Palmaro.    Mr.  Jeait  0ren<*6  Fils. ^  

MESSINA Messrs.  Gailleb,  Walker;  ft  Co.  ''      «' 

(Mr.  G.  B.  Bufkkt,  Piazza,  di  S.  Sepolero,  Np.  1. 
Messrs.  Featelli  Brambilla.  .  Messrs.  Ulbjcb  k  Co,  •  • 
Messts.  G.  Boxo  &  Co.                 , 
( Messrs.  Wimmrr  &  Co.,  Printse^rs,  >  Brfenner .  $fra*s?;: 
MUNICH ^.    Messrs.  Bujichea  ft  Andbkm.  / 

__  '     (Messrs.  Ioguldbv  &  Co.    Messrs.  .Wvtf.  Tubes*  ft. Oo«    Mr<G. 

NAPLES \     soala ,  Wine  Merchant    Messrs.  Fi*t  Questa. 

NEUCHATEL  (  Messrs;  Bopm  Fbkbbs,  Wine  Merchants.   Messrs*  Suwbeht&Oo, 

(Suisse) i.     Bazaar.  '  '     f 

NEW  YORK...*....    MeBBfs.  Austin  Baldwih  &  Co.  ', 

C Messrs.  'A.  Lacbolx'&  Co.,  British  Consulate! '  Messrs.  M.  4  H. 
NICE  ........ ^    Giobdak.  Mr.  H.  Ullrich,  7,  Quai  M a«*ena.    Frk^e»  Mhjbos. 

NUREMBERG Mr.  A.  Pjckbbt,  Dealer  la  Antiquities,    Mr."  )|ax;  Pickwry. 

OSTEND..... Messrs.  Bach  &  Co.  .    '  

PALERMO Messrs.  Ingham,  WtoWTAXRE,  ft  Co. 

PARIS Mr.  L.  Chrnue,  Packer,  Rue  Crbfe  des  P,etlts  ^Utyop*,  3Jo.;M, 

PAU ,,.„    Mr.  Musgbate  Clay,         '  .    ,         ,' 

'  (Messrs.  Hugukt,  ft  Van  Likt»  Sculptors  fc- Alabaster  and  Marble. 
PISA. •••••••"( Mr.  U.Anwjeoiu,  Sculptor  in  A labaBteri  / 

_                    (Mr.W.  HoFMAJoyGlaasManiulscturer,  BlatysmStettD/ 
PRAGUE iMr.A.V.LEBBDA,GTm;Mak«r.       .:  ^ 

/Messrs.  pLotfbEW  ft  Co.     Messrs.  A,  Maobxajt  ft  Co.      Messrs. 

I     Frxbboex,  DANtExki,  ft  Co.    Messrs!  Maqttat,  Hooker  ft  Co. 
BOMB ♦ . . . ;     Messrs.  Fwn  Baob,  ft  Co.  M  w*r  s.  El  AVxlbt;  Sox,  ft  Co.  Mess*. 

J     Spada,  FLAtowvfcCo.    Mr.  J.  P.  ffcrBAJ    Mr.  A.Tombim.    Mr. 

I    Luiot  BraJjghtKi,  at  the  Bnplish  College; 

KOTTERDAM Messrs.  PA«stoit  8?  Co.    Messrs.  C  Hnniiiinf  fc  Co. 

SAN  REMO........    FrateUiAsQUAScuIrr,         V'  \.     ....  ' 

C  Mr*  Julian  B.  W^liahs, j&riOsh yice-Conajalata.    Do»  Juax  A>t. 

SEVILLE ».'|     Baillt.  ,f     ....  I 

SMYRNA* Messrs.  Ha»8o»&  Co.  .,,  .    .  .  .,    , 

ST.  PETERSBUHiG  V   ^lassit.  Thomson,  Boxab*  ft  Ca    Mr.  C.  KjbUoe*. 

THOUNE Mr.  Jeak  KEUBU-STEROirf.  L 

TRIESTE .'  Messrs:**"; Criksa.  

TURIN  ,....♦.»...»    Messrs.  Rochas.  Pere  ft  His. 

i  Mr.  L.  BovAedi,  Ponte  all©  Ballotie. 

VENICE «{  Meesis. FrAem ScHrtLW.    Mr.  AMromft^tjL .. .    .'/  ' 

, ,       I  Messts.  a*  A.  BuhnwraAi, fc  Co.    Mn  Caalq^kA/    , 

VEVEY i'..      Mr.  JlTLEflGETAEFlLS.'  '  '    }  ••• 

{Mr.  H.  Ullbsch,  Glass Mantrfacttirer,  ata. La^ecK, ^o, > 

VIENNA....  • {Seefcra.  ;,  &  L? LobmeTeb,  Glass  ^JSu&cnartrs,  Ml KSmthoer 

v-  "r  i       .  •  - {-  "     rstraax. 
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MESSRS.  J.  AND  R.  MCCRACKEN'S 

r 
PRINCIPAL   CORRESPONDENTS    .     . 


ALEXANDRIA Messrs.  P.  Robertson  &  Go.  

AUC  ANTE Mr.  P.  E.  Dahlarpkr, 

ANOONA Messrs.  Moos*.  Mobrllkt,  &  Co. 

ANTWERP Messrs.  F.  Monbrdc  &  Co. 

ATHENS,  (the  Pirsjus) 

n  k  nvw  n  a  nw       J  Messrs.  Mrllerio  Fbrres.     Mr.  F.  PzLiKAir's-  Successor 

BADEN-BADEN...}     Mr.  H.  Ullrich. 

BAD  EMS Mr.  M.  W.  Thirl. 

BASLE  . .  I MeMTB- j9AV  Pbbibwirk  &  Fils* 

**••*** 1  Mr.  J.  Frbt. 

rprt  rw  (Mr.  Lion  M.  Cohn,  Coxnm1*.  Expedlteor. 

BfiRUN ^•4'*t«r.  AWahkuth.  ^^       <;        ' 

BERNE..... Messrs.  A,  Bauer  <fc  Co. 

BEYROUT  . . .  * ; . .  i .   TO.  Hasrar  Hbald •' 

BOLOGNA Messrs.  Rrnolt,  Buooto,  &  Co.    SIg.  L.  Mbni. 

BOMBAY-  .♦ Messrs.  King,  King  &  Co. 

{Messrs.  Albrrcht  &  Fils. 
Mr.  Roopeil  Jkhne,  13.  Rue  dXMeans. 
Mr.  Gremaillt  Fils  Atn6.  .   . 

BOULOGNE  s.  M. . . .    Messrs.  Moby  &  Oo.    Messrs.  L.  J.  Vogub  &  Co. 

JiRlNDISI , .    Itaxq-Qribktal  Co.  A.  Corn,  Manager. 

CALAIfl.  « •  •  •    Messrs.  L.  J.  Voour  &  Oo. 

CALCUTTA , , .    Messrs.  Gillanders,  Arbuthnot,  &  Co. 

CARI4BAD '  Mr.  Thomas  Wolf,  Glass  Manufacturer. 

CANNES Mr.  J.  Taylor. 

CARRARA Slg.  F.  Birnahsb,  Sculptor. 

CATANIA  ..,,,». ...    Mr.  Mattery. 

CIVITA  VEOCHIA .    Messrs.  Lows  Brothers,  British  Consulate. 

mi/vixrv  i  Mr.  J.  M.  Farina,  gegeniiber  dem  Julichs  Piatt. ' 

WU»91.^rt».^..{1|Mfln>  G-rTiLMM* Co.  /    . 

CONSTANTINOPLE    Mr.  Alfred  C.  Laoghton.    Messrs.  C.  S.  Hanson  &  Co. 
COPKNHAGfiN,....    Messrs.  H.  J.  Btnq  &  BoN. 

CORFU Mr.J.  W.Taylor;  .'  •  

r  {  Messrs.  H*  W.  Bas8emgr  A  0*    Mr  E.  Arnold,  Printseller.  ;  The 

rtu»aKm  '  )    IHnetor  of  *h*  H«y*l  Porcelain  Manufactory  Depot.   Madame 

utaauiM \    BW.RMA  Wolfsohm.  ScboMergaese.  No.  5.     Mr.  Mortpz  Mbybb, 

Morltz  Stmsse.    Messrs.  Sjucobr  k  Maeser. 
Messrs..  French  &  Oo.    fiig.  Lui«i  Ramaocs.    Messrs.  Emui*.  Fenzi 

&  Co.    Sis.  Tito  Gagliabdi,  Dealer  la  Antiquities.    Messes. 

Maquay,  Hooker,  &  Co.    Messrs.  Ktkb'  &  Matteinl'    Mr.JK. 

Goodban,  Printseller.    Messrs.  Nesti,  Ciardi,  &  Co.     Mr.  T. 

Bianchhw,   Mosaic  Worker.     Messrs.  •  P.  Bazzanh  4k  Fig., 

Sculptors,  Lungo  1'Arno. 

vukxrirvnwT  «,  m    (Messrs.  Bnto,  Jun.,  k  Co.     Mr.  F.  BShlkr,  Zeil  D.  tT    Mr. Q. 
fkaxi iutuki  o.  J*,  j     krrrs.    Messra.  Sachs  and  Hochhrimrr,  Wine  Merchants. -     . 

GENEVA MM.  Levrier  &  PbUSsibb. 

flk,„n.  (  Messrs.  Granet,  Brown,  &  Co.    Messrs  G.  &  E.  Barchi Brothers. 

w,!,auA V " "  *  I  Mr.  C.  A.  W11  so*.    Mr.  H.  A.  Mopsa,  Grande  Albevgo  d'ltalia. 

am.*.  (  Messrs.  Db  Buybsr  Frerrs,  Dealers  in  Antiquities,-  March©  au 

ttHENT \    Beurre.No.2l. 

GIBRALTAR  ......    Messrs.  Abchbous  Johnston,  &  Powers.  ...  ■  / 

HAMBURG  «• Messrs.  J.  P.  Jensen  h  Co.    Meters. 8ch3rm br  &  Teichhasx. 

HAVRE Messrs.  Loue^ik,  Per&  Ftys  Jeune,  &  G.  Caproe.  ■     • 

HEIDELBERG  K..„    Mr.  Pp.  Zucxsbman;* 


FLORENCE 


♦  ^  -^iT-LiB-— j  •  •  * « ,  ^*«  J?  Owjmmamm.  .  Mr..  A.  Trevp.    Mr-  C,  H.  Sqhub.  7 

J  ERUSALBM ; ......    Meesrs.  X.  F.  Spittler  St  Co.    Mr.  M.  Beroubim,  Jun. 
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Mp&airs  haxmoom  ADvmsensoL 


CMAJL  CA1 

At  Jto-U-ChapdU 

tf  JMUtOCKf 

m  JStasU  .     t    r 
„  Berlin      . 
m  BUmm*    . 
m  fhrwauB . 


m  BnurU    . 
„  OaUUi.    . 

n  C'Aoont    . 
IConuantimcpk 
m  breed**    , 
m  Hurmcc    . 
0  ftamkf&rt 

m  Genoa .    , 
„  Ghent  .    . 

0  Hamburg . 

0  JfdtT€  0 

„  Innsbruck 
0  InUrUufrn 
0  Ulptig     . 
0  Ughorn    , 
„  Malaya 
0  Malta  .    . 
„  MarienJtad 
0  Mar  tellies , 
H  JHtnUme    , 
,/Mdan 


>M  Munich 


H  Nantes 
0  Naples 
„  Ntsto  York 
0  If  ice     . 
„  intend 
0  Paris  » 


» 


Pau     ,    . 

Prague     , 
Rome  .    . 

Rotterdam 

Turin  .    , 
Venice  .    . 


„  Vi,nya 


X*mn>  A.  mxmWBKmd  CO. 

Mr.  i  fjcamxauL 

Mr. J.  WILD.  U,nnlii*»iiiih« 

Mr. J.  A,  FigCBEK.  k#m  u>  law  «>•*».   i         ) 

AVTOSIO  UAZZEttlMmdiXk 

ALBRECHTandPilA. 

UWPJLMVTaBACfL.a.XmB^&m, 
Me**:  WELLS.  FAKttO.  and  CO. 

Horn.  f£  ALLABT*  F  DE  WQKT.  1VQ*«  *%<*»■*. 
Mamk  Lu  J.  YOGUK  mf  <X>. 
Jfeajr*  a  H.  VAN  ZUTPHE3T  and  00. 

Mr.Hr.  LAM&         x  , 

Mr.R.WEIGAND.   jtfeasn.  6CHEFFLEB,  SfflS.  ft  (XX 
'  M«m  HA8KABD  sal  809. 


4      / 


,» 


Messrs.  JOLIMAT  and  CO.    Mr.  Pmc  8TRA8BK. 
Mcsar*.  G.  MOR04.VJ.  and  Cp. 

Mr.  A.J/KtIG&  _        1 

Meatr*.  H0FMKI3TERy8CHEFFLHB»«id*re». 

Messrs.  CHR.  KG  LIN  and  MARJNG. 

Mr.  MAX  8  TEI NEK.  _ 

Messrs.  RIT8CHAKD  and  BUBKL 

Messrs.  GERHARD  and  HEf .  ' 

M*am.J/rHOMSOHHKSI>J5B80SA<».  Mr.  P.  TABS!. 

Mr.  GhO.  HORGS0N.     - 

Messrs.  ROSE  and  CO. 

Mr.J.T.  ABLER. 

Messrs,  G1RAUU  FRBBE& 

Mr.  J.  ORENGO  F1LS. 

MeawB.  G.  B0S0aBdt»..g,Vi^ Amelia,.'      . 

Messrs.  GUTLEBEN  and  WEI  DEBT. 

Messrs.  FISCHER  and  KECH8TE1NBR. 

Met«r».  FABF11T  and  PETIT-JEAN,     .      . 

Messrs.  CERULLI  and  C&.    Mr.  G.  ttVALLERL 

Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN  and  CO. 

Messrs.  M.  and  N.  G 10UDAN,  <juai  LuneL  14  (snr  to  Port.) 

Mr.  AUG.  FOKTAINE.' 

Messrs.  J.  ARTHUR  and  CO,  10,  Rue  CasUgiJone, 

Mens.  GUKDON,  20,  Rue  IMerre  Levee. 

Mr.  BERGEROT. 

Mr.  J,  J,  SEIDL,  Hibernerfasse.  No.  1000. 

Mr.  J.  P.  SHEA.  11,  Pfazsa  di  Spapna. 

Mr,  A.  TOMBINi,  20,  Piaaaa  &,  Luigl  de'  Francosi. 

Mr.  J.  A.  H0UWKN8. 

Messrs.  P.  A.  VAN  ES  and  CO. 

Mr.  C.  A.  BATTL.      . 

Messrs.  FISCHER  and  REC&STEHfrER.' 


.,  .,    .     .     Mr.  GUSTAV  ULl^RICH, 

Any  other  Itonses  will  also  forward  good*  to  0.  C.  ft  CoM  on  rAMlvtnf  IbatraotldiJs  to  do  so. 
Travelers  are  requested  always  to  give  particular  directions  that  their  Packages  are  consigned 
direct  to  CHA8.  (3ARR  k  00 , 1 4,  BUopsgate  Street  Within; 

,    PRICE   LIST  OF  WJNE^       . 

IMPORTED  BV       /       '    ■  i  ' 

CHARLES     OARR     AND.q.O., 

AGENTS  TO  GROWER^ 


Olaroti— Mcdoc .   f    .    .    .  i6i.  to  24i. 

fiClktenh«,Mftrgaux,  *o.90t.  to  M$. 
St.  Jul  ten,  Ac.    .     .    .        43«, 
Other  Qualities  .     .     .  48«.tol50i. 
Burgundies— Beaune     .    .  24j.  toaoi. 


Hopk— Nierstein 
'      Hocffhetni' 


Per  dosen . 
t     .     .        30*. 
J   .     .'86t.  i0  4U. 
Ottmr,  Qualities      .     .  48*.  to  120a. 
Sparkling  Hock  &  Moselle  42*.  to  54*. 
,  Champagne 42*.  to  72*. 

Ohablls      ..    .  301.  to  Ms.  FjoeOW  Vintage  Wines  .  84*.  to  126*. 

Hook-Oppenheim  .    .    .    .       21*.       1  Marsala .    ......       24*. 

AND  OTHER  WINKS. 

CUrets,  Burguodles,  Sherrlpt,  &c.,  by  the  Hcgahpad  or  Ha}r-TIogshead  at  reduoed  Prices. 

Detailed  PHee  TAtie  naff  U  obtained  of  C.  CARR  a)  Co\,  14,  RUhoptgate  Sftmt  Within. 
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AIX    LE^  BAlHS. 


bE  'I/EUROPE. 


•      «   ! 


'   ttoprltydr,  j;  BEkNASCON. 


<  t 


THIRST-CLASS  House,  ajlnrirajbly  situated  near  the  Casino, 
the  Bat]bft  and  ^  English  Church*  This  Hotel  is 
strongly  recommended  to  travellers  for  the  comfort  of  its 
arrangements.  Good  Gardens,  with  a  beautiful  view  of  the 
Lake  and  Mountains*  %ar£&intt,sm61I  AjArtments  for  Families 
at  moderate,  prices,  ajnd  a  ph&lqt  ,in  the  Garden  for  Families 
who  may  jirefet  bcjng'oui  of  ,t|e(tIotyli  Jfcxcfclteat  *  Table- 
d,H6te. 


i  -j   .  * 


Carriages  for  hire,  and  an  Omnibus  belonging  to  the 
. T    Botil  to  meeV  every  Ttabfc 

,      .       ANJP^IOtyCifoiite.Sayoip). 

BAINS  D'AMPHION. 

The  oalyBatli  ErtafeH&mtmfcTtelly  «fcud»d  on(the. /Border* 

>  fl  of  the  Lakedf  Oene^t;     ' 

NEAR  EVIAN. 


i 


THE  Alkaline  Watery  of  Amphion  are.  of  the  same  nature  as 
those  of  Evian  (according  to  the  official  analysis  made  of  them) ;  and 
am  r$commtinded  tp  Invalids,  suffering  from  all  kinds  of  IJHseases  where 
A|fc)in>ej  {Raters  $lx<1  sitjquired.  Tlio  ferruginous  AVntqrs/  of  Amphion, 
enjoying  an  anptept  eelejbrity,  are  also  stiongly  recommended  in" cases 
requiring  k1pjjjj  ijsfe  \of  ■  tonics!  Thre$  fine  Hotels  eonBeoted  with  •  the  Esta- 
blishment. Baths  of  all  Descriptions.  Good  attendance.  Magnificent 
Park  and  Garden.  Splendid  View.  Billiard  and  Conversation  Rooms. 
Telegraphic  Station.    Steamboats,  &c. 

The  Hotels  of  knipnioVare  Branches'  of  the  Hotel  Beau-Site  of  Cannes 
(Alpes  Maritimes\  the  Proprietor  of. which  is  Mr.  Georges  Gougoltz. 
whose  well-merited  reputation  acquired  in  that  locality  is  a  guarantee  of 
the'?  e^cellencet«9^apeq9W9^l#on>.  /      ■'•    C  ■     \'      > 


8  MDKBArS  HANBBOOK  ADTKBEUM.  May, 

AMSTERDAM. 

JLMSTE.L    HQTEJv- 

UILT  Six  Years  ago.     Situated  near  the  Rhenish  Railway 
Station,  the  -Zoological  and  Botanical  GardenjiL  &o.    Cheerful  view 
of  the  City  and  the  Ainstel  River.    Patronised  by  English  and  American 
Families,    First-rate  Table  and  excellent  Wines. 

Terms  Moderate. 


Telegraph  Office  and  BtaHee  attatihea  th  Mis  &otd. 


.1    j  »  .  ; 


AN  TWER  P.  .!.. . 

•  HOTEL.  ST. dNTOiNE,'' 

l 

PLACE  VERTE, 

»  r  » 

OPPOSITE  THE  CATHEDRAL. 

TpHIS  Excellent  first-class  Hotel,  which  enjoys  the 
well-merited  favour  of  Families  and  Tourists,  has  been 
repurchase*}  by  its  oJ<}  ftn^  well-known  Proprietor;,])!*.  QofafiTT- 
Spajuthoven  ;  who,  with  his  'Partner,  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  render  the  visit  of  all  persons  who  may  honour 
them  with  their  patronage  as  agreeable  >and  comfortable  as 
possible.     Baths  in  the  Hotel. 


ANTWERP, 

MURRAY'S  HANDBOOK  FOR  NORTH* 
GERMANY  AND  THE  RHINE 


CONTAINS 


A.FCJU,  DESCRIPTION  OF  ANTWERP,  THE  (CATpKI)RAt,  fcc. 

Prios  12s. 


LTO  BE  MAD  OF  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


S  ' 


1878.  MBHWlY'*  HANDBOOK  ADYERTIOT*.  • 

Antwerp. 

HOTEL  rDJJ,  GRAND  XABOUREFR, 

PLACE  DE  MEIR,  26. 


I!       •«, 


i  c 


fl?HlSi  old-estatlishecl  and  highly-recommended  Hotel,  whioh 
has-  -heen  considerably  -enlarged,  is  .situated  in  the. finest  and 
healthiest  square  of  the  city  qf  /  4n£werp ;  its  cleanliness  and 
the  exoejfomqv  06  the*  IWe-d'Hote  and  Wines*  added  to  the 
attention' and' civility  shown    to  all  *  visitors',  nave  made  it 

deservedly  popular.        4 

1  'I*  ■  • 


!   tiOT  AND  OOLD  BATHS.    ! 

ENGJJJ3H  AND  FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS. 

"  "       !  ANTWERP. 

HOTEL  DU  DANEMARCK.— Second-Class  Hotel,  very 
weftsftaattil.  JttW  opposite  the  landJng-plAcs  of  ttje  London  -BD^Hnslmrg  Steamers. 
Very  good  and  clean  Rooms,  at  moderate  Price*.  Oodtf  attendance.  English  and  French 
Newspapers  taken  in.  Table  d'HOte  at  I  and  6  o'clock.  English,  French,  and  German 
4poken.i  Restaurant.  N.^  — This  Hotel  has  been  newly  re-fitted  up  and  Improved  by 
M.  EG  ELI  K,  the  new  Proprietor,  who  endeavours  by  the  must  strict  attention  to  deserve' the 
patronage  of  English  Travellers.  " 

'  ANTWERP/ 

.    'ffike  Mtob  ft  &e  fyt-.mjw  Exhibit^  of  1326,  |935^  1^1,  £  1847. . 
,  ..      >QiplQm%,Qf  Excellence  in  the  Exhibition  of  AmstqrfaW)  18^9. 

j.  ixmmam*  in?,  mrjmw, 

.  I31TCN  UtAJlfcET,  So.  9,  MAECHfi  AH  LINGE,  No.  9, 

'A'cor  the  Cathedral,  Antwerp.  •[ 

THE  oldest  Maitofooiory  of  the  Celebrated  Antwerp  W^phing  Black  Siljte, 
-*-  go  much  esteemed  all  over  Enrope.  Taffetas  Ghrps  Grain,  Groi  Asps*  Koyal,  &p*  and 
t**>spl«ndidFAttL*8*Mc  for  Dresses.    Neckerchief*,  *o.,  $c 

-----     -----  ANTWERP. 

Second'  Edition,  Revised,  with!  Woodcuts,  Post  Svtt,  10$.  6d. 

i  IVES  O^  THE1  EABLY  FLE^H  >AINTBtlS.  -With 

"^    Notices  of  their  Works.     By  J.  A  Crowe  and  G4.  B.'  CaVaLCASFXLE. 

JOHUT  MUBBAY,  ALBEMJfltliE  i«TH©EIT.. 

b  3 


io  hbhrato  tULsamteacAwmmtK.  May, 

ANTWSfcft 

HOTEl  DE  HOLLAVDH  RESTAURANT  (stoooba&T'.s), 

,       ;.'.!,     • .  Bu|©    ito    1'Etu.vei,         •  !    '  . 
CW  fo  ifo  London  and  Hull  Steam-boat  Wharf. 
THIS  HOTEL,  befog  now.  enjfirely  tmder  $  q**  mfnj&gement,  and  being 

•*■  newly  fitted  up  with  great  comfort,  is  recommended  to  English  travellers,  or  families, 
who  will  find  every  convenience.  Choioe  Wines  of  the  best  vintages.  English  Daily  and 
Weekly  Newspapers.    Every  attention  is  paid  to  travellers  by  the  landlord,  Mr.  Stboobakt, 

£ho  speak*  English,  and  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Continent,  can  furnish  every  infor- 
atlon  redrtrecf. .  Tabid  d*HMtf  at  BalipsJt  Twelve  and  Fife  rfoMolt    Private*  ifthbtnB  at 
Any  hour.  ¥ 

1,1         '   ..ANTWEftP. 

No.  O,  Place  Verte,   . 
Mr.    J.   J.    LAMBERT,   Proprietor. 


•  <   ♦  < 


THIS   HOTEl^nea*  (the    Efltrfncey  to ,  the 

■*■      recommended   by  Victors   from    Enghind    and   Ameitca, 


Cathedral,  is 

for  comfort  and 
moderate  ohangef,,    The  fyoptietor  speaks  i£nglishr  ,    ,  ,      ,       ,   , 

The  Post-office  and  Rubens'  Statue  are  situated  in  the  Place  Verte, 


'ATHENS: 


HOTEL    DES    KTRANGERS,     < 

Bear  the  Soyal  Palstod. 

,  In  the  most  delightful  t>iiu*t  on,  opposite  the  "Royal  Gardens  near,  the  Palace. '  The  beat 
Hotel  In  Athens.    Moderate  prices ;  good  attendance.    All  languages  gpotetil 

BAOfNrBAOEN. 

HOTEL  DE  HOLLANDS  and  Dependance. 

A  U  BEAtJ  SEJOUK.— A.  ItosaSLER,  Proprietor.    This  farotirite  and  first-claw 


and  airy  ]>feins>iQoin,-andi*QQmfe«tahle  Pubtfc  $}f  ting-room,  with  PtanAanjU^boty,    It  is 
conducted  tinder  the  lfirmedfaie  superintendence  of  th«j  Proprietor,  who  endears***,!)*  the 


moot  atrict  attention  and  exceedingly  Moderate  Prices,  to  merit  the  continued  patronage  of 
^gl^sh. and.  American  visitors.  English  and  American  Newspapers.  The  Table  d'Hote  and 
•  Wines  of  wis  Hotel  are  reputed  of  the  best  quality  in  Baden.     Fixed  moderate  changes  for 


everything.  •■  Koons  from  2*.  and  upwards. 

Mr.  Roksslkr  will  spare  no  pain*  to  deserve:  the  confidence  «f  English  Travellers*    Open 
'  durtog  the  winter.    Engilrh  Is  spoken. 

.Seventh  J3^itiont  with  Illu^rations,  Post  8vq.,  Is.  6Vf. 

;:1>I7BBIJ!»  PRPM{T«E  B»U^NEN  Off.  JT^g^U.    % 
**    Sir  Fuancis  B.  I^ead,  Bart.  '  w  i 

-  •  JfOrW' MURHA V,  ALBEMABliB  {STTIBBT. 
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.    ,aAD£N- BADEN,  -v 

VICTORIA      HOTEL. 

Proprietor,  Mr.  FRANZ  GROSHOLZ. 

TQISrisfofe  df  tannest  tailjf  a|id  best  ftirnfehed  First-dalJe 
■  <HdUlv»iua»d^on  Ae  new  Promenade,  near  &e  Kartaal  and  YhJatvl  ;*it 
commands  the  most  charming  views  in  Baden.  It  is  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best 
Hotels  in  Germany.  The  Table  and  Wines  are  excellent,  with  prompt  attendance 
and  great  civility.     Prices  very  moderate.     English  and  other  Journals. 

*  BAD  EN  -BAD  EN. 

HOTEL     ROYAL. 

Proprietor— Mr.  J.  TIJ.  KAUB. 

FJfiaTCS&lJffi- Hotel  for  IWlies  and. Single  Gentlemen, 
close  to  the  Station.  Kursaal  and  Promenade.  Table  d'Hote.  Private 
Dinner  to  order.  English  spoken  by  all  the  attendants.  The  utmost  attention 
and  civility.  Keading<«rqpm. .  The  Hotel  is  superintended  by  £he  new  Proprietor, 
who  has  been  10  yVar^TU  England,  during  which  tfrhe  foe  has  travelled  with 
Charles  Dickens,*  Esq.,  *the  I)uke  of  Sutherland,  and  other  distinguished  English 
families. — Mr.  KAUB  exports  Wines  to  England. 

BADEN-BADEN. 

AMERICAN"  HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

Proprietors— H.  ArE.  BILHARZ. 

C  ITU  A  TED  on  the  New  Promenade  near  the  Kursaal,  and 
^  opposite  th4  Park^|)f 'the  Duress  8Ij  Hamilton^  First-rate  Hotel, 
with  splendid  Apartments  of  all  descriptitfrrs.  'Excellent  "accommodation, 
and  all  that  can  be  desired  for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen. 

Excellent  Wines,  and  Table  d'Hote  in  the  town  at  One  and  Five  o'clock. 

Arrangements  made  by  the  week,  &c. 


THE  TRAVELER'S    COMPANION. 

Fifth  Edition,  with  Woodcuts,  Small  8vo.,  7*.  6d. 

THE  ART  OF  TRAVEL;  or,  Hints  on  the  Shifts  and 
A  Contrivances  /afattablain  Wtyd  Countries. --.By  Eravcki  Galton, 
F.R.G.S.,  AuW»or  of  "  TheiExplorer^n  South  Africa."      '         ' 

"  Mr.  Galton  publishes  this  little  volume  for  the  use  of  touristy  who  travel  far  and  '  rough 
It.'    it  would  also  put  flonie 'useful  ideas  "fiato'tfte  heads  of  into  ivho  stay  at  home."— 


Examiner. 


#PN  MUR^Ay,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


;j  MHtn 


BAGNERES-D£-BfOORR£ 


HOTEL    DE    PARIS 


LAB0E  FIBST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL 

Witk  «*ar  106  L«gt  ad 


SALOONS  AND  CHAMBERS. 
RESTAURANT. 


TABLE     O'BtO'X'JB. 


LARGE    GARDEN 


TAcaa  Tai 


PROMENADE    »E    CAUSTONS, 

Well  known  to  English  Families. 


full   south:, 

MOUNTAIN  GUIDES. 

B:  NOGUES,  Proprietor. 
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>>  -n/vivBh  >  '■• 


HOTEL     S  C  HRIE  DER, 

OPPOSITE  thefGenpn/aamyr  Station  for  £adfn#Bad<>»,  Fmnkfor*.  etc.,  also 
to  §cfa|ffhatoln  (Rfclne^Ui  Zufidj,  and  anj*otf  er  Sjrtsg  Tfwn.  J<Vge  floojns  with 
Saloons.  Special  Saloons  for  Ladies.  English  snd  French  Newspapers.  Post  and  Telegraph 
Office*.     Very  moderate  charges.    Omnibus  at  the  Station. 


>"<|r^ftOE)LON'A/  I 


,.  ?wi  BT  MeSSBS.  FQBTIS  *  CO. 


rooms ;  Spanish  and  foreign  newsnapem.    Carriages  of  x every  description.    Omnibus  at  the 
Railway  Stations.    Interpreters.    Moderate/ terms. 


.    , .  ,     i      ,3,  PIPAGE  AH  D£&  ^AUAqADEMEE,  2f  I 

SITUATED  IN  THE  tflNEST  JLHD ,  IM08T  ELE0JJIT  P|AKT  OFtTHETOWN,:      • 
"'  'fteaHo  literal  Pa^  ■    '' 

Single  travellers  anA  large,  families  can  'be  accommodated  With  dhtire suites  of  Apartments, 
consttmng  of  spleridla  Saloons,  airy  Bedrooms,  kc^  ail  furnished  and  carpeted  In  the  best 
English  style.  FiwWate  Tabtyd'Hdte,  Baths,  Equipages,  Guides.  Time*  and  QaUgnani't 
Messenger  taken  in.    Residence  of  Her  British  Majesty's  Messengers. 

B.  BBBHELiaT,  Proprietor. 

•  ]  .    •  ...     ■:':   r   --1  ■  •.  '*    '        •   >  -    -T         -^    ;•-'  ;/.    / 

.     BERNE  (Switzerland). 

MUSICAL    BOXES; 

. ', .  1  ( .  wood jaABvi Nas",  3c uiupf ur£3,,  «c.;^c;,' :  ..'l : 

-»  »'   ->■!  ATi:  9^RN  E»,  j:.Ml  -^    /v 

""  Kp  suck  Selection  aiiy^liere  else,  aa^^ve  $}1,    ,' 

oi*cf<JE$xp!ON$.  ;    ^e0Tpio  pianos ■..; 
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BIARRITZ. 

GRAND    HOTEL, 

OB 

MAISON  GAKD15HES. 


w     »  f-T  •. 


Branch   of  tlie    MOTEL  T>E    FRANCfc 

SPtENBID  BOUSE, 

SITUATED  IN  THE  FINEST  POsmON.    IS  RECOMMENDED  FOR 

ITS  GREAT  COMFORT. 

Charges  extremely  Moderate  fbx  Winter. 

TSngluik  Spoken, 


~  -  '. 


,.L      CASINO  DE  BlfflpiTZ. . 

THIS  immense  Establishment*  built  on  tile;  Shares  of  the 
Ocean,  near  the  Plage, -amf"  in  a  splendid* posrfciotr,  has*  just  been  entirely 
restored  by  it*  n«w  Proprietors,  MM.  GARD&Rg&and.OOU   v     .     -•    . 

It  contains,  1st,  a  Hotel  consisiipg  of  a,  hundred  jVpastments,  furnished 
with  every  modern  comfort,  and  all  of  them  haying  a  view  of  the  Sea., 

2nd.  A  large  Establishment  of  Baths,  hot,  sea,  and  fresh  water ;  to  which 
are  attached  a  Hydropathio  Chamber,  and  very  complete  Douohe  "Baths*  Also 
Stoves  for  Russian  Baths.  ■       *      ■      »    ■«'  •  •• 

Srd.  A  CASINO,  consisting  of— 

A  Magnificent  Terrace — A  Covered  Promenade 
—  A  Ball  Room  —  A  Conversation  Room  —  A 
Private  |k>udotr  for  Lafliesh—  A)  Be^din^j  Room 
and  Library — A  Billiard  Room — Two  Gaming 
Rooms  as  at  Badefi-^Magnificfent  IMniftg'-Kooms, 
Restaurant,  and  Cafe, 

Which  together  present  an  enaemble  tralque  in. tie 'world  from  its  splendid 
position,  and  the  magnificent  panorama  which  is  displayed  before  us. 

A.  Theatre  open*  all  tlie  Year. 

4th.  The  Casino  is  arranged  for  the  Summer  and  Winter  Season.  During 
Summer,  which  commences  the  1st  July  and  finishes  the  31st  October-  Rooms 
and  Boara  are*  provided  'at  all  Prices;  The  Saloons' are' ojien  ihiht  Public  for 
1  fr.  during  the  dayp  tfnd  1  fr.  atnj^ht ;  ov  a  Subscription. of  30  fr.  a  month. 

During  Winter,  which*  commences  the  1st  November  and  finishes  the 
1st  J«W,  there  -is  *  PENSION  ANGLAISE,  at  6  f r.  50  ^  a  ^aj.^nfiluding 
Locfging,  Food,  Service,  dna  Ihe 'entre'e  to  the  Saloons  6f  the*  Casino/ w  **  *  ' 

The  Heating  i«  done  by  Steam  Pipes. 
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.CBaLOGN*. 

HOTEL  BRUN  OR  SUISSE, 

J     '      life.-  W. '  WELLER,  Peopriotoh,    ' 


«    i 


'THE  higb  tfcputetfoa  whfrh  this  'Hotel  enjoy*  jftiong  the 
travelling  publio,  and  more  espeoially  English  and  American 
Families,  is  the  strongest  assurance  of  its  superior  arrangement 
and  .comftrf;/   ....,:  i  ... 

Booms  from  2£  francs  upwards. 

Table  d*H6te,  4*  francs. 

Beading  £tyQm,  $*»pfcing  $o<gn.      . 

Billiard  Room  and  elegant  Dining  Room. 

Private  Carriages  to  be  obtained  from  the  Hotel. 


'     r 


BONN. 

THE  GOLDEN  STAR  HOTEL 

fllHIS  first-rate  and.  unrivalled  Hotefc  patronized  by  the 
■*"     English  Royal  Family,   Nobility,  and  Gentry,  is  the 


o  »* 


nearest  Hotel  to  the  Railway  Station,  and  to  the  Landing- 
places  of  the  Rnine  Steamers. 


't  ., 


The  Proprietor,  Mr.  J.  SCHMITZ,  begs  leave  to  recommend 
his  Hotel  to  Tourists. 

The  Apartments  are  comfortably  furnished  and  carpeted  in 
the  best  style,  and  the  charges  are  moderate. 

AiBaagementSyibsr vtbaJYintei;,  mayt,be.made,  on  tjate  most 
moderate  terms.       ., ,, .  •  m  . 


IS  MOBBA.TO HAMMOCK  ADVXKXBIE.  Mkf, 

:  ?  ,<\  i  ■••    <:  .     r  i.   .        r.?  ;"•  ,u 

,...A    O  :  l:>.      .••--■        1  .;  •    w      wJ  ..  i  -J  >  ' 

HOTEL ,M  BELLE  YUE. 


'    i  . 


Proprietor,  Mr.  EDWARD  DREJMEL:     -  H '[ ' 

fFHIS  magnificent  Hotel,  in  oflFering  to  the  Visitor  evtery 
kind  of  comfort  and  acooBSm^Jfttion,  hmftthe.  graa>  fwfrattfege  of 
being  situated  adjoining  .    , ,  ,-.,,, 


THE   PALAOE  OF  THE  KING, 


'fj.-i    ! 


<r 


and  facing 
THE  PLACE  ROYALE   AND   THE  PARK. 


It  contains  numerous  large  apjl  (pm*^  Apartments,  as  well  as  single 
Kooms. 

BEADING  ROOM,  with  the  beat  Belgian,  English,  French, 

-••.■.'•.•     1  -1        :.:      '(  •'    a.trV-     .       ■'»    »•!    !>ivi.     '     .••.   ..; 

German,  and  American  Daily  Paper*  and  Periodical*. 

Terraces,  with  Splendid  View  overlooking   the  Park. 

I-.-  ■•■mi.     .  •...    ...  W'   ■•  '  ,:-  .„t .  ...  ,-.    ir 

ABBASGEMENTS  MADE  FOE  THE.  W^^E^    .     ,         ,j 

ii!  i:  »i      •-  .  'im;  '••   ri-'rifr  "r'^rv'~^Tn~T~7rrr^.i\-  .  :i  /•{/•  •  ,i  ' 

•    -.1  /'    .fu   '      '    f,'»     'till'*  tni\    l"W  ,'..!  <  \c    twui  Oil 

Mr.  Dbemel,  the  new  Proprietor  of  this  Hotel,  hopes  to  justify  the 
confluence1  placed'  m  Mra,  by  a' catefany'artanged  syctem'Of  prompt "^nd 
civil  attendance,  combined  with  moderate  charges.    •  '"''•  '"•   "- '  '•«* '  •< 
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BRUSSELS.      '    S^feJi&ftP        BRUSSELS. 

T-M-V        ,) 


■>  •         i 


I     ..-.  '.  •■»'         ••   '■ '  '.  •  '     •  ('• 


SUFFELL'S       ;    [-■■..) 
ENGLISH  AHO  AMERICAN  BANK  AND  EXCHANGE 

Off  ICE,  ;"'    "".-'; 

,  81,  MONTAfiNE  DE  LA  COUB, 

'(Two  doors  from  the  Hotel  de  VTHurope,) 

Changes  Circular  and  Batik  J&oW,  w-WhS  addressed  to  him  or  not, 
Letters^  CrefiiXr&Oy  -  Cheques  -oashe^aV  sight, -en.  th^Londp^  and 
Countj*JBaJok^l2oitttfii  hkJLIaoBd,  Scbttt,vlond«ii  lil  Westminster, 
Union  Bank  of  London,  and  all  other  Banks  in  town  or  country. 
Cashes  Letters  of  Credit  of/  Messrs.  Bftowsy^Hfti/BY  &  Co.,  New  York. 

,  „  BRUSSELS    HOUSE   AQENCY, , 


Apartments  and  Jtouses.     Agency  arid  General 

■r  '.     n'    •    r-:'-'    ■    Information;  '      ..:•".      .  i    . 

Families  can  in  fall  confidence  apply  to,Mr.  £UFFJEI£,  $£,  tfONTAG^g.  de 
LA  COUB,  who  is  English,  and  established  here  36  years'.  Mr.  S.  accepts  no  fees 
whatever  for  such  services,  but  only  solicits,  in  return,  the  patronage  of  his  fellow- 
Uouitfmnea  ft  «H  JjhaVwlatitfc  to  Meney-changyig'  ati4  J*ajfl«flfeUBiM.tJess  in 
general.  Lists  of  Prices  of  Apartments,  Houses,  Living,  Education,  &c.,  on 
application.  :   i:*    .'  .       f    i      '    ■  ' 

Write  pott  free,  and  please  enclose  stamps  for  reply. 


'--!/■ 


FINE    OLD    PALE    AND    GOLDEN    SHERRY,        PALE    BRANDY. 
1  '•     •       .-  f    I.!  ENGLISH  ddDi' WATErf.      '    ^./.J'»   T<"<\>rJ 

•!  " ' " '  si,  idSTia^LA'toifi"" ' '"' 

Agent  for  the  Calais  and  Ostend  Royal  Mail  Packet  SerWci  ;'  Great'  LvalettSboing', 


f*  XCBKArs  ■A3GMDK  ABWUKIBfL  Jtr*-. 


.       .  BRUSSELS.       .    ... 

/♦r.^ir/  H'/r?:r,  :.?,  +ax^77m4  79.zuz  xzcte/  j.Mnbty 

*  *     A**r  <*w*  »>«!<*-**»*•,,  TlvaMrm,  jnf  tiro  admit**'  vaflc  faai  **  3Eonk 
fy*r'u-jrm     TV*  fount  >*hitt*nr.  wnwji  n*t  town  i  iwaiii  i  miy  gn>fggrf, 

**4  *'T  Apws*+n<*.     Tariff  am  €mr%  ft».-Fh4  Prse4:^Flora 

T  »s,  tfwf*  *tt  ****,  r*  htm  jmd  *%&.  ifr.  Me,    Table  *YH*t*  at.  JH* 


t'ptum*  1m  t*t  t^^iraj  titfzV&t.  the. ;  jJk.  -,., 


_   .      J  -TWiTC*!  L*oAm 

to**  f*     7r***iWw*  tttfrrttg  An.jr *  few  hoors  ft  ^eaii  m  Ikmm th,  bum  the 
*f  Ob*  f«*w»,  «w»  hrt**  r*r?r**Jun*nf«  ortf:ft«ef*4t  *of  ho«r.   Tte  WMtetkm 
tfc*  HrAAi  u  *V>  Vefecfc  *mrj  wmcn&vg,    Prfrrte  fiml«f  ■  far  Waasta 

tVAVD,  Proprietor. 


BRUSSELS. 

HOTEL  DE  L'UNIVEBS, 

,  BUS     NEUVE. 

■  I  s  9  »  ■ 

fpfflfl  AtHt-cfaMR  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centre  vrf  tHe  Town, 
.opposite  tho  new  passage,  near  the  Theatres,  the  Prome- 
nade, and  tho  beautiful  Place  des  Martyrs,  has  just  been 
ontit'olv  refitted  by  the  new  Proprietor,  Mr.  Frederic 
H':fi(')i;KKi'KH,  well  known  for  hia  Jong  connection  as  Manager 
nf  the  iTotet  fci  Antoine,-  Antwerp.  "' 

The  Hotel  do  HJnivevs  may  now  be  considered  asone  of 
tho  boht  Hotels  in  Brussels.  ..  n  • .     . 

: : ■    "''    ' .  m  '    ,  • 


1 1 


L-4 


TIOTpL  DE  IfLANttpE; 

V'lllST  (VliASS  JlObsE.    Table .d'ffote  at  1  and  5  o'clock. 
*      IWuttfultTarden.    Hbt  and  Cold  Bath*. '     ' ''  '   ' 

Arrangements  can  be  made  at  any;  time  during  the  year  by 
ho  wpok  op  month,   '  * 


.<   t  ♦  ♦ 


PENSION  during  Whiter,  commencing  at  £6  jper1  Month.  ; 
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■""  ""  '  CANNES. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  GENEVE. 


w**>  •*«.*%*■***/»•»•«*»  ■  w*  *V»'  *  '  »        '«•*#«<% 


TjiIBST-OLASS  HOUSE,  situated  outside  the  to*n,  in  a 

shaded  position,    ,  Large  Garden.    Sea  View.    Special 

arrangements  made  for  lengthened  sojourn.    Service    a  la 

Carte.  * 


i  * 


*  V 


OMNIBUS    TO    THE    STATION. 


ED.  SCIJMTD,  Proprietor. 


CARLS&AD.  "    i  ■    '    ■ 

ANGERS     HOTEL. 

THIS  large  and  first-class  Establishment  affords  special 
comfort  for  Engl  i*h,  travel  lft$,  /who*  wiH  find  ft.a  *nos$  desirable  residence. 
It  is  neat*  the  Springs,  and  in  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  town.  Charges 
strictly  mmtofete.  , 

iV.JB, —  J7i0  Proprietor  an4  Awjw/#  speak  English,    Deservedly  recommended. 


CHAW1BERY. 


A 


HOTBIj    I>E    FRANCE. 

Mr.  CHIRON,  Proprietor,    .  : 


•I  > 


ANEW  Establishment,  situated  upon  flie  Quay  Xesiu,  in 
an.  open,  airy  situation,  close  to  the  Railway  Station.      Large,  and  small 
Apartment*,  tcrupplously  clean. 

TABUS  DEOTS  AT  11  AHD  6  O'CLOCK. 


20  MURRAY'S  flANMOOE  ADVmOBE;  May, 

CHAUMONT  (nev  N#H«baUl,  Switzerland). 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  DE  CHAUMONT, 

C.  BTTZHANK,  Peopbietob. 

THIS  Hotel,  exceedingly  well  situated  fpr.an  extensive  view 
'  of  the  nlagijttf  cent  Patiorauus  of  the  Alps  pod  tfr  JurrquixSng  scenery,  cdjrtams 
large  and  small  Apartmeirts,  Saloons,  Biniftg&roems,  Billiard  and  lieatag-rooofs.' 
Private  Suites  of  Booms  for  Families.  Bath-rooms.  New  milk  and  whey  supplied 
on  the  premises.  Leading  country  and  foreign  Newspapers.  Telegraph  Station 
and  Post-office  here.    Moderate  charges. 

CHRISTIAN  I  A.    (Norway.) 

H  6TE  L_JS£A^ 

HTHIS  beautifully  situated  Hotel  is   well  known  by  the 

L       English  NUb<%  for  its  Cteflriiness,    Good    Attendee,  and  Moderate 

Prices,  

CHB.  AUG.  SMITH,  Proprietor. 

11     'i  I  'J  " Tl 

CLARENS-MONTREUX. 

HOTEL  ET  PM8I0N.»ES  CRETES. 

Opposite  the.  Railway  Stajiqn  in  the  middle  of  ike,  Pr/rmenades. 

.  i        II    '      J         '     >  .     1    t        .    i  . 

Magnificent  View  of  the  Lake  and  surrounding  Alpsv 


Terms  moderate.     Pension  from  5  francs  a  detyt 

LOUIS  ROTH,  Pbo*>bietok. 


;■ 


COBLENTZ. 

THE    AtfC^OR^OTEL. 

THIS  well-known  and  highly  recommenced  establishment, 

***  which  combines  superior  comlbrtand'  first-class  accommodation,  with  careful 
attendance  and  moderate  charges,  is  situated  just  opposite  theJanding-placaof  4e 
Steamers,  and  commands  a  magnificent  vfrw  of  tr/e  Rhttie  uid'th?  Castle  sjfihreft- 
brtttanrfteiu.  It  is  conducted  in  a  miinneV  to  be  round  we'll*  worthy  of  the  patronage 
it  enjoys  of  Englihh  and  American  families  and  travellers.  "  EkcelknK  Gtfdking, 
hoice  Wines.  Foreign  Papers.  Cold  and  Warm- Baths,  and  elegant  Carriages  in 
Hotel,    Omnibn*  HtUheWto.     ;      '  ...***•»  * 


•18*3.  MtfrtltAY^'  ttARBBddBf  'jibVfefdf  Sfttti  it 


COLOQM    &N  StH'^RHINE. 

■  GEiiMiiBER  DEM  JULICffS  PLATZ  • 

:  '         ,      "t  '       ^Opposite  the .Jtillch'B  Plfce).    '     ^         'l':  "  / 

'  PURVEYOR    TO    H.  ,M,'  QUEEN    VICTORIA;  ,., 

TOH.R.H.  THE"  PRINCE  OF  WALES; 
"TO  H.~  M.  THE*  KINO  -<JP-  PRUSSIA  ;  THE  EMPEROR'  OF"  RUSSIA; 

Mtf,BMPERQR  QV  F^AMSE*, 

THB-fofa  OF  DENMARK,  BTC.ETC 

Which  obtained  the.mtf  Brim  MtkalaUtortobKkUk  de  CtUgrtiat  the  Pat-is  Exhibition 

o/1867. 

'fpHE' frequency  of  mistake*,  irfcfeh  ate  sometimee '  accMenfaf. 4>trt  fof  tfie  nfcst 

:  A     ^  thtfreiult  of  deception  practised'  by  interested'  ttdrvlduals^  mddces  me  'to  Waliest 

the  attention  of  English  travellers  to  the  following  statement  :-»-  ■ ' '   ' 

The  favourable  reputation  wfcictu.my  Eau  de  Cologne  baa  acquired,  since  its  invention  by 
my  ancestor  in  the  year.  U0f,lJI}  mdud*i  mttJLpeopta  to  imitate  it ;  and  in  order  to  be  able 
to  .sell,  their  spurious  article  more,  easily,  and.  under  pretext  tbat  it  was  genuine,  tbejf  pro- 
oared' them  set  veaa  firm  pt  Farina,  by  entering  into  partnership  with  persons,  of  my  name, 
Which  fe  a  very  cbnripbn  one  in  Italy.  ' 

"  Person* -who  wish  to  purchase  the  gpruttne  arid  original  Jsaudf  Cologne  ought  to  be  parti- 
cular-to  see  tbat  tbeffebeis  arid  tfcle  bottles  have4  npr  onljr  my  pJme,  Sohahn  Marxa  Farina, 
«J*it  also  the  additional  Wofds,  ffepeHubtt  dm  Wick's  Plats  (ihaVls,  opposite"  the  JuHch's 
Place),  without  addition  oVanymiaber.  «:.  //•      '••'•. 

Travellers  vteitingCologn.e,,  and  Intending  to  buy.  my  .genuine  article,  k&  pau^onedagainst 
beiag  tfeAasttsy  ay  c*bWo,  ^lMeS/torflmfeskmWa^dolIWi*  parties,  J*lM<>nW«0»f»  services 
to  them.  1  therefore  beg  to  statePthat  tof ]*atttilac|ure  and  shop  are  in  the  same  house, 
situated  opposite  the  Julich's  Place,  and  nowhere  else.  It  happens  too,  frequently,  that  the 
said,  persons  oofcduet  the  j^atracteiafcafegaritto  shops  of  one  of  the  flotiOoueahns*  where 
notwithstanding  assertion  to  the  contrary,  they  are  remunerated  with  nearly  the  half  partof 
th€  price  paid  by  the  purchaser,  who,  of  course,' must  pay  indirectly  this  remuneration  by  a 
high  price  and  a  bad  articto  i    «  r*     '  •  •» 

Another  kind  of  imposltftir  is'pWctise^l 'id  almost  ^vety'totel  in  Cologne,  where  waiters, 
commissioners,  4c«  offer  tq, strangers,  Eau  de  Cologne,  pretending  that  it  is  the  genuine  one, 
andihV^Hd&vfred  ft  to  thenjfor  tlpt+P0^  vf  sdltfg  U  |b|  n)y  afortunC    •'     j  ]  r  ) 

The  only  certain  way  to  get  in  "Cologne  my  genuine  article  is  to  buy  it  personally  at  my 
bouse,  opposite^  the  Jiilich's  Float)  forming  the  comer  of  the  two  streets,  Unter  Qoldachmidt 
•  arid  Obeh  Marspfbrten,  No,  23,  and  paving  in  die'  front  six'  balconies,  bf  which  the  three 
bear  my  name  and  firm,  Joliann  Maria  farina,  Gegenttbef  dem  Julich's  Platz. 
'  The  exceOends  of  wy  manufacture  has  been  -put  'beyond  alt  doubt  ty  tWe  fact  that  4he 
Jurors  of  the.Great  Exhibition  in  Ixxidon,  18W  and  itett,  awarded  tpana  the  Prise  Medal ; 
that  I  obtained  honourable  mention  at  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Paris,{  If  qs  \  and  r tc£ip  ed 
the  only  Prize  jVtedal  awarded  to  Eau  de  Cologne  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  of  1867,  afid  in 

Oportois^'  •'-.  v '     '  r  :  •'  "    .  l.  '  ."  \ 

'    Ooiyo^n  Janvaht,  ijfa\       ,         ,  |         W&^K  MAF*A  FARINA,       J/ 

!  .,.'   .<..,  •  t     qKGENUBER  DJEM  JUJJGH'S.  ELAli 

i  *J[My  Agemey  tn^Londqn  at  at  Mb^sbbi'  J»  &.  R^  /M*Crac»ek,  88y  Queen 

Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C.  ..  i  .,<    '..     .,    ' 


•it  MOftRA.ro  HASDBOOK  ADVttTlSU.  Hay, 

CONSTANCE. 
HOTEL  DU  BROCHET  (HECHT  HOTEL). 

First-class  Establishment,  situated  opposite  the  Harbour  and  the  Lake. 
Excellent  Pernio*.  Table  d'Hfte  at  1  and  5  tfctocfc,  6pedou*  boose, 
very  clean,  quiet;  and  well  furnished.  The  Proprietor  has  the  sole  right 
of  fishing  in  the  Rhine.  Boats  and  all  appliances  for  Fishing.  Prices 
very  moderate.    French  and  English  Papers. 

'CONSTANTINOPLE. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE. 

JAMES  MISSIRIE,  Proprietor. 

THJS  long-established  and  well-known  Hotel,  situated  in 
the  G&AND.  HUE  DE  PERA,  commanding  a  magnificent  view  of 
Uio  UNRIVALLED  BOSPHOBUS,  is  replete  with  every  comfort  and 
convenience  for  the  Accommodation  of  Families  and  Tourists. 

A  Select  Table  D'Hote. 

In  consequence  of  the  largely  increasing  number  of  Visitors  to  the 
OTTOMAN  CAPITAL,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  can.  now  be 
reached  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  Passengers  who  select  this  agreeable 
Route  to  and  from  INDIA  and  the  EAST,  it  is  requested  that  Families 
desirous  of  securing  Booms  telegraph  or  write  in  anticipation.  Every 
attention  will  be  paid  to  instructions  thus  transmitted. 

CAREFULLY  SELECTED  IHTEBPBETEE8  FOE  ALL 

LANGUAGES. 

The  Attendant*  and  Boat*  of  the  Hotel  amaH  ihe  arrival  of  the  Steamer*. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE. 

At  CONSTANTINOPLE,  No.  12,  Rue  Dervish  (near  La  Grande  Rue  de  Pera)  ; 

And  also,  from  and  after  1st  May,  1873, 

At  BOUJUKDEU&,  on  the  Bobphobus,  Summer  Keskhmce  of  the«Corps  Diplo- 
matique and  of  fashionable  Society  (Stone  Buildimgs). 

BEAUTIFUL  Situation,  with  Panoramic  ,  Views  of  the 
Asiatic  and  European  Shore*.  Frequent  and  regular  daily  communication:} 
with  the  Capital,  by  Steamers  and  by  Land.  Forty  spacious  and  elegantly  furnished 
Apartments.  Table  d'Hote  and  Dinners  a  la  Carte.  French  and  Italian  Cooks. 
Servioe  and  attendance  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  Proprietress,  Mme. 
Alberti.— Foreign  Newspapers,  Interpreters,  and  special  attentiea  to  receipt,  and 
despatch  of  letters. 
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.  Q. IEP:P  E^ 

Hn©?T  IE  L    B  O  Y  A  L, 

H  .  VACXNO  THE  BEAOH, 
Close  to  the  Bathing  Establishment  and  the  Parade. 

?     '  (THIS  HOTEL  IS  OPEK  ALt  THE  "TEAR.) 


♦  i    •  • 


IT  IS  ONE  GP  THE  MOST  PLEASANTLY  SITUATED  HOTELS 
1  IN  DIEPPE,  <x>mmanding  a  beautiful  and  extensive  View  ofi  the 

-Sea.    •     , 

Families  and  Gentlemen  visiting  Dieppe  will  find  at,  this  Establish- 
ment elegant  Large  and  Small  Apartments,  and  the  best  of  accommo- 
dation, at  very  reasonable  prices.  Large  Reading-room,  with  Freneh 
and  English  Newspapers.  '  ■      .     .1 

.    The  Refreshments,  &o.,  are  of  the  best  quality. 
.'.  X*  fa>t*  tfcifi  Hotel  Cully  bears  out  and  deserves  the  favourably  opinion 
.expressed  of  it  in.  Murray's  and  other  Guide  Books. 

Table  d'llote  and  Private  Dinners. 

..   HUTJBL   PU    JURA. 

.     ,  .,     IM        #r.  DAVID,  Proyr^tor.  ,  , 

IMIIS  Hotel',  Which  has  been  considerably  enlarged,  is  a 
-  first  class  house,  and  the  nearest'  to  the  Bailway  Station. 
Contains  five  Salons,  sixty  Bed-rooms  en  mite  for  Families, 
DiWingwrobiny£raiukiDg~room,  Tah)e-d'hAte.;  Private  Service. 
Carnages  for  Drives;  Omnibus  to  all  the  trains.  French, 
English,  and  German  Papers.  English  and  German  spoken. 
Bureau  de  Change  in  the  Hotel,  where  English  Bank  Notes 
-  fse^  be  qxqbapged,     A  first-rate  cellar  of  the  finest  Burgundy 

There  is  a  Church  of  England  Service  in  the  Hotel. 
Visitors  taken  en  jtensibn  at  reduced  Prices- from  the  18th 
So*tintoH\t$\  1 5*h  May. 


24  iltfBRAVS  ftJtt&0O0K  APVfcOTlSKR.  Mar, 

D3TES-DIB1N. 

HOT]£L  VBEU^EVHe;  ;dkesdkn. 

Keptiby  JbvJBMR  XAXSER. 

rpHIS  fine  large  Establishment,  seated  op  the  banks  of  the  Elbe,  between  the 
■*•     two  beautiful  bridges,  facing  the  Theatre,  Museum,  and  Catholic  Cathedral, 

;&4j4itfng:the  f^nTs  Terrace  aitf  PBposjte-  the  Bfjal  If  shoe  and  Green,  Vajufcs, 
oohtifihs^'Ohe  Hundred  Frtafe  Roomfe  Th«s£iapairtUQetitB  combine  elegance  aaid 
comfort,  and  most  of  them  fronting  either  the  Theatre  Square,  or  public  walks 
and  gardens  of  the  Hotel,  and  command'  fine  views  of  the  River,  Bridges,  and 

:f4u>ta£t  Mountain^  The  Gardens  of  tfie  Hotel  ,  afford  it*  guests  an,  agreeable  and 
private  Promenade.  Table  d'Hdte  at  one  and  five  o'clock.  .<  Private  Dinners  at  any 
hour.  To  families  or  single  persons  desirous  of  taking  apartments  fbr  the  winter, 
Very  ad  vantagedtis;  arrangements  wHl  be  offered,  and  every  effort  made  to  vender 
their  residence  in  the  Hotel  pleasant  and  comfortable.  Carriages,  Bath's,  Riding. 
Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms,     ladies' Parlour. 


■>•*■ 


Y-WTHbRlA    EOML. 

'THIS   fine   large  'Establishment,  "situated    on    the    public 
c         Promenade »of  {be  .£n£tisn  and  .American  quaff^y*  th^jrunedi^te  vicinity 
qf.allthe  c^iosit\esj  contains  One.  Punp^Dj  Rooms,,,  Tabled' Hote  a}  Onejand 
Five  o'clock.  ..      ..  ...  ., 

J'  "Tht  trardmi  -of  theHStel  afford*  ti*  gwegfc  an  agiriepbh  PiymemadA  I 

r  r  . 

r  .  CARRIAGES., 

•     '"  r.      ■'     »    »     I     i..    -I    •      '.      ».  ,i  '      l  ■  •.  I    J>  ti:     «      ''.•'• 

.. .  ,.  'READING  WWUlr  WITfli  BNCfmSp  ANP  ^.E&J^ff,  P^f^-  ,.  ( 

''^'^PoFamilieb  or  Sinfcle  Persbns  desirous  6f  Poking  A*fe*t- 

toents  for  the  Winter,  advantageous  arrangements  ttill^be 

oiFered.    '    '  '       •'  r   :   ^  "  '     '"    if     '■■'  >    ,;   -■         »■"« 

ijf    •    yil     •»:     \Proptittdr  cmd  Mam^er  (^  th&, Sqtel^ t  t   r 

'       iUABL  WBISSi 


lm.  Monurs  tuattmeum  abvbrwbir.  *s 


D.fltSOlN. 

HOTEL  GOLDNER  ENGEL. 

rpHIS  first-class'  llotel,  kept  by  Jos."  HenrionJ  is  situated 
•*•  in  the  centre  of  the  Curiosities,  close  to  the  Royal  Palace 
and  Museuhis.  "  x 

Splendid  hot-  mid  o6ld  Baitos~*ire  tp  &£  n$#  ifl  the  Hotel. 

English  and  French  Newspapers. 

A>  redaction  of  prbft  i  \T*  *h*  iWiij^  to  ftmrijiw  .whpi  remain 
for  some  period. 


i  i 


ALEXANDRIA. AND, ^CAIRQ.  , ..  i 

9S  Special  ^^ohtfmenf  to  <^^1|:$.|.  %  $rina  of  SSalts, 

_  DAYfD  ROBERTSON  tfdp.,  . 

English  Booksellers,-  Stationers, -Photograph  Vendors, 
and  Seaerai  Cfommisaion  Agents, 

ifc,-  <£&&*  fe^iite,*  Ai^fA^Dku,  lifo  TtfE  Szsi&fad,'  Ca*r6.. 

^l  Register  of  English  and  AnUrican  Travellers  is  kept  ot  the  above 
HiteUMrkM.  'A  itty  &der*lw&aak  df  FHatvgr'dph$:)o/ ,£^i  dn&tSifa 
kepi  oh  fatnd)  and'Vkitor*  mill  fOMttt  «n|f  a&tiimce  or.tyomaMpn  tHey 

English  add  Indian1  ttetffpapta*  fy  evtfrfr  flMfc      -' 

.    .    .  ,       •  TMVQHmiZ  EDITIONS,      ,  /t. 

Passages;  ls4epni£cLl  .Baggage  collect*!  ana  forwarded.  .  Letter*  received  anjf  pasted 
.    •  .;  to  aU.fQ^tYie**, 


DAVID  EOBBRTSON  AWD  CO., 

ALEXANDRIA    AND    CAiRQ.. 


.    -j'i  EGYPT    AH0     IHWA.   '.. 

.jWith  Map*  I^oat  8vo.,  10a. 

ttandbqob;  for  egypt,  the  course  of  the  nij^e, 

**    through  Egypt  and   Nubia,  Altxandrfa,  Cairo,  the  £ymal4d  atod 
Thebes,  the  Sue*  Canal,  the  Peninsula  of  Sinai,  the  Oafies,  the  .Fyobtn,  &c. 

n.       : 

"    Map,,    a  vols.    Fqefc8yo.    Jfe.  oaeh* 


■.•■"ii 


JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMA^LeJ  StftfEftti 


26  /MURRAY'S  &&Jff&&QQ&  JJWEKTISHK.  May, 

W.  H.  BALPH  &  CO., 

TMfcie, '  Spirit,  and  Provision  Merchants," 
and  Forwarding  Agents, 

••  •      » 

6a,  GEORGE  STBEET,  MlNOBIBS,  E.O.,  LONDON. 

AND 

'  EZBEKIAH-  <3AltpENS,  CAIRO. 

Parties -proceeding  to  Upper  Egypt  «and  Syria  will  Obtain  every 
•    information  respecting  the  Country. 


J?it8t-das8  Provisions'  supplied;  at  moderate  prices, 

THE    EAST. 

With  Maps,  2.  vol**,  PoafcSvo.,  24«. 

II ANDBOOK  for  the  HOLY  LAND,  SYBIA,  PALESTINE, 

-■-j-    Sinai,  Edom  and  the  Syrian  Deeerts. 

II ANDBOOK  for  TURKEY  in*  ASIA,  CONSTANTINOPLE, 
II  the  Bosphoms,  Dardanelles,  Bronsa,  Plain  of  Troy,  Crete,  Cyprus, 
Smyrna,  Ephesus,  the  Seven  Churches,  Coasts  of  the  Black  Sea,  Armenia, 
Mesopotamia,  &&    Maps  and  Flans.    Post  8yo. ;  15«. 

II ANDBOOK  FOR  GREECE,  THE  IONIAN  ISLANDS, 

**  Continental  Greece,' Athens,  the  Peloponnesus,  the  Islands  of  the 
JEgsean  Sea,  Albania,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia.    Maps.    Post  8vo.    15s. 

rj  ,    •  JOHK  MURRAY,  AI^BBMABLB  ST^E^T/ 
ENQELBERG  (near  Lucerne,  Switzerland). 

HOTEL  AND  PENSION  DD  TITLIS.    ' 

CATTANt,  PiiopRiBrroB. 
TTHIS  New  Hotel  is  fitted  out  with  every  comfort ;  contain- 

-*•  ing  Eighty,  Beds,  Ladies'  Sitting-room,  Beading,  Billiard,  and  Smoking  Rooms.  English. 
Frerich,  antf  German  Newspapers.  English  Serrtce  every  Sunday.  The  'best  starting-place 
for  ascending  Mont  Titlls  (18  miles) ;  good  Guides ;  tariff.  10  frs..  the  same  as  at  Engstlen 
OtarBerlepscb).    Very  nice  Excursions  on  the  Glaciers  of  Uro-Bothstock,  SohJossberg,  and 

HOTEL  and  PEHTSIOW  1$E  Ii'*A»€rE,  belonging  to  the  same 
Proprietor.  Excellent  Hotel ;  clean  and  well-furnished  Rooms  at  moderate  prices.  Warm 
and  Gold  Baths.  ' 


1673. 


JMURIUY'S  HANDBOOK  ADVERTISER. 


ENGLAND. 


ABERDEEN    (SCOTLAND,. 

POLISHED  GRANITE  MONUMENTS, 

FROM   £5. 

Letter  Cutting  Accurate  and  Beautiful.  <j 

Best  Quality  Granite  and  Marble  Work  of  all  kinds.  II 

Iron  Railing*  and  Tomb  Furnishings  fitted  jj 

complete.  jL 

Plans,  Prices,  and  Carriage-free  Terms  to  all  parts  \~-^\ 

of  the  World,  from  \     \ 

LEGGE,    SCULPTOR,       f~^ 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


■  -    ♦     '  ■««'■■■»-  -■     -  .     ,  II. 


THE 


GREAT  WESTERN  HOTEL 

i  (SKOW-HILL  STATION), 

BIRMINGHAM. 


M  One  of  the  most  elegant,  comfortable,  and 
economical  Hotels  in  the  three  kingdoms." — 
The  Field,  July  31, 1869. 


■^■a  nsA^.r 


itMMMbt^MMMMMMtM^ 


BRISTOL. 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  COLLEGE  GREEN. 

FIEST-  CLASS.  Central,  and  pleasantly  situated.  Very 
spacious  Coffee,  Dining,  Reading,  Smoking,  and' Billiard  Rooms.  Pritate 
Apartments  en  suite.  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Bed-rooms.  Steam  Lift  and 
Laundry.  Hot  and  Cold  Baths.  Telegraph  Office  and  Post-office  in  the  Hdtel. 
Fixed  Charges.    All  Omnibuses  pass  the  door.     Night  Porter  kept. 

W.  SWANSON,  Manager. 
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ENGLAND. 


THE  RAILWAY  ITOttEL. 


CUBRY, 

Late  Travellers'  Ciub,  London,  end  Kildare  Street  Club,' Dublin,  - 
THE   CONTimBHTAL    SABOTAGES    SPOKEN    BY    THB    MANAGER. 

THIS  magnificent  Establishment,  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  in  Europe,  possesses  everything  requisite  to 
promote  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  Tourists.  It  contains 
one-hundred  Bed-rooms,  a  noble  Cdffee-rooth,  a  T)rawing:room 
for  ladies  and  families,  and  several  elegant  and  handsomely- 
furnished  Sitting-rooms,  Billiard  and  fcanoking-rooms,  Baths, 
&c,  &c,  and  is»  mii»rounded  by  an  extensive  and  well-kept 
Flower  Garden.     The  charges  will  be  found  moderate. 

The  porters  of  the  Hotel  await  the  arrival  of  each  train  for 
the  removal  of  Luggage,  &c. 

Table  d'Hote  at  half-past  6  o'clock.  All  attendance  charged. 

A  Boom  is  esUhiisbei  fos  fcfce  oonvenienoo  of  Commercial 
gentlemen. 

LANCASTER. 

(HALF-WAY  13ErWEBN  LONDON  AND   SCOTLAND.) 

Parties  holding  Tourist  Tickets  to  and  from  the  Lake  District  or  Scotland 
may  break  their  journey  at  Lancaster  both  going. and  returning. 

SLAY'S/ 

KTNG'S  AHMS  AND  ROYAL  HOTEL, 

r       And  general  Potting  Establishment  for  Families,  Commercial  Gentlemen 

and  Tourists. 

The  House  is  teeming  with  a  large  Collection  of  Ancient  Works  of  Art, 
Including  Gobehn  Tapestry  (inferior  to  none  111  the  United  Kingdom), 
elaborately  carved  Oak  Bedsteads,  Tables*  Chairs,  Cabinets,  Portraits, 
China,  etc.,  which  have  •elicited  the  admiration  of  all  visitors,  including 
H.K.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  their  Imperial  Highnesses  tfhe  Emperor  and 
Empress  of  Brazil  and  suite,,  and  many  other  Koyal  Pertotiages,  and  thu 
lafc&lttn.  CbaiLes  Dieketis,  utho  stated  that  in  all  his  travels  lie  h&A  never 
met  with  such  a  remarkable  house  and  interesting  collection.   . 

<See  »'  The  Lazy  Tou*  oi  Two  Idle  Apprentice »s,"  in  Jfousehold  W'ortkt  by 
thei  lata  Mr.  Chaiitea  Dickens.) 

.   Visitors,  will  find    this  old-established  House  equally  «s  economic  as 
minor,  establishments,  with  the  certainty  of -comfort  and  Attention. 

An  Omnibus  from*  the  Hotel  meets  the  trains. 

JOSEPH  SLY,  Proprietor. 
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EN-GLAND, 

LYNTON  (NORTH    DEVON). 
THE    VALLEY    OFj ROCKS    HOTEL. 

fllHTS  favourite  and  beautifully  situate  Hotel,  which  has  lately  had 

-JL  .  extensive  alterations,  additions,  and  Improvements  combines  with  moderate  charges  all 
necessary  means  for  the  accommodation  and  comfort  or  Familteg  and  Tourists.  The  splendid 
Table  d'Hfite  and  Coffee  Boom,  Reading  (looms,  Ladies'  Drawing  Room,  and  several  Private 
Sitting  Rooms,  range  in  a  long  front  overlooking  the  sea,  and  looking  into  the  extensive 
private  grounds  of  the  HoteL  Here  the  visitor  commands  uninterrupted  views  of  the 
Bristol  Channel,  the  Tors,  and  the  Valleys  of  the  East  and  West  Lynns,  and  the  coast  of  South 
Wales,  &c.    The  Hotel  is  also  most  conveniently  situate  as  a  centre  for  visiting  all  the 

f  laces  of  interest  in  the  district.    Post  Horses  and  Carriages.    Coaches  .during  the  Season  to 
Ifracomta,  Barnstaple,  and  the  West  Somerset  Railway. 

JOHN  CROOK,  Proprietor. 

PENZANCE  (CORNWALL). 

MOUNT'S  BAY  HiOUiSE, 

ESPLANADE,  PENZANCE,  CORNWALL,    ' 

Has  been  erected  and  fitted  up  expressly  as  a 
a  5A3I  D  £ 


MO ,  expense  or  labour  has.,  bfceij, ,  sp#re4{  by<  t^Broprietor. 
...  \    Thq  house  is  furnished  in  tha^p^t^iqMe^'B^^iB.well  supplied  with  Mot 
ami  Cold  Baths,  and  replete  wit&teyerjf  ract^mm(xktij6*n  suitable  Mr  Tourists  to 

All  the  Drawing  Rooms  command  an  uninterrupted  and  unsurpassed  view  of  that 

<.Beaa^o,ns  gem  se^^  the  silver  goa/ 


tie,  seashore,  render  it  a, healthy  and,  cfelightfdl  residence. 
Suites, of  apartments i  for  families  of  distinction,  ' 


Choice  VV/ues^andAlea.    PosfcHorsfes.a^d  Qaraiagea,    Charges  moderate, 


^o. 


<*** 


PLYMOUTH,   &c. 

With  Map.    Post  8vo.     lis. 

EAJTOBOOfc  FOE  DEVON  AJOfc  C0MW4H-- 

EXETER,  1LFRACOMBE,  EYNTON-  SIDMOUTH,  DAWLISH,  TEIGNMOUTH, 
P^pttTft,  PEVONPOBT,  TORQUAY,  LAUtfCESTON,  PEfcTZANCE, 
FALMOUTH,  THE  LIZARD,  LAWS  END,  &c.  .  '.! 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 


THIS  Hotel  contains  upwards  of  one  hundred  bedrooms, 
drawing-rooms,  bed  and  dressiog-rooms,  and  closets,  o  suite,  a  ladies'  coffee- 
room,  a  gentlemen'*  coffee-room,  Table  d'hote,  reading  and  billiard-rooms,  &c,  &e. 

The  building  ii  snrrotinded  by  ita  own  ornamental  ground*,  flower  gardens, 
lawns,  and  terraces,  and  commands  unequalled  views  of  the  whole  range  of  the 
Malvern  Hills  on  one  aide,  with  the  eipnnsive  and  charming  valley  scenery  of 
Worcestershire,  bounded  by  the  Bredon  and  Cotswold  Hills  on  the  other. 

Of  Great  Malvern— the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  parity  of  the  water,  its. 
invigorating  effects  in  summer  and  winter,  and  the  beauties  of  the  place — it  is. 
superfluous  to  apeak.  As  a  winter  residence,  alto,  the  dryness  and  high  tempera-, 
ture  of  Malvern  is  shewn  by  conclusive  and  truatworthy  testimony,  and  is. 
confirmed  by  comparative  tailes  of  winter!  in  other  localities. 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  numerous  Visitors  to  the  Hotel,  the  Proprietors,  hart- 
decided  to  take  Ladies  and. Gentlemen  aa  Boards™  during  the  season,  on  the  tetma 
ttAted  in  the  tariff,  which  will  be  forwarded  on  application. 

The  new  Stable*  belonging  to  the  Company  are  now  open,  and  comprise  first- 
class  accommodation  for  horses  and  carriages.  Carriages,  saddle-horses,  and  tin 
may  be  had  at  the  Hotel. 

A  covered  way  conducts  the  visitor  from  the  Railway  Station  to  tha  Hotel. 

Porters  attend  every  train,  to  convey  Passengers'  luggage  *  *•>*  Hotel. 
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ENGLAND. 

PENZANCE. 

SEA-SIDE  FAMILY  HOTEL 

QUEEN'S    HOTEL.' 

(On  the  Biptanade.) 

Patronised  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Holland. 


THIS  inn gnifl cent  Hotel  has  recently  lieen  great];  enlarged,  entirely 
■*  re-arranged,  and  liandsoniely  furnished,  having  a  frontage  of  over  170 
feet,  all  the  rooms  of  which  overlook  the  sea.  It  1b  the  only  Hotel  that 
commands  a  full  and  uninterrupted  view  of  Mount's  Bar.  Apartments 
en  wuilt.  Penzance  standi  unrivalled  for  the  variety  and  quiet  beauty  of 
its  scenery.  Whilst  the  mildness  of  its  climate  is  admirably  adapted  to 
invalids.     Ladies'  Cofee  Rotm.    Billiard  Soon,     ffot  and  Cold  Batht, 

Table  d'Hote  at  1  o'olook. 
An  Omnibut  meett  every  Train.     Potting  in  ail  itt  .Branches.      Yatito,  <ltt 
HEMBY  BpAj^WELL,  Proprietor. 

SOUTH    WEST    ENGLAND. 

With  Map.     Post  8vo.  ■  lOt. 

HANDBOOK  FOR  SURREY  AND  HANTS  —  Kingston, 

1L  Croydon,  Rcigate,  Guildford,  Dorktne;,  Buihill, 'Winch™  ter,  Sonthampton, 
New  Forest,  Portsmouth,  and  t(M  Isle  of  Wight, 

HANDBOOK  EOH  WILTS,  DORSET,  AND  SOMERSET. 

"  —Salisbury,  Chippenham,  Weymouth,  Sherborne,  Wells,  Bath,.  Bristol, 
Taustouv  fe-     Hap.     Post  8vo.  :  10s.  ■,  ■   ■    I 

JOBS  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLB  STREET. 


3*  MuatAra  mxvmom  *t*m,mm>'  Ma?, 

FUjJifiNfcE'. 

H  O  T  E  iJ   *>  tO  **VI*  J&  bOSSA. 


OmnJboAt  «U  Train*   Jkft*  BiL&SETTiiftan  EigfebwonUn. 

-    ■         i     ■■  ■  j..«i\mmmijftn  iun  ii1. i f 

*  FLORENCE. 

MESSRS.  COSTA  &  CQNTI, 

JLBTISTS,     . 

Wo.  8,  VIA  BOMAIT4, 

0£P°rf#  **«  ifw«<»  $f  JfoJufvI  ffiftory  (^peseta),  <M»<f  »«*r  <*«  Pifitt  Gafynh 

Ifessrs,  Costa  and  Conti  keep  the  largest  collection  in  Florence  qf  original 
Ancient  and  Modem  Pictum,  as  well  a«  Copies  of  ajl  fta  inpjt  pelehrated  If  aataf*. 

1J.B. — English  spoken. 

Gorreepopdente  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'p^C^N,  38,  Qu^n  St**, 
Gannon  Stwt,  E.G.,  London.. 


(7«.»«(      —    »    .  „*.-.».—  —  . 


FWORENCE. 

GMND  SOTEL  DB  LA  YILI.E, 

1TO0'  4M0  »™>VQ  AND  ?IiJ5?JA  xm$- 

(Betrthern  (Aqpeet) 

}$tf  lqfty  an^  airy  #ed-jtams;  git#pg-ropni8 ;  Readfag-rooin,  yiih  a.  good 
ohoiae  aft  JhiXQpewi  JP%pe?fl,  Splendid  Diaipgvrpow  and  Xufrle  4'itfto. 
Smoking  Saloon.  Baths  in  tfte  Ha&L  fived  and  moderate  price*. 
OMnHHW  it  every  tram.    All  language*  spoken. 

:         l  D.  LODOMEZr  Proprietor.  -    - 

FLORENCE. 

Sculptor,  Popll  of,  mi  8ucceuor.t«,  ti*  1##  IWNwr  fttttffcnt,  kn  opAeft  ■  OcUetf, 

„  ......  .jiwg'Apo  ^cciftr^ni,  j?9.  yf 

'  The'tytelllgent  amateur ™  ?nd  there  a Collection df  fyatues, ty>tn  originals  juxl coalai, 
aWfatfeally  iiecuted,  ' 

Principal  Works.— The  Son   of  William -TO1;  tile  Toting  -franklin;  tiM  Totog 
Washington ;  th»  Yonng  Whttsipaton,}  ^t*  ^oeng  lienoleon.  { ;^»  few*  sttoses ;  UaribakU. 


L 
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FLORENCE. 

Messrs.  Anthony  Sasso  &  Son,  Artists, 

4,  VIA  DI  BOBGa  OGNISSANTI, 

Distinguished  with  Medals  at  the  Italian  Exhibition  of  1861.  keep  the  most  beautiful  and 
rich  HrivaU  Gallery  in  the  City  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Otiglaal  Pictures,  copies  of  the  most 
celebmted  f ictures  in  ibt  Publie  Galleries,  water-colour  paintings,  and  beautiful  ancieat 
oss^  cabinet*  *c.  •'  «  * 

ENGLISH    SPOKEN. 

Agents  mnd  Correspondtntt  in  England  nn4  Amtrica  ;— 
Messrs.  J.  &  R*  McCRACKBN,  88,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street*  London.  E.G. 
Meters  DUNCAN,  8H1RMAN  &  CO.,  and  Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN  k  CO..  New  York. 

FLORENCE. 

BRIZZI    AND    NICGOLA^S 

Moisioal  E»t€tl>ll»lii»eiit. 

PIANOFORTES,  OP  THE  BEST  MAKERS, 

FOR  SALE  AND  ON  HIRE. 

GENERAL   DEPOT  FOR  WIND-INSTRUMENTS. 
Italian  and  Foreign  Mualc. 

MutioaX  Lending  Library. 
PIAZZA  MADONNA,  I     BRANCH  HOUSE  fMuittDsPto) 

PALAZ0O  ALDOBRAND1NI.         |  1%  VIA  CERRETANI. 

FLORENCE. 
TELEMACO  DI  Qt.  BIANCHINI, 

MANUFACTURER  OF  TABLES  AND  LADIES'  ORNAMENTS 

OP  FLORENTINE  .MOSIAC, 

LOT©'  ABNO  HTJOVO,  1,  AND  BORG'  OGNISSANTI,  2, 

TNVITES  the  English  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  risit  his  Establishment,  where 
-*•  may  always  be  seen  numerous  specimens  of  this  celebrated  and  beautiful 
Manufacture,  in  every  description  of*  Rare  and  Precious  Stones.  Orders  for  Tables 
and  other  Ornamaoit,  executed  to  any  Resign,. 

'  T.  BiaNCHIni'b'  Correspondents'  in  England  are  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  M'CHACKEtf, 
38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  JS.C,  London. 

FRANKFORT  O.   M. 

MR.    C.    A.    LOHR, 

PROPRIETOR  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPEROR  HOTEL, 

Begs  to  recommend  his  House  to  English  Traveller*, 

THIS  large  and  well-situated  Establishment  is  conducted  under  tlto  immediate 
superintendence  of  the  Proprietor,  and  newly  furnished  with  every  comfort, 
and  a  new  splendid  Dining-room. 

The  "Roman  EMttROB"  is  often  honoured  by  Royal  Families  atidcfflter  high 
personages.    The  following  hare  lately  honoured  this  Hotel — 

*    H.M.  THK  KINO  AND  QUEEN  OP  WTTRTEMB^RG. 
H.M.  THE  QUEEN  OF  HOI  J.  AND. 
HJ.H.  THE  ARCHDUKFTOP  AUSTRIA.    &c  kc.  kc 
Tabla-dWte  at  1,    M.  JOkr*  Breakfast,  *akr. 

„       ft,   an.-  Tea,  **auv, 

Bed  Rooms,  from  M.  to  Sii. 

c  3 


jrretir*  u.twwt  Ay-iJTHgg. 


FRANKFORT.    O-  MU 


FEIEDRICH    BOHLEE, 

ZEIL,    No.   54, 

SETT  U)OK  TO  THE  TOST  OIKX 

J'KIZE     MKD.\L.     LON  DON.     166*. 


M-AISrTTB'.A.CTCm-Z-    03* 
OARVEO    3TAQH0RN    AND    IVQRY   ORNAMENTS, 

OABVED  WOOD  WORK  (Vieu*ch8ne)  Furniture  3c  Fancy  Objects, 
fflodil,   Stnmpi,   jfrrmjM,   Crjinn,  ^faittn  SLrtkLts,  of.  tforg  glcsiriptiaii. 
BPKOIALITIKB    OF    QEBMAN    ABTKftiia.  ,      , 

Vltau  EronuR,  Marquetry,  Leather  and  Ueeiaohaom  Guodg,  TraraUing 

Artlolea,  Toilstta  Beqnlaites,  eto.,  etc.  ' 

SUPERIOR  OOPIES'OF  THE  ARIADNE  BY  DANN1CKER. 

Qtuuin*  Sau  rU  Oalagn*  qf  Juan  Marie  Farina,  appotiU  the  Jiilkhtj'latz. 

FIXED    PBJ.OBS. 
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FRANKFORT. 

r\  i     *  ^^^ 

**  •  * 

P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR, 

BEIli,  I*.  «*,  —  • 

1COTMI1IAW  I?AH€T  (&1AS8  AH©  CBTSTAI 

'  WJSJUSHOTUSSo   . 


Vtrnna<yVM>A»<WWm<^wy 


P.  A.  TACCHI'S  SUCCESSOR,  Manufactubxb  of  Bohemia* 
Glass,  begs  to  aoquaint  the  Pubfie  that  he  has  always  an  extensive 
Assortment  in  the  Newest  and  most  Elegant  Designs  of    :  .     » • 

l        r  *  |  t    •    «  • 

ORNAMENTAL  OUT,  ENGRAVED,  QIUVt  $  PAINTED  GLASS, 

BOTH  WHITE  AND  OOLOUBKD, 

In  Dessert  Services,  Chandeliers,  Candelabras,  Articles  for  theTabfc 
and  Toilet,  and  every  possible  variety  of  objects  in  this  beautiful 
branch  of  manufactured  He  solicits,  and  will  endeavour  t6  merit,  a 
continuance  of  the  favours  of  the  PubKo,  which  he  has  enjoyed  in 
so  high  a  degree  during  a  considerable  number  of  years. 

* 

P.  A.  TACCHI'S  Successor  has  a  Bbakob  Establishment  during  the 
Summer  Season  at     p 

WIESBADEN,  in  the  Old  Colonnade,  No.  I, 

OPPOSITE  THE  THEATRE,  ."'      ' 

.  ■»  • 

Where  wiU  always  be  found  an  extensive  Selection  of  the  newest 
Articles  from  his  Frankfort  Establishment.  * 

-  Visitors  to  'Frankfort  should  not  fair  to  pay  a  visit  to  the"  Show 
Rooms  of  JC*.  Pi  A*  Taggbi's  Suoobssob. 


.*  •      • -        *        ' 


"■'  His  Correspondent  iri  England,' to,  whom  he  undertakes  to  fbrwatd 
Purchased  made  of.  him,  is  Mr.  LOUIS  HENLE,  3,  Budge 
Row,  Canndii^Street,  Ebttdbzi/fe.ti1.  -    7  u> 
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QREN05L5- 

HOTEL     MOW  NET, 

M.   TRILL  AT,   Pr*pri$toy 

(.Son-tn-Laioand  Sueeeuor  to  JT.  Monnei). 

THIS  fiotri  is  Rafted  ra  the  PfcACB  -GRENETTfe,  14  ;"U  afffc*  excellent  ac- 
commodation, and, trill ^be  found  destpringths  patronage  of  English  Families  and 
Single  Gentlemen,  rest  norsei  and  Coaches'  tor  Abc-4es-Bfcrfng,  * Imvard,  Arlage  la  Motte- 
lea-Balns,  la  Salctte,  &c.  .  ,  / 

^  Qmnttmet  belonging  to  tht,  Hotel  at  the  Station. 

■— *—      ™  '  '■  "         ]f  '  "     ■■     ■  ■■!■■■  r  — — — — m^— 

.;■'""■     HEIDEj^ERQ.,  l..\:;. 

:;  HOTEL  DE  ■  L'EiURDPE. 

THIS  new,  magnificent,  first-nrtfy  Establishment,  sur- 
rounded by  private  and  public  gardens,  with  a  view  of 
the' Castle,  and  in  the  very  best  situaitfon  in  Heidelberg, 
etajoys  an  European  -reputation. 

READING     ROOM, 

Witl*  TCnglteli  mid   American   I*fvpei«s. 

'4  .'I  '  * 

;  Reduced  prices  for  protracted  ttay,  and  for 

the  Winter  Season. 


t*    ' 


*      ♦      *    • 


H^IFELI-GUJER,  Prbijrietor, 


>    .-- 


No  Omnibus  required,  being  but  400  ft .  from  the  Station. 


'P""M« 


GERMANY. 

'  *  '  With  50  tfoodcuU.     12mo.  '  3*.  64 

..;■•:.  A  HISTORY  OF  GERMANY, . 

FROM  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  KINGDOM  Bt  THE  ROMANS 

.  UNDER  MAfeiOs  DOWN  TO.  186^ 

>u  On  the  Plark  of  Mr*.  Markjja*n'»  Bi8tp/ries. 

<  WHN   tCURRAT,   A&8B1I&BLE   STREET. 
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HEIOiUBERG. 

*    " 

HOTEL  DE-MSSIE... 


.'      i  > 


"DEAUTIPOLLT  situated  on  the  Promenade,  with  u  fine 
view  of  the  old  castle.  Beading  Boom,  with  Times  and 
Galignani.  A  very  nice  Garden,  and  all  sorts  of  Baths  attached 
to  the  House.  Glose  to  the  English  Church.  Five- minutes 
from  the  Swimming  Baths:  Pension,  six  and  seven  francs 
a  day.  .    .     . 

Hotel  Omnibus-  at  the,  Station. 
Proprietor,  WILH.  WETTSTEIN.      - 


HEIDELBERG. 

*  * 

MULLER'S  HOTEL  VICTORM .  • :  • 

I?IRST  CLASS.  One  of  the  best  hi  Heidelberg.  Splendidly 
situated  near  the  Station  and  the  Promenade.-  Large- and  Small 
Apartments  most  comfortably  furnished  and  snjiijely  carpeted.  Fine 
Kitchen  and  choice  Winesi ' 

AtJG.  MTJIiLEK,  Ptoprietor.1 


H^Tfilj  ADMiB,  in  the  Grand  Place,  opposite  and  nearest  tie  Caatji. 
Deservedly  recommended  for  its  excellent  situation,  comfort,  aad 

modetate  charges. 

Mr.  LIHBy  proprietor, ' » 
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MOM  B  una 

HOMBOURG.—ROYAL  VICTOKIA  HOTEL.— First-rate  for  Families  and  Single 
Gentlemen,  dose  to  the  Spring*  auTOfe  Knrsaal;  UU  one  of  the  best  situated  Hotels 
In  the  town.  A  iplendid  Mrinc-room,  and  two  suite*  of  airy  and  quiet  apartmenta  (with 
balconies},  overlooking:  the  fine  Tsunos  Mountains,  hare  been  newly  added  to  the  Hotel.  It 
baa  been  patronised  by  Hja  fyf*  pitb»ess  the  Pifnce  of  Wake,  and  seeetal  other  Hoys! 
personages.    The  KrofrieW'wbo  fcaa  bean  tor  yoats  in  fifstpcfesa;  hauls  In  London,  offers 


visitors  the  advantages  of  good  and  comfortable  accommodation.  All  the  attendants  speak 
English.  Best  French  and  English  cooking.  Excellent  Wines.  Moderate  charges,  (food 
fl^infc  barest  partridge  shooting  free.    GU3TAVE  WEIGAHD.  Proprietor. 


*-*• 


pw— — — —  ■■  ip  y  p  ■    j  .        . 

I    •  -  ,.»-  .... 

HOMBUftG,      . 

ndTEL  DES  QUATRE  SAISONS.— Mr.  SCHLOTTERBECK,  Proprietor.— 
Thai  Hotel  is  of  the  first  elsss,  and  enjoys  ft  wfrlWioerlled  reputation,  H  is  sitsated} 
near  the  Springs  and  the  CorsaaL  Excellent  Table  d'Hote  and  Wines ;  the  Proprietor  b  s 
large  dealer  In  Wines ;  sod  wkavours  to  make  the  stay  of  hjs  patrons  as  somfoEtf  ble  and 
pleasant  as- possible,  •    ' 


INNSfiRUCK,        i 
HOTEL   GOLDEN  SUN.— M.  Hobandtnib,  Proprietor.— 

This  flrst-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town,  and  only  four  minutes* 
walk  from  the  Beltway  Station,  enjoys  a  high  reputation  lor  being,  bonotJed  with  the 
patronage  of  traveller*  of  alienations.  The  greatest  care  is  grven  to  the  attendance.  Large 
and  small  well-furnished  Apartments  for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.    English  spoken. 


INN'S  fr'RUCK. 

TTOTEl.  PE  U*!WD?t9 -lf»pt  by  Mr,  IGHKJKKR.— A  Bew.nnjl  welb-fsroished 
**■  Hotel,  ponvebi#n£ly  eisjssVl,  jott! iaclpgjthe  splendid  Galley  of  tha  Inji,  opposite  the 
Hallway  Station.  Excellent  Table  d'Hote  and  private  dinners.  Arrangements  made  at 
very  reasonable  prices.  WelUfurnished  Apartments.  English  Newspapers  taken  in. 
bpjettdjd  situation,  ownmshdiitg  s  We  view  of  the  mountains.    English  spoken. 

f  NtERLACKEN. 
J.  GROSSMANN, 

SCULPTOR  J»  WOQty  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF  SWISS 
WOOD  modeLs  AND  ORNAMENTS, 

Carved  and  Inlaid  Furniture  manufactured  to  any  Design, 

TTI3.  jWA^KHOUSE  is  situated  between  the  Be]ved>re  Hqtel  and  Schwei^erhoi, 
11  where  he  keeps  the  largest  and  r^t 'assortment  O^th'e^  above  Objects  tolBe 
Iboftd  m  Switzerland*,     lie  Andertakss  to  foYwaid  Good*;  to  England  and  elsewhert. 

Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  &  R.  McCracken,.  38,  <}ueea\  Street, 
Citfmm  8tt«»ff  &&*  loud**; 
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INTtftLAKtN. 


GRAP  HOTEL  DES  ALPES, 

,  4 

QPPQSIT3  TlfB  JUKOFBAU  GI^AOIBB, 


260  Beds, 

REDUCED  PMCES  (PENSION)  aro  made  for  prolonged  stay 
in  the  early  and  later  part  of  the  season* 

ENGLISH   AND   AMERICAN    NEWSPAPERS. 

»      > 


T.  F.  KNBOHTENHOFER,  Proprietor. 

INTRRUKRN, 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE, 

Ebft  bt  **b.  HtokAVKi  BIMPS. 

J  EXCELLENT  Second-class  Hotel,  very  well  situated,  containing  a 
~t  teanch  "  Beissin  Fetsehogg,"  with  a  fine  Garden  attached.  It  has  been  recently  enlarged 
a»4  utw\y  foroisbed,  and  contains  8ft  Beds.  Botvrdtn  taken  Id,  per  day,  |i  francs  doriiig  the 
raontfii  of  Mtyt  J»qe,^pt«inbei\  October;  and  6+  francs  per  day  during  the  mouths  of  July 
and  Avfttfc  KnfU&b,  Flench*  and  Gwwan  Newspapers.  Omnibuses,  Private  Carriages. 
a^feddtegoisaft,  BngUsh  ppnlreq,  The  moderate  oh*rfe|of  tba  {%p^l  Jklle  Vue  are  to* 
be  particularly  noUc«l  j 


-«-.  ^idwiM^VA  towalnwH  Mo,  I.  ]»<isra.  4I*QtU<r,  Hpo**k.  *  Co.,  XqftfierJNani 
dl  Spagna,  No.  20.  Messrs.  11*01141',  # ooitfft  4f  Qo,e  J^m^fK— Via  Borra,  No.  7.  With 
Brandies  at  Pisa,  Siena,  and  Baths  of  Lucca. 

Agents  aid  direct  OofresponJeiits  of  all  the' principal  Banlken  !n  Europe  anotthe  United 
8t»tes.    Hend'ug-rojnu,  ^^ai^at^^a/dtd  ferclfcnM  *c*  *S^ 
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JERUSALEM- 

v  HOTEL     DAMASCUS; 

1    HOBNSTEIN  begs,  to  inform  .Visitors  to  the  "Holy 

x  *  City "  that  his  Hotel  has  undergone  a  thorough  renovation,  and  is  now 
replete  with  everything  tending;  to  make  them  comfortable  during  a  Jong  or  short 
stay.  It  is  finely  situated  near  the  Damascus  Gate,  all  the  Consulates,  Mosque  of 
Omar,  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  all  the  other  interesting  places  recorded 
in  Sacred  History.  A  splendid  view  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Mosque  of  Omar,  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  City. 

The  Bedrooms  are  large,  airy,  and  clean.  The' Wines  are  of  the  best  quality,  and 
moderate  in  price.     Table  d'Hote,  12  and  6  •  30  o'clock. 

A,  H,  speaks  English  and  other  European  languages,  and  wife  a  Steotehwoman, 

No  Pool  or  Stagnant  Water  in  the  vicinity. 

LIE  G  E. 

HOTEL  D'ANGLETERRE, 

PLACE  DU  THEATRE  ROYAL  A  LI^GE. 
Mr.  CLUCK,  ^Proprietor. 

THIS  large  and  magnificent  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  English  families 
of  distinction,  aUo  by  Tourists  and  Travellers,  it  situated  in  the  finest  part  of  the  town, 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  Railway  Stations  and  from  the  Steamboats,  contiguous  to  the 
Boulevards,  and  also  very  near  places  of  public  amusement.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  Cleanli- 
ness, good  attendance,  and  reasonable  prioss.  •  Jixcetlent  large  and  small  well  furnished 
apartments,  suitable  for  Families  or  Single  Travellers.  -  Fixed  prices.  Superior  Cooking,  and 
Table  d'Hdte  very  good.    English,  French,  and  German  spoken. 


>  m      .    • 


4  ■  ■■■»■■  4     i  ■  ■     f   n  >  I      E 

iLONDON. 


r       '  / 


rpHE  best  Remedy:  lor  Acidity  ot 
-*-  the  Stotnaob,  Heartburn,  Headache, 
Gout,  and  Indigestion;  and  the  best  miW 
aperient  for  delicate  eonstltnttoM.  es- 
pecially adapted  for  Ladtea,  ChUdrea, 
and  Infants. 

DINNEFORD  ft  CO.,  172,  New  Bond  Street ;   and  of  all  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


ESSENTIALS    FOfi    TR  AVELLI  N  Q. 

Threiher'e  India  Tweed  taits.  Tbreihar/i  Kashmir  Flannel  fjkiitf. 

Thresher's  Kashmir  Woollen  Books.     Thresher's  Coloured  Flannel  Shirts. 
7  Thresher's  TnhrelHng  Bags; 

8QLD.omx  by  THRESHER  AND   GLENNY, 

NEXT  DOOR  TO  SOMERSET  HOUSE,  STRAND. 
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'<^><     »■      w 


\ 


COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING   SERVANTS   OF 

DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 


\ 


'  Society  of  Couriers  and  Travelling 

Servants. 

Established  16  Yeabs. 

« 

Patronised  by  the  Boyal  Family,  Nobility,  and  Gentry. 
12,  BURY  STKBET,  ST.  JAMES'S. 


THIS  Society  is  composed  of  Members  of  different  Nations, 
all  of  well-established  reputation,  great  experience,  efficiency,, 
and  respectability.  i 

Couriers  suitable  for  any  country  can  be  obtained. 

Italians,  Germans,'  Swiss,  French,  and  Men  of  other 
Nations,  compose  this  Society;  some  of  whom,  besides  the 
usually  required  languages,  speak  Spanish,  Bussian,  Swedish, 
Turkish,  and  Arabic,— in  fact,  every  Continental  and  European 
language. 

Travellers  for  any  part  ean  immediately  meet  with 
Couriers  and  Travelling  Servants  on. -application  to  the 
Secretary, 


•i 


» ■  *  i>>» 


COURIERS  AND  TRAVELLING   SERVANTS  OF   DIFFERENT  NATIONS, 

12,  BURY  STREET,  ST.  JAMES'S.       '   '  • 


u 
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May* 


LONDON^ 

PASSPORT   AGENCY    OFFICE, 

Wv  J.  ADAJISk  99.  FL5ET  STREET,  LONQOK,  5-0. 

Regulations  gratis  for  obtaining  Foreign  Office  PasBporta, 

COUNTRY  or  LONDON  Residents, 
by  forwarding  a  Banker*!  Application,  or 

Pfpfffnil  attendant  is  unnecessary. 

Cost  of  Passport,  2*,f  Visa*,  Varioa* 

Futpofif  eartfvUy  Mounted  am*  Cosed,  am* 
Noma  lettered  ttereon  in  Odd. 

Pajgport  0a«ftf  from  Is,  AL  to  5s.  6cL  each. 


THE 


EDITIONS  OP  MURRAY1*   HANDBOOK 6. 


BBADsHAW'8  BRITISH  and  OMmnjmLL  GITCDES  and  HANDBOOKS 

to  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  8wl|swfcart,  Wy,  fosjn  a»d  Portugal,  Normandy,  Brittany. 

Tyrol.  Parts,  Turkey,  8yrla,  and  Palestine  (2  vols). 
Tourist's  Handbook  to  Great  Britain,  Ac,  in  four  parte. 
Bavdbkzb's  Handbooks.  B*u.t  Alpine  Cfekfc*,  Pack's.  Pyrinee*. 
Bkadshaw*s  Complsts  Pbuuss  Books,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German.    It.  each. 
Beamhaw's  Overland  and  Through  Route  Guide  to  India,  China,  and  Australia,  St. 
Beadshat^  H*»4>»ks  to  Bombaj,  Madras,  and  Bengal,  IB*,  each. 
Kkllae's,  Leuthold's,  and  Zieglee  s  Maps  of  Switzerland.     If  aye's  Map  of  tub  Tteol, 
Knapsacks,  Rugs,  Waterproof  Coats,  Door-fasteners,  Handbags,  Portmanteaus,  Straps,  Soup, 

Compasses,  Drinking  Cm  Ceufter  Bags,  (tyesrine,  £* 
Haepeb  k  Applktok'8  Handbook  to  Europe  and  the  East 
Black's  Guides  to  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland. 
0*Sn  ea'b  Spain  and  Portugal. 
Phrase  Books  and  Dictionaries. 

X^ariance^  fiouriara  engaged  upon  application* 

THE  LONDON  and  WESTMnSTSTER  BANK  issues  Cir- 
cular Notes  of  £10,  £25,  and  £50  each,  for  the  use  .of  TTOYelfef*,  pajabV 
in  the  principal  Towns  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  also  in  Asia,  Africa,  and 
North  and  Soutlt  Amcrjkfo  No.  expense  wjMtarep  ig  imeurred,  ***}  when  cashed  do 
charge  is  made  for  commission.  Letters  of  Credit  are  also  granted  on  the  same 
places,    'fray  maj  be  obtained  ^t  the  City  Office  in  J*tf|b*ry,  pr  at  aay  tf  the 


Branches^  viz.t 

WesitHftwter  Branca-' 


Bloomsbury 

Setflbffatfe 

Eastern, 

sUiriebone 

Temple  Bar 

Lambeth 


Vaj,  1873. 


l      t\ 


lt  St  James's  Square. 

214.  High  Holborn. 

«<  High  Streef,  Borough. 

130,  High  Street,  Whjtecbapel. 

4.  Stratford  Flaes,  OxftrA  8*eet 

217.  Strand. 

89  A  91,  Westminster  Bridge  Road. . 

W.  S.  HIGLEY,  General  Manager. 
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16mo.     3*.  6d. 

TI ANDBOOK  OF  TRAVEL  TALK,  for  the  use  of  Travellers, 

-*-*■     in  English — French — German — and  Italian. 


JOHN  JHUJtftAY,  ALBEJURW;  STREET, 


im. 


MuMUIf's  HaHdbOoK  jLCVEangan 


LONDON. 
CBVBB'S   LOOKS   AND   SAFES. 

BBIZE  MEDALS  AWABSXD  M  till  fuUowing  Exhibition!  !— 

koto*  u*l,  mhi  mm,  lohdok  ism,  bobux  im*,  pam»  ust. 
OHTTBB    jjfc    SON,'- 


MAKERS  TO  THK  QUEEN,  ASJ>  7X>  H.H.H.  THK  CHIKCt  0*  WALES. 

C'  HCBB'S  PATENT  DETECTOR  LOCKS,  the  moat  secutB  ftbnf 
ptekloclni  and  false  tm,  in  jttMB,  simple,  ud  durable,  ud  made  of  all  ilia  ud  far 
every  purpose,  to  wbEch  i  Lock  cab  be  applied. 

Trauka,  rortmanleauj,  Travellinji  Bagi.  DitMing  Cues,  Writing  Desk*,  *»,  Sited  with 
■only  the  aiaal  toniiniiii  and  ut led j  Insecure  Locks,  can  bare  the  plan  gf  these  supplied  by 
Cwcna's  PatXvr  without  alteration  or  injury, 
lunun'  Look-PkuTscrou  and  I'usiaur*  BouTtauo  Loan  for  securing  Doon  that 

CHUBB  A  SON   hare  alwrnyi  in    eUick  irnlilr  of  Writing  and  D 

Morocco  or  Kuan*  Loathe*  aod  japanned  Tlni  Um  lar— ----"-> 

fbr  llghtneea,  room.  durability,  and  hwedont  from  dmac 

Bert  Blank  Etiamellnd  Leatht*  bmlliag  Baga  of  Tiriom  aim,  all  wit* 
Chubb' s  PaMnt  Locks.    CmI,  BMd,  tad  Paper  Box**  of  ill  dlmmaxms. 


ind  Daanaloh 

runilwlV  Rod 


Fee. 
E3 

protection  from 


s.pHUBB'S   PATENT    SAFES    nre    oon- 

|  Vj  Hunted  In  tbe  Terr  but  manner,  df  tha  sirongeat 
fct  mo,  fltied  with  Chdob's  Patiwt  Ihau^pai- 
ra  and  their  Gtnrruwpoi-FRoOf  Stbul-i'Ijtio 
i  "i  ll«  moil  aecnra  from  Are  and  burglar/,  end 
ha  meet  complete  safeguard  for  Book*,  Paper*,  Deeds, 
!,  Hale,  and  utter  valuable  property. 
UBB  it  SOS  have  also  strong  wrought-lron 
it  tire-reslBtlui  lining,  but  eoualli  aaeur*  III  all 
is,  Intended  fir  holding  plat 
not  an  object,  and  affording 

Qiubb'*  Jewel  Snf en,    ^jim-a/  tb«  ordinary  wooden  casta  for  plate,  which  mi 
FuiLawMrtnslngRoDmi.'     BO  easily  le  broken  open.    " 

Attention  is  reg,o«teu  to  thi  following  letter,  which  appeared  in  Ute  "TIMES" 

"JEWEL     ROBBERIES. 

-  To  tbe  Editor  of  the  jinn. 

'■$*,— Allow  n"  fbt  tha  ultri  of  the  reputation  of  myself  and  my  rtlkiw  trammel], 

•ay  that,  having  ouolulty  wited  lbs  Jewel  Robberies  In  I)«elliag-hooio  lor  IhalaKM  jeif 

1  Seta  never  known  any  Robbery  to  -tare  bean  effected  "here  the  Jtwala  were  In  a  ear 

and  the  Key  lnemeasible.    It  li  true  Ibat  many  Isdles  arc  careless  either  In  leaving  iht 

'■■■■■  -*- '-  — — '—  "- -•  *-•  "•-'- — "\  make  the  Key  Bo  smo 

rairied  mi  the  perwn. 


"  5!,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  H 
eprfal-.it  OifXtrofi  ■ffmAfcLin.  tf  <MWi  toe*,  Bam,  Sofa,  aim  otter  Jfc*urV*ru, 

CHUBB  and  BOlT,  Maker*  to  the.  Bulk  of  BuglMid,  BT,  SI.  Paul'*  Chnrch- 
_Mri,    London,  1.0.;  SB,  Lord  Street,    IdYBtpoe-l;  61,  Ctom  Btrwt,  Xan- 

-     ^trt;'jio4,T[!vrHbiy  fiotds,  WolvertuunjtM.  "     ;  *'  'u  '■', 
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LONDON. 

"By  Appointment  to  H.  1L  H.  tfl|P>   The  Prince  of  Wales.  ■ 


ALIENS  PORTMANTEAUS 


37,  WEST  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C. 

Hew  Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Begiatered  and  Patented  Articles 
Post  Free. 


allots 
solid,  leathxb 

BaESSINO-CABK.  ALLOTS  10  GUIirBfc 

SILVER  DBESSTKfl  BAG. 


ALLKB'S  SOLID 
MAHOGANY 

DEESSING-tMSK. 


POETMAWTKATT. 


Allen's  Barracfe  Furniture  Catalogue,  for 
Officers  joining,    Post    Free. 
.      PRIZE  MEDAL  AWARDED  . 

FOR     GENERAL      EXCELLENCE. 


v. 
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LONDON. 


TO  CONTINENTAL  TRAVELLERS. 


1  '  -•■•  •  JDaRREEL&  SON'S    >....i,..> 

PASSPORT     AGENCY, 
15,    CHARING    CROSS,    S.W. 

livery  Information  given  respecting  Travelling  on  the  Continent* 
'Yrenoh  and  Italian  spoken,  and  Correspondence  carried  on*  in  either  Language. 


British  Subjects  visit- 
ing the  Continent  will 
save  trouble  and  expense 
by  obtaining  their  Pass- 
ports through  the  above 
Agency.  No  persona) 
attendance  is  required, 
and  '  country  resident* 
(Bay  have  their  Pass- 
ports forwarded  through 
the  post  A  'Passport 
Prospectus,'  containing 
every  particular  in  de- 


tail, by  post,  on  applica- 
tion. 

Passports  Mounted, 
and  enclosed  in  Gases, 
with  the  name  of  the 
bearer  impressed  to  gold 
jon  the  outside;  thus  af- 
fording security  agaldst 
Injury  or  toss,  and  jae- 
venting  delay  in  the 
.frequent  examination  of 
the  Passport  when  tra- 
velling. 


FUt  Obtaining  Passport,  it.  6d. ;  Visas,  it.  soca.    Cotes,  U .  6d  to  ftf .  each. 


THE   LATEST    EDITIONS   OF    MURRAY'S   HANDBOOKS. 


English  and  Foreign  Stationery,  Dialogue  Books,  Couriers'  Bags,  Pocket* 

books  and  Purses  of  every  description,  Travelling  Inkatands» 
,  and  a  variety  of  other  Articles  useful  tor  Travellers. 

FOREIGN    BOOKS   AT    FOREIGN    PRICES. 

Travelers  may  save  expense  and  trouble  by  purchasing  Foreign  Books  in 
England  at  the  same  Prices  at  which  they  are  published  in  Germany  or  France. 

WILLIAMS  &  NORGATE 

,  have  published  the  following  CATALOGUES  of  their  Stock :— 
1.  CLASSICAL  CATALOGUE,    ■  10.  NATURAL    HISTORY 

OATA- '         CATALOGUE.     Zoology,  Bo- 


8,  THEOLOGIO 

£OGUE, 

3.  FRENCH  CATALOGUE. 

4,  GERMAN  CATALOGUE. 


tany,  Geology,  Chemistry*  Mathe- 
matics, &c 
11.  MEDICAL     CATALOGUE. 
Medicine,  Surgery,  and  the  Dtpen- 

__  ^  ,  dent  Sciences. 

&.  EUROPEAN      LINGUISTIC  }  jg,  SCHOOL  CATALOGUE.  Ele- 
mentary Books,  Maps,  &c. 

13.  FOREIGN  BOOK  CUfcCU- 
LARS.  New  Books,  and  New 
Purchases 

14.  SCIENTIFIC-BOOK  CIRCU- 
LARS.   New  Books  and  Recent 


CATALOGUE. 

6.  ORIBWTAJ,,  CATALOGUE. 

7.  ITALIAN  CATALOGUE. 

8.  SPANISH  CATALOGUE. 

r     « 

9.  ARTIOATALOGUE,  Art,  Archi- 

tecture, Pa  fating,  Illustrated  Books. 


Purchases. 


ANY  CATALOGTJ&.SENT  POST-FREE  FOR  ONE  STAMP. 

WILLIAMS  to  NORGATE,  Importers  of  Foreign  Bookr 

14,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Gakden,  London,  and 

20,  South  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh. 


48  ttOaRAfB  lAMaiM*  AfiVBMUER.  Mar, 


LONDON. 


NATIONAL  PRQVI  NCI  ALBANK  of  ENGLAND. 

*  '  '         lKTAinrihsD  nf  is*  Wab  issi 

Kead.  Qfflfla— BISHOPSGATE  STREET,  corner  of  THREADKE EDLE  STREET. 
St.  James'  Branoh— 14,  WATERLOO  place,  pall  maLl. 
St,  Maiylebone  „      28,  BAKER  STREET. 

Islington  '  „    173,  UPPER   STREET. 

■'  ■    ■•■■ — i — 

'  '  Capital* 

(TVBSOBIBXD  CAPITAL     ...    , £2,350,000    0    0 

£AtlVtfP   CAPITAL       1,305>0GQ    0    0 

BB6ERVX  T01TC)     ...    ..-*    ...    4 001,959    8    5 

#©.  of  $£AREHOIfX>ERti 2^974. 


ffl{f^t0f^ 


Right  Hon.  Lord  Ernest  Augustus  Charlks 
BRPDircitvi,  B*wK,.fI.tVT<  8t*(itarge's- 
Place,  Hyde  Piu-k  Corner  Sf.W. 

'Jotf*   tart**  Hlftt**?  %  *,  foftfct 
Squaw,  »#W. 

John   Kixosfoar^  Esoy,.  eVCrbaty  8q»Wr 
*   E.C. 


Richard  Blaxxy  Vadk,  K«q.,  13,  Seymour 

Hon.  Euot  Thomas  Yorkk,  15,  Park 
Street;  Prefer.  m>r  8q«*res  W.  -      • 

DmmA*'M*c*o**i*,  KM.  We^Wnk  Lodgn. 
GutldfoVd,  Qttrtty,  ami  Belgrave  Mansion*, 
Gtrosvenor^  Gardens,  S.W^ 


Hmrir*  PAtrch,  l>q.,  39,  ftftTonslrlf*  Place.    '  Gated*  tfiwtomr  Fiifrt,  fto*,  &J  Hccieston 


»«.,  38,  BeteftsVif*  Place*    ' 
Portland  Place,  W.  ""J       Square^  S.W. 

"Jott*  fenewABf,  Rsc>,  «f,  .Throgntorton  &,    l  Alr:L  RosBUTaoK,  Esd,  fy,  Grafton  Street, 

•   ftC.                      '    '<  Berkeley  6q«a*fc  W.,  Aid"  Af*  Oolite, 

Sir  /afar  ftMuijr  %Dr*ffiv  Scot*  Bart.*.  W»»  JJ.B*           v     ■    »  •      / 

l^C^rn^a^GarfenB,^.                             i  R/tVit^iw,Ssq4^l|teh|lI  ,Va»|.i 

The  National  Provfm^f  Bank  'o/  fcngland,  haffog  ntfte^rtraW  'Br^rtbfe^S  fir  England  and 
iWajlas)  as  wetl  as  agents  and'aOTasnaiidejjta  at  borne  ajrt  abroad,  affords  «reaC  firclttttes  to 

Snies  transacting -JroVihg  fastness  with  It  in  London.    Customer*  keeping  account*  whh 
e  Bank  in  town  may  havetoorteys  paid  to  theft  Wttlt  at  fls  tartop*  bn$ndw*.  Wd  re*tit<ftd 
free  of  obairgBV 

Current  accounts  conducted  at  the  Head  Offlce  and  Metropolitan  Brtncbe*  off  ttte  usual 
teimsof  London, Banks.    ■  .'       '  '^    * 

Deposits  jit  interest  received  In  London  of  sums  of  10L  and  upwards,  for  which  receipts  are 
granted,  called'  u  Deposit  Receipts;"  and  interest  aflbwed) accbrdlug\ ta  tint  Tafuft  of  monfcy 
from  time  to  time  as  advertised- by  the  Bank  in  the  newspapers. 
The  Aftney  of  Omntry  mrd  V**$pi  B^pcs,  whetner  Joint  Stock  or  Prfvat^  fir  ttodMaken. 
Purchases  and  Sales  effected  in.  all  Britfeh  and  Foreign  Stocks  ;  «VJ  DBWftndK  Acuities, 
4»- receive'd  for  customers,  ...  ,      .       . 

-  '  Okaakn*  Noter  a«M  Lettars  of  CredU  are*  issued  for  {fci»e  of  TrKveHerit)*  WMnAit 
/and  etapjrheraV  * 

At  the  Country  Branches,  Deposits  are  received  add  all  6tnef  BanVing  ftusWrts  I*  cbn- 
diicvad^^exwuali^maj.  .        ,  ■•  -  •  -        >    * 

'  * J  Yhe  OffleWof  tfiVBanft  arc  bound  to  Secrecy  as  regards  the  transactions  of  lis  customer*. 
:  €MMefc  «f  **•  latet  Annual  Report;  of  the  Bank,  List*  of  SftMskoMfa*.  Bftfttfl*  Jftents. 
and  Correspondents,  may  ha- aad  on  application  at  the  Head  Ofilc«,and>at  any  .of  ti*  Bank's 
Branches. 

By  oraer  of  the*'  Directors,- 

-      *    it.  ATk-li^rK,     r       A&f^ 

WSt.  MOf^f ,     *     5  Enteral  Manager: 
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LONDON. 
Mu.die'»  'feel^'et*  Library 

BOOKS  TOR  ALL  RBAD1BR&  '  '  a  y  ' ' 

FIRST-CLASS  3UBS0RIPTI0N 

FQB  A  OOlfBTANT  SUCCESSION  OF  THE  NEWEST  BOOKS, 

One  Ouinea  per  -A^nnuuxi., 

COMMENCING  AT  ANT  DATE,    r 
BOOK  80GIETIES  SUPPLIED  ON  UBBBAL  TEEMS. 

CHEAP  BOOKS.— NOTICE. 

TWENTY  THOUSAND  VOLUMES  OF 

BOOKS  IN  ORNAMENTAL  BINDING  FOR  PRESENTS. " 

OON818TINQ  CHIEFLY  OF 

WOBKS  Of  THE  BEST  AtJTHQBS, 

AND  MORE  THAN  TWO  HUNDRED  THOUSAND  VOLUMES 

of  Surplus  Copies  of  other  Popular  Books  of  the  Past  Season, 

ABE  NOW  ON  SALE  AT  GREATLY  REDUCED  PRICES*   - 

Catalogues  postage  free  on  Application, 

-   MUDIE^  SELECT  LIBRARY,  New  Oxford  Street,  London. 

CITY  OFFICE— 2,  King  Street,  Cheapside. 

->*■-■ 


Stanford's  Foreign  Office  Passport  Agency, 


6*7,  CHASING  CBOS8,  LONDON,  S.W. 


>       »       4  >        » 


Passports  (which  art  good  for  lift) 
mounted  on  Muslin  or  Silk,  in  Roan, 
Morocco,  or  Russia  Case,  with '  the 
name  ml  the  Owner  lettered  on  the 
outside,  thus  .preventing  injury  or 
loss,  as  well  as  lessening  the  delay  In 
examination  abroad. 

For  further  particulars}  including 
the  Forms  of  Application,  Coat  of 
Passport,  Visas,  ftc^  see  Stanford's 
Passport  Circular,  which  will 
be  forwarded  per  post  on  receipt  of 
One  Stamp. 

Gratis  on  application,  or  free  per  post  for  One  Stamp,  ' 

STANFORD'S  TOURIST'S  CATALOGUE, 

flnfftftijiii^  Title,  Price,  &&,  of  the  Best  Gums  Boon,  Mars,  Cokvemsation  Books.  Diction. 
▲kjbb,  te„  published  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Continent,  and  America,  and  kept  con* 
stantly  in  stock  by  #dwabd  Stanford.  • ,  ,       ' 

Loanxnr:  EDWARD  STANFORD,  «s&  7,  Charing  Cross,  S.W, 
Agent  for  the  Sale  of  the  Ordnance  Maps,  Geological'  Survey  Maps,  and  Admiralty  Charts* ' 


so  Murray's  Handbook  ADVHmsfirt  ity, 
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LONDON. 

Important  to  the.  Travelling  Public, 
PARCEL8  TO  AffD  FROM  THE  CONTINENT. 

THE   CONTINENTAL 

DAILY  PARCELS  EXPRESS, 

Known  on  the  Continent  as  "I/Agenoe  Continentale," 

HSSTABLiSHEO   1849), 

SOLE  Agency  for  England  of  tie  Belgian  Government 
RAILWAY,  THE  IMPERIAL  GERMAN  POST,  and  Correspondent  of  the 
Northern  of  France  Railway,'  conveys  by  Mail  Steam  Packets,  Twice  Daily 
(Sunday  excepted),  Tia  Doyer,  Ostend,  and  Calais,  and  rapidly  by  Bail  and  Post  to 
destination,  Sample  Parcels  and  Packages  of  all  kinds,  between  England  and  every 
part  of  the  Continent.  The  "through  Hates  which  are  very  moderate,  and  include 
all  charges,  except  Duties  and  Entries,  are  to  be  had  gratis  on  application. 

:  Parcels  should  be  booked  as  follows  .'— 
HOMEWARD.-Prom  the  Continent 
In  all  Qermany.      At  any  Post-ofiice  of  the  Imperial  German  Post,  or  of  the 

Countries  in  connection  therewith,  viz.,  Austria,  Switzerland,  Russia, 
Denmark,  &c.  The  Address,  and  especially  the  Waybill  (Fracht brief ) 
should  bear  the  words  "Serviqa  de  i'Agence  Continentale  vii 
Ostende." 

Belgium,     At  any  of  the  State  Railway  Stations,  at  the  Office  of  the  Agent  in 
,  Brussels,  A.  Crooy,  90  bis,  Montague  de  laCour;  or  they  can  be 

»  . ".  i  sent  direct  to  Mr.  De  £idder,'54,  Rue  SU  Joseph,  Ostend. 

Holland*     In  the  principal  towns,  Van  Gend  and  Loos. 

France.     Paris,  G.  Purt chard,  4,  Rue  Rossini.    To  whose  care  also,  parcels 

for  conveyance  to  England  can  be  despatched  from  towns  beyond 

Paris,  with  advice  by  Post.   Also  at  23  Rue  Dunkerque,  opposite  the 

Gard  du  Nord;  P.  Bigeault. 

'  Note.*— No /parcels  or  luggage  sent  from  the  Continent  to  England  should  be 

^addressed  Posts  Meet  ante,  or  to  be  left  at  any  Hotel  or  Railway  Station,  as  they 

are  seldbm  taken  in.     They  can  be  addressed  Bureau  Restarit,  Agenee  Continentale, 

•Dave*. 

OUTWARD.-To  the  Continent. 
In  London,  At' Chief  Office,   5 J,  Gracecharch  Street,  City  (D.  N.  Bridge, 

Manager,  to  whom  all  communications  should  be  addressed),  or  at  the 

Spread  Eagle  Universal  Office,  34,  Regent  Circus* 
'frOoWtry  Towns.     At  the  Agency  in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  Hull, 
u    '  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  Bradford,  Nottingham,  Southampton,  Dover, 

and  Folkestone. 

In -other  Towns;  where  no  Ageat  may  be  appointed,  parcels  should 

be.  sent  under  coyer  by  Railway,  to  IX  N.  Bridge,  at  above  address, 

with  advice  of  contents  and  Value  by  Post* 
'"'    i.B.— 'Persons  wishing  to  send  or  to  obtain  goods  of  any  kind  from  Belguim, 
'ton  dfo  so  through  this  Express,  "  Contre  Remboursemerit,"  i.e.,  Payment  of  the 
Amount  of  Invoice  on  delivery  of  the  Parcel.    Insurance  rates  moderate.  * 

London*.  Chief  Office,  53*  Guacechurch  Street* 
May,  1873* 
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APPEAL. 

THE    COMMITTEE   of   the   OHUEOH   of  ENGLAND 

-*■    EDUCATION  SOCIETT  earnestly  appeal  for  increased  funds  to  enable  then) 
to  continue  the  Society**  operation*. 

Many  of  oar  Schools  for  the  Poor  are  either  absolutely  dependent  upon  the 
Society's  grants,  or  would  be  crippled  in  their  work  without  such  aid.  The  Society 
also  assists  Pupil  Teachers  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  complete  their 
oourse  of  training.  The  Society  also  supplies  Subscribers  and  Schools  with  all 
kinds  of  Books  and  Stationery  at  wholesale  prices. 

The  Society's  means  are  far  from  adequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  present  crisis, 

which  urgently  demand  every  possible  effort  to  secure  for  an  increasing  population 

a  sound  Protestant  Education,  and  to  counteract  the  pernicious  influence  of 

Secular  School  Boards. 

F.  MAUDE,  R.N.,  Chairman.  j 

REGINALD  GUNNERY,  ffon.  Cler.  Sec. 
11,  Adam  Street,  Adeljphi,  London,  W.G. 

"  A  most  delicious  and  valuable  article."— Standard. 

PRY'Q   CARACAS  COCOA 

I    |l  g     ^J  Prepared  with  Caracas  and  other  ohoioe  growths  of  Cocoa* 
11  It  is  the.  very  finest  Coooa  ever  offered  to  the  public."— omrt  Circular. 


FRY'S 


FRY'S 


Extract  of  Cocoa 

The  Pore  Coooa  Nib  deprived  of  the  superfluous  oil. 

Of  great  value  to  invalids  and: others  obliged  to  avoid  rioh 

articles  of  diet. 

Cocoa  Paste  and  Milk 

Prepared  with  Pure  Condensed  Milk. 

Only  requires  to  be  mixed  with  boiling  water  to  produce '  • 

a  delicious  oup  of  Coooa. 


Travellers  will  find  any  of  these  articles  of  great  value* 


J.  S.  FRY  &  SONS,  BRISTOL  &  LONDON, 

ts  2 


$2 
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A  VOICE  FROM  HAMPSHIRE. 

--■•-  ■  - 

14,  North  Cro«-9treet,.Go«port>  October  16th,  1871.  * 

Deae  8ms,— About  five  or  six  years  ago  I  was  very  HI,' suffering  from  boils,  of  the  painful 
and  dangerous  kind  called  carbuncular  boUs,  and  no  medidne  which  I  took  gave  dm  relief, 
till  a  friend  of  mine  advised  me  to  try  Pabb's  Life  Pills  ;  but  I  would  not  do  so  for  some 
time,  as  I  had  no  faith  that  they  could  do  me  good,  but  my  friend  becoming  more  urgent,  I, 
to  satisfy  him,  tried  these  Pills,  and  soon  found  so  much  benefit  that  1  determined  to  per- 
severe, and  thankful  I  am  that  I  did  so,  for  the  result  is  a  perfect  eure.  I  have  never  been 
troubled  since,  and  an  occasional  dose  keeps  me  in  capital,  good  health.— I  am.  Gentlemen, 
yours  respectfully  and  gratefully,  J.  Cabswzll. 

Messrs.  T.  Rqbrbts  amd  Ock.  8,  Crane-court,  Fleet-street,  E.C. 

Paha's  Lm  Pills  may  be  had  of  all  the  principal  druggists  and  medidne  vendors  throughout 
the  world.    In  Boxes,  Is.  l*d*  2s.  9d,  and  in  Family  Packets,  lis,  each. 


■MM 
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By  fcoyal 
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Command. 


JOSEPH    GILLOTTS. 

CELEBRATED 

STEEL    PENS. 

.   SOI.D  BYt  ALL  DEALERS^  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD.  { 

Every  Packet  bears  the  fac-similt 
of  his  Signature, 


T, 
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TOURISTS t    TOURISTS  1    TOURISTS! 


The  Miniature  Photographic  Apparatus. 

NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  REQUISITE. 

Sole  Manufactubers: 
ttuiULAY  &  HEATH,  Optician!,  &c>  to  Her  Ifajesty, 

69,  JERMTN  STBEET,  LONDON,  S.W. 
Description  and  Prices  forwarded  on  receipt  of  stamped  Ynrelo^ei  * 


•    » 
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OABT'S  IMPROVED   POOEXT  TOURIST'S  TELESCOPE. 

XSit  'ATM-ray's  Bmdlxxk,') 
MiBcuoruBn*  of  nil  aeecrlptfonH  of  Mathematical,  Sorverpiiig,  and  Optical  Inetmmehta,  for 
the  ne*  of  Naval  v>d  Military  Officers,  ho.  Also  the  new  Knonlir  Hecouuoltrlng  Plaid 
G  lui.  In  Aluminium  of  exceeding  lightness  and  dnrebtlitj,  as  highly  spoken  of  by  officers 
ud  other  gentlemen :  from  U.  5i. ;  ordinary  metal  from  11.  10».  Gary's  Improved  Achro- 
inailo  Microsome,  with  two  mil  of  choice  lenses,  capable  of  denning  tie  severe  teat 
objects;  from  It  las.  Tinvefflng  Spectacles  of  all  kl-*- 
ItnthBtnatfral  and  Or — -    ""  L 


r  special  appointment  to  the  War  Office, 


AdnUeaJtv,  Trinity  Heme,  Royal  Military  College,  Sendhnrnt,  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Chrlat'a  Hospital.  Trinity  House,  Klug'a  College,  arc:  and  Optician  to  the  Royal  London 
Ophthalmic  Soipttal. 

GOULD  4  PORTER,  Suooeeaon  to  CAST,  131,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

Eitablished  upward*  of  a  Century. 

PURE   AERATED   WATERS. 

ELLIS'S 

RUTHIN     WATERS, 

La  W>^    &Q&&t  Potaai,  Seltzer,  Lemonade, 

Lithia,  and  for  GOUT,  Lithia 
and  Potass. 

OOBKS  BRANDED  "  R.  ELLIS  A  SON,  RUTHIN."  and  every  label  bears  their  trade 
Buck.    Sold  everywhere,  and  Wboleeele  by  K.  Ellis  Si  80s,  Rnthln,  North  Wiles, 
London  Agents  1  W.  Beet  &  Bone,  Henrietta,  St.,  Caverndiah  Square. 

E.  TENNASTT,  GEOLOGIST,  149,  8TBAND,  LONDON, 

W.C.,  gives  practical  Instruction  In  Mtwralogy  and  Geology.    Ha  can  aln  supply 
aemailary  Collections  of  Minerals,  Itocka,  am!  Fosalls,  on  the  following  terms:— 
100  Small  Specimen^  in  cabinet,  with  tliree  trays  .      ...  '"     " 

■100  Specimens,  larger.  In  cabinet,  with  five  trays    .... 
MCSpadmaoe,  larger,  in  eanhM,  with  nine  drewera        .     , 
*0u  Spaoaaene,  larger.  In  cabinet,  with  thirteen  dranen  .     . 
More  extensile  colrecnous,  to  illustrate  Geology,  at  so  to  100  Gut: 
requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study  of  tola  Intanatlng  sc 
which  affords  so  much  Dlauare  to  the  traveller  In  all  parts  of  the  worl 

*  A  collection  for  Are  Guineas  which  will  nlustrate  the  recent  worts  on  Geology  by 
• *  " ' ■    "-"--a,  Lyell,  M — "■ —  ^ *...„...,  .._.,  .....  —  l,-.._, 1... 


a  cabinet,  with  0  trays,  comprising  Ihe  following,  it 

Mnrantm  ■attfc  are  either  the  components  eif Bocks,  or  occasionally  hnberMod  In  tbein:— 
Quarti.  Agate,  GhalceoViny,  Jiapar,  Garnet,  Zeolite,  Hornblende,  Auglte,  Asbeeuis.  Felspar, 
Mica,  Talc,  Tourmaline.  Zircon,  Topes,  Spinel,  Calcareous  Spar,  Fluor,  Selenlle,  Baryta 
Stnmtla,  Salt.  Cryolite,  Snlphnr.  Plumbago,  Bitumen,  Jet,  am. 

Harm  MrraL*  or  MiraLLinaune  llunuu  I  these  are  found  In  masses,  In  beds,  or  In 
veins,  and  occasionally  In  the  beds  of  rivers.  Specimens  of  the  following  ere  contained  In 
the  Cabinet ;— Iron,  Manganese.  Lead.  Tin,  Zinc,  Copper,  Antimony,  Silver.  Gold,  Pleiina,  Ac. 

RooiiK— Oranlte/Jneiea,  Mica-slate,  Porphyry ^arprntindSanastoQes,  Limes  tones,  Levaa,  lie. 

PiLmozoia  Xoea  lie,  from  the  LUode]lo,Wanlock,Lod]ow,  Devonian,  and  CarbocilfcrooiRocke, 


Ti«Tia»rFcasiis,fri ...   ... 

In  the  mora  expensive  Collections  so 

ELEMENTARY  LECTTJBEB  ON  MIHF.KALtHtY  AND  OTOLOGY, 
adapted  R>  rang  person,  are  given  by  J.  TENNANT.  I/.R.QB.,  U  his  residence.  Hi, 
STRAND,  W.C.,  and  PeivVra  1  sever  enow  to  Travellers,  Engineers,  Snlgrents,  Landed  Pro- 
prletore,  end  others,  Illustrated  by  an  extensive  collection  of  Specimens,  Diagrams,  Models,  fcc 

All  the  recent  works  relating  to  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Conchology,  and  Chemistry;  also 
Geological  Mane,  Models.  Dtagrame.  Hammers,  Blowpipes,  Magnifying  Glaase*.  Pletlna  Spoons 
Electrometer  and  Magnetic  Needle,  Glaaa-top  Boxes,  Microscopic  Objects,  Add  Bottles,  Ac 
can  be  suppVsd  to  the  Stcdau-to  Iheee  interesting  and  Impotent  brsDohei  of  rMenca, 
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THE  FURNISHING  OF  BED-ROOMS. 


HEAL  &  SON  have  16  separate  Booms,  each  completely  furnished  with 
a  different  Suite  of  Furniture,  irrespective  of  their  general  Stock  displayed 
in  Six  Galleries  and  Two  Large  Ground-floor  Warerooms,  the  whole 
forming  the  most  complete  stock  of  Bed-room  Furniture  in  the  Kingdom. 

Japanned  Deal  Goods  may  be  seen  {in  complete-  suites  of  five  or  six 
different  colours,  some  of  them  light  and  ornamental,  and  others  of  a 
plainer  description.  Suites  of  Stained  Deal  Gothic  Furniture,  Polished 
Deal,  Oak,  and  Walnut,  are  set  apart  in  separate  zooms,  so  that  customers 
are  able  to  see  the  effect  as  it  would  appear  in  their  own  rooms.  A 
Suite  of  very  superior  Gothic  Oak  Furniture  is  generally  kept  in  stock, 
and  from  tune  to  time  new  and  select  Furniture  in  various  woods  is 
added. 

Bed  Furnitures  are  fitted  to  the  Bedsteads  in  large  numbers,  so  that  a 
complete  assortment  can  be  seen,  and  the  effect  of  any  particular  pattern 
ascertained  as  it  would  appear  on  the  Bedstead. 

A  very  large  stock  of  Bedding  (HEAL  &  SON'S  original  trade)  is 
placed  on  the  BEDSTEADS. 

The  Stock  of  Mahogany  Goods  for  the  better  Bed-rooms,  and  Japanned 
Goods  for  plain  and  Servants'  use,  is  very  greatly  increased.  The  entire 
Stock  is  arranged  in  sixteen  rooms,  six  galleries,  each  120  feet  long,  and 
large  ground-floors,  the  whole  forming  as  complete  an  assortment  of  Bed- 
room Furniture  as  they  think  can  be  desired. 

Every  attention  is  paid  to  the  manufacture  of  the  Cabinet  work,  and 
they  have  large  Workshops  on  the  premises  for  this  purpose,  that  the 
manufacture  may  be  under  their  own  immediate  care. 

Their  Bedding  trade  receives  their  constant  and  personal  attention, 
every  article  being  made  on  the  premises. 

They  particularly  call  attention  to  their  Patent  Spring  Mattress,  the 
Sommier  Elastique  Portatifc  It  is  portable,  durable,  and  elastic,  and  lower 
in  price  than  the  old  Spring  MattrasB. 


HEAL   AND    SON'S 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  Of 

BEDSTEADS,  BEDDING,  &  BED-ROOM  FURNITURE, 

SKNT  FEEE  BT  POST. 

196,  197, 198,  TOTTENHAM  COUJtT  BOAS. 
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LUCERNE. 

SCHWEIZERHOF.     LDZERNEBffOF. 


First-cl^ss    EEd^els* 


i;  r 


V^HWB'il    *««M 


HAUSER  BROTHERS,  Proprietors. 


«»c— -         t    .  <.n*mn*.'Mrnrr-3mm*m 


BEST   SITUATION   ON   THE   QUAY. 


With  splendid  View  of  the  Celebrated  Panorama  of  the 

LAKE  AND  MOUNTAINS. 


Om*. 


■tea 


Ummm 
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LUCERNE, 


QEAND  HOTEL  NATIONAL, 


SEGESSBB  BROTHERS  &  CO;,  Pbopbjetors.  : 


«*    . 


■  4 

fpHIS  most  elegant  and  comfortable  Establishments  one 
■*■     of  the  largest  in  Europe.-    It  is  beantifully  situated  "Oh 
the -hot-Jar  of  the-Lakefwitit.a  sjJfendM.  view-ot-th*  Alps, 
.  Visitor  a?e  ectttain-.of  one^tingrwith^ve^  fosBthle  o&oi&rt;? 

Drawing-Room^  R«ading-Room,  Billiard,  Music 
!       Saloon,  and  Pianos.    Bath,  Ac.  , 

LIFT  AT  THE  OOHTINUAL  DISPOHTIOUT  OF  VISIT0B9. 

MODERATE  PRICE&'  " 
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.LUCERNE. 

Englischer  Hof— Hotel  d'Angleterr*, 

Proprietor— JEAN   KEBER. 
'PHIS  First-rate  Establishment,  very  well'  recommended  by 

■*■  the  best  class  of  Travellers,  is  situated  close  to  the  Steamers'  Landing-place, 
and  tts-A-ow  the  Railway  Stations,  on  the  loveliest  position  of  the  Lake,  with 
ioperb  views  of  the  Rigi,  Pilatus,  Alps,  and  Glaciers ;  contains-  severfil  Saloon*, 
62  comfortable  Rooms,  Smoking  and  Reading  Rooms,  where  are  French  an4 
English  newspapers. 


*^mm 


•     /:     /LUCERNE.  "....'..      ", 

m 

HdTEL  BEAU  RIVAGE. 

Pboprjktob—Mb.  ED.  STRUB.  r 


THIRST-CLASS  HOTEL.    Magnificent  and  unique  position 

r*  oft  the  borders  of  the  Lake.  Beautiful  ornamental  grounds..  Boats  forjp- 
cnrsions  on  the  Lake.  Public  Drawing-room.  Smoking-room.  Apartments  for 
Families.  Warm  Baths,  and  bathing  in  the  Lake.  Newspapers  of  different  countries. 
Cuisine  excellent.  Good  attendance.  Moderate  prices.  Arrangements  made  for 
a  long  stay.    In  Spring  and  Autumn  price  of  board  and  lodging  7  francs  per  day. 

LUCERNE. 

SWAN  ,  HOTEL, 

THIS  Hotel,  in  the  very  best  situation,  enjoys  a  high 
character.  Mr.  ILEFELI,  the  Proprietor,  has  made  in  the  later  years  a  great  many 
improvements,  and  does  his  utmost  to  offer  to  his  Visitors  a  comfortable  home.  An 
elegant  new  Ladies'  Drawing-room,  besides  a  Reading-room  and;  Smoking-room.  Cojd, 
Warm,  and  Shower  Baths. 

LUCHON  (BAGNERES  DE),  PYRENEES. 

Grand  Hotel  Bonne-Maison  et  de  Londres, 

:  Mr.  VDDAL,  Jun.,  Proprietor.    , 

SITUATED  opposite  the  .Thermal  Establishment  or  Bath-rooms.  This  favourite 
and  first-rate  Hotel  affords  extensive  accommodation  of  the  best  description 
for  a  jarge  aunsber  of  visitors.  It  is  delightfully  ejtuatadj  and  trill  fe  mind 
most  comfortable  for  Families  or  Gentlemen.  The  house  has  been  entirely 
re-decorated  throughout. 

4> 


I  » 
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LUXEMBOURG.' 

JJOTEI4  DE  BXTXEMB0aBG.-4B!ropriet(mf  J.  Bi  fcASTERT. 

This  First-class  Hotel  recommends  itself  to  Families  .And  Single  Gentlemen  by  the 
nlinees  of  its  well-furnished;  airy  apaijtmebtl  aiLovt^esk  commanding  a  very  beautiful 
r.    Excellent  Table  d'HOte.     Moderate"  Prices.     Omnibus  to  and  from  every  Train. 


XX    This  First-class  Hotel  recommends  itself  to^  Families ,and  Single  Gentlemen  by  the 

cleanliness 

view. 

Travellers  are,  recommended  not  ^  permit  themselves  to  be  mialed  by  porters  at  the  Sutton. 

iw      11        1      ii  11    ■      1    ii       .     ■  1       »■■■■-■■    ■  ■     wm  '■     *     *     11 


.  /LUXEMBOURG.     , 

HOTEL  ,  D,E    COLOGNE. 

--fttyptattfr, Mr/WTJBTH  FEFPITJS. 


WHlS  ?otel  is  of  the  first:  class,   an#  19  situated,  fai  tbe 

Xj     centre,  of  the.  town,  j  The  AGCO*¥PDA;nON  is  .both.  OOMMO  pious  and  COM-, 
ypRT^pL.E,  apd  the  prices  on  tfa{moat  moderate  scale.        ■ 

Excellent  Cuisine  and  fine  Wlntsi.     Private  Carriages  belonging  to  the  Hotel; 
An  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  at  the  StyMpn  ibr  the  arrivai*of  all  Trains. 

English  spoken.    A  beautiful  large  Garden  belonging  to  the  Hotel 

!sjBjB*i*#e«irt»«s»— ^ewa#**^*s»^M^^«^«^p*s«^^ 

MACON.       . 

Stopping  Place  tetwertxf&lfilfeBtfand  and  Italy. 

HOTEL  DES  CHAMPS  ELYSEE&— Buchalbt,  Proprietor. 
,  '— tlO»o  te  the  fUll#ay  Station.  .  Omnibus  to  all  the  Trains.' '  I'/uir-AAtfc  Rouse. 
Apartments  for  Families,  Salons,  Smoking  Boom.    Table  d'HOte  and  Service  a  la  Carte. 

This  Hotel  vyeoammunded  for  Hi  coiqfai.and  cUanlfoe&rfWtou  and  Cuisine 
renowned. 

1  .  in  '■  1  ■     ■■■■•« ■  ',      '■■■■' -i.    ,  •        ,•■..)■■.  1     

.   marienbao- 
.     /HOTEL    K  LI  N  G  E  R. 

'Proprietor^  J.  iD.  HALBMAYR. 

FIBST  and  LARGEST  tfbTtlL  In  this  Watering  Place. 
*  Rreferreji  on^  account  of  ,>ita  charming  eituatiqp  at  tha  carper  *•*"/&£  Fjf- 
nyjoafleferjd  ^k,  andvl&ii$e*utiftiU  view.  tttettljiand  ejefaijttj  fifni(h<fi  ftfi 
every  comfort  and  in  noble  style,  containing,  ,wi&  the.  dependaoce,  230  Rooms 
Saloons,  &c  '  '^   '    ;'  IV  -        "•     -; 

(ferriages  in  the  Hotel: '.■   Omnibub  toHfte  Railway  Station^    T ' 

...I.  .     '-."  '      MOAB*  ■:-!;.-' 

*''"  ,.'*     "VVith  tyap  and  4'0,  Illustration*,  Crown  8vo.,  15«.  ";■         J     •' 

npHE  LAND  OF  MOAB., : Travels  and  Discoveries  on 

J-      the  East  Side,  of  the.  Dead  Sea  and  the  Jordan.    By  H.  B. Tristram, 
F.B.S.,  Honorary  Canon  "of  Durham. 


A 


.„.,,  40HH  .MUBRAX.  .&LBRMA*&B,.  STREET,       ■•> 
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ARSEILLES. 
GRAND     HOT  GB  1^, 

NOAILLES, 

24,  BUE  NOAILLES  (Oannetnere  profagte). 
Pirst-class  Home,  built  in  imitation  of  the  Grand  Hotel,  Paris. 

THIS  splendid  Establishment^  the  LARGEST.  MOST 
IMPORTANT,  AHI?  **06T  KECEKT  QR  T5B  HOTBIB  OF 
MARSEILLES,  is  the  "only  one  in  the  Rue  Noaiftes  Mrhtch  possesses  a 
large  Garden  in  itaxseotre  anwrroded- by  twelve,  pining^roflms  of  the 
Restaurant.  Table-d'Hote  all  lie  Year  with  very  ekcelfent  Wine. 
Reading  Room,  Conversation  Room,  Piano,  vSmoking  Room,  and  J& 
Bath  Rooms  always  ready.  French'arid  foreign  Political  and  Illustrated 
Papers. '  The  splendour  and  comfort  of  this  Establishment,  combined  with 
the  attentive  care  of  the  employees,  make  this  magnificent  Hotel  one  of 
the  most  important  and  celebrated  in.  Europe.  . 

MODERATE  PK1CE8.   •      •  ' 

«YAT*  AHP  WTOKJUPMrnSBB  SPJiAJtUja  AI#  LAJjaUAflM. 
fynnfam  0/  the  Hotel  t*  m~t  ttsry  Train,    FrivaU  Carriages,     Qmnibum 

and  Carriages  enter  the  Botel 

-  -      ■  •     — — — ^—— — — ^— ^— — -~ • 

MATBNCB, 


HBHBT  SPECHT,  Wine  Merchant  and  Grower. 

THIS  flnt  rtf  and  tlfttllt^t  Hotel  (combining  every  English  comfort),  situated 
1  in  front  of  the  Bridge,  is  t^e  nearest,  Hotel  to  the  Steamboat!  and  close  to  the 
Railway  Stations.  From  its  Balconies- aad  RdomSttre  Picturesque  Views  of  the 
Rhine  and  Mountains*  t  Oalignam,  Tims,  and  IUfutrafed  flmoe  takea  in.  The 
Table-d"B6te  is  fthownsd  for  it|  e*c|llene|,  and  for  ifc  P«tdfls).ftliM|di  Wines 
and  Sparkling  Hook,  which  Mr.  Specht  exports  to  England  at  Wholesale  PrioM. 


»    f  ,    il 


•    ..  .,       .   MAYENCE-      ;  ,  j 

HteEL   BE   HOLLANEEJ 

PEED.  BTJDIiratar,  Proprietor. 

THIS  firlit-elass  weUcknnwn'  HoteJ,  »uob  freqiflwted,  hyjEaglish  Fancies  and 
-  Tourists,  has  been  greatly  enlarged  and.  improved,  and  contains  now  14a 
Rooms  and  Saloons.  Cold,  Warm4  and  Shpwsr  Baths.  English  comfort.  This 
Hotel  is  situated  on  the  River,  opposite  to  the  •  Undisplace,,  of  the  Rhine 
Steamers,  and  near  the  Railway  Station,  and  affords  from  ijs  Balconiej  and  Vfindow* 
splendid  views  of  th*  Rhitfc  arid  Tannus  Mountain*.  This  Hotel  is  rtpJted  For  ife 
excellent  cooking,  eiquisrte  Wines,  cleanliness  an^'goCd  attendance.  .  English 
Newspapers. 

Choice  m**n4  tit****  W^^keikem^^^ 
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MENTONE. 

HOTEL   WESTMINSTER, 

PIRST-CLASS  ESTABLISHMENT,  newly  built  and  fau 
-  nished  with  taste  and  according  to  all  the  latest  improve- 
ments. In  a  Southern  aspect  overlooking  the  sea  and  a  be'antifdl 
Garden  .giving  access  to  the  public,  "  Promenade  du  HidL" 
Xarge  Public  Saloon.  Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms.  English 
and  several  Foreign  languages  spoken.  English  and  American 
Iiunoheon  Saloon,    Omnibus  at  all  Trains, 


mmm 


.  METZ, 

ME.  H;B.  HAMILTON, 

GUIDE  TO  GRAVELOTTE  AND  OTHER 
BATTLE  FIELDS  AROUND  METZ. 

ADDBESS  ! 

Grand  Hotel  de  HSuitope,  Metz. 

""  METZ.  -—7 

GRAND   HOTEL    DE   L'EUROPE.  " 

MB.  KOHIEB,  FBOPBISTOB. 

THIS  first-rate  Hotel,  much  frequented  by  Families  and  Gentlemen,  situated  In  the  finest 
part  of  the  town,  near  the  Railway  Station  and  Promenade,  is  replete  wi  th  every  comfort ; 
the  apartments  are  tastefully  and  elegantly  furnished.  It  is  celebrated  for  Its  cleanliness, 
good  attendance,  and  reasonable  prices.  Saloons,  Beading. and  Refreshment  Rooms;  Table 
d'HOteat  1  and  5  o'clock;  Breakfast*  and  Dinners  at  alt  heur.s.  Advantageous  arrange- 
ments made  with  Families  during  the  \Y  inter  Season.  In  front  of  the  Hotel  there  is  a  flno 
extensive,  garden  and  large  court-yard.  Baths  and  carriages  in  tbe  HoteU  Omnibuses  and 
carriages  belonging  to  the  Hotel  convey  passentfew  to  and  lwm  the  Hallway  Stalfra. 
English,  Preoob.  ItaJUm,  and  German  sp+ken.    Moderate  prices.  , 

Th*  Mtad  Waittr,  th$  Mrtt  Moutmnaid.  and  the  Pape,  art  English  Servant*.    Guide  to 

CtvvelolktMr.ttkHtlTOK: 

MILAN. 
Hotel    Cavorw,    3FIac«3  "CJ»voiir, 

Just  opposite  the  Public  dard'ebJ. 

ixti  tit  i  itfllfli  iift  <io. 

fttflft  Aerate  H^t^toh^lxip  with  iv*ymo<Wn  afew^toO^i^fettU  Ifat 
Theatre,  the  National  SKm^andtoeRSteaia^  CiStaSr^KjlHK  /SflslSlnfc.  Obantes 


yc^  moderate."  Bathe  on  each' floor.  ABmokiiitlii*fclte1a^lB^ 

IieW»J»»i»Wa»  HIiUm    fta  3»  *M-  WMM  JM  *«-•-   Mil  ilA  aWaM  -     —    «-       ft.  . 


■»H— »— *l— »— »|l— — «— ^»»—»— —  ,mn    i— — — —         i  i«»»— —— w— —— »W 
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I  LAN. 

HOTEL  DE  LA  CRAPE  BlUBTAGM. 

•   '•  j  .  .  ,  »    • 

TO  this  Hotel  ha*  been  added  new  Dining,  Reading,  Drawing,  and  Smoking  rooms, 
and  tha  whole  nonce  entirely  refurnished  by  the  new  proprietor,  J,  LfNAW. 
r  Large  and  snjiaU  Apartments  for  Families  or  Single  Gentlemen.  Hot  and  coldJfrthr. 
The  house  ii  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  pear  the  Cathedral,  Theatres,  and  all 
other  places,  of  interest.  •  Good  Table  d'Hote.  English  Z\frk*  taken  in.'  Several 
i  languages  snaken.  The  house  is  only  two  stories  high,-  Five  minutes'  walk  from 
the  English  Tjhurch,  Brougham  and  Omnibus  of  the  Hptel  at  the  Station  to  meet  all 
trains. 


■»^— ^— ■— ■»  ■  i  i    i— ■*— — ^. 


MONTREUX. 

lAMMOI'S  HOTEL  AND  PENSION. 

BEAU  SEGO0R  AU  LAO.       '  [ 

TirptrCIass  Family  Hotel,  ^rith  all  English  copaforts. 
Restaurant      .  Table  d'Hdte.        Baths. 

Good  Fishing. 


.  i  MONTBEVX.        . 

HOTEL  DES  ALPES. 

(Within  ten  minutes  of  Chillon.) 

A.  CHESSEX,  Proprietor. 

FIKST-CLASS  Establishment,  surrounded  with  immense 
Gardens.  Pension  Charges  for  a  long  stay.*  Goats' -milk 
cures  in  the  Spring.  Telegraph  Office.  "  Steamboat  Pier  in 
front  of  the  Hotel.  Three  pretty  Chalets  for  large  Families 
have  lately  been  added  to  the  Establishment. 


''monuments  without  Memorials. 

.  With  230  Illustrations,  Medium  8yq.,  24*. 

pUDE  STONE  MONUMENTS  in  all  C0UNTBIES; 

■"    their  Age,  and  Uses.     By  James  Fewjusson,  F.R.S.,  Author  of  the 
♦* History  of  Architecture/'  &c,  &c.  .,     • 

JOHN  HURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET. 
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MOSCOW. 


<t     lllf      * 


T 


.     GfiEAT   LUBIANKA   STEEET. 

rBOPKnrroB,  JIb,  EDWARD  BlLLO. 

ALREADY  advantageously  known,  for  these  past  20  Years, 
and  of  late  considerably  Enlarged,  and  newly  Furnished  with  all  the 
requirements  of  modern,  tin&s,  tlife  FlBSlVCIiASfi  FAMILY  HOTEL, 
entirely  Private,  has  merited,  under  the  careful  attention  of  the  Proprietor, 
for  its  comfort,  cleanliness, 'and  order,  the  Ym^uestionable*  patronage  of  the 
most  distinguished  Travellers. 

.  This  Hotel  is  situated  in  thelris/hest  and  healthiest  part,  the  very  centre 
of  Mosoow,  with  the  front  to  the  sunside,  and  most  convenient  for  visitors 
on  pleasure  oil  business;  being  near  the  Imperial  Theatre  and  Opera  House, 
the  Kreml,  and  the  Boulevards,  and  also  close  to  the  City,  the  Exchange, 
the*Post  and -Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  business  places  in  general.  -    • 

6ingle  Booms  and  ApartmeM»  excellent  Table  d'Hote  Dinner  at  5}  p.m., 
separate  dinners,  choice  wines.    Prices  moderate. 

Ladies?  BdornJBeading  and  Smoking  Rtom.  English  NeWspaJxarsi  via. : 
4 *t he  Times,*  *The  Graphic/  and  ' Pnnch ;'  French  and  German  News* 
papers.  Every  sort  of  information  about  the  town,  its  environs,  trade,  and 
the  inland  communications. 

Own  Letter-box.  Interpreters' and  Guides.  Bank  Notes  and  Bills  of 
Circular  Letters  changed. 

<r  'Cold,' 'Warm,  tihower  Baths,  Sponge  Tubs;  Equipages' and  Drosnkfes 
at  the  door.       .      .        ;  •>«.'.') 

No  personal  trouble  whatever  with  the  Passports,  which  are  strictly 
reauired  by  the  police  office.  Own  Carnage  and  attendance  at  .the  Petexs- 
mfT^niiy S&tfon  to  receive' th^ Tkv?tlerBkn» Wetf  Luggag^.  ^fifts 
advisable  to  secure  Rooms  beforehand,  especially  during  the  time  of  the 
Nishny  Air  (ia  August),  and  dodngHhe  Cattfrril  tin*  (U  January  and 
February). 

CAUTION.— Travellers  are  caoiioBed  not  to  confound  the  HOTEL 
BILLO  with  other  establishments  of  nearly  unisonous  names,  and 
to  take  care  not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  led  away  by  the  Cabmen 
or  IswxtsohtschflfiK  andt*ther  interested .  persona,  especially  at 
St.  Petersburg,  but  1o  insist  on  being  conducted  to  the  HOTEL 
BILLO,  Great  Lubianka;  in  Russian,  Qostinnitza  BiUo,  BoUhaia 
Lubianha,  •  i  I    -  . 
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MUNICH. 

WIMMER   &   CO., 

GALLERY   OF   FINS  ARTS. 

3,  BBIENNER  STREET, 

Inrite  the  HoWUty  and  Gentry  to  wkh  tnekr  CUiUOnr  OF  Foot  Am,  containing 

an  ExtaneiYe  Collection  of 


QDERN      PAINTINGS 

by  the  beet  Munich  Artiste, 

PAIltVllfCtS    #W     PORCKIjAIIT     AlfH     #If    OI.AS& 

•  also  a  large  Aieortinentef 

PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Madtogttae0mpkUCoJN*k>m«ftto 

(^BTejpoBdesti  in  Enfant,  Mean.  J.afi,  Jt'Ckuuxnr,  3$,  Qoeen  8toet, 
ffaaneti  Street,  E.CL,  London. 

Cofttenondente  in  the  United  Statee,  Heave,  Kstu»  &  LnMW,  87,  fcwfe 
Street*  Nee/  T'orki 


HOTEL  ENGLISCHEB  HQR 


FIRST-RATE  FAMILY  HOTEL, 


Well  wtwted  and  done  to  the 

Church,  Palace,  and  Royal  Theatres. 

.  ■•'.'• 

flfow  aixd  e>gpa-tiy  tfwtflaW  witji  every  ^oj^eifn,  poprifcft 
HOT    AND     COLD     BATHS. 

-  i  Carriage*  **d  OwwAttte* 

.■  ■  ■  .  .  •  ,      i  •  i 

Proprietor,  7.  E.  BITZLEB. 
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MUNICH. 

HOTEL  PTJ  RHIN. 

WELL  situated  near  the  Railway  Station ;  entirely  re-furnishecl  by 
the  new  Proprietor,. Mr.  C.  liAYMA^N  ;  with  aII  ft*  wmfctfc 
and  luxury  of  modern  times.  lOO'Rqoms  arid  Saloons ;  wejl^umishea 
Apartments  for  Families  and  Single  Gentlemen.  Beautiful  Dihingf 
Koom,  decorated  in  the  Renaissance  style.  Large  Refreshing  Room. 
Billiard  Room.  Table  d'Hate  at  1  and  5  o'clock.  "  Dinners  a  la  Carte  * 
at  any  hpur.  .  English,  Frenohnand  Foreign  Newspaper*  Carriages  in 
the  Hotel    Om&ibw  to  meet  every  Train.  *   * p 

NAPLES. 

BRITISH  LIBRARY  &  READING  ROOMS, 

(fiitaUtihed  w  183T  by  Mrt.  Dgrant),. 
2Q7,   sRIVIi3RA     D*.    CPIAJA. 

MURRAY'S  OUIDES^:OR^ALE^:rTHB  LONDON  PRICES. 
BAEDEKER'S  AND  OTHER  GUIDES, 
TAUCHN1TZ  EDITIONS. 

The  BEADING  MOO  MS  are  evpplied  vitk  the  leading  EngHt\  At^rioan, 

German,  lYtnch,  and  Italian  Journal^    ^         ,   :w 

ANNEXEP 

ENGLISH  AND  AMERICAN  BANK, 

GEORGE    OIVAX.LERI. 


.  — -+m^*m 


bans:  bum,  circuXab*  if otes,  and  lettbbs  ot  obedbt* 

cashed  on  London  and  Paris. 


WORKS    OF   ART   AND    LUQQAQE 

warehoused,  and  forwarded  \o  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Correspondents  f  Messrs.  CHABLES  CASH  ft  Co.,  14,  Bishopsgate  St  Within, 
in  London    I  Messrs.  OLTWR  .ft  00„  S7,  finsbory  Square. 

,    ..,,.-,     NEUCHATEt-        •  ,        t;  -  » 

HOTEL  DE  BELLE  VUE. 

ESTABLISHED  and  managed  by  the  Proprietor,  Mr.  Albert 
Elskes— This  very  comfortable  first-class  Hotel,  delightfully  situate^  on  the 
hao^jof  the  lak*,ir,IBe  only  one  In  the  to  w«  commanding  an  e*tn&  vie \r  of  J© 
Alps  from  Mont  Blanc  to  the  summit  of  the  Appenzell.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to 
afford  the  greatest  tranquillity,  which,  combined  with  careful  attendance,  renders 
the  Hotel  a  most  desirable  residence  for  Families. 

Reduced  Fnces  for  Protracted  Stay. 

jfr»k>ii  &o*v  tl»  tent  ortofebe*  ttili  tte  lift*  u  tap*  *» 


<*  *;auw  njtsvsffM. 


.  HICF 


HOTEL  BE  Li  WIDE  HCTAOE 

JARDEST   PTXBUCC. 

(limited  Company-) 

FULL    SOUTH. 


J.   LAVIT,   Manager. 


FWT-0J.A8S  and  WELL-KNOWN  HOTEL. 


Central  Position,  splendid  View  of  the  Sea,  and  Public 

Garden, 

Charges  very  moderate,  and  Affiled  in  each  Boom. 


TABLE  D'HOTE.  (One  of  the  Best  at  Nice.) 


.  '4  *  •  7.* 


Omn&nt  cf  the  Hotel  at  the  (arrival  of^Al  Tratos. 
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»■  i         mm       i    «■»  «■    ing .f-i-t- 


NICE. 

GRAND  HOTEL  PARADIS. 


T^rn- 


•m*       +•*      W>   mi       \m%       It       I      ♦        \   *4 


(FUbL .  SaU^H.    Situated  in  the  most  hQaltby 

-       position,)     ~  ^ 


. ..  t  ..       •  ' 


Highly  \$poken   of  for  its  great    Comfort  and 
\  \  excellent  Cooking* 


»-  • . « 


REGULAR    FIXED    CHARGES.  ' 

VERY,  .PUNCTUAL   AND.  CIVIL.  ATTENDANCE. 

"  LARGE    HANDSOME   DINING   HALL 


*      ■  * « 


Ladies1  Coffee  Boom.    Beading  Booms.    Smoking  Boom, 

Baths-Boom  on  each  floor.       k 


-W>J6<c 


Private  Dining-rooms  attached  to  the  Grand  Apartments. 

* "  Omnibus  at  the  arrival  of  all  Tyains.  ,\ 

. .  t    of>EN  All  the  year. 

%*  This  Hotel  U  frequented  by  the  English  Hobility  and  Gentry. 


.i 


For  further  particulars  address  the  Manager, 

"        Mb.  GK  BIESTEBEB. 

»• "  iii      . .  ».      .i 
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■  i      ■  »  i    -~m—mmm-*~~-mmm  i  — — ■— ■— — mi  imi    n  ■         i  i  '      "■'  i «i.        urn  

NORWAY. 

APEAOTICAL  GBAMMAB,  with  Exercises  in  the  Lan- 
guage, for  TRAVELLERS  AND  SPORTSMEN  in  NORWAY. 
By  JOHN  T*  SARGENT,  M.A„  Magdileu  College,  Oxford.  •• 

.     .  >  BlVINGTONI. 


*.  ' 


NUREMBERG. 

RED    HORSE    HOTEL 

(Rothei  Bon), 

Proprietor  :  M.  P.  OALIMBERTI.     Manager:  M.  BAUER. 

THIS  excellent  old-established  Hotel,  situated  in  one  of  the  best  quarters  of  the 
town,  is  well  adapted  for  Tourists  and  Families  making  a  visit  to  Nuremberg  of 
some  duration,  and  who  will  find  every  conceivable  comfort  and  convenience. 
Table-d'H6te  at  1  P.M.,  and  Private  Dinners  at  all  hours,  The  Establishment 
will  be  found  well  worthy  of  the  renown  and  patronage  it  has  enjoyed  from  English 
travellers  of  the  highest  rank  during  many  years,  < 

NUREMBERG. 

H6TEL  I)E  bavi&ke 

,  /  '  ;  (BAYEBISCHEB  ftftp).  j 

THIS  old-established,  first-class,  and  best  situated  Hotel,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town;  dose  to  the  river,  contains  suites  of  apartments  and 
single  rooms,  100  Bed-rooms  and  Sitting-rooms,  all  elegantly  furnished  in  the 
new  style.  It  is  patronised  by  the  most  distinguished  families,  and  has  all  the 
accommodation  of  an  Hotel  of  the  first  rank,  English  Divine  Service  during  the 
season.  Foreign  newspapers.  Carriages  in  the  Hotel,  Omnibus  to  and  from  each 
train.    Moderate  and  fixed  prides, 

PALERMO. 
HOTEL.     O  E  NTRAL, 

KEPT  by  L.  GRAND?,  Proprietor,  Corse  Vittorio  Emanuele,  Ko.  35ft  near 
the  Post  and  Telegraph  Offices,  and  the  Principal  Theatre.  Beautiful  situation  over- 
looking the  Sea.  Large  and  small  Apartments  for  Families  and  Single  Travellers,  all  very  clean 
and  at  moderate  charges.  Table  d'Hote, .  ".Restaurant."  Boarders  taken  at  8  and  9  francs 
per  day.    English  spoken, 

PALLANZA  (Italy). 

GRAND  HOTEL  PALLANZA, 

{Opposite  the  Borroman  Islands,) 
H.  G.  SEYSCHAB,  Proprietor. 

A  First-class  Hotel  with  every  desirable  comfort,  a  great  choice  of  Bed  and  Sitting-rooms, 
all  well  furnished;  large  Conversation-room,  Beading  and  Music-room.  English  Church 
Service  daily  in  the  Hotel.  Magnificent  position  with  view  upon  the  three  branches  of  the 
Lake  Maggiore  and  the  Chain  of  Mountains  of  the  Shnplon,  Large 'beautiful  Garden  with 
Baths  in  the  Lake.  The  Hotel  has  an  exceptional  situation  for  visitors  for  the  two  Seasons. 
Pension  fn  Winter;  at  Very  moderate  prices.  In  Winter  the  Hotel  is  heated.  The  Central 
Office  of  the  Swiss  Diligences  is  in  the  Hotel. 
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FAR  IB. 

HOTEL  DE  Li  GRANDEBEETAGNE, 

14,  Rue  Caumartin— OLIVIER,  Proprietor. 


THIS  FIHST-CL1BS  HOTEL.  ■Itnated  iu 
Boulevards  and  new  Opera  House.  Conve 
Inrffs  Conrt-ynrdi  with  Garden.  Rooms  on 
5  frtt.  AparlmenW  for  FaiDJIiM.  Celefcrat 
it  la  carte.    Advantageous  arrangementa  for 


the  finest  part  of  Purls,  ae 


ST.    PETERSBURG. 

HOTEL    B'ANGLETERRE, 

ST.   ISAAC'S    SQUARE, 

{Gostinitza  AngUlerre,  Issakofski  Sabor.) 
H.  SOHMITZ,  Proprietor. 

THIS  new  and  well-conducted  Hotel,  situated  in  the  centre 
of  the  City,  facing  the  St.  Isaac's  Church,  near  the  Post-office,  the  Royal 
Palaces  and  Public  Buildings,  affords  large  suitea  of  well-forniahcd  Apartment! 
for  Families,  and  comfortable  and  airy  Bedrooms  for  Single  (Sentlaraen.  A  large 
Dining-room  where  Dinners  are  nerved  from  Three  till  Seven  o'CIoek,  from 
one  rouble  and  nbore.  A  well- furnished  Reading-room.  The  '  Times,'  and 
other  English,  French,  and  German  Newspapers, 

HOT  AND   COLD   BATHS,  TUBS,    AND  SITTING   BATHS, 

Guides  and  ServaWa  ipeakbia;  Jngliih. 

Omnibuses  at  the  Stations,  and  Steamboata  near  Landing-places  from  Stockholm 

and  England. 

THE    QCEKN'S    MESSENGERS   FEEQnEKT    THIS    COTEJ, 

W-iSiw  Baum't  Battl  iio  longer  aiiU.) 


If CBlArS  HANDBOOK  AWMBBB. 


PISA. 

GIU8EPPE  ANDREONI, 

Sculptor  in  Alabaster  and  Marble  and  Objects 

of  Fine  Art, 

NO;    872,    VIA    SANTA    MARIA, 


A  GREAT  ASSORTMENT  OF  FINE  ARTS,  SCULPTURE,  Ac, 

CAN  BE  SEEN. 

ComtpMdtate  ia  Eoglaid,  Nan.  J.  *  B.  IPCKians*.  38,  Qaaa  Stmt, 

Cutxn  Street,  E.C.,  London. 

PRAGUE. 

GOLDEN  ANGEL  HOTEL, 

(ZUM  GOLDENEN  ENGEL,) 

ZELTHER  STREET,  OLD  TOWN, 

Mr.  F.  STICKEL,  Proprietor. 

'  Tbli  Hotel  If  situated  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Terminus  of  the  Railway  to  Dresden 
and  Vienna,  the  Pott  and  Telegraph  Office,  the  Custom  House,  the  Theatre,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  Is  In  the  centre  of  the  Old  Town.  Warm  and  Gold  Baths.  English  and 
French  Mewspapers  taken  In.    . 

PRAGUE. 

WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 

BOHEMIAN  GLASS  MANUFACTURER 

TO.  HW  VAJEfTY  TH*  BKPKKOB  0»  AUSTRIA, 

HOTEL  BLUE  STAR, 

RirjQMlf BNM  bit  great  assortment  of  Glass  Ware,  from  bis  own  Manufactories  in 
Bohemia.  The  choicest  Articles  in  every  Colour,  Shape,  and  Description*  are  sold, 
at  the  same  moderate  prices,  at  his  Establishments. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'CRACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street 
Cannon  Street,  E.C. 

Goods  forwarded  direct  to  England,  America,  &c 

With  Portraits,  Crown  8vo.,  12*. 

MEMOIRS  OF  THE  EARLY  ITALIAN  PAINTERS,  and 
of  the  Progress  of  Painting  in  Italy,  from  Ginmbue  to  Bassnno.    By 
Mri.  Jameson.  • 

JOHN  MUBBAY,  ALBEMAKLE  STREET. 
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ROME. 


J.    P.    SHEA, 

ENGLISH   HOUSE-AGENT, 

FORWARDING  AGENT.     .   . 
TO  H.R.H.  THE  PRINCE  OF   WALES, 

11,  PIAZZA  DI  SPAGNA. 

At  this  Office  persons  applying  for 

Large  or  Small  Furnished  Apartments 

invariably  obtain  correct  and  unbiassed  information  on,  all  matters  connected  with* 

Lodging-Houses,  Boarding-Houses, 

and 

Household  Management, 

while 

Low  and  Fixed  Charges 

fbr  practical  services  offer  safe  and  satisfactory  assistance  to  Proprietor  and  Tenant,' 

as  testified  by  the  increasing  confidence  of  English  and  American  Travellers 

since  the  opening  of  the  establishment  in  1852. 

Plans  and  Lists  of  Apartments  sent  by  Post 

to  persons  who  wish  to  secure  accommodation,  or  avoid  inconvenience  at  the 

approach  of  Carnival  or  the  Holy  Week. 

AS  CUSTOM-HOUSE  AGENT, 

Mb.  Shea  clears  and  warehouses 

Baggage  and  other  effects 

for  travellers  who,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  quick  transit,  send  their  things  by  sea  or 

luggage-train,  directed  to  his  care. 

He  also  superintends  the 

Packing  of  Works  of  Art  and  other  Property 

intrusted  to  his  care,  and  the  forwarding  of  the  same  to  England,  &c. ;  and  being 

Agent  for  Messrs.  Burns  and  M elvers'  Italian  line  of  steamers,  can  offer 

facilities  on  the  freight  of  packages  between  Italy  and  England. 


correspondents- 
London Messrs.  J.  ft  R  MCCRACKEN,  88,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.O. 

Measw.  CHA8.  GARB  ft  CO,,  14,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within. 
BOULOGNE  a.  M......Messrs.  L.  BRaNLY  ft  GO. 

PARIS Mr.C.  GUfiDON,  20,  Rue  Pierre-Levee. 

MARSEILLES  Messrs.  GIRAUD  FRERES,  44,  Rue  Saint*. 

FLORENCE    Messrs.  HASKARD  ft  SON. 

NBW  YORK Messrs.  AUSTIN,  BALDWIN,  ft  OU,  72,  Broadway. 

BOSTON........ ~.„  Messrs.  WELLS,  FARGO,  ft  00.  *    • 
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ROME, 

L.  A.  GALLANDT, 

7  aa4  8,  PIAZZA    DI    SPAGNA, 

/."-f~J  ':     ROME, 

MANUFACTURER  of  MOSAICS. 

E  S  TApLlSHED      .8  50. 

Foreigners  are  respectfnlly  solicited  to  visit  this  Establish- 
ment, where  they  will  find  a 
HIGH  and  VARIED  ASSORTMENT  of  TABLES,  PICTURES, 
ORNAWENTS  SET  IN  GOLD,  fto„  &o. 

PBIZE  MEDALS  i—London,  1863.   .Parit,  1855. 


RHEINFALL.     NEUHAUSEN,   SCHAFFHAUSEN. 


liOTEL  SCHWEIZEHHOF.    Pr'ipr.etoh,  Mb.  WEGiiNSTElN. 

THE  HOTEL  BCHWEIZERHOF,  known  to  English  visitors  as 
near  Ibe  be«  Hottli  in  Swtorlsnd,  hu  btwfpntly  onlifged  bIb.cs  Lul  yw.uxl  M 
sins  s  np lendld  Hrrt-rsls  ntibHihniHit. 
Too  SCHWEIZEKHOF  is  dMuta  oppoilte  ths  celebrated  Ftlji  or  the  ttbln.  wd  nor- 

ronnded  by  ■  fins  puk  mud  garden,    i*.  p-™..- ■■ .. r-r-'  "■■  it- riniitiiir  ijrji 

tfdonlM mllei-. panoramic tWit including the  wbola  renge of  lb.  Sw£  Al]> udtS 
Unci  Blanc    Heallbr  dlmate.    CbutchSfer-iw.    Priwrrved  Trait  FiiblUH.    PrlWBCkleraM. 
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ROTTERDAM. 
HdTEJa   r>B    Il^ETJIfcCKPB, 

THIS  HOTEL  has  been  newly  established  this  year,  is  situated  in  the 
centre  of  the  town,  just  opposite  the  Exchange,  Post-office,  Telegraph-office,  the  new 
Railway  Station,  and  close  to  All  the  Landlng-placd  of  the  different  steamers.  The  rooms 
are  well  and  comfortably  furnished,  so  that  Travellers  and  Families  will  find  every  comfort, 
combined  with  the  most  civil  attendance  and)  moderate  charges.  Table  d'Hote  at  hair-past  4, 
and  Dinners  a  la  Carte  at  any  time.  English,  French,  and  German  Newspapers  are  kept, 
and  all  these  languages  a^ejpokpn  in  the  Hotel.  Carriages  are  on  the  premises,  and  attend  all 
Trains  and  Boat*  The  Proprietor,  Mr.  0.  BAKKER,  will  spare  no  pains  to  merit  the 
patronage  he  receives. 


*** 


ROTTERDAM- 
H.  A.  KRAMERS,  importer  or  rOR&xcm  books. 

Mr.  Murray's  *  Handbooks  for  Travellers,'  Bradshaw's  Monthly  Railway  Guides,  Bar- 
dbksb's,*  Rejsohandbttcher,'  and  HnpscHRLte'  Telegraph,'  always  in  Stock.  BngliiK  Jfrmcfr 
and  tferfntfit  Books  imported  wfeekly,  and  a  great  variety  of  New  Books  kept  in  Store. 

47,  6XLDXB8CHX  XADE. 

ilMPii   ii— >— ■  w^—  ^mi^   I— in  —  t     ^— *^i-f  —  -m ^^timt^-— ~i^«^— -■    — r — 1~>     — —  ^-    -|— r rfiTT     —  ti  mii   iiiiii        i    ■  ■  ■■■  mi  1       *i  m_ 

SEVILLE  (SPAIN). 

TJ  6TEL  DE  LONDKES.— This  highly  recommended  Hotel 

is  situated  on  the  Plaza  Nueva,  the  most  central  and  beautiful  part  of  this 
delightful  city.  Travellers  will  find  here  every  acconmiodatioa  for  Families  and 
Single  Gentlemen.  Splendid  Dining-room,  fine  Sitting-rooms,  clean  "Bed-rooms,  and 
excellent  attendance.  French  and  English  Newspapers.  Baths,  Carriages,  &c. 
English,  Ifrehcb,  and  Italian  spoken. 


SPA. 


HOTEL  D' YORK.— This  Hotel  is  one*  of  the  oldest  in  Spa,  particularly  frequented 
by  English  Travellers,  and  the  best  in  the  locality.  It  is  exceedingly,  well  situated  in 
the  healthiest  and  pleasantest  pan  of  the  town,  close  to  the  Casino,  the  Promenades,  and  the 
Boulevard  des  Anglais.  The  apartments  are  comfortable,  airy,  and  command  the  finest  and 
most  varied  views  of  the  mountains.  The  Omnibus  6f  the  Hotel  runs  regularly  to  and  from 
the  Hallway  Station,  awaiting  every  Train.  English,  French*  and  American  papers.  Table 
d'H6te  at  6  o'clock.— LABJMUfcR,  Proprietor.  ^Tr 


*M> 


STOCKHOLM. 
,        <X    E.    F  R  I  TZ  E,    Beoksdlen 

•    G*UftVAVE'    ABCMjF*     TOKO    (Square),  / 
(NEXT  HOUSE  TO  THE  RYDBERG  HOTEL). 

Scandinavian,  English,  French^  and  German  Books. 
TRAVELLING  MAPS  AND  HANDBOOKS. 

Views  of  Stockholm,  arid  Swedish  and  Norwegian  Peasant 
Costumes,  in  Photograph  and  Lithograph. 

"BRADSHAW'S  RAILWAY  GUIDE"  and  "HENDSCHEL'S  TELEGRAPH." 
Cfi  E,  niTZE*  Bookseller,  Gustaf,  Adolfr  Tory,  Stockholm. 
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•'th'un." 
JEAN   KEHRLI-STERCtfl, 

Sntlptor  in  Motto, 

<  .     .  r 

HAffUTAOTTOEB  OF  SWISS  MODELS  AHD  OENAMENTS, 

^Establishment  ris-d-ws  the  Hotel  Belle  Vue  and  at  the  aide  of  the  New  Grand  . 

Hotel  de  Thun,  in  the  Bazar  des  Etrangen, 

For  26  years  at  the  Woodwork  Establishment  at  the  Gies&baoh  Faljs,     • 
eldest  son  of  the  founder  of  said  establishment,, 

INVITES  the  attention  of  English  tourists  to  his  Establishment  at  the  Bellevae 
Hotel,  Than,  where  a  choice  assortment  of  Swiss.  \Vood  Carvings  may  always 
be  seen. 


Correspondents  in  England,  Metro.  J.  ft  R  WCbackeh,  38,  Queen  Street, 

Cannon  Street,  London.  ...... 

i  >  j         <  ■    < 


A 


TREVES,  ON   THE    MOSELLE. 

HOTEL  DE  TREVES. 

STRST- CLASS  HOTEL  for  Families  and  Gentlemen: 

highly  recommended.    It  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  Town,  and  offers 
to  large  families  and  tourists  every  comfort  and  convenience. 

Omnibus  and  Carriage*  at  the  Hallway  Station  and  Steamer. 

Mtmtl*  Wine  of  tht  Ltti  Quality. 

ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH  PAPEBS. 

.    TURIN. 

GRAND  HOTEL  DE  TURIN. 

Opposite  the  Arrival  Platform  of  the  Porta  Ndova  Station. 
Branch  EttabUikment  6f  the  Budnomar  at  Bam  and  JCra/Fe  ttdtel&e  Nice  at  Nice. 

THIS  newly-erected  first-class  Hotel,  in  a  central  position,  is  entirely 
kept  according  to  the  Swfai  principles*  and  combines  the  gitateet  comfort  With  moderate 
charges    Heated  during  the  Winter  season.   Table  dTHfce  at  hatf»p«stO  and  8  o'clock. 


EEDUCKD  FKICU  FOE  A  *BOT*ACTn>  STAT. 

Kept  by  CONSTANT    KBAFT/       :) 
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TURIN. 


GRAND  HOTEL  DE  L'EUROPE, 

PLACE    CHATEAU, 

Opposite  the  King's  Palace. 


FIRST-CLASS  FAMILY  HOTEL. 


OLD  REPUTATION, 


VENICE. 


CARLO   PONTI, 

OPTICIAN    AND    PHOTOGRAPHER, 

Who  gained  the  Prize  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibition  of  1862v  and  wh^se 
House  Is  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  City,  is  the  Investor  of 
the  Optical  Instrument  known  under  the  name 

MEGALETHOSCOPE, 

(first  called  Alethoscope),  the  most  perfect  instrument  for  magnifying  photographs 
and  stowing  then  with  the  effects  of  night  and  day.    His 

ISOPERISOOPIC  SPECTACLES 

gntned  Medals  at  the  Exhibitions  of  Paris  and  Padua,  and  were  pronounced  by  the 
scientific  bodies  to  be  superior  in  p:incJple  to  all  others,  as  well  as  being  more 
moderate  in  price* 

His  Photographic  Establishment  is  in  the  Piazza  San  Marco,  No.  52,  near  the  Cafe* 
Florian ;  and  his  Optical  Establishment  at  Riya  dei  Schiavoni,  No.  4180,  near  the 
Albergo  Reale. 

Correspondents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R,  M*Crackbn,  38,  Queen  Street. 
Cannon  Street,  E.G. 
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VENICE. 


»•©•- 


GRAND  HOTEL  VICTORIA. 

P 

(Fobmkblt  BEGOU  PIHGHILTERRA.) 

BOBXBT  BTZWf SBBROXR,  Manager. 


• 


THE  largest  and  finest  Hotel  in  Venice,  moefc  ponveniently 
situated  near  the  Piaxca  S.  Marco  and  the  principal  Theatres.  180  Bed- 
room*,  Private  Sitting-room*,  Reading-room,  with  Piano,  Billiard-room,  and 
Smoking-room.  Baths  of  every  description,  great  comfort  and  cleanliness.  Service 
on  the  Swiss  system,    Charges  mort  moderate  than  is  ajj  ether  first-daw  Hotel, 

Arrangements  far  Pension, 

English  spoltra  hy  all  ths  Ssrauit*. 

» 

VIENNA. 

Stock-Company  for  ^Tptela  and  Bathing  Establishments 

at  Vienna* 

THE  HOTEL  BRITANNIA,  Vienna,  Stadt,  Schillerplatz  4,  OPENED 
on  May  1st,  18*3.  The  Hotel,Britannia  (FlrsUCtassjHoteUis  situate  with  the  grand 
front  towards  the  Schillerplats,  with  the  aide  fronts  tomd*  the  gllsabedi  and  the  Nlbelun- 
genstroaie.  next  to  the  Opernring,  in  the  oentre  and  iu  the  most  fashionable  part  of  Vienna. 
It  contains  30Q  Rooms,  furnished  with  every  luxury  and  comfort;  Dining,  ftugio,  and 
Reading  Booms  ;<  Baths,  Elevator,  Ac 

CABL  JUNG,  Manager, 

'  Purveyor  to  the  Court  of  Prussia,  formerly  Leaseholder  of  the  Cursaal  at  Wiesbaden. 

N.&.— Rooms  from  four  florins  a  day  and  upwards. 

VIENNA. 

Stock-Company  for  Hotels  and  Bathing:  Establishments 

at  Vienna. 

npHE  ti<$TJEL  DONAU,  II.  Nordbahnstrasae  No.  26,  Vienna,  OPENED 
-L  on  April  27th,  1873.  The  Hotel  Donau  (First-Class  Hotel)  is  situate  on  the  Praters  tern, 
opposite  the  Nordbahn,  and  only  a  few  steps  from  the  Nordwestbabn  Terminus,  In  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  Exposition  Grounds,  Telegraph  and  Tramway  Station.  400  elegant 
Rooms,  furnished  with  all  comfort  and  modern  improvements*  • 

OABL  TBAUT,  Manager, 
Purveyor  to  the  Court  of  Prussia,  formerly  Restaurant  in  the  Cursaal  at  Wiesbaden. 
Remark.— *.U  the  rumours  of  exorbitant  Prices  at  the  Vienna  Hotels  are  incorrect;  ther  e 
ire  Rooms  at  the  Hotel  Donau  from  2  florins  60  ar.  a  day  and  upwaids,  at  the  disposal 
iuests. 
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VEVAY  (flwifetfrlaiLd). 

HOTEL  MOOSER,  at  Ohojnenin,  near  Vevey,  kept  by  Mr. 
J.  NUSSBAUMEK.     Newly-built  First-class  Hot*!,  only  ten  minutes'  walk 
from  Ytvty.     Beautifully  iitualed  ig  the .  middle  of  s  Jsrae  park. .  (Jgmfcrtuble 
Apartmenta'for  Families' and  Single  Gentlemen.     Baths.     Billiard-room. 
Pension  the  whole  year.1  '  Moderate  Charge!. 


VICJHY. 


.(■ 


View  qf-;!he  ffrwvt:  HeMi  «eK*inl»W»*tiMi»t,^Ww-1tPi-'5(Hnq1 


GRAND  HOTEL  DBS' AMBAS8ADEURS,  Situated  on 
th«  Park— Tilt  magnificent  Hotel  la  no»  one  or  lbs  Hut  In  the  town.  It  1«  managed 
In  the  urns  njie  as;tfce  larceet  jvuI  best  tiolelt  on  thn  Continent.  Bj  tta  eiceptlonal  iltus- 
tion.  the  house  prertnta  three  fronts,  from  which  ihe  most  beanttfulTle»i  are  lobe  had  ;  and 

an  fiiWum,  cSnUan  for>Baifqaaur,  oapnoleeftiolilljia  soo  poisons,  and  ahntiiidn^eDliilnE- 
mun,  SCO  toners,  a  Smnkliiaj-rooBi.  and  II  BHUurd  V»blea.  ■  targe  ud  annul  Aiwruwaufir 
Families.  English  and  Spanish  apulten.  Interpreter.  The  Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  awalta 
suiieTialnshitlisStstlpn,  ...  _  ., 

—         VlCHY.: 

GRAND,  HOiTEL  ,BU/  PARC, 

Pbopiiietclr,'  Ms.   GERMOT, 

Opposite  the  Batifl  ana  the  Parii, 
AS  in  Paris  and.  London,  Viorrf  hag  its  Grand  Hotel.     The 

■"■  Grand  Motel  du  Paro  of  Vichy,  fur  .comfort,  elegance,  and  coiiTeaience,  is 
equ-il  to  any  of  the  largo  Hotels  of  Paris  or  London. 

BtriTBS  OP  APAttTMEajma  vou  TAMJWOm.     ' 
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VIENNA. 


The  mo&t  extendi*  Warehouse  for  Bohemian  White  and   Coloured 

Crystal  Qlass, 

J.  &  L.  LOBMEYR, 

GLASS     MANU7AOTUBEBB, 
No.  13,  KARNTHNERSTRASSE. 

ALL  kinds  of  Bohemian  White  and  Coloured  Crystal  Glass;  Table,  Dessert,  and 
other  Services ;  Vases,  Candelabras,Chandelien,  Looking-glasses;  Articles  of  Luiury, 
in  Crystal  Glass,  mounted  in  Brome,  and  in  Carved  Wood.  They  obtained  the 
Prise  Medal  at  the  International  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1867. 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. — The  English 
language  is  spoken. 

Their  Correspondents  in  England,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'Crackbh,  No.  88, 
Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E,C,»  London,  will  transmit  all  orders  with  the 
greatest  care  and  attention. 


VIENNA. 


"Si 


AUGUST    KLEIN, 

By  Appointment  Purveyor  to  the  Pbinob  or  Wales  and  to  the  Imperial 

Court*  of  Austria  and  France. 

THE  LARGEST  MANUFACTORY  OF  VIENNA 

LEATHER  AND  BRONZE    GOODS. 

Mr,  Kuan  wishes  to  call  attention  to  his  articles,  which  are  not  to  be 

equalled  in  novelty  and  variety. 

MANUFACTORY. 
VIENNA  .-^Neubau,  Andreasgasse,  No.  6. 


I  DBPOTS. 


VIENNA.— Stadt  Graben,  20. 
PARIS.— 6  &  8,  Boulevard  des  Capucines. 
LONDON.— 75,  Wimpole  Street,  W. 

Wholesale, 
N.B.— <Free  admission  is  granted  to  all  Persons  wishing  to  visit  the  Manufactory. 
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VIENNA. 

Bohemian.  Glass  and  Bronze  Warehouse. 

HEINRICH  ULLRICH, 

LATE  WILLIAM  HOFMANN, 
GLASS   AND    BRONZE    MANUFACTURER, 

No.  3,  LUGECK, 

Beoommends  bis  great  assortment  of  Glass  and  Bronze  Ware  in  the  choicest  articles,  In 
•very  colour,  shape,  and  description,  specially  adapted  to  the  English  and  American  tash-, 
from  his  own  manufactories  in  Bohemia  and  Vienna  (for  the  Bronte). 

The  prices  are  fixed  at  very  moderate  and  reasonable  charges. 

He  received  at  the  lost  Paris  Exhibition  the  Silver  Medal  for  excellent  execution  and  very 
cheap  prices. 

HEINRICH  ULLRICH  has  a  branch  Establishment  during  the  Summer  Season  at 

BADEN-BADEN, 

No.  4,  SOPHIEN  STREET,*  neab  the  ENGLISH  HOTEL, 

where  will  always  be  found  an  extensive  selection  of  the  newest  articles  from  his  Vienna 
warehouse. 

The  English  language  is  spoken  and  every  information  given  with  pleasure  to  travellers. 

He  sells  only  real  Bohemian  (Hams*  and  not  Hungarian  (J  lass,  which  in  many 
places  is  sold  in  substitution. 

Agents  in  Paris  and  New  York. 

Agents  in  London,  Messrs.  J.  and  R.  M'OKACKEN,  38,  Queen  Street,  Cannon  Street,  E.C. 


VIENNA. 

HOTEL 

"ARCHDUKE    CHARLES/' 

Kept  by  M.  J03EP  ZIMMERMANX, 
Ths  new  Pbopbibtob. 


rpHIB  First-class  Hotel,  situated  in  the  best  part  of  Vienna, 
.  has  been  greatly  improved  in  modern  comfort,  recherche 
cuisine  and  excellent  service  at  moderate  charges.  The 
Landlord  will  spare  no  trouble  to  maintain  its  ancient  repu- 
tation, and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  travelling  Gentry  and 
Nobility.    . 
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WIESBADEN. 

SLACK  BEAR  HOTEL  AM  BATHS. 

OTTO  FREYTAG,  .Proprietor, 
Sornpulous  Cleanliness,  Attentive  Service,  and  Moderate  dfcaxges. 

Central  si  tuation<— -  close  to  the  Mineral  Springs,  the  Theatre,  the  Conversation 
House  and  the  Promenades.  Contain*  146  Rooms  and  Saloons,  elegantly  furnished, 
jipaoious  Dining-rooms,  Ladies'  Parlour,  Smoking-roera,  and  60  neatly  fitted~np 
Bathing  Cabinets.  Table  d'Hote  at  1  and  5  o'clock;  Kxquisite  Wines,  English, 
French,  and  German  Papers. 

VISITOBS  BOABDBD. 


Wl  ESBADEN. 

FOUR  SEASONS  HOTEL  &  BATHS. 

PBOPRIETOR,  db.  zais. 


mmttmmtmm 


THIS   First-Class  Establishment,  equal  to  any  on  the 

J-  Rhine,  is  in  the  best  and  most  delightful  situation  in  the  Great  Square, 
opposite  the  Kursaal,  the  Theatre,  the  Promenades ;  olose  to  the  Boiling 
Spring  and  the  new  English  Chapel. 

This  Hotel  is  the  largest  in  the  place^  containing  a  great  choice  of 

SPLENDID   AND  COMFORTABLE  APARTMENTS 

»■  •  • 

for  Families  and  Single  Travellers ;  exquisite  pnisine  and  first-class  Wines, 
combined  with  attentive  service  and  moderate  charges. 


TABLE  D'HOTE  at  1  and  5  p.m.,  and  PRIVATE  DUiTNERS. 

The  Bathing  EstatrHsfanent  is  the  Hest  in  the  Place. 

WORKS  ON  ART. 

With  Illustrations,  8  vols.,  8vo„  68*. 

A   HISTORY  OF  PAINTING  IN  ITALY,  from  the  2nd  to 
^    the  14th  Century.    By  J.  A.  CapwB  and  Gk.  9-  Qavauiaskfj^     *  - 

Also,  by  the  same  Authors, 

A.    HISTORY    OF   PAINTINQ   UN    NORTH    ITALY, 

-"-     Venice,  Padua,  Vicenza,  .Verona,  Ferrara,  Milan,  Fxiuli,  Breschia, 

'fioVn  the  14th  to  16th  Century.    With  IUustrations,  2*  vols.,  8vfc.,  42». 

"  Oar  authors  give  great  attention  to  ancient  processes  of  painting,  and  thus  we  get  from 
thtaibpofc  many  bints  .on  the  nature  of  examples,  stttb  as  uft  othfer  kttidaf  rofofaMltai  Would 
afford.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overrate  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  study ;  it  enables 
a  critic  to  speak  in  a  tar  more  conclusive  manner  as  to  thp  nature,- and  even  the  origin  of-  a 
•  picture  than  it  would  be  safe  tor  do  on  the  author  ity  of  records  alone.  This  boos:  Is  tf  Welcome 
contribution  to  the  library  of  art." — Athenceum. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  ALBEMARLE  STREET.    "'• 
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WILDBAD. 


Hdtel  Klumpp,  formerly  Hotel  de  TOursj 

Mb.  W.  ELTJMPP,  Pbofribtob. 


•  i 

rIS  .First-class  Hotel,  containing  86  Salons  and  170  Bed-rooms,  a  separate 
Breakfast,  a  very  extensive  and  elegant  Dining»room,  new  Reading  an{ 
Conversation  as  well  as  Smoking  Salons,  with  an  artificial  Garden  over  the  river, 
is  situated  opposite  the  Bath  and  Conversation  House/  and  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  Promenade. 

It  i»  celebrated  for  its  elegant  and  comfortable  apartments,  good  qoisine  and 
cellar,  and  deserves  its  wide-spread  reputation  as  an  excellent  hotel.  Table-d'h6t# 
at  One  and  Five  o'clock*    Breakfasts  and  Suppers  a  la  carte.    New  Billiard  Tablet 

EXCHANGE   OFFICE, 

Correspondent  of  the  principal  Banking-bouses  of  London  for  the  payment  of 
Circular  Notes  and  Letters  of  Credit,    .  • 

i 

Omnibus  of  the  Hotel  to  and  from  each  Train.   JiHegpnt  private  carriages*   . 

tohm  required, 

1 


M*a«4a 


ZURICH.  < 

H0TEL  DE  L'EPEE  AU  LAC.  I 

Host  beautifully  situatedin  the  midst  dfthe  town,  with  a  magnificent  view  over  the  A 1  pa- 
Lake,  and  Glaciers,   Entirely  new  and  completely  restored,  '    .a  \ 

Proprietor:  Ch.  PLORAT, 

Principal  Features. — Excellent  beds,  greatest  cleanliness. best  kitoben* attentive  fervico, 
moderate  prices.  German,  Englfsb',  French,  JtaHad'  and  American  newspapers.  The.- a 
languages  are  spoken  in  the  Hotel. 

Dinner  at  every  hour.     Omnibut'at  the  Station,       ■  ! 


■a*»w»M*>R«Ma*>^^wwaawa*MW*p«wHi«a 


ZURICH.    ' 

HOTEL  ET  PENSION  BELLEVUE 

AULAC.      ''.'■• 

Proprietors  i  EBJffELL  &  POHXj. 
rFHIS  splendid  arid  admirably  conducted  establishment,  sitii-[ 

ated  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake,  command*,  by  Its  unsurpassed  position,  the  best  view  of 
:  the  Lake,  Alps,  and  Glaciers,  and  offers,  by  its  superior  internal  arrangements,  the  comforts 
j  of  Private  Apartments  and  Public  Parluurs,  wiih  careful,  civil,  and  quiet  attendauts-al| 
1  desirable  attractions  to  travellers  as  a  place  of  residence  or  of  temporary  sojourn. 

Pension  at  reduced  prices,  and  arrangements  made  far  Fatuities  fi-om  October  to  ftdgr. 

Notice.— 125  Apartments  facing  the  Lafee. 
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THE  ORIGINAL  GUIDE  ft  TRAVELLERS'  DEPfiT. 

passport  anb  Couriers'  ^jwcjr, 

•     LEE  &  CARTER, 

440,  WEST    STRAND,    LONDON 

{Nearly  opposite  the  Charing  Crosi  Hotetf). 


Intending  TouritU  are  rerpeet fully  invited  to  visit  this  Establishment 

before  making  purchases  for  their  journey. 

AN  EXTENSIVE  STOCK  OF  TRAVELLERS'  REQUISITES  TO  SELECT  FROM-— 

Guide  Booksia  poekit  Wndingi):  |  Ait  Cases  and  Bonnet  Boxes. 


Maps  and  Flans  of  all  Farts. 
foreign  Dictionaries. 
Dialogues  and  Grammars. 
Polyglott  Washing  Books.      * 
Journals  and'  Diaries.  '■ 
Pocket  Books  and  Note  Cases. 
Parses,  Sov.  and  Hap.  Cases. 
Honey  Belts*and  Bags. 
Writing  Casts  and  Blotters. 
Ink  Stands  and  Light  Boxes. 
Foreign  Stationery.    •   * 
Travelling  Chess  Boards,  &c.- 
Knives,  Scissors,  ft  Corkscrews. 
Barometers  ft  Thermometers- 
Field  Classes  ft  Compasses. 
Eye  Preservers  and  Spectacles, 
Railway  Bnga  and  Straps. 


Luggage  Straps  and  .Labels. 

Travelling  Lamps.  ■■ 

Camp  Candlesticks. 

Flasks  and  Drinking  Cups. 

Sandwich  Cases. 

Luncheon,  Baskets. 

Dressing  Cases  &  Housewives. 
f  Soap  and  Brush  Boxes. 
"  Sponge  and  Sponge  Bags. 

Baths  and  Air  Cushions. 

Watarproofs  ft  Foot  Warmers. 

Camp  Stools  and  Leg  Bests. 

Portable  Qloset  Seats. 

Etnas  for  boiling  water. 

Combs,  Brushes,  and  Mirrors. 

Glycerine  and  Insect  Powder. 

Door  Fasteners,  fee,  fto.,  Ac. 


London ;  Printed  by  Willum  Cunrnind  Soss,  Stanford  Street  *nd  during  Cra*. 
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